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PKEFACE. 

Tills  volume  is  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  pruparatioiL 
It  would  have  beeu  more  easy  aud  pleasant  to  have  given 
adequate  literaiy  expression  to  the  extensive  and  compara- 
tively new  materials  in  two  or  three  volumes.  But  Mr. 
Murray's  request  that  the  facts  and  descriptions  should 
be  included  in  a  work  of  five  hundred  pages,  to  form 
one  of  the  admirable  series  of  his  Student's  Manuals,  in- 
volved an  almost  excessive  degree  of  condensation  in  the 
writing,  whUe  it  promised  wider  usefulness  for  the  result. 
Though  the  book  is  thus  primarily  intended  for  the 
Stndent,  from  the  upper  classes  of  schools  all  through  the 
stages  of  College,  University,  Military,  and  GivU  Service 
studies  and  examinations  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  India  alike,  it  is  much  mora  Its  generalisations  as 
well  as  details  will  enable  the  ordinary  reader,  probably 
for  the  first  time,  to  foim  a  just  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  British  Indian  Empire ;  of  the  variety  of  its  races,  and 
all  that  concerns  peoples  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Europe ;  of  the  course  of  the  history  of  every  Province 
and  even  District  when  under  native  rulers ;  of  the 
splendid  and  widespread  archceological  and  architectural 
remains  of  these  rulers  ;  and  of  the  success  of  the  British 
Grovernment,  thus  far,  in  making  the  Empire  a  unity  foi 
the  first  time  in  history ;  eo  that^  by  detailed  administra- 
tion; edncation,  and  free  religious  suasion,  its  two  hundred 
and  fifty-three  millions  may  be  trained  to  govern  thent 


traveller  to  be  a  Guide-book  in  the  best  form.  The  Index, 
and  Maps  of  Provinces,  in  districts,  should  make  it  the 
most  handy  Gazetteer,  as  well  as  a  iuU  and  an  accurate 
work  of  reference  for  all  classes. 

In  the  year  1862  I  submitted  to  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin, 

■  soon  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  as  Viceroy  and  GoTemor- 
General,  a  detailed  statistical  system  for  the  uniform  pre- 
paration of  the  annual  Adminislraiion  B^orls  ordered  by 
Parliament  in  1863,  with  a  view  to  the  taking  of  a  Census 
of  (dl  India  in  1871,  and  the  compilation  of  an  Imperial 
Gazetteer.    Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  who  was  at  that  time  Indian 

■  Finance  Minister,  warmly  supported  the  scheme.  The 
Calcutta  Statistical  Committee  was  accordingly  appointed ; 
and  my  syetem,  adapted  from  that  of  the  Inteniataonal 
Statistical  Congress,  was  carried  into  effect  after  three 
years  of  ofBcial  diacussioD  in  India,  and  in  the  India  Office 
when  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  Secretary  of  State.  Each 
of  the  Twelve  Provinces  of  India,  and  many  of  the  larger 
of  the  Hundred  and  Fifty-three  Ruling  Native  States,  now 
render  an  account  of  their  stewardship  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for 
Parliament,  according  to  this  uniform  scheme. 

The  population  of  the  Provinces  of  India  were  for  the 
first  time  numbered  about  the  end  of  1871  and  beginning 
of  1872,  but  not  simultaneously.  It  was  not  till  February 
1881  that  India  waa  ready  for  a  synchronouB  Census  of 
all  its  peoples  alike  in  the  239  Districts  and  in  the  153 
Ruling  States.  The  preliminary  total  results  are  embodied 
in  this  volume,  and  are  published  in  England  for  the  first 
time.  The  detailed  figures,  in  districts  and  towns,  are 
given  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  Provinces  and  States. 
It  was  not  thought  desirable  to  delay  the  appearance  of 
the  book  for  another  year,  when  the  details  of  the  North- 
Western  and  Madras  Provinces,  and  of  Mysore  and  some 
of  the  Native  States,  may  be  expected. 


Gazetteer,  ander  the  new  Statistical  Scheme,  -was  Sir  Richard 
Temple  in  the  Central  Province.  In  1867  Mr.  Charles 
Grrant,  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Gommiasioner,  produced  a 
model  volume.  I  had  meanwhile,  privately  and  in  the 
Friend  of  India,  ui^d  the  Government  of  India  to  appoint 
an  able  member  of  the  Civil  Service  to  compile  one 
Gazetteer  of  all  India  on  similar  lines,  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter 
was  recommended  to  the  late  Lord  Lawrence  as  specially 
fitted  for  the  task.  The  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
united  in  ordering  the  preparation  of  the  work  by  him ; 
and  the  last  of  the  nine  volumes  of  The  Impenal  Gazetteer 
of  India  appeared  in  July  1881,  baaed,  however,  on  the 
Census  statistics  of  1873. 

Since  that  time,  the  Census  of  1881 ;  the  completion  of 
the  century's  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India ;  the  publica- 
tion of  General  Walker's  finished  Maps  of  India  and  of 
Toorkestan  and  the  countries  between  the  British  and  the 
Russian  dominions  in  Asia,  on  the  scale  of  32  miles  to  the 
inch ;  and  the  publication  of  many  more  volumes  of  the 
able  Provincial  Gazetteers,  and  of  the  noble  quarto  of 
Messrs.  Ferguason  and  Burgess  on  The  Cave  Temples  of 
India,  have  rendered  it  possible  and  desirable  tor  me  to 
write  the  Political  Geography,  which  forms  the  bulk  of 
this  volume.  The  closing  section  on  Physiography,  too, 
could  not  have  been  compiled  till  MeBsrs.  H.  B.  Medlicott, 
W.  T.  Blanford  and  Ball,  had  issued  their  official  Map  and 
Mantad  of  the  QedOffH  of  India,  in  four  volumes,  and  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Blanford,  F.B.S.,  had  followed  up  his  authoritsr 
tive  Itidian  Meteorologist's  Vade  Mecam,  by  further  Memoirs 
and  Reports.  I  desire  specially  to  acknowledge  the  assist- 
ance of  all  these  experts ;  of  Colonel  Yule,  C.B.,  without 
whose  wd,  always  generously  rendered,  no  work  on  the 
geography  of  Asia  can  be  satisfactorily  produced ;  of  the 
Honourable  C.  Bernard,  Chief  Commissioner  of  British 
Burma ;  and  of  the  Honourable  A.  Mackenzie,  his  suc- 
cessor as  Home  Secretary  to  the  Government  pf  India. 


The  Governments  of  Lord  Ljtton  and  Lord  Kipon  have 
most  promptly  supplied  me  with  recent  Records.  I  have 
used  some  printed  documents  which  are  "  confidential " 
only  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  enrich  the  information  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  without  touching  the  views  of  the 
writers.  This  will  be  found  chiefly  in  Rashmeer,  Balooch- 
istan,  the  Panjab  frontier,  and  Haidarabad  State, 

The  plan  of  the  Manual  is  this — Book  L,  or  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  volume,  deals  with  the  Political  Geography 
of  British  India  in  detail,  and  with  that  of  the  colonies 
and  countries  within  its  political  system  more  briefly : 
Book  IL  summarises  the  latest  results  of  the  Geological 
and  Meteorological  Surveys ;  the  diamond,  gold,  and  coal 
treasures  are  carefully  described.  Till  the  publication  of 
the  Census  Reports,  some  time  hence,  the  latest  data  for 
the  Ethnology  will  be  wanting.  An  Appendix  gives  the 
Bibliography  of  the  subject,  or  a  list  of  the  best  authorities, 
ancient,  mediseval,  and  modem,  which  have  been  consulted 
or  should  be  referred  to  fey  the  reader  who  seeks  fuller 
information.  A  detaUed  Index  gives  the  names  of  all  the 
places,  some  5200  in  number. 

The  first  chapter  states  briefly  what  every  intelligent 
reader  ought  to  know  of  the  British  Indian  Empire,  its 
name,  extent,  and  magnitude  compared  with  Europe  j  its 
growth  since  1600  and  especially  1765,  and  present 
administrative  system ;  statistics  of  its  1 2  Provinces  and 
of  the  153  Ruling  States  grouped  together;  its  imperial 
surveys  and  land  tenures,  taxation,  debt,  and  new  muni- 
cipal organisation.  The  second  chapter  pictures  India 
as  a  Whole,  its  great  mountains,  rivers,  waterfalls,  lakes, 
canals,  forests,  and  railways,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  from 
Suez  to  Singapore,  with  the  harbours  and  lighthouses. 
Each  of  the  Twelve  Provinces  is  then  described,  its 
position,  natural  features,  resources,  tenures,  and  people 
generally ;   and   then   every  District  with  the   principal 


towns,  places  of  historical  and  archteological  interest, 
shrinee,  and  mission-station  s.  The  smaller  Native  States, 
which  are  under  provincial  control,  are  treated  like  the 
Districts.  The  larger,  which  are  under  the  direct  political 
influence  of  the  Viceroy  and  Govemor-Gieneral  in  Council, 
are  described  separately  under  *Baroda,  'I^jpootana  and 
'Central  India,  "Haidarabad  and  'Mysore.  In  every  case, 
the  Riding  Native  State,  which  enjoys  the  Viceroy's  Sannad 
or  Patent  of  Adoption,  first  granted  by  Lord  Canning  on 
the  17th  March  1662,  is  marked  by  an  asterisk,  as  well 
as  the  small  Portnguese  and  French  settlements,  and  the 
protected  frontier  kingdoms.  The  political  and  geographi- 
cal unity  of  the  Empire  is  thus  seen,  while  the  difTerence 
of  the  two  administrative  systems  is  noted,  according  as 
that  is  directly  British  among  198J  millions  who  pay  taxes 
to  the  Governor-General,  or  Native  under  British  influence 
among  5i^  millions  of  the  people  whose  taxation  goes  en- 
tirely to  their  own  Tributary  Sovereigns. 

The  unit  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  the  District  or  State 
corresponding  to  the  much  smaller  County  of  English 
geography.  For  the  first  time  It  has  been  possible  thus  to 
treat.  District  by  District  and  State  by  State,  the  vast  extent 
and  detaOs  of  Indian  geography,  beginning  with  Bengal  and 
the  metropolis  of  Calcutta ;  exhausting  the  East  in  Assam, 
Burma,  and  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  ;  then  going 
over  the  North- West  with  Oudh  ;  the  Panjab  with  Kash- 
meer  and  Baloochistan  ;  passing  West  to  Bombay,  with  Sind 
and  Aden,  Ajmer  and  the  Buoda,  the  Bajpootana,  and  the 
Central  India  States ;  treating  the  Central  Province, 
Berar,  and  the  Htudarahad  State ;  and  closing  with  the 
oldest,  most  peaceful,  and,  in  respect  of  Christianity,  most 
progressive  part  of  the  Empire,  iu  the  South,  or  Madras, 
Cooi^,  and  Mysore,  the  last  recently  transformed  into  a 
Native  State. 

As  to  the  stOl  vexed  question  of  transliterating  proper 
names  from  languages,  so  many  and  so  opposite  in  some 


respects  as  tboso  of  India  and  Burma,  Aryan,  Dravidian, 
and  even  Semitic,  I  would  have  followed  slavishly  the 
frequently  inconsistent  system  imposed  on  officials  hy  a 
late  Governmont  of  India,  contenting  myself  with  a  pro- 
test. But  that  system  has  sacrificed  the  English  pronun- 
ciation of  the  names  to  such  an  extent  that  even  scholars 
begin  to  repent  its  adoption  in  books  for  purely  Enghsh 
readers.  If  that  spelling  is  continued,  without  modification 
at  least,  the  time  will  be  indefinitely  postponed  when  we 
raay  expect  an  educated  Englishman  to  be  as  ashamed  of 
mispronouncing  the  most  ordinary  names  and  terms  of  the 
Empire  entrusted  to  our  rule,  as  ho  is  in  the  case  of  European 
and  American  places  and  persons.  I  have  ventured  therefore 
to  adopt  such  slight  phonetic  changes  in  the  official  spell- 
ing as  will  enable  the  English  reader  to  pronounce  the  words 
correctly,  and  that  without  accents  or  other  marks  save 
to  denote  the  quantity.  The  official  I  =  ee  and  the 
u  =  ob — that  is  all.  But  it  will  go  far  to  remove  the 
reproach  of  a  well-known  Anglo-Indian  writer,  that  "by 
the  official  system  of  spelling,  we  are  degrading  the  pro- 
nunciation." 

In  all  the  Provinces  specimens  are  given  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  names  of  principal  places.  Students  in  India 
will  fipd  it  nseful  to  add  others  for  themselves.  In  every 
case,  where  possible,  the  information  of  other  kinds  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  present  date. 

Sekaufook  H0VS8,  Mercuiston, 
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BOOK  I. 
POLITICAL  GEOGKAPHT. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  BBTIISH  TSDUlB  EHPIBE. 

%  I.  Nome.  S  2.  ExUnt.  %  S.  CompantiTe  Size.  9  1.  Position. 
i  5.  Growth.  §  6.  Admin  istratioiu  S  7.  PrOTincea  and  States. 
§  8.  ImperUI  SurvejrB.     S  9-  I^id  Tenures,  Taxation  and  Debt. 

§  1.  Name. — The  whole  SaoBkritic  race  call  their  country  (1) 
Bharata,  or  Bharata-yarsha,  "the  country  of  King  Bliarata" 
("a  Bupporter"),  the  ciiief  of  the  lunar  dynasty,  who  from 
Hastinapoor,  north  of  Mecnit,  extended  hu  Gway  over  the  laud 
between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Vindhya,  and  the  great  war 
between  whose  descendants  ia  sung  in  the  Epic,  Maha-bharaiam. 
To  the  aaiiio  central  region  Manu  applied  tiie  natne  {2)  Aiya- 
TBiiia,  "  the  abode  of  the  Aryans."  Poets  and  Boodhist  writetB 
use  the  name  (3)  Jambu-dvipa,  properly  the  Earth  as  one 
of  the  eeven  continents  circling  around  Meni,  the  mountain 
of  the  gods,  and  containing  nine  varahae  (countries),  of  which 
Bharata,  south  of  the  Himavat  range,  is  one  ,  but  restricted  by 
Bucb  writers  to  India,  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  earch.- 
From  the  river  of  Bharata'a  kingdom,  the  modern  Indus,  flowing 
through  the  Panjab  and  Sind,  comea  the  term  India,  through 
the  Pereian,  Hebrew,  and  Greek.  The  main  atream  in  Sind, 
the  five  rivers  and  the  Saraswati  in  tlie  Panjab,  formed  the 
seven  rivera  or  (4)  Sapta  SIndhavah,  which  in  Zand  or  old 
Persisn  of  the  Ymdidad,  appear  as  the  Hapta  Hindu.  In 
the  Hebrew  of  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  1,  viii,  9),  the  country 
ia  mentioned  as  one  of  the  127  provinces  of  the  son  of  Darius 
H^taspes,  under   the  name  of  Hoddu,   an   abbreviation   of 
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Hondu,  to  which  coireepond  the  Sjriac  Headu  and  Arabic 
Hind.  The  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Paiyab  by  Dariua, 
RO.  508,  were  preceded  by  the  expedition  of  hia  admiral, 
Scylax,  a  Greek  of  Caryanda  in  Caria,  whose  report,  whether 
he  wrote  the  Peripiue  or  supplied  materials  of  which  that 
was  an  abridgment,  ia  the  beginning  of  the  Western  know- 
ledge of  India  under  that  name,  as  tbe  conquest  of  Darina  first 
places  us  on  firm  historical  ground  regarding  India.  The  name 
of  the  river,  in  its  modern  form  of  Indos,  first  occurs  in  a 
fragment  of  .Hecatieus  of  Miletus,  the  accurate  Gre«k  annalist 
and  geographer  (bom  b.o.  550)  who  preceded  Herodotus.  The 
Sanskrit  Siiidhu  ("  flowing  water "),  which  had  become  the 
Persian  "Hindu"  and  the  Hebrew  Hondu,  appeared  as  the 
Greek  Indos,  and  reappears  in  the  later  Latin  aa  Sindus.  In 
the  Chinese  of  the  second  century  B.a  India  is  Shin-tu  or 
Sindhu.  The  word  Hindustan,  or  "  abode  of  the  Hindus,"  is 
the  late  Persian  and  present  Musalman  name  for  the  great 
plain  between  the  Satlej  and  Benares  or  Patna,  inhabited  by 
the  Hindee-epeaking  people  of  the  modem  West  Bengal  or 
Behar,  the  North-Western  Province,  and  the  East  Panjab.  But 
it  is  sometitaes  applied  to  the  whole  peninsula  bounded  by  the 
ocean,  aa  by  the  Etoiperor  Baber, 

§  2.  Extent. — The  Britiah  Indian  Empire  consists  of 
the  southern  slopes  of  (1)  the  Himalaya  and  allied  moun- 
tain systems  of  Southern  Asia  on  the  immediate  east  and  west ; 
(2)  of  the  great  alluvial  Indo-Gamrettc  Plain  stretching 
from  the  B%y  of  Bengal  west  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and  north  to 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  (3)  of  the  Peninaula  furmed  by  the 
Vindhya  and  Western  and  Eastern  Ghats,  which  terminate  in 
the  Agastya  peak  above  the  triangular  apex  of  Cape  Comorin. 
All  other  immigrants  into  or  invaders  of  India,  early  Turanians, 
elder  Aryans,  Persians,  Greeks,  Arabs,  Mughuls,  and  Afghans, 
have  entered  it  from  the  north,  eScept  the  English.  Follow- 
ing the  Portuguese,  who  now  hold  only  1086  square  miles  on  the 
west  coast  administered  from  Goa;  and  side  by  side  for  a  time 
with  the  French,  who  still  possess  but  178  on  the  east  coast 
governed  from  Pondicheri ;  the  British  have,  in  less  than  three 
centuries  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Queen-Empress  Victoria, 
become  sole  responsible  rulers  of  the  continent,  by  advancing  or 
being  providentially  driven  on  from  both  seas  to  the  crest  of  the 
main  range  of  the  Himalaya,  to  the  base  of  the  Sulaiman  on  the 
west,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Tenasserim  mountains  on  the  east. 
After  working  throughout  this  century  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  Toung-ngoo,  Sadiya,  Sikkim,  Peshawar,  and  Karachi,  the 
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SuTT^  (trigonometrical,  topographical,  reveiiiie,  and  in  some 
cases  cadastral)  shove  an  area  of  1,500,000  square  miles. 
The  population,  as  numbered  bj  the  second  general  census, 
taken  simultaneously  on  the  17tli  February  1881,  the  lai^;est 
ever  attempted,  was  above  263,000,000.  This  reveals  an 
inciease  at  the  rate  of  62  per  cent  in  ten  years,  notwith- 
standing drought  and  famine,  under  what  has  been  called  the  Paz 
firitannica,  the  universal  peace  which  since  1868  the  British 
Government  has  given  to  the  peoples  of  India  for  the  fiist  time 
in  all  the  ages.  At  an  analogous  epoch,  the  death  of  Augustus, 
when  the  sil^t  revolution  was  begun  by  Christianity,  and  the 
Roman  Peace  prevailed,  the  Breviarium  drawn  up  for  that 
emperor  by  the  chief  snrveyor,  Balbus,  leads  the  historian 
to  estimate  the  population  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  85  millions 
in  the  Asiatic  and  European  Provinces,  from  the  fortified  posts 
on  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  Atlas  and  the  Ocean, 
Gibbon's  estimate  does  not  raise  the  number  to  more  than 
120  milHone  when  Imperial  Borne  was  at  its  height.  In  modem 
times  the  Russian  Empire,  European  and  Asiatic,  has  a  popiila- 
tion  of  88  millioDB. 

5  3.  Comparative  Size  or  Empire  and  Provinces. — The 
following  figm'es,  condensed  and  bronght  down  to  date  from 
Behm  and  De  Stein's  statistics,  show  the  British  Indian  and 
British  Empires  relatively  to  others  ; — 
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The  British  Indian  Empire  covers  an  area  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  proper  without  Russia,  and  has 
more  than  the  population  of  the  European  States.  It  is  twelve 
and  a  third  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  has 
nearly  the  same  ratio  of  population  to  the  square  mile.    From 
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the  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin  is  the  same  dietance  aa  from 
Iceland  to  Spaia  From  Calcutta  to  Bombay  the  railway 
distance  is  the  same  as  from  London  to  Naples.  There  are 
in  India  almost  as  many  varieties  of  race,  speech,  beliefs,  and 
customs,  aa.in  Europe. 

The  great  Provincea  and  States  of  India  are  thus  contrasted 
with  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  Republics  of  Europe  ; — 
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Of  the  British  Indian  Empire  (excluding  protected  Baloo- 
chistan,  Nepal,  and  Bhootan)  the  area  is,  in  round  numbers, 
1,500,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  253,000,000,  or 
170  to  the  mile  all  over.  Of  Europe  (excluding  Russia  and 
Turkey  proper)  the  area  ia  1,545,000,  and  the  population  is 
235,000,000,  or  152  to  the  mile.  The  population  of  the  British 
Indian  Empire  is  nearly  one-filth  of  the  human  race.  As  to 
creed,  roughly,  200  millions  are  Hindoos,  Boodbists,  Jains, 
Parsees,  and  aboriginal  demonolatera  ;  50  millions  are  Muham- 
madans,  ormore'ttan  in  Turkey  or  under  any  Muhammadan 
power,  and  nearly  2  millions  are  Chriatiaoa  (Protestant,  Syrian, 
and  Roman  Gathnlic)  and  Jews.  The  Biitish  army  in  India 
is  63,000  strong,  and  the  number  of  Europeans  and  Americans 
besiiles  is  about  77,000,  or  140,000  in  all  In  Asia,  Great 
Britain  rules  a  population  five  times  greater  than  tbat  under 
the  other  fire  Powers  of  Europe  together,  and  independently  of 
the  number  whom  she  indirectly  Influences.     Russia.rules  15 
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miUiona  in  Asia;  the  Netherlands,  23^  millions;  Spain,  4} 
millions ;  Portugal,  1  million ;  and  France,  2  millions. 

§  4.  Position. — From  Point  "Vlotoria  at  the  south  ex- 
tremity of  the  TenasBerim  Division  of  British  Burma  in  north 
lat.  9°  59'  and  east  long.  98°  32'  to  Oape  Monzs  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hab  estuary  of  Sind  in  north  lat.  24°  SO"  and 
east  long.  66°  38',  the  northern  frontier  of  British  India  nma 
along  the  crest  of  successive  lofty  ranges  and  watersheds, 
forming  an  inland  line  at  4680  miles.  (1)  From  Point  Victoria, 
north,  the  Tenaaserim  Eoma  range  parts  the  thin  strip  of  the 
lowest  division  of  British  Biuma  &om  Siam.  (2)  Thence,  a 
jmigle-line,  marked  by  no  natural  features,  stretches  vest  to 
the  Pegu  Roma  range,  and  north  along  the  Arakan  Eoma, 
Beparating  the  Pegu  and  Arakan  divisions  of  British  Burma 
from  Upper  Burma,  which  is  farther  north  divided  from 
Assam  hy  the  Barail-Patkai  range.  (3)  Then,  in  iat  28°  and 
long.  97°,  the  Himalayan  system  begins,  curving  west  along 
the  north  of  Assam,  which  it  separates  from  Tibet,  to  Bhootan 
and  Nepal  with  Sikkim  State  between,  when  turning  north, 
the  loftiest  range  in  the  world  shuts  off  from  Tibet  the  North- 
Western  Province,  Panjab,  and  Kashmeer,  till  its  west  terminal 
portion,  under  several  names,  of  which  the  Earakoram  has  lately 
become  best  known,  sweeps  round  into  the  Hindu  KoosL 
(4)  The  Safed  Kob  to  Baunoo  and  the  Sulainian  Mouutaina 
take  up  the  ring-fence  and  run  nearly  due  south,  dividing  the 
Panjab  from  Afghanistan.  Several  ranges,  of  which  the  Ehir- 
thar  is  the  chief,  form  the  frontier  between  Sind  and  Baloochis- 
tan,  from  the  cessation  of  the  Sulaiman  at  Eashmor  to  Cape 
HoDze.  For  a  short  time,  under  the  Gandamak  Treaty  of 
1879,  the  British  boundary  crossed  the  Safed  Koh  and  the 
Snlaiman  to  the  Afghan  side.  The  external  or  coast-line  runs 
for  6530  miles  :  (1)  along  the  whole  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  frxxn 
the  Grown  colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements  (under  India  till 
recently)  to  the  Crown  colony  of  Ceylon ;  (2)  tumii^  north 
from  Cape  Comorin  it  is  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Arabian  Sea.  In  length  and  breadth  British  India  without 
Burma  lies  on  a  square  of  1900  miles  from  east  to  west  in  the 
parallel  of  28°,  and  from  north  to  south  in  the  meridian  of  77°, 
Besides  India  proper  and  British  Burma  (with  the  Nioobar, 
Andaman,  and  Mer^ui  Archipelago  of  Islands  on  the 
east,  and  the  Laooadive  Islands  off  the  south-west  coast),  the 
military  outpt»t  of  Aden  in  South- West  Arabia,  with  Perlm 
Island,  commands  the  Red  Sea  highway.  Sokotra  and  the 
rest  of  the  coast  of  South-West  Asia  and  East  Africa,  fr^in  the 
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Persian  Quif  to  Zanzibar  ead  the  colonies  of  Natal  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  under  the  political  influence,  by  treaties 
and  commerce,  of  the  British  Indian  Empire,  whose  native  sub- 
jects are  there  as  capitalists,  traders,  and  labourers.  Along  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  from  Delagoa  Bay 
north  to  Zanzibar  and  Aden,  Basrah  and  Bagdad,  Karachi  and 
Calcutta,  Burma  and  Singapore,  Batavia  and  Brisbane,  the 
British,  the  Queenslaod,  and  the  Netherlands  India  Steam 
Navigation  Companies  maintain  regular  coasting  lines  of  steamers 
linked  on  to  London  through  the  Suez  CanaL 

§  6.  Growth. — The  East  India  Company  was  incorporated 
on  the  last  day  of  1600,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Goveruor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London,  trading  into  the  East 
Indies,"  by  charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  charter 
of  William  III.  in  1698  was  the  foundation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  United  East  India  Company,  until  its  extinction 
as  a  trading  and  governing  body  in  August  1858.  Under  an 
imperial  ^rmo«  granted  by  Jahangeer  on  11th  January  1613, 
Sural  became  the  firat  English  settlement  in  India,  trading 
but  not  territoriaL  Two  of  the  Company's  factors  visited  Patna 
in  1620,  and  Shah  Jahan  granted  the  Company  a  ^rman  for 
the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  Bengal  in  1634.  But  it  was 
in  1636  that  the  effective  privilege  of  planting  settlements 
there  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Boughton,  a  ship's  surgeon,  who 
saved  the  life  of  that  emperor's  daughter,  Mr.  Boughton  first 
visited  the  port  of  PipH,  but  the  firat  factories  were  opened 
at  BalasoF,  Kasimbazar,  and  Hoogli.  (1)  The  Presidency  of 
Madras  was  constituted  in  1653,  but  there  had  been  fiictories 
on  the  east  coast  at  Masulipatam  and  Annegaon.  The  Island  of 
Bombt^  was  acqvured  by  the  English  Crown  in  1662,  and  (2) 
the  Bombay  Presidency  was  formed  in  1668.  In  that  year  the 
Company  sent  out  to  China  its  first  order  for  the  purchaae  of  100 
lbs.  of  tea;  the  yearly  consumption  of  which,  in  Great  Britain,  has 
now  risen  to  160  nullionsof  lbs.,  of  which  more  than  40  millions 
la  supplied  by  India,  chiefly  by  the  one  province  of  Assam. 
(3)  In  1716,ona_;ir)»aw  from  the  Emperor  Farokseer,- — obtained 
under  the  influence  of  another  surgeon,  Mr.  Hamilton, — Cal- 
cutta, granted  in  1699,  became  the  centre  of  the  BengaJ  Presi- 
dency, which  was  constituted  in  1682.  These  small  territorial 
acquisitions  were  little  more  than  trading  factories  till  Clive'a 
victory  at  Plassey  in  1757,  followed  by  three  grants  from  Shah 
Alum  of  the  Dewani,  or  virtual  sovereignty  of  Bengal  proper, 
the  Kamatic  and  the  Dekhau — the  last  never  used — on  the 
12th  August  1765.     The  Company  of  merchants,  for  some  time 
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forced  by  drcumstances  to  be  a  fighting  power,  now  legally 
became  a  Groveniineiit,  and  waa  gradually  compelled  to  disfcatice 
all  rivaJa,  European  and  Native,  in  the  chaoa  which  had  suc- 
ceeded tbe  death  of  Aurangzeb,  and  thus  to  give  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  whole  Empire.  In  1773,  the  regulating  Act  of 
Parliament  made  the  Governor  of  the  Bengal  Presidency — then 
Warren  Hastings — GoTemor- General  of  India,  with  certain 
powers,  chiefly  political  and  financial,  over  the  other  two.  In 
1784,  the  Board  of  Control  was  cqpBtituted  by  Parliament, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Board  of  Commisaioners  for  the  Afiairs 
of  India."  In  spite  of  all  declaratiouB  and  frequent  attempts 
in  a  contrary  direction,  the  Empire  of  British  India  advanced 
irom  the  two  seas  to  its  natural  boundary  of  the  Himalaya  and 
Sulaiman  mountaina.  Under  the  Marquis  of  Dalhoueie,  who 
conquered  Pegu  in  1852,  the  frontier  reached  that  boundary; 
it  has  rested  there,  save  during  the  second  Afghan  War  and 
the  treaty  of  Qandtuuak,  on  every  side  except  Burma. 

§  6.  ADMiHiaTSA.TiON. — In  1858,  after  the  Mutiny  and 
Sepoy  War,  the  East  India  Company  gave  place  to  the  direct 
government  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  through  the  Viceroy 
and  Governor- General  witli  executive  Comicil  or  Cabinet  of 
six,  controlled  by  a  Secretary  of  State  with  a  consultative 
Council  of  fifteen,  who  have  only  financial  powers  rarely  exer- 
cised. In  1861  the  Indian  Councils  Act  was  passed,  under 
which  Parliament  directly  governs  India.  From  this  time  the 
term  "Presidency"  ceas^  to  have  any  but  a  historical  meaning, 
and  "  Province"  took  its  place.  In  1835  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Gauges  and  the  Jumna  had  been  created  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  the  North-Weetem  Province.  The  lower 
valley  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra  had,  in  1855,  be- 
come the  Lieutenant- Governorship  of  Bengal  The  Mutiny 
had  resulted  in  erecting  the  country  from  Delhi  north-west  of 
the  Jumna  into  the  Lieutenant- Governorship  of  the  Panjab. 
In  order  to  bring  more  backward  districts  up  to  the  same  ad- 
ministrative level,  the  Chief-Commissionershipa  of  the  Central 
Province,  British  Burma,  and  Assam  were  successively  formed. 
Ajraer,  Cooi^,  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  are  smaller 
IVovinces  of  the  same  kind,  and  Berar  is  similarly  administered 
subject  to  the  payment  of  its  surplus  revenues  to  the  State 
of  Haidarabad.  All  are,  however,  more  directly  under  the 
auperviaion  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  than  the  old 
Preeidendes  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  The  governors  of  these, 
for  historical  or  conservative  reasons,  are  directly  appointed  by 
tiie  Cbjwn,  ate  better  paid,  and  have  the  aid  of  an  ^ecutivQ 
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Council  of  three,  one  of  wbDm  is  the  proviiicial  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army.  The  Bengal  Army 
is  under  the  Commander-in-Ohief  of  aJl  India,  who  ia  one  of  the 
six  members  of  the  Qovemor-Qeneral's  CounoiL  Madras,  Bom- 
bay, and  Bengal  have  each  a  Legislatiye  Council  and  a  High 
Court  of  Justice.  These  Councils,  as  veil  aa  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Governor  -  General,  consist  of  the  executive 
members,  of  two  representatives  of  the  English  mercantile  com- 
munity, and  of  two  or  three  representatives  of  the  Natives  as 
extraordinary  members.  The  Morth-Weetem  Province  has  a 
High  Court,  and  the  Paiyab  a  Chief  Court.  The  Govemor- 
'  General's  Council  for  making  laws  legislates  for  all  India  in 
general  and  for  the  Provinces  which  have  no  legislatures  of 
their  own  in  detail,  some  of  the  Provinces  being  represented  by 
officials.  The  Governor- Gfeneral  must  sanction  every  Act  of 
the  three  subordinate  Councils  before  it  can  become  law,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  may  advise  Her  M^yeaty  to 
veto  any  Act  of  the  Governor-General's  Legislative  CounciL 

The  administration  of  all  the  Provinces  is  now  nearly  uni- 
form. Into  some  of  the  more  backward  portions  of  each  all  the 
laws  have  not  been  introduced,  and  even  in  the  older  Provinces 
there  are  still  districts  where  a  speedier  judicial  procedure  ia 
observed.  Such  districts  are  etlU  sometimes  termed  "  Non- 
regulation,"  though  that  term  has  lost  its  original  meanii^. 
Each  Province  is  divided  into  Zillahs,  or  Districts,  or  l^ge 
Counties,  under  Collector-Magistrates,  or  Deputy-CommiBsioners 
with  Joint  and  Deputy  Magistrates,  or  Assistant  and  Extra- 
Assistant  Commissioners.  These  Districts  are  in  most  Provinces 
grouped  into  Divisions,  each  under  a  Commissioner  supervised 
by  a  Revenue  Board  or  Financial  Commissioner.  English 
counties  average  1000  square  miles  in  extent.  In  India  they 
are  much  larger.  In  Bombay,  for  instance,  Collectorates  aver- 
age about  6000  square  miles,  and  Khandeeh  ia  about  15,000 
square  miles.  Each  District  has  a  treasury  and  a  jail.  In 
Bengal,  and  recently  elsewhere.  Districts  are  broken  up  into 
Subdivisions  under  Joint,  Assistant,  or  Deputy -Magistrate& 
Under  the  constabulary  system,  introduced  by  Act  Y.  of  1861, 
each  District  has  a  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  the  Districts 
are  grouped  for  police  purposes  into  circles  under  Deputy  In- 
spectors-General, while  the  whole  police  force  of  each  Province 
is  under  an  Inspector-General.  The  constabulary,  except  on 
the  North-Eastem  and  Trans-Indus  frontiers,  ia  a  purely  civil 
force  organised  on  the  Irish  system,  and  subject  in  all  respects, 
except  internal  discipline,  to  the  civil  authorities,  tl^t  is,  to 
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Commiaaionera    of  Divisions    and    Deputy- CommiaaionerB   or 

CoUector-Magiatratea  of  Diatricts. 

The  Froyiucea  are  adminiatered  by  a  covenanted  civil  service 
of  848  membera,  to  which  a  few  natives  receive  local  appoint- 
ments, while  all  BritiBh-bom  aubjecta  may £0]npet«  in  England; 
by  an  uncovenanted  civil  service  and  by  militaiy  officera  of  the 
three  Staff  Corpa.  Each  Province  has  a  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  and  InepectorB  of  Schoola  through  whom  grants-in- 
aid  are  administered,  and  provincial  schools  and  colleges  are 
taught.  Under  the  Despatch  of  1854,  the  three  Universities  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  were  created  on  the  model  of  &e 
London  University.  The  Panjab  University  baa  recently  re- 
ceived a  charter  by  which  it  may  grant  certain  degrees  after 
eiaminationa  conducted  in  the  claaaical  and  vernacular  lan- 
guages of  India.  Since  the  extinction  of  the  local  European 
army  in  1860,  India  has  been  ganisoned  by  the  Queen's  army, 
generally  63,000  strong,  of  whom  4400  are  officers.  The  three 
aepoy  armies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  are  125,000  strong 

Sonly  900  Artillery),  with  1600  officers  on  the  irregular  ayatem. 
'he  native  army,  all  military  ataff,  and  many  political  and 
civil  appointmenta,  are  filled  from  the  three  Staff  Corps,  formed 
of  the  officers  of  the  Company's  regimenta  after  the  Mutiny, 
and  continually  supplied  since  by  young  Queen's  ofGcers  who 
have  undergone  examination  and  a  year's  probation  with  a  native 
corps. 

5  7.  pKoviNCEa  AJJD  Nativk  States. — While  two-thirda 
of  India  ia  thus  administered  chiefly  by  English  ofEcials,  civil 
and  military,  in  twelve  Provinces,  the  other  third  ia  immediately 
ruled,  subject  to  the  Viceroy,  b;  its  own  Hindoo  and  Musalman 
sovereigns  and  chiefs.  Of  such  States  there  are  153  whose  feud- 
atory  princes  have  Lord  Canning's  tannad  or  patent  of  1860, 
which  guarantees  to  each  loyal  tributary  the  right  of  adoption 
on  the  failure  of  natural  heirs,  that  ia,  practically,  non-annexa- 
tion. From  that  third  of  India  the  revenues  derive  no  benefit; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  rest  of  India  ia  charged  with  the  excess 
expenditure  on  political  establishments  not  met  by  tribute,  and 
with  the  milita^  defence.  So  carefully  do  the  British  officers, 
who  reside  in  the  principal  States  as  the  Governor- General's 
political  agents,  aid  the  chiefs  by  their  counsel,  and  ao  fre- 
quently does  it  happen  that  the  chiefs  receive  a  good  English 
education  during  their  minority,  while  the  principality  ia  under 
temporary  British  management,  that  the  Native  States  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  regarded,  admin  iatratively,  like 
'"      ■       ■  «I2. 
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non-regulation  portions  of  the'adjoining  Provinces,  while  their 
tributary  indepeDdence  is  jealoual?  respected  by  the  Suzerain. 
Heuce,  geographically,  these  States  are  hereafter  described  in 
detail  either  along  with  the  Provinces  of  which  they  form  a 
territorial  part,  or  in  such  great  groups  as  Baroda,  Rt^pootana, 
Central  India,  Haidarahad,  and  Mysore.  All  Native  States  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  to  distinguish  them  at  once. 

ThoH,  by  British  legislation  and  government  on  the  one 
aide,  and  Native  administration  aided  by  British  advice  on  the 
other,  the  vast  and  varied  mosaic  of  the  British  Indian  Empire, 
in  itself  the  greatest  miracle  of  history,  is  becoming  a  living 
unity,  in  which  the  respect  shown  to  all  rights  and  the  steady 
incres^  of  the  natives  in  responsibilities  and  honours,  seem  to 
reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  inevitable  drawbacks  of  the  rule 
of  250,000,000  of  non-Chriatians  and  2,000,000  of  Christians 
by  any  power  but  themselves. 

§  8.  The  Impeeial  Sit&ve7  consisted  of  three  independent 
departments  known  as  the  Great  Trigonometrical,  Topographical, 
and  Revenue,  until  1878,  when  these  wei'e  amalgamated  under 
General  Walker,  B.E.  (1)  The  Great  Trigonometrical 
Survey  was  begun  in  1802  by  Colonel  Lambton.  The  prin- 
cipal triangulation  has  been  completed  after  eighty  years'  work. 
Colonel  Lambton  carried  out  the  triangulation  along  the  east 
coast  from  Madras  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  measured  the  great 
Meridional  Arc  from  Punnse,  8  miles  north-east  of  that  Cape, 
in  lat.  8°  9'  38"-28  to  Daumergidda  in  lat.  18°  3'  23"53. 
Thence  his  successor,  Colonel  Everest,  extended  the  Arc  to 
Kalianpoor  in  lat.  24°  7'  6"'05,  whereby  the  whole  measured 
Arc  amounted  to  15°  67'  41"-02T,  as  described  in  the  Account 
of  the  Measurement  of  the  Arc  of  the  Meridian,  published  by  that 
great  surveyor  in  1830.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  wars  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  century  the  principal  triangulation  has  been 
carried  on  successfully  till  it  ia  connected  with  Russian  territory 
in  Central  Asia,  and  includes  the  Crown  colony  of  Ceylon.  In 
1878-80,  during  the  British  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  an  area 
of  39,500  squace  miles  there  was  surveyed  by  British  officers 
and  7000  square  miles  explored  by  native  agency,  linking  on 
Kabul  to  India.  The  Sikaram  peak  of  the  Safed  Koh  range, 
one  of  the  most  strongly  fixed  of  all  the  Great  Trigonometrical 
trans-frontier  peaks,  is  the  point  of  connection  between  the  two 
series.  In  March  1§S1,  when  two  expeditionary  columns  were 
sent  into  Wazeeristan  on  the  eastern  cODfinea  of  Afghanistan  and 
close  to  the  British  districts  of  Bannoo  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan, 
an  area  of  1200  square  miles  was  surveyed  in  detail     Several 
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mountaios  on  the  western  frontier  were  ascended,  induding  the 
celebrated  peaks  of  Peerghal  and  Shindar  (11,000  feet),  whith 
command  a  view  of  the  region  to  the  east  almoet  np  to  the  road 
from  Quetta  to  Ghazni.  Besides  the  principal  triangulation,  the 
eastern  frontier  aeriea  deals  with  the  region  outside  of  India 
proper,  in  Bunna.  That  triangulation  also  has  recently  been 
brought  to  a  close  on  a  base  Hue  of  verification  in  the  Mergui 
toWDBhip ;  it  has  been  extended  over  Siam  to  the  capital  of 
Bangkok  "from  the  Amys  pass  on  the  Tavoy  frontier,  known  to 
the  Siamese  as  Kow  Den  ("boundary  hill").  (2)  The  Topo- 
graphlcjal  Survey  is  carried  out,  chiefly  in  Native  States  and 
tparsely-peopled  territory,  on  the  standard  scale  of  one  inch  to 
the  mile,  and  on  the  enlarged  scale  of  two  inclies  to  the  mile. 
This  survey,  begun  in  1836,  waa  for  purposes  of  administration, 
dvil  and  military ;  and  to  obtain  geographical  mformation  on 
a  reliable  basis,  for  the  sheets  of  the  Great  Indian  Atlas,  of  vast 
tracts  of  country  to  complete  which,  under  any  more  espeDsive 
and  elaborate  system,  would  take  upwards  of  a  century.  The 
system  of  survey  is  most  effective  and  rapid.  It  is  based  on  a 
network  of  secondary  triangulation  conducted  with  the  larger 
class  of  Vernier  Theodolites,  clceely  connected  with,  and  verified 
by,  the  Great  Triangulation  of  India.  The  detail  work,  or 
topography,  is  filled  in  by  means  of  the  plane  table,  checked  by 
routes,  or  traversing  between  the  stations  fixed  by  triangulation 
wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit  of  gurh  test,  or 
is  examined  by  a  competent  officer  in  the  field,  by  intersections 
to  surrounding  objects  from  the  points  of  triangulation.  (3) 
The  Revenue  Survey,  in  greater  detail,  is  practically  the 
most  important  of  all,  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  lai:ded  system 
and  taxation  of  India.  It  is  Mouzawar,  or  village,  on  a  4-inch 
scale,  and  Cadastral,  or  field  by  field,  on  the  scale  of  32  inches 
and  16  inches  to  the  mile.  The  Revenue  Survey  began  in  1822 
and  slowly  progressed  till  1830,  at  a  rate  which  wnuld  have 
required  500  yeara  for  its  completion  over  all  India.  It  was 
revived  aStei  the  first  Paiy&b  War  in  184G.  In  fifteen  years 
from  that  time  it  surveyed  237,028  square  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
Rs.  22'9  per  mile.  The  whole  of  the  vast  area  of  India  has 
now  been  surveyed  in  one  form  or  another.  But  owiog  to  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  destruction  of  records  and  landmarks 
in  the  Mutiny,  many  portions  are  being  re-surveyed. 

The  Indian  Survey  is  f^  more  extensive  than  that  of  any 
European  State,  but  it  has  been  executed  on  a  system  which 
fadlitatea  the  final  reduction  of  the  observations.  Chains  of 
triangles  axe  carried  along  the  principal  meridians  aiid  the 
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conrsa  of  the  eastern  and  western  frontieT,  and  these  are  con- 
nected together  hj  other  chains,  the  northernmost  of  which 
follows  the  Himaiayan  frontier  line,  while  the  others  are  carried 
along  certiun  parallels  of  latitude,  at  convenient  icterrals. 
Colonel  Everest's  Meridional  Arc  is,  irom  its  central  position 
and  its  intrinsic  value,  the  axis  of  the  sfstem.  Base-lines  are 
measured  at  the  extremities  of  the  longitudinal  chains,  and  at 
the  points  where  the  chains  cross  Colonel  Everest's  Arc.  Thus 
the  triangulation  is  divisible  into  large  quadrilateral  figures, 
with  a  base-line  at  each  comer,  and  somewhat  resembling 
gridirons,  with  their  outer  framework  and  intermediate  bars. 
This  arrangement  offere  certain  advantages  in  the  reduction  of 
the  observations  which  are  not  met  with  in  a  network  of 
triangulation,  as  the  points  of  junction  between  the  several 
sections  of  the*  operations  are  reduced  to  a  mimmum.  At  each 
junction  there  are  necessarily  two  or  more  values  of  the  lengthy 
azimuths,  and  co-ordinates  of  the  Bides  common  to  two  or  more 
chains  of  triangles,  in  consequence  of  the  errors  generated  in 
the  coarse  of  the  operations.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to 
harmonise  these  values  by  the  application  of  certtun  corrections 
to  every  measured  angle  and  base-line,  having  due  regard  to 
the  respective  weights  of  the  observations  and  to  certain  essen- 
tial theoretical  considerations,  as  well  as  to  the  imperative 
uecessitf  of  restricting  the  calculations  within  manageable 
limits.  With  every  assistance  that  could  be  derived  from  the 
published  accounts  of  the  best  geodetic  operations  in  Europe, 
and  from  the  Astronomer-Boyal,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  elaborate  a  system  of  reduction  which  will 
satisfy  modem  theoretical  requirements,  and  yet  be  susceptible 
of  practical  manipulation,  when  applied  to  the  very  extensive 
operations  of  the  Indian  triangulation.  This  has  at  last  been 
accomplished.  The  great  quadrilateral  figure  which  connects 
Dehra  Doon,  the  headquarters  of  the  Survey,  with  Karachi, 
and  comprises  i  base-lines  and  about  2500  angles  appertaining 
to  8  chains  of  triangles,  covers  an  area  of  nearly  300,000 
square  miles.  On  the  completion  of  the  last  of  the  arcs  of 
longitude  between  trigonometrical  stations  in  India,  the  differ- 
ences of  longitude  between  Bombay,  Aden,  and  Suez  were 
determined.  Suez  had  already  been  connected  with  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich ;  thus  the  electro-telegraphic  connec- 
tion between  Greenwich  and  India  was  completed. 

The  Madras  Ol>aervatory  was  erected  in  1793,  but 
the  Madras  series  of  astronomical  observations  bad  begun  in 
1787.      Its  longitude,  as  that  of  the  secondary  meridian  or 
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Butetitute  for  the  prime  meridian  of  Greenwich  Observatoiy, 
is  the  fixed  point  of  departure  of  the  Trigonometrical  Surrey. 
The  01»ervfttory  gives  Madras  or  uniform  time  to  all  India 
for  railway  and  other  non-local  purpoaea.  The  astronomer, 
Mr.  PogBon,  unites  with  those  of  the  other  Bouthem  Observa- 
tories at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Melbourne  in  the  great 
surrey  of  the  eouthem  heavens.  Of  the  five  zones  into  which 
these  are  divided,  from  the  Equator  south  to  the  Pole,  the 
Madras  astronomer  takes  the  two  from  the  Equator  to  40°  S. 
Since  1856  the  Oeolofflcal  Survey  has  been  at  work  on  the 
basis  of  the  Revenue  and  Topographical  Surveys,  under  Dr. 
Oldham  and  M.  E.  B.  Medlicott,  with  valuable  resulte  detailed 
under  Physiography,  Book  II.  In  1867,  after  frequent  cyclones 
and  famines,  M)^.  F.  Blaoford  of  that  Survey  became  Ueteor- 
ologioal  Reporter  to  Government ;  there  are  upwards  of  125 
stations  of  observation.  Tidal  registers  are  kept  and  surveys 
made  by  the  Marine  Survey.  Since  1861  tiie  AtoIubo- 
loslcal  Survey  of  India  has  been  conducted  hy  General  Cun- 
ningham, and  in  Bombay  and  Madras  more  recently  by  Dr. 
Burgess.  Following  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  LL.I>.,  these 
reporters  have  made  many  rich  discoveries  and  verifications 
duly  noted  in  each  District  and  State. 

5  9.  Land  Tznuebb  and  Taxatiom. — The  Surrey  is  the 
uecessaiy  preliminary  of  the  settlement  of  rights  in  the  land  and 
assessment  of  the  land-tax,  whether  it  be  considered  rent  or 
revenue,  between  the  people  and  the  State.  Where  a  hereditary 
system  similar  to  the  feudalism  of  the  Indo-Oennanic  peoples 
existed  among  the  Hindoos,  as  it  still  does  in  Rsjpootana,  it 
was  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the  centralised  government  of 
the  MuhammadauB.  In  India,  as  over  nearly  all  Asia,  the 
State  is  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  raises  the  greater  portion 
of  its  revenue  from  the  landed  classes,  whether  directly  from 
the  cultivating  ryot  ("protected  one,"  as  distinguished  from 
raeet  =  "  noble  "),  or  from  brotherhoods  and  village  communities 
of  lyots,  or  from  the  ztuneeodar  ("  land-holder  ")  or  talookdar, 
who  holds  large  estates  as  middleman,  or  direct  owner  subject 
to  the  land-tax.  Private  property  in  land,  in  the  English 
sense,  has  no  existence  in  India,  save  in  the  few  instances  in 
sparse^ -peopled  districts  where  tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona 
estates  have  been  sold  in  fee-simple  under  waste  land  rules 
chiefly  to  Europeans.  The  right  is  that  of  holding  land  subject 
to  the  payment  of  customary  rents,  a  right  developed  by  the 
settlemeuts  made  under  the  British  rule,  and  made  valuable  by 
the  British  peace  and  impiov^nents,  so  that  it  is  saleable  and 
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has  an  increasing  value  according  to  the  lightnees  or  severi^ 
of  the  periodical  assesament. 

The  Britiah  Indinn  land-settlements  have  oscillated  from  the 
principle  of  Permanence  {zameenctaree),  as  in  Lower  Bengal, 
imder  Lord  Gornwallis  in  1793,  to  that  of  Annual  Leases 
(ryotwaree)  under  Sir  Thomas  Munro  in  Madras  in  1820,  and 
that  of  TMrty  Yeara'  Leases  in  the  North-Westem  Province 
in  1833  under  Eobert  Mertins  Bird,  followed  bj  Thomason 
there,  by  John  Lawrence  in  thePanjab,  and  in  1836  iu.Bnmbay 
by  Sir  George  Wingate.  The  north-weat  famine  of  1860-1, 
following  the  revelations  made  by  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  led  Lord 
Canning,  on  Colonel  Baird  Smith's  report,  to  revert  to  the 
principle  of  permanence  of  assessment  fur  a  time,  which  he  bad 
carried  out  in  a  modified  form  in  the  new  JistriKts  of  Oudh. 
But  the  apparent  and  immediate  financial  advantage  of  ^ving 
the  State  a  large  share  in  the  increment  of  the  land-rent,  especially 
when  the  depreciation  of  silver  came  to  be  marked,  again  over- 
shadowed the  political  and  more  abiding  benefits  of  guaranteeing 
the  people  an  absolute  right  of  private  property  in  the  soil  which 
they  cultivate  subject  to  a  fixed  quit-rent.  Even  the  proposal 
to  remove  the  financial  objection  by  corn-rents,  under  which 
the  State  should  share  the  increase  proportionally  without  the 
expense  and  harassing  investigations  of  periodical  settlements, 
did  not  secure  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  a  permanent 
peasant -proprietor  settlement,  free  from  the  mistakes  and 
wrongs  of  the  permanent  zameendaree  or  middleman  settle- 
ment of  Bengal,  North  Maiiras,  and  Benares,  and  from  the 
talookdaree  settlement  of  OudL  Except  in  these  districts  ail 
India  is  held  ryotwar,  on  leases  varying  from  thirty  to  ten 
years,  and  even  annual,  at  the  expiry  of  wMch  the  State  landlord 
institutes  a  new,  detailed,  and  often  expensive  investigation 
into  soils,  holdings,  and  rents,  and  alters  generally  by  increasing 
the  land-tax  accordingly.  The  principal  tenures  will  be  found 
described  under  each  Rrovince  and  great  State. 

The  net  land-revenue  has  risen  in  the  ten  years  beginning 
1870-71,  fi^m  £20,335,678  or  nearly  half  the  total  net  revenue 
of  X42,780,417,  by  about  two  milUons  steriing,  to  £22, 125,807, 
■with  a  total  net  revenue  of  £49,801,664.  The  gross  revenue 
of  the  latter  year,  1879-80,  was  £68,484,666,  the  difference 
being  derived  from  sources  other  than  taxation,  such  as  the 
opium  monopoly.  The  revenue  of  1880-81  was  £72,920,000, 
and  the  gross  expenditure  £71,259,000.  Including  the  land- 
revenue  as  land-tax,  the  200  millions  in  the  12  Provinces 
of  British  India  pay  about  4s.  a  head  of  imperial  taxation, 
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beaidee  municipal  or  local  aod  provincial  ceases,  which  purchase 
suck  local  advontafies  as  roads,  schools,  police,  and  sanitaiy 
appliances.  This  incidence  of  taxation  varies  from  5a.  6d.  per 
head  of  the  land-owniog  classes  to  3s.  3d.  for  traders,  2s. 
for  artisans,  and  Is.  6d.  for  agricultural  labourers.  The  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Government  has  of  late  been  to  reduce  the 
harden  of  the  salt  monopoly  which  is  a  poU-taz,  and  to 
abolish  import  duties.  The  5i^  milHons  in  the  Native  States 
pay  only  to  their  own  chiefs  who  enjoy  a  net  annual  revenue 
of  14  millions  sterhog,  and  pay  XTO0,000  as  tribute,  or  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  military  and  political  establishments 
maintained  on  their  account.  The  public  debt  and  liabilities 
of  India,  besides  the  capital  invested  in  railways,  amount  to 
£157,000,000,  involving  interest  £6,000,000,  at  an  average 
rate  which  has  gradually  fallen  to  3-8  per  cent.  Of  the  debt, 
94  millions  is  ordinary,  45  is  for  productive  public  works,  lOJ- 
is  for  the  East  Indian  Eailway,  and  8j-  is  for  local  loans  and 
advances.  To  this  has  been  added  2^  millions  sterling,  raised 
at  4  per  cent  for  the  Indian  expenses  in  the  campaign  of  1882 
in  Egypt 

There  are  880  municipalities  in  India  which  have  an  income 
of  1^  millions  sterling  chiefly  from  taxation.  A  great  advance  in 
district  self-go vemment  is  being  made  by  the  creation  of  partially 
elected  Municipal  and  Local  or  Rural  Boards.  The  provincial 
rates  tunount  to  3  millions  sterling,  also  from  taxation.  Since 
1871-72  the  Provinces  have  had  assigned  to  them  l^  the  Central 
Government,  for  the  non-imperial  services  involving  expenditure, 
annual  sums  now  amounting  to  14^  millions,  and  making,  with 
the  above,  17^  millions  out  of  the  gross  revenue.  This  de- 
centralisation of  finance  works  well  in  promoting  public  thrift, 
but  may  be  abused  as  an  excuse  for  increasing  taxatioa 
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CHAPTER  n. 

IHSU  AS  A  WHOLE. 

Gnat  Mounlaint.—i  1.  The  Himalaya,  g  2.  The  Safed  Eoh,  SuW- 
Tnftn,  and  Khirthar  BAoges.  %  3.  ITie  three  Homa  and  Pstkai 
Baugea.  E  1.  The  Western  and  Eaateni  Ghats.  §E.  TheAiarali, 
Tindhja,  and  Satpoora  Rangea. 

OraifJJiiwrg.— §9- The  Eaat  Himalaya  Ktws— the  Ganges.  8  7.  The 
Brahmapootra,  g  8.  The  Irawadi-  g  9.  The  Tait-toung  and 
Salween.  g  10.  The  Indus,  g  11.  The  West  Pemnsalar  Rivers— 
the  Narbada  and  the  Tapti.  g  12.  The  East  Peninsular  Rivera— 
the  Mahanadi,  Godavari,  Kiatna,  and  Eavari  with  Coleroon. 

WlUafiiUs,  Lakes,  Cattala,  Forests,  and  Bailwaya.  — g  1 3.  Waterfalls. 
g  11.  Lakes,  g  16.  Canals,  g  IS,  Forests,  g  17.  Trees  of  India. 
818.  Railways. 

Tht  Coast  from  Sues  Canal  to  Singapore. — g  19.  Harboon  and  Road- 
steads,    g  ao.  Tides,     g  21.  Lighthonaea  and  Light  TesselB. 

§  1.  Thx  Hiual^ya  ("snow-abode")  or  Him&cti&l  ("suov- 
mountain"),  a  word  converted  by  the  Greeks  into  Imaos  and 
EmodoB,  and  generally  but  incorrectly  pronounced  as  if  y  in  the 
laat  syllable  were  a  consonant,  ia  applied  (1)  to  the  snow- 
corered  zone  of  North  India,  between  the  Brahmapootra  Rivet 
on  the  east  and  the  Indus  on  the  west ;  and  (2)  to  the  series 
of  mountain  chains  forming  the  southern  eoarp  of  the  plateau 
of  Tibet  (16,000  feet),  the  Kuenlvm  which  overlooks  the 
lower  plains  of  Ea«t  Toorkestan  and  the  Qobi  Desert  bting 
the  northern  scarp. 

(1)  The  Himalaya  Proper  extend  for  1500  miles  from 
the  gorge  of  the  Brahmapootra  in  east  longitude  95°  30'  to  the 
gorge  of  the  Indus  in  east  longitude  72°.  This  Unbroken  water- 
shed of  above  18,000  feet  bounds  on  the  north  the  great  plain 
of  North  India,  which  haa  an  area  of  500,000  square  miles, 
gradually  rising  to  an  elevation  of  1000  feet.  At  a  point  20 
or  25  miles  from  the  outer  hills  the  jungly  morass  of  the 
Tftral  b^ns  and  stretches  from  10  or  15  mOes  nortli  into  the 
aaad  and  boulder  beds  of  the  Bliabar,  beneatli  which  the 
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drainage  of  the  hills  passea  into  the  TaraL  (a)  The  Sub- 
Himalaya  or  Siwallk  Ban^res  of  the  Tertituy  period 
then  rise  abruptly  to  3000  or  4000  feet,  and  elope  iswaids  to 
the  main  sfBtem,  forming  DoonB  (called  Man  in  Neptd),  or 
valleys  of  2000  to  2500  feet,  such  as  the  Dware  of  Bhootan, 
and  the  fertile  tea-tracts  of  Dehra  below  MuBsooree-Landbaui, 
and  Kangra  below  DharniBala.  West  of  the  Jhelam,  the  Sub- 
Bimalaja  end  in  the  Salt  Banse,  a  small  platean  to  the 
north  of  the  line  of  elevation  extending  to  the  Indua.  (b)  The 
Outer  Himalaya  Ban^e  rises  rapidly  from  these  Doons  to 
a  height  of  7000  to  9000  feet  and  tas  a  breadth  of  60  to  70 
miles,  on  which  the  European  sanitary  etations  from  Doijeeling 
west  by  Naini  Tal,  Mosaooree,  Simla,  Dharmsala,  Dalhoueie, 
and  Marree,  have  been  planted,  (ti)  The  Main  Himalaya 
or  Snowy  Ban^  is  reached  by  paeaea  which  lead  to  the 
regions  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  the  world  yet  surveyed — 
Mount  Everest  in  Nepal  (29,002  feet) ;  Klnohlnjlne^  in 
Sikkim  (28,156  feet);  Ohumalliari  (23,929  feet);  Dbawa- 
lafflri  in  Nepal  (26,836  feet) ;  and  Nanda-devl  in  Kumaun 
(25,700  feet).  These  and  others  not  named,  such  as  two 
in  the  extreme  west  (28,278  feet),  or  not  reached  by  the  sur- 
veyor's eye  and  instruments,  are  grouped  in  masses  on  the 
first  ranges  within  the  line  of  perpetual  anow  from  20  to 
30  miles  sooth  of  the  Indian  watershed.  On  a  line  of  160 
miles  long  between  the  78th  and  81st  meridians  in  Kumaun 
and  Oarhwal,  General  !(.  Strachey  notes  sis  great  snowy 
groups  with  five  great  rivers  passing  between  them.  He 
expects  the  number  of  peaks  between  25,000  and  30,000  to  be 
found  greatly  increased  as  knowledge  advances,  and  even  that 
points  may  be  diseovered  exceeding  30,000  feet  in  altitude. 
The  average  elevation  of  the  crest  of  the  Indian  watershed 
between  the  Brahmapootra  and  the  Indus  exceeds  18,000  feet ; 
the  passes  leading  to  it  from  the  south,  used  by  men  and 
animals  for  the  scanty  trade  which  the  Government  of  India 
has  done  much  to  foster,  are  irequently  higher  than  that,  with 
the  exception  of  that  which  leads  from  Kashmeer  to  Dras  in 
Tibet  (11,300  feet).  The  larger  rivers  roll  down  from  the 
snowy  watershed  at  from  800  to  1250  feet  per  mile  through 
profound  ravines.  The  large  and  level  valleys  of  Eathmandoo 
in  Nepal  and  Kashmeer  are  exceptional  Looked  at  in  their 
length  from  south  to  west  the  Indian  Himalaya  are  occupied 
fr^m  the  92d  meridian  to  the  89th  by  the  State  of  Bhootan, 
locally  termed  Lhopato ;  then  by  British  and  Native  Sikkim, 
or  Demojong,  up  to  the  88th;  then  by  the  protected ^State  of 
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Neptil  nearly  to  the  80th.  From  th&t  point  west  and  north- 
west to  the  Indna,  the  whole  aouthem  slope  from  the  snowy  creet 
of  the  watershed  to  the  plains  consists  of  British  Districts  like 
Eumaun,  Oarhvtd,  and  Simla,  or  States  like  Eashmeer. 

(2)  The  Tlbeto-HtmaJaya  extend  north  from  the  great 
plaiii  of  India  to  the  heights  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  the 
Indian  Watershed  (Himalaya  proper),  the  Tibetan  table- 
land, the  Toorkish  Watershed  (Kuenlua),  and  finally  the 
northern  slope  which  ends  in  the  plains  of  Central  Asia.  On  a 
line  drawn  through  Simla  the  breadth  of  this  mighty  mountain- 
system  is  at  least  400  miles.  The  Alps  have  a  breadth  of  75 
miles  from  the  Lake  of  Thun  to  the  Lombardy  plains.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  "  along  the  entire  range  of  the 
Himalaya  there  are  valleys  into  which  the  whole  Alps  might  be 
cast  without  producing  any  result  that  would  be  discernible  at  a 
distance  of  10  or  15  miles."  From  this  great  Tibetan  plateau 
are  throvnoS'to  south  and  north  the  rivers  of  India  and  Afghan- 
istan ;  to  the  west  the  Oxus  (Aksu)  or  Amu,  and  Jaxartes  or 
Sir ;  to  the  east  the  rivere  of  China,  Siam,  and  Burma.  The 
plateau  is  not  so  much  a  tableland  lying  between  the  two 
chuns  of  the  Himalaya  and  Euenlun,  as  "the  summit  (15,000 
feet)  of  a  great  protuberance  above  the  general  level  of  the 
earth's  sur&ce,  of  which  these  alleged  chains  are  nothing  mora 
than  the  south  and  north  borders,  while  the  other  ranges  which 
traverse  it  are  but  corrugations  of  the  mass  more  or  less  strongly 
marked  and  locally  developed."  The  whole  mountain  area  ex- 
tends from  east  to  west  about  2000  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth,  including  the  sloping  faces,  exceeds  500  miles.  The 
Tibetan  valleys  differ  Irom  those  of  the  Himalaya,  like  Eash- 
meer, being  long,  flat,  and  open,  but  narrow.  Qiis6  plateau 
(15,500  feet),  to  the  north  of  Eumaun,  on  the  upper  Satl^, 
is  the  largest,  being  120  miles  long  and  fivm  15  to  60  miles 
broad,  with  the  I^es  of  Rakas-tal  and  Hanasaraur. 

On  the  west  are  two  watershed  lines  at  right  an^es  to  the 
whole  mountain-system— the  Hindu  Koosh  of  Afghanistan, 
which  is  the  southern,  and  the  Terek-taeh  of  North  Toorkestan, 
which  is  the  northern. 

§  2.  The  Sapbd  Eoh  ("white  mountains"),  continuing  the 
ttorth-westfim  boundary  from  the  Himalaya,  stretcli  east  and 
north.  Beginning  between  Eabul  and  Ohazni,  east  of  the  Allah- 
Eoh,  the  range  runs  into  two  main  ridges  :  one  north-east  to  the 
Ebaibar  and  the  Eabul  rivers ;  the  other  due  east  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Eabul  with  the  Indus.  It  b^ns  a  few  miles  west 
of  the  Shutaivardaa  Pass,  between  Kooram  and  J^ogar.     Of 
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the  Dorthem  spurs,  tlioae  most  Suniliar  from  the  Aighan  wan 
are  tliat  which  ends  at  Bhutkhak,  the  Haft  Kotol,  and  the 
Qandamak,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  suspended  treaty. 
Of  the  southern  spurs  the  Peivar  ridge  is  best  known, 
Seetaxam  Mountain  (15,662  feet)  is  the  highest  point  of 
the  range.  The  Suladman  Hills  continue  the  hoimdaiy 
north  and  south,  from  Baunoo  in  the  Fanjab  to  Sind,  along 
the  whole  Der^at  Tfarown  off  from  the  same  Allah-Eoh 
ridge  at  which  the  Safed  Eoh  begins,  the  range  fonuB  the 
mountain  system  of  East  Afghanistan  and  Baloocbistan.  The 
eastern  slopes  drain  into  the  Indus,  the  western  into  the  Helmand, 
or  the  desert  between  Persia  and  Baloochistan ;  the  southern 
into  the  Arabian  Sea.  On  the  Indian  or  easteru  side  an  offshoot 
divides  the  drainage  of  the  Eooram  from  tlie  Ehost  ralle;.  A 
spur  divides  Ehost  &om  Dawar,  ending  in  Baimoo  district.  The 
Wazeeri  hills  and  the  Sarkh-Eoh  are  also  offihoota  The  Takht- 
i-SiUaJinan("  Solomon's  Throne")  is  the  highest  point  {11,295 
feet),  nearly  due  west  of  the  town  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  It  is 
anidie  in  a  rock  about  10  feet  below  the  summit,  looking 
as  if  it  bad  been  cut  out  by  hand ;  in  front  is  a  small  ledge, 
below  which  the  mountain  falls  precipitously.  The  legend  is 
that  King  Solomon  used  to  cause  himself  to  be  transported 
l^  genii  to  this  place,  and  sit  there  to  enjoy  the  cool  air. 
Many  pilgrims  ascend  the  difficult  path  to  visit  the  shrine 
on  the  summit.  From  the  parallel  lines  of  the  outer  Sulm- 
man  the  main  range  slopes  down  to  the  Valley  of  Kandahar. 
The  Ehirthar  Banse  (7000  feet),  enoneously  called  Hala, 
completes  the  north-western  border  of  Upper  Sind  to  the 
sea.  From  the  26th  paraliel  of  latitude  it  merges  in  the  Pabb 
HIUb,  which  run  for  90  miles  to  Cape  Monze  or  Ras  Muari. 
The  range  is  in  three  parallel  ridges ;  two  sanitaria  have  been 
tried  at  Dhar  Yaro  (6000  feet),  and  the  Dauna  Towers  in 
Uehar  (4500  feet),  but  the  access  is  very  difficult.  From  the 
eastern  ridge  the  arid  I^kki  HIUb  (2000  feet)  strike  for  50 
mUes  into  Karachi  district. 

53.  The  KoHA.  Mountains  (or  Yoma)  ("spinal  ridge"), 
in  three  lines,  and  the  Patkai,  are  the  four  principal  ranges 
which,  running  north  and  south,  flank  the  Himalaya  sys- 
tem on  the  east,  as  the  Safed  Koh,  Sutaiman,  and  Khirthar 
hills  do  on  the  west  (1)  The  ArnTran  Roma  start  south 
from  the  great  multiple  mass  of  mountains  in  Assam  which, 
after  enclosing  the  plain  of  Manipoor  State  and  Tipura,  con- 
tract into  a  defined  chain  at  Chittagong,  and  disappear  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Cape  Negrais,  700  miles  sontti.     The 
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line  IB  continued  in  the  Andaman,  Sumatra,  and  JftvaneBe 
islanda.  Its  most  prominent  point  is  the  Blue  Mountain  (above 
8000. feet),  in  21°  north  and  93°  east,  whence  it  throws  off  the 
watershed  between  the  Naf  and  Myoo  rivers  west  to  the  coast 
at  Angoo  Maw.  The  highest  peaks  are  the  Kyee-doung  ("ever 
visible")  on  the  Pegu  frontier,  and  the  double  Shwe-doung 
Moung  Hnitma  {"  golden  brother  and  sister  hill").  (2)  The 
Tegu.  Roma  rise  from  the  Be-me- then g  plains  north  of  British 
Burma,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Irawadi  and  the 
Tsittoung;  the  main  ridge  gradually  rises  t«  2000  feet,  when 
it  passes  south  hy  west  into  British  territory ;  at  Rangoon  it 
has  been  levelled  into  the  platform  of  the  Sbwe  Dagon  pagoda; 
after  falling  into  the  low  wooded  hills  on  which  stauds  the 
Syriam  pagoda,  the  range  sinks  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  the 
rocks  which  iinpe<ie  the  navigarion  of  the  Hmaw-won  below 
Kyouk-tan.  (3)  The  Assam  and  Patkai  Ranges  rise 
suddenly  from  the  Bengal  plain  220  miles  north  of  Calcutta; 
stretch  east  under  the  names  of  the  Garo,  Kasi,  and  Naga  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  jungles;  sweep  north-east  in  an  increasing 
mass,  often  traversed  by  the  Burmese  in  their  frequent  invasions 
of  Assam;  and,  when  14,000  feet  high,  meet  tie  lofty  prolonga- 
tion of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Himalaya  known  as  the  Lang- 
tang,  which  sends  down  the  Irawadi  &om  the  snows  of  its  southern 
fiice.  Thence  from  north-west  the  course  turns  south-east 
between  the  Irawadi  and  Salween ;  a  spur  approaches  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  near  Martaban,  dividing  the  Salveen  from  the  Tsit- 
toung  (Sittang) ;  15  miles  south  of  the  hitter  river  it  throws  ofT 
the  Poung-Ioung  range ;  50  miles  east  the  main  range  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  9000  feet  in  Kareng-nee,  after  which  it  gradually 
slopes  south  and  east  towards  the  junction  of  the  Bheng-laing 
and  Salween.  The  principal  British  peak  is  Nat-toung("  spirit 
hill"),  8000  feet,  south-east  of  Toung-ngoo.  (4)  The  Tenaa- 
aeriiQ  Ronoa,  the  water-parting  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  Gulf  of  Siam,  from  a  point  east  of  the  Salween  extends' 
south,  skirts  British  territory,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  Tenaaserim  division  and  Siam  from  the  gorge  through 
which  the  Thoung-yeng  passes,  where  is  the  immense  mass  of 
the  Moo-lai-yit  (5500  feet),  to  the  Pak-chan  River  in  the  south, 
§  4.  The  SahyAdki  or  Western  Ghats  form  the  most 
important  range  in  the  peninsula  of  India  proper.  Running  for 
1000  miles  along  the  west  coast  from  the  Tapti  River  to  Cape 
Comorin,  at  a  high  elevation,  this  wall  of  "  stairs  "  or  passes 
from  the  sea  tilts  the  whole  plateau  towards  the  Eastern  Ghats 
and  sends  the  great  rivers  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal     From  north 
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of  the  Tapti  valley  the  range  runs  south  for  800  milea  to  the 
Palghat  gap  of  Coimbatore,  through  the  districtB  of  Ehandeeh, 
Nasik,  Thana,  Sataia,  Ratnagiri,  and  Eauara,  and  irom  that  gap 
for  200  miles  farther  to  the  Agaetya  Peak  above  Cape  Comorin, 
through  Malabar  and  the  Cochin  and  Travankor  States.  Their 
average  altitude  is  3000  feet,  rising  to  4717  in  Mafaableahwar, 
and  to  TOOO  in  Cooi%  where,  in  the  Neeigiiia,  they  are  joined 
by  the  Eaatem  Ghats.  The  range  sends  out  spurs  with  separate 
local  names ;  in  the  south  its  more  isolated  groups  are  known 
as  the  Anarnalal,  Palnai,  Sblvaral,  and  Travankor  Hilla, 
fast  being  opened  up  by  coffee  and  cinchona  plantations,  by 
gold  companies  aud  as  sanitaria.  The  Bastem  G-hats,  start- 
ing from  south  of  the  Mahanadi  River,  in  Orissa,  pass  into 
Oanjam  and  Vizagapatam  districts,  where  the  higher  peaks  rise 
to  5000  feet ;  run  south-west  at  a  distance  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  of  from  50  to  150  miles ;  are  continued  in  the  low 
hills  which  mark  the  coast-liae  of  Chengalpat  and  TiimeTelli ; 
but,  in  their  main  elevation,  pass  from  the  Nellore  district 
south-west  into  the  plateaux  and  ridges  of  Mysore  and  the 
Neelgiris,  where  they  are  lost  in  the  Western  Qhate.  This 
eastern  chain  is  not  continuous  like  the  western,  hence  some 
geologiste  deny  it  a  separate  existence.  It  is  composed — to  the 
Boutii,  of  the  eastern  scarp  of  the  Mysore  plateau;  to  the  north, 
of  the  south-eastern  scarp  of  the  Bastar-Jaipoor  plateau ;  and, 
between  these,  of  short  isolated  ridges  of  metamorphic  rocks. 

§6.  The  Aeatali  ("line  of  peaks")  run  for  300  mOes 
from  north-east  to  south-west  through  Rigpootana;  in  Ajmer 
Province  the  separate  hills  imd  plateaux  unite  into  a  chain  to 
Mount  Aboo  (5650  feet),  which  forma  the  main  watershed,  and, 
like  a  coast  of  high  cliS's,  protects  the  conntiy  to  the  south-east 
from  the  sand  of  the  Rajpootaua  Thar  or  Desert  Prom  this 
watershed  the  rivers  flow  south-east  and  south-west  to  the  two 
seas.  The  range  throws  off  spurs  north-east  to  Delhi,  where 
the  Mutiny  Enege  of  1857  has  made  the  ridge  from  which  the 
Britifih  took  the  city  for  ever  famous. 

The  Vindhya  ("hunter"),  of  old  applied  to  the  hills,  in- 
cluding the  Satpooras,  which  separate  the  great  plain  of  Hin- 
dustan— the  "  middle  land  "  of  the  Aryan  Hindoos — from  the 
plateau  of  the  Dekhan,  is  now  confined  to  the  hiUs  north  of  the 
Navbada.  The  range  ibrms  a  great  rock  basin  running  east 
from  Neemach  for  600  miles  to  Sasseram,  and  north  to  south 
for  300  miles  from  Agra  to  Hoshangabad,  It  connects  the 
plains  of  Goojarat  with  those  of  the  Ganges  at  Rajmahal,  and 
■  of  J] 
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varieties.  The  eastern  continuation  of  the  Vindhya  is  the 
Kalmoor  Ban^e,  north  of  the  southern  Talley.  Both  ranges 
form  the  Bouthem  Ecarps  of  the  Vindhya  plateau  occupied  hj  the 
great  Native  States  of  Indore,  Ehopal,  BoondeUchand,  and  Bag- 
helkhand. 

The  Satpoora  Ranse  {'.'  seven  towna  ")  ninH  south  of  the 
Narbada  valley — which  it  divides  from  the  Tapti — parallel  with 
the  Vindhya  from  Amarkantak  through  the  Central  Piovince 
west  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  Flateaoz  of  Hazaribaeb 
and  Ohutia  Naepoor,  which  appear  to  continue  this  range  to 
the  east,  are  separate  elevations  fonned  of  different  rocks.  The 
Satpoora  run  for  600  miles  with  a  depth  of  100  miles  fitim 
north  to  soutL  Beginning  at  Amarkantak  they  form  a  trian- 
gular system,  of  which  the  base  runs  south-weatto  the  Saletekri 
Hills  in  Bhandara,  and  the  two  aides  proceeding  west,  shrink 
from  a  broad  tableland  into  the  two  ridges  which  bound  the 
Tapti  valley,  and  end  in  the  famous  fortresa  of  Aseergarh. 
The  MaUcal  HUIb,  running  south-west  from  the  Amarkantak 
plateau,  wall  in  the  granary  of  Chateesgarh ;  the  Central  Sat- 
poora comprise  the  Paobmcu'bl  or  Mahadeva  Hills  from 
Naidngpoor  to  Aseei^arh.  The  range  ends  on  the  west  in 
the  Badpeepla  Hills. 

The  Indbyadii  is  a  minor  rapge  between  the  Tapti  and 
the  Godavari. 

§  6.  The  East  Huiaiatan  Rivers. — Between  the  77th 
and  88th  meridians  the  waters  of  the  Himalaya  system  fall 
into  the  (Janges ;  those  east  of  the  88th  into  the  Brahmapootra ; 
those  east  of  the  97th  into  the  Irawadi  and  Salween.  The 
waters  to  the  west  of  the  77th  meridian  form  the  Indus.  The 
Oangea  is  personified  in  Qanga  ("  the  river  "),  eldest  daughter 
of  Himavat,  the  lord  of  snow.  The  stream  was  induced  by  the 
austerities  of  Bha^ratha  (whence  its  most  sacred  name),  great- 
grandson  of  Sagara  (the  ocean),  to  descend  from  heaven,  and  it 
fell  first  on  Shiva.  The  Ganges,  and  its  mam  tributary  the 
Jumna,  rise  in  a  re^on  of  snowy  peaks  of  tlie  first  magnitude 
from  mighty  glaciers,  the  former  above  the  temple  at  Gangotri 
(13,800  feet),  the  latter  to  the  west  above  the  temple  of  Jum- 
notrL  The  Ganges  is  formed  of  the  more  sacred  Bhagirathi 
frfm  Gangotri,  on  the  south  of  which  is  the  Shiva  temple  of 
Eedamath,  and  the  larger  Alaknanda,  fed  from  a  glacier  at 
the  Vishnu  temple  of  Badarioath,  in  Garhwal,  where  the  valleys 
lead  into  Tibet.  Forty-seven  miles  south  of  the  Deo  Prayag, 
or  junction,  the  somewhat  broad  stream  leaves  the  Sub-Hima- 
laya at  Hairdwar,  whence  it  gives  off  the  head  waters  of  the 
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great  Ganges  Canal.     Thence  it  flows,  vith  a  tortuous  and 

flhallow  but  broadening  course,  south-east  through  the  North- 
Western  Province  to  the  next  sacred  Prayag  at  Allahabad,  668 
miles  from  its  boui^  There  it  leceives  the  mater  Jumna, 
which,  having  left  the  hills  in  the  95th  mile  of  its  course,  has 
been  joined  by  the  Chambal  from  the  Vindhya  at  Ualwa,  has 
sent  o£F  BCTcrEd  canals,  and  has  drained  118,000  square  miles. 
The  great  Ganges  then  rolls  east  by  south-east  through  the  North- 
Westem  Province  for  140  miles  to  Benares,  with  its  temples 
and  cremation  ghats  ;  lecdveB  the  Goomti  and  G<^ra  Irom  the 
north,  and  the  Son  from  the  south ;  enters  the  Bengal  Province, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Gandak  and  Kosi  from  the  north,  and 
at  240  miles  from  the  Bay  of.  Bengal  begins  to  form  the  vast 
delta  along  with  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  north-east  at  Goa- 
lunda  Under  the  local  name  of  the  Me^na  estnary  the  main 
volume  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  NoakhalL  That  is  the 
most  easterly,  as  the  Hoogll  is  the  most  westerly,  and  com- 
mercially most  important  of  the  many  channels  through  which, 
in  the  network  of  the  Soondarban,  the  Qanges  reaches  the  ocean 
(Si^ar).  The  Hoogli  is  fonned  by  the  spilling  over  of  the 
Ganges  during  the  rainy  season  into  the  three  principal  channels 
of  the  Bhagirathi,  Jalangi,  and  Matabhanga,  and  by  several 
livers  from  the  south,  all  described  hereafter.  The  Ganges 
flows  in  main  stream  to  the  Megna  mouth  for  1557  miles,  and 
to  the  Hoogli  mouth  1507  miles ;  with  its  longest  affluent  its 
course  a  1680  miles.  It  is  20  miles  broad  at  the  entrance,  and 
from  1  to  2J  miles  in  the  dry  season  In  the  average  channel, 
while  ita  depth  is  30  feet.  The  flood  discharge  of  the  river  at 
B^mabal,  before  the  delta  begins,  is  1,800,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  and  the  ordinary  discharge  207,000.  The  catchment 
basin  enclosed  319,100  square  miles.  From  its  glacier  source, 
13,800  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Ganges  falls  to  10,319  feet  in 
10  miles  at  Qangotri;  at  Hardwar  it  is  1024,  and  at  Cawn- 
poor  379  feet. 

§  7.  The  Bbabuafootba  ("  son  of  firahma  "),  or  Tsangpo, 
from  the  southern  portion  of  the  Tibetan  tableland,  on  the  same 
central  line  of  82°  east  longitude  from  which  the  Indus  flows 
north-west,  rises  near  Manasaraur  Lake,  proceeds  south-east 
to  96°,  where  it  turns  south  through  a  gorge  of  the  Himalaya, 
like  that  of  the  Satlq,  and  as  the  Dihong  after  the  confluence 
of  the  Dibong  it  reaches  Assam,  where,  receiving  the  Lohit 
("blood-red"),  called  by  some  the  true  Brahmapootra,  from 
Brahmokoond,  it  flows  south-west,  forming  the  great  vall^ 
of  Aesom,  and,  near  Dhoobri,  turns  soath  to  the  Padma  or  main 
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Ganges  at  Goalunda,  in  union  with  which  it  reaches  the  head 
of  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal  as  the  Megna.  Its  course  is  estimated 
at  1800  miles;  it  drains  a  basin  of  361,200  square  miles. 
All  explorations,  from  those  of  Wilcox  in  1828  to  the  native 
surreyora — Goorkha,  Bhootea,  and  Burman — sent  oat  by  the 
Indian  Survey,  entitle  us  to  believe  that  the  Assam  Lohit  or 
Brahmapootra  of  the  Hindoos  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Tibetan  Tachok-tsangpo  ("horse-river"),  or  Tsangpo  ("great 
river,"  like  Gan^a).  Since  1865  the  trained  natives  have 
traced  and  ma'pped  the  river  from  Sh^tz^  as  far  east  as  Ghe- 
,tang,  and  thence  downwards  for  120  miles,  where  it  was  found 
to  be  250  paces  wide,  with  shght  current  and  very  deep,  on 
to  Gyala  Sindong,  287  miles  from  Chetang,  and  only  100 
miles  from  the  Dihong,  as  we  know  that  to  enter  .the  Assam 
valley.  Just  below  Gbetang  the  ordinary  discharge  of  the 
Brahmapootra  is  15,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  il»  maxi- 
mum flood  dischwge  is  250,000  cubic  feet.  On  the  right 
bank,  in  Assam,  the  Brahmapootra  receives  these  main  tribu- 
taries, the  Subaosiri,  Bhoroli,  Uanas,  Gadadhar  or  Sankos, 
Dharla,  and  Teeata ;  aod  on  the  left,  the  Noa  Dihing,  Buri 
Dihing,  Disang,  Dhansiri,  and  KapUi,  all  navigable  by  large 
boat,  and  some  by  steamer  in  the  rainy  season.  The  Brahma- 
pootra itself  is  navigable  by  steamer  800  miles  from  the  sea 
up  to  Dibroogarh.  In  volume,  utility  to  agriculture,  and  com- 
mercial fadlities,  this  is  the  third  river  of  India,  being  next  to 
the  Ganges  and  Indus.  Details  regarding  its  course,  local 
names,  and  marts,  will  be  found  under  each  district  which  it 
traverses  in  Assam  and  Bengal  Provinces. 

§  8.  The  Ieawadi  rises  iu  a,  snowy  range  among  the  Eachins 
in  Ebamti,  abont  latitude  28°,  as  seen  in  1826  by  Wilcox,  who 
crossed  over  from  Assam  to  north  of  Burma  vUt  the  Noa  Dihing, 
and  as  recently  confirmed  by  a  Burman  explorer  of  the  Indian 
Survey.  The  Irawadi,  like  the  Ganges,  has  two  sources,  sepa- 
rated by  one  day's  journey,  the  Eastern  or  smaller  (Myit-ngay), 
and  the  Western  or  larger  (Myit-gyee),  which  unite  at  26°  north. 
The  main  river,  flowing  southwards,  receives  the  Mogoung 
from  the  west  in  24°  50',  where  at  Hnote-choyone,  or  800  miles 
from  the  sea,  it  is  over  a  mile  broad.  It  enters  the  first  gorge 
14  mUes  south,  is  contracted  to  a  great  depth  at  a  spot  50 
yards  wide,  and  emerges  expanding  into  its  old  breadth,  while 
it  casts  up  sandy  shoals  and  encircles  peopled  islaade.  It 
receives  the  Taping  from  the  east ;  enters  Burma  at  the  frontier 
to  north  of  Majngna ;  straggles  among  sands  in  front  of  Bam5, 
where  the  British  Political  Agent  resided  and  the  trade  route  to 
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China  starts ;  passes  Eonng-UxUig-myo,  where  in  1769  the  last 
Chinese  invaders  nere  defeated ;  rushes  through  the  aecoiid 
defile,  and  below  Tsanipanago  through  the  third  defile,  aft«r 
which  the  valley  of  Ava  begins.  The  river  enters  British 
Burma  three-quarters  of  a  miie  broad,  is  contracted  between 
the  Pegu  and  Arakan  Roma,  traverses  the  fourth  and  last  defile 
before  passing  Frome,  and  opens  out  into  the  delta  below  the 
Akouk-toung  spur  of  the  Arakaa  Roma.  Before  reaching 
UenzSda  it  sends  o£f  the  Bassein  River  westwards,  which  fdlls  into 
the  Bay  of  Bei^  by  two  mouths,  east  of  Hiuaw-deng,  At 
Gnjoung-doon,  farther  south,  where  the  main  Irawadi  is  1^  mUe 
broad,  the  Fan-blaing  creek  starts  eastwards,  and  unites  with 
the  Hlaing  to  form  the  Rangoon  river  just  north  of  the  capital. 
The  main  river  throws  off  another  branch  westwards  past  Psn-ta- 
Qaro,  which  turns  southwards,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
through  the  Pya-ma-law  and  Pjeng-tha-loo  mouths ;  another 
eastwards,  which  reaches  the  coast  as  the  To  or  China  Ba-keer,  and 
still  another  eastwards  which  debouches  as  the  Pya-poon.  The 
great  Irawadi  itself,  continuing  southwards,  pours  its  waters  into 
the  sea  by  two  mouths,  the  east  of  which  is  Eyoon-toon,  and 
the  west  retains  the  name  Irawadi.  In  British  Burma  the  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Ma-htoou  or  Meng-doon,  Ma-d^,  and  Thai- 
1^-dan  on  the  right,  and  the  Eye-ui,  Bhuotlay,  and  Na-weng  on 
the  left  bank.  The  catchment  basin  is  estimated  at  158,000 
square  miles.  The  great  flood  discbai^,  which  has  led  a  few 
geographers  to  hold  that  the  Tsangpo  thus  reaches  the  sea,  is 
due  to  the  melting  snows  and  tremendous  rainfall  of  Ehaoiti. 
Colonel  Yule  calculates  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi  above  the 
Mogoung  to  be  the  some  as  that  of  the  Rhine,  at  Cologne. 

§  9.  The  TsiT-TOUNO  (Sittang),  the  second  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Burma,  flows  like  a  wounded  snake  from  its  source  in  the 
hills  of  Upper  Burma,  130  miles  above  the  British  frontier- 
town  of  Toung-ngoo,  for  350  mOes  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Alarta- 
ban,  draining  22,000  square  miles  between  the  Pegu  Roma 
and  Pouog-loung  ranges.  After  passing  the  town  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Shwe-gyeen  district  the  river  broadens  to  7  or  8 
miles,  and  then  contracts  rapidly  into  the  shape  of  a  funnel 
before  it  reaches  the  sea.  Hence  the  extraordinary  "bore." 
The  great  tidal  wave  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  joined  by  the  tide 
from  the  south-east  along  the  Tenaaserim  coast,  sweeps  up  the 
narrow  opening,  with  a  foaming  crest  20  feet  high,  and  carries 
all  before  it.  A  heavy  chop  sea  of  sand  and  water  following  is 
as  dangerous  to  boata  as  the  curllDg  wave.  The  bore  is  broken 
by  a  large  curve  below  Weng-ba-daw  creek,  throngh*which  there 
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U  boat  communication  with  Manlmein  during  the  rainy  Beaton. 
The  chief  feeders  are — on  the  west  tte  Tahwa,  Khyoung-tsouk, 
Eha-boiiQg,  Hpyoo,  and  Ewon;  on  the  east  the  Kwe-thai, 
Thit-nan-tha,  Ean-uee,  Tbouk-regat,  Bouk-thwa-wa,  Eyouk- 
gyee,  Shwe-gyeng,  and  Moot-ta-ma. 

The  Salween  (Nu  or  Lu  Chiang)  risea  in  a  higher  latitude 
than  the  Irawadi  to  its  west  It  traTereea  the  Shan  and 
Kareng-nee  States  Bontli  of  the  Yunan  Province  of  China,  as 
a  roc^  and  rapid  stream  in  a  narrow  vaUey.  It  is  300  yards 
broad  at  a  point  200  miles  from  the  sea,  where  it  crosses  the 
British  froDtier.  TheDce  south  to  the  Thoung-yeng  tributary 
it  is  a  navigable  swift  stream,  between  high  and  densely-wooded 
mountains,  where  it  contracts  to  30  yards,  and  10  miles  lower 
down  is  precipitated  in  great  rapids  over  a  ridge  of  rocks  which 
forbids  n&vigatioa  Ten  miles  lower  are  less  daogerous  rapda, 
and  at  the  Kyo-dan  it  flows  a  clear  and  swift  stream,  in  which 
t«ak  timber  rafts  are  formed.  Farther  south  it  receives  the 
Kuon-za-leng  from  the  west,  then  the  Bheng-laiog,  Gyaing,  and 
Attaran,  after  which  it  sends  off  the  Dara-boiik  or  MartalMua 
River,  navigable  to  the  sea,  and  flows  past  Uaulmein  for  30 
miles  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Amherst. 

g  10.  The  Indus,  the  Sindhu,  or  Abba  Sin  ("father  of 
rivers  "),  or  Atak  of  the  Hindoos,  and  Sintaw  of  the  Chinese, 
issues  from  the  Sin-ka-bab,  or  lion's  mouth,  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  peak  of  Kailas,  the  snowy  mountun  north  of  Manasaranr 
Lake,  which,  to  the  Hindoos,  is  at  once  tlie  centxe  of  the  world 
and  the  abode  of  the  gods  (22,000  feet)  ;  and  from  the  south  of 
which  the  Satl^  tributary  also  rises.  The  Indus  has  a  course  to 
the  Arabian  Sea  of  1802  miles,  and  drains  a  basin  estimated  at 
372,700  squ»%  miles.  From  Kailas  to  Atak  in  the  Panjab  is 
860  mUes,  and  thence  to  the  sea  through  Sind  is  942  miles. 
After  flowing  160  miles  from  its  source  it  receives  the  Ghar 
River  on  the  right;  enters  Kashmeer,  where  it  is  crossed  ty  the 
Earakoram  trade-route ;  passes  Leh  north-west  at  a  level  of 
11,728  feet,  its  source  being  16,000  feet,  and  Skardoh  in 
Little  Tibet,  where  at  14,000  feet  in  depth  it  sweeps  through  a 
famous  gorge;  suddenly  turns  southwards,  receiving  the  Gilgeet; 
tolls  for  1 20  miles  tlirough  the  wilds  of  Eohistan  to  the  Panjab 
border  near  Derbend,  at  the  base  of  the  Mahaban  Mountain; 
and  after  receiviog  the  Kabul  River  from  the  north,  reaches 
Atak,  which  gives  it  a  name.  Here,  at  13  miles  an  hour  in 
the  hot  season,  it  flies  past  the  gloomy  slate  rocks,  Jelalia  and 
Eemalia,  in  a  narrow  bed  crossed  by  every  invader,  then  opens 
out  into  a  bine  lake  like  that  at  Bagh  Nilab,  and  skirts  the  Sulai- 
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man,  fiiUing  20  feet  per  mile  above  Atak,  20  iucbes  in  the  110 
miles  from  Atak  to  Ealabagh,  and  8  inches  in  the  360  milea 
thence  to  Mithankot.  Just  above  that  place  it  receives  the 
Panjnad  ("five  rivers"),  containing  the  accumulated  waters 
of  the  Jhelam,  Chenab,  Ravi,  Beas,  and  Satlq),  which 
give  the  Faojab  its  name.  These  are  described  uader  that 
Province.  The  completed  Indos,  below  the  Paiguad  junction, 
has  a  breadth  of  from  2000  yarda  to  several  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  Hence  from  Kashmor  to  the  sea  it  hae 
formed  Sind,  as  the  Nile  has  produced  Lower  Egypt.  For 
580  miles  it  puxsues  a  south-westerly  course  through  Sind,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Arabian  Sea  by  many  changing  mouths 
over  a  line  of  coast  120  miles  in  extent  The  Eori  or  most 
southerly  mouth  separates  Sind  from  Kach ;  the  Hiyamrao 
mouth  is  now  the  largest  and  most  navigable,  having  gradually 
superseded  the  Khedewari. 

5  11.  The  West  Pbbinbulab  Rivers. — The  Narbada 
(Narmada),  separating  Hindustan  proper  from  the  Dekhan, 
flows  betweeD  the  Vindhya  on  the  north  and  the  Satpoora  oa 
the  south  for  801  mites,  from  Araarkantak  Hill  (3400  feet)  in 
Rewah,  the  sacred  name  of  the  river,  to  the  Oulf  of  Kambay, 
30  miles  below  the  city  of  Broach.  It  drains  a  basin  of  36,400 
square  miles,  and  its  maximum  flood  dischai^  is  2J  millions 
of  cubic  feet  per  second.  Three  miles  irom  its  source  the  river 
tumbles  70  feet  over  a  basaltic  cliff  in  the  Kapila-dhara  Falls, 
and  again  in  the  Dood-dhara  ("  milh  stream  ")  Fall.  Winding 
weatwards  through  the  Mandia  district  of  the  Central  Province  it 
forms  reaches  or  pools,  termed  "dohs,"  the  finest  of  which  is  be- 
tween the  ruined  palace  of  Bamnagar  and  Mandia  tovm.  Below 
this,  nine  miles  south  of  Jabalpoor,  the  river  has  a  fall  of  30 
feet,  known  as  the  Dhooau-dhaia  {"  mist;  shoot ")  into  the  deep- 
cut  channel,  where  it  rolls  between  walls  of  marble  rising  from 
50  to  80  feet,  famous  as  the  Marble  Rocka.  After  passing 
through  cotton  plains,  and  the  forest  jungles  of  Nimar,  sur- 
rounding the  sacred  island  of  Omkar  M^dhata  and  leaving  the 
shrines  of  Maheshwar  and  the  ruins  of  Mandu  behind,  the  river 
glides  ofi'  the  tableland  where  the  Vindhya  and  Satpoora  ranges 
almost  meet  and  drops  towards  the  rich  plains  of  Goqjarat, 
round  Turan  Mai  Hill  with  its  fine  lake  and  through  the  gorge 
of  the  Haran  Pal  {"  deer's  leap  ").  After  this  the  mwn  barrier 
occurs,  with  the  Makrai  whirlpool,  before  the  river  enters  on  the 
plain  of  Broach,  where  it  becomes  a  broad  muddy  stream  like  the 
Hoogli.  The  Narbada,  more  aacred  in  some  Hindoo  eyes  than  the 
Qangee,  the  merit  of  which  is  to  be  transferred  to  it  in  1890,  ia 
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frequented  by  pilgrims,  who  spend  from  one  to  two  years  in  walk- 
ing from  the  sea  up  one  bank  to  the  source  and  returning  by  the 
other  bank.  The  drainage  of  the  Yindhya  plateau  being  to  the 
north,  to  the  Ganges  vfdley,  the  Narbada  is  fed  chiefly  from 
■the  Bouth.  Its  chief  affluents  on  the  left  bank  are  the  Makrar, 
Chakrar,  Khanner,  Buihner,  Banjar  opposite  Mandla,  Teemar, 
Son^  between  Jabalpoor  and  Nareingpoor,  Sher  Shakar,  Doodhi, 
Korami,  Machna,  Tawa,  Ganjal,  Ajnal,  Deeb,  and  Gobi.  On 
the  right  bank  the  principal  affluents  are  the  Balm,  Hingna, 
Gaur  east  of  Jabalpoor,  Hiran,  Jamner,  Karan,  Hatni,  and 
Aurim  in  Bewa  Kantha.  The  Narbada  drains  but  neither  irri- 
gates nor  is  navigable  above  the  plains  of  Broach,  where  it 
widens  out  to  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  spanned  by  the 
Bombay  and  Baroda  Railway.  The  Tapti  flows  west  from 
Multai  in  the  E^tool  district  of  the  Central  Province  for  460 
miles  to  the  Arabian  Sea  beyond  Sural,  at  the  once  famoua 
port  of  Suwtdi.  It  drains  30,000  square  miles,  and  its  hourly 
discharge  varies  fix)ni  120,000,000  cubic  yards  in  flood  to 
25,000  in  the  driest  season.  On  its  banks  are  108  shrines 
(tirths),  of  which  Bodhan,  15  miles  east  of  Surat,  is  most 
frequented.  On  leaving  the  open  tract  of  B^tool  the  river 
plunges  into  a  gorge  of  the  Satpoora,  formed  by  the  Chikulda 
and  the  Kalibheet  spurs.  Just  above  Boorhanpoor  the  valley 
opens  out  into  the  plat«au  of  Khandesh,  whence  it  begins  to 
descend  to  the  plain  of  (Joojarat,  and  passes  through  the  Dang 
forests  into  the  rich  level  of  Surat,  where  it  becomes  a  tidal 
river  for  32  miles.  In  Khandesh  it  receives,  on  the  left  bank, 
the  Pooma,  Waghar,  Ooma,  Bori,  Panjhra,  and  Siva;  on  the 
right  bank,  the  smaller  Suki,  Aver,  Anmawati,  Gomd,  and 
Walha.  In  Surat  it  receives  the  Wareli  from  the  western  spurs 
of  the  Bigpeepla  hills.  Forty  miles  from  its  mouth  are  the 
Waghecha  rapids,  where  the  trap  rock  forms  several  islands. 
The  river  is  not  used  for  irrigation,  nor  for  navigation  above 
tidal  limits. 

§  12.  The  East  Penittsitlab  Rivxbs. — The  Mahanadl 
("great  river")  rises  25  miles  south  of  Raipoor,  where  the  hills 
divide  the  southern  plateau  of  Chateesgarh  ftiara  Bastar  State, 
and  flows  for  520  miles  northwards  through  the  Central  Province, 
and  eastwards  through  the  East«m  Ghats  and  Orissa  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  at  False  Point,  With  a  drainage  basin  of  43,800 
square  miles,  this  river  has  the  enormous  discharge  of  1,800,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  in  flood,  when  its  depth  is  increased  by 
32  feet;  in  the  hot  season  its  discharge  falls  to  1125  feet. 
The  canal  system  by  which'  the  water  is  utilised  is  described 
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under  OriBsa.  On  reaching  Seorinamn,  the  sbeam — being  Had 
hj  the  Seonath,  Jouk,  and  Hasdu — becomes  a  river,  and  from 
Malhar,  where  it  turns  eastwards,  is  navigable  by  bcuU.  It  is 
joined  by  the  Mand  and  Eelu  during  the  next  60  miles,  when,  at 
Padmapoor,  it  turne  Bouthwards,  receives  the  lb  from  the  north- 
east, struggles  past  Sambalpooi  through  maesee  of  rocks,  ia  joined 
bj  the  Tel  at  Sonpoor,  thence  proceeds  eastwards  through  rocks 
to  Dholpoor,  and  rolls  along  unrestrained  to  the  Eastern  Ghats, 
which  it  pierces  hj  a  gorge  40  nulea  long,  equal  in  beauty  to 
that  of  the  GoiiaTan.  It  finally  pours  down  on  the  Orissa 
delta,  which  it  forme,  through  the  narrow  gorge  of  Nan^f  7 
miles  west  of  Cuttak  town.  From  the  southern  bank  it  throws 
off  the  Katjoori,  which  divides  into  branches,  and  the  Faika ; 
from  its  northern  bank  it  sends  off  the  Borapat  aind  the  Ohitar- 
tala,  while  the  main  river  reaches  the  Bengal  coast  at  False  Point. 
The  Qodavari  (Goda  =  the  deity)  ciosaes  nearly  the  whole 
peninsula  in  a  length  of  898  miles  south-east  from  Trimbak  in 
Nasik,  which  is  only  60  miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  a 
catchment  basin  of  113,200  square  miles.  On  leaving  Nasik 
district  this  noble  river  forms  the  boundary  between  Ahmednagar 
district  and  Haidarabad  State,  receives  the  Pranheeta  near 
Sironcha,  where  it  enters  the  Central  Prorince,  which  it  divides 
frvm  Eudarabad;  while  it  is  fed  on  the  left  by  the  Indravati, 
Tal,  and  Savari.  At  the  confluence  with  the  last,  the  passage 
through  the  Eastern  Ghats  gives  it  the  scenery  which  has  caused 
it  to'be  compared  to  the  Rhine.  Imprisoned  for  20  miles  be- 
tween hills,  the  water  flows  in  a  deep  and  narrow  channel,  with 
a  current  occasionally  of  boiling  whirlpools.  On  emerging  from 
the  hills  it  passes  Rajamahendri  a  placid  but  mighty  stream  ; 
reaches  the  head  of  the  delta  at  Dowlaishaiam,  where  a  great 
current  throws  off  numerous  irrigation  channels,  and  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  by  the  three  principal  mouths  of  Gautami  Goda- 
rariat  Point  Koringanear  Cocoiiadaport,  yainat«yan  Qodavari, 
and  Vashishta  Godavari,  the  most  southern,  which  debouches 
at  Point  Narsapoor.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  has 
been  vainly  spent  to  open  the  upper  navigation  by  removing 
or  making  canals  round  the  three  great  barriers  of  rock  at 
Dooraagoodiem,  115  mUes  above  Bt^'amahendri ;  68  miles 
higher  up,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Pranheeta  ;  and  on  the 
Wardha,  75  miles  above  that.  The  Kiatna  or  Krishna,  from 
Mahableshwar,  40  miles  east  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  crosses  the 
peninsula  eastwards  for  600  miles  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  In- 
cluding its  great  tributaries,  the  Bheema  and  Toonga-bhadra, 
it  drains  an  area  of  94,500  square  miles.     From  its  source  (4600 
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feet)  it  rapidly  flows  eouthwards  and  then  eestvarda,  receiving 
the  Yerla,  Warna,  Idgarga,  Ghatprabha,  aod  Maiprabha,  when  it 
enters  HaJdarabad  State,  is  joined  b;  the  Bheema  &om  Ahmed- 
uagar  and  Pooua,  and  the  Toonga-bhadia  from  Myeore,  Bellaiy, 
and  Earnool ;  forms  the  boundary  betweeu  Haiduabad  and 
Madrsfl,  and  from  the  Eaat«m  Qhats  at  Bezw&ra  turoB  south- 
wardB  for  80  miles  through  the  Kistna  district,  which  it  has 
formed  and  irrigates,  and  reaches  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  two 
mouths,  Uasulipatam  being  the  chief  port.  The  Kavari 
(Canrery),  rising  farther  south  in  Goorg,  crosses  the  peninsula 
eastwards  for  476  miles,  draining  an  area  of  28,000  square 
miles,  and  reaches  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  two  mouths  in  Tanjore 
district.  From  Coorg  it  enters  Mysore  State  by  a  narrow 
gorge,  where  it  is  tapped  by  twelve  canals,  forms  the  islands 
of  Seringapatam  and  Shivasamoodram  with  famous  falls,  passes 
into  Madias  between  Coimbatore  and  Salem,  sweeps  past  Tiichi- 
nopoly  rock  and  at  the  island  of  Sriraagam  breaks  into  streams 
which  enclose  the  fertile  delta  of  Tanjore — the  Ooleroon  on  the 
north  and  the  main  river  on  the  south.  Negapatam  and  the 
French  Karikal  are  roadsteads  off  the  delta  From  Srirangani, 
where  the  flood  discharge  is  472,000  cubic  feet  a  second,  a 
Hindoo  dam  made  in  the  4th  century  a.d.  irrigated  the  counti?. 
Sir  A.  Cotton  made  a  similar  weir  across  the  Coleroon,  so  that 
the  two  rivers  irrigate  835,000  acre& 

§  13.  Watbkfallb. — The  great  rivers  of  India  are  remark- 
able for  falls  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  either  as  they  issue  from 
the  mountain  ranges  in  which  they  rise,  or  are  precipitated 
from  the  edge  of  the  plateaux  on  the  plains  below.  The  most 
gigantic  are  the  gorgu  of  the  Indus  and  the  Satlq  in  the 
Himalaya ;  the  most  beautiful,  those  of  the  Uahanadi  and 
Godav&ri  as  they  pierce  the  Eastern  Ohats.  Of  waterfalls, 
popularly  so  called,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Jog  or  Four 
Falls  of  Oersoppa,  formed  by  the  Sharavati  Elver  ("  arrow 
bom  "),  as  it  hurls  itself  down  the  western  face  of  the  Mysore 
plateau,  a  sheer  descent  of  960  feet,  on  its  way  to  the  Arabian 
Sea  at  Honavar  in  North  Kanara  district,  30  miles  distant. 
Next  in  interest  are  the  Shivasamoodram  Falls  of  the 
Kavari  ("sea  of  Shiva"),  by  which  the  river  descends  300 
feet,  passing  from  Mysore  State  to  Coimbatore  district.  The 
Gokak  Falls  of  the  O-batprabha  Biver,  as  it  hurries  through 
a  picturesque  gorge  from  its  source  in  the  Gokak  flank  of  the 
Western  Qhats  iuBelgaum  district  on  t«  the  plateau  of  the  Dekhan 
to  join  the  Kistna,  present  the  spectacle  of  100,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  (in  July)  precipitated  178  feet  into  the  fissure  below, 
r„3t,7=^-,nGt.>0^lc 
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witb  a  thnndeiing  sound  heard  several  miles  off.  The  Faikara 
river  &11b  over  the  edge  of  the  Neelgiri  hills.  The  Falls  of 
the  T'ena,  familiar  to  visitors  of  the  Mahableahwar  sanitariimi 
in  the  Weiatern  Ghats,  descend  600  feet  over  a  steep  cli^  form- 
ing a  scene  of  great  beauty.  The  Mawsmal,  at  Cherrapoonjee, 
has  a  sheer  fall  of  1800  feet  The  B.  Tons  falls  200  feet  near 
Ohacbai  in  BoondeLkluuid.  As  the  moimtainous  districts  and 
upper  waters  of  the  rivers  of  India  come  to  be  opened  np, 
aimost  every  elevated  district  will  be  found  to  reveal  scenery 
worthy  of  permanent  description.    . 

§  14.  Laexs  (Tal)  are  few  in  India  proper,  even  in  the 
Indian  Himalaya,  in  comparison  vith  the  area.  But  they  are 
numerous  and  large  in  the  Tibeto- Himalaya,  and  in  Tibet, 
north  of  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude  and  between  the  8Sd  and 
92d  meridians  east,  where  the  tableland  between  the  Indian  and 
Toorkish  Watersheds  bas  no  escape,  yet  known,  for  its  waters. 
Uaiia8araur(15,000feet),  the  source  of  the  Sating,  and  Bakhas 
Tal  (Ravana-hrada)  lie  near  the  Kailas  peak,  from  which  the 
Indus  and  the  Brahmapootra  drain  the  waters  of  the  Northern 
Himalaya  into  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  re- 
spectively. On  the  Pamir  Steppe,  or  "  roof  of  the  world,"  is 
the  great  Pamii  Lake,  named  Victoria  (13,900  feet)  by 
Captain  Wood,  who  in  1838  found  it  H  miles  long  and  1 
broad,  and  more  accurately  described  by  Captain  Trotter  in 
1874.  The  Ozus  issues  from  its  western  end,  there  draining 
the  whole  Pamir ;  the  Aksu,  from  the  Little  Pamir  Lake, 
receives  the  eastern  drainage.  Pancrkonff  (13,936  feet),  south- 
east of  die  Karakoram  division  of  the  Himalaya,  is  a  series  of 
saline  lakes  extending  for  100  miles;  the  lowest  is  40  miles 
long.  Sixty  miles  east  of  Manasaraur,  from  the  Mariam-la  or 
pass,  where  the  comparatively  low  saddle  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Satlej  from  that  of  the  Brahmapootra  connects  the 
Northern  and  Central  Himalaya,  native  explorers  sent  by  the 
Imperial  Survey  have  recently  visited  and  partially  described 
the  following : — Palti,  in  the  east  of  the  central^range  first  visited 
by  Manning  in  1811,  tiie  remarkable  ring-lake  nearly  encircling  a 
great  central  island,  separated  from  the  upper  Brahmapootra 
valley  by  the  Khamba-la  spur  ;  Cbonito-donfi,  &rther  west 
and  north  of  the  Arun  river  basin,  a  lake  about  20  miles  loDg 
and  16  broad  (14,700  feet  altitude) ;  Dal«u-chu  (15,000  feet), 
seen  but  not  visited  bj  the  native  surveyors,  the  source  of 
the  Dingri  Kiver;  Tentfri-nor,  near  Lhasa,  reached  by  the 
native  surveyor  in  1872  by  crossing  the  Khamba-la  Pass,  60 
miles  long  by  from  16  to  25  broad,  with  large  island;,  v)d  at 
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15,200  feet  level ;  farther  north  u  Bul-oho,  6  milee  long  bj  & 
Ivoad,  where  borax  is  found ;  also  Eobo-nor  ("  blue  sea  "). 

In  t^e  Southern  Himalaya,  the  lakee  beat  known  aie  those 
of  Kaehmeer,  especially  Srsenaffar,  ManaBbal,  the  most  beaa- 
tiAil,  and  Woolar,  the  largest  j  the  Konaa  Na^  on  the  top  of 
the  Peer  Panjal  range ;  Nalnl  Tal,  the  chief  sanitarium  of  tiie 
NoTth-Westem  ProTince ;  and  the  Six  Lakes  of  Slktelm  on  the 
top  of  a  raDge(froni  12,000  to  15,000  feet),  with  Chumalhari's 
snowy  cone  b^iiad.  Almoat  every  district  in  well-watered 
Provinces  like  Bengal  has  its  lake-swamps  oijheelt,  and  those  in 
more  hilly  tracts,  their  artificial  lakes  (talaci)  and  vast  tanks  or 
reservoirs  made  by  embanking  a  ravine.  Many  of  these  are  of 
exquisite  beauty,  and  all  are  the  sources  of  irrigation  and  pre- 
servation agaioHt  drought.  Of  salt  lakes  the  most  remarkable 
are  Sambhar  in  R^pootana  and  Lonar  in  Berar.  On  Mount 
Aboo  sanitarium  is  the  Nakhl  Ta.la.o,  or  gem  lake  ;  at  the 
deserted  captal  of  the  same  name  is  tbe  little  Amber  Laka 
In  Ahmedabad  the  Nal  covers  i9  square  miles  with  brackish 
water.  In  Bombay  the  EUum  of  Kaob  is  an  inland  lake  of 
8000  square  miles  in  the  dry  season,  and  an  arm  of  the  sea  dur- 
ing the  nuny  season,  when  it  unites  the  Qulfs  of  Each  and 
Eambay.  Near  Sehwan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  is  the 
Manohar  Lake,  which  covers  160  square  miles  in  the  season 
of  inundation.  In  British  Burma  are  four  lakes  or  lagoons — 
Kaudanffyee  ("  royal  lake  ")  near  Rangoon,  Uoo  in  Henzada 
district,  Lahsyln,  and  Bassein.  Besides  these.  Back- 
waters, or  salt  lakes  formed  by  sand-spits,  run  along  large 
portions  of  the  two  coasts.  On  the  east  are  the  CliUka, 
Kolar,  and  Fullkat  Lakes ;  on  the  west,  running  up  from 
Cape  Comorin,  are  the  Travankor,  Cochin,  and  Malabar  back- 
waters. Many  of  these  are  connected  by  canals,  and  form 
valuable  lines  of  communication,  while  tbeir  harbours  are  the 
centres  of  a  prosperous  fishing  population. 

$  15.  Cakals. — Since  1823,  and  especially  since  the  great 
north-west  faminp  of  1833,  the  Government  of  India  has  spent 
upwards  of  twenty  millions  sterling  on  canals,  chiefly  for  irri- 
gation, and  partly  for  navigation,  which  are  officially  estimated 
to  yield  now  about  5J  per  cent  a  year  on  the  outlay,  in  the 
proportion  of  £900,000  from  "productive"  works  for  which 
the  aqiital  was  borrowed,  and  £200,000  on  former  works  con- 
struotal  from  ordinary  revenue.  In  Bengal  and  Bombay  Pro- 
vinces the  irrigation  works,  especially  the  Orisea  and  Son 
Canals,  cause  a  heavy  loss.  In  the  North-Westem,  Paqjab,  and 
Madras  Provinces,  the  canals  are  estimated  to  yield  an  annual 
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Hurplufl  of  £150,000  above  4J  per  cent  The  most  profit 
able  works  are  thoae  in  Madras  and  the  North -West,  first 
constructed  by  the  old  native  rulere,  and  opened  out  and  im- 
proved by  British  engineers.  The  Government's  firat  enterprise 
was  in  1823,  when  it  restored  the  FIroz  and  Dellil  canals,  and 
afterwards  developed  the  Western  and  Eaatem  Junma 
ObubIb.  In  1836,  the  greatest  of  all  irrigation  works,  the 
Great  Oangee  Canal,  was  surveyed,  in  1848  was  begun, 
and  in  1854  was  opened  by  Lord  Balhousie,  from  Hardwar  at 
the  foot  of  the  Siwaliks  to  Cawupoor.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  largely  improved  and  extended,  so  that  it  has  protected  an 
extensive  area  from  successive  dearths  like  that  of  1861,  and 
has  sent  food  to  other  tracts  stricken  with  drought  All  the  prin- 
cipal irrigation  channels  and  reservoirs  will  be  found  described 
under  their  respective  Provinces,  from  the  Son  and  Mahanadl 
in  the  Bebar  and  Orissa  divisions  of  Bengal ;  from  the  Satled 
at  Roopar,  the  Bavi  or  Bari  Doab  at  Madhoopoor,  and  the 
Blrhind  Canal  just  opened,  with  a  navigable  length  of  178 
miles,  and  53'i  with  branches,  in  the  Fanjab ;  from  the  Indus 
in  Sind  ;  from  the  Narbada  and  Taptl  in  Bombay  ;  from  the 
Lower  Oodavari,  Eistna,  Pennar,  Eavari,  and  Ooleroon 
in  Madras ;  from  the  Toonffha-blifidra  and  Upper  Taptl 
and  Eistna  in  the  Dekhan  plateaa  The  Irrigation  Depart- 
ment maintains  many  thousand  miles  of  embankments,  especially 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Bei^l  and  Burma  rivers,  to  pro- 
tect the  densely-peopled  and  cultivated  tracte  from  inundation. 
The  total  canal  mileage  of  India  is  not  under  13,000,  besides  a 
vast  network  of  distributing  channels.  Of  200  millions  of  acres 
usually  mder  cultivation  in  India,  30  millions  are  protected  by 
irrigation- — 8  millions  from  canals  and  reservoirs,  12  millions 
from  wells,  and  the  residue  from  less  permanent  sources. 

5  16.  FoREflTa — In  1846  the  firet  attempt  at  forest  con- 
servancy was  made  in  Bombay,  to  secure  supplies  of  Malabar 
teak  for  the  dockyard.  In  1856  Dr.  Cleghom  organised  forest 
administration  in  Madras,  and  Dr.  firandia  in  the  recently- 
conquered  Pegu.  In  1864  the  success  of  their  efforts  led  to  the 
formation  by  the  Government  of  India  of  a  Forest  Department 
under  an  Inspector-General.  A  series  of  Forest  Acts,  Regula- 
tions and  Rules,  from  1865  to  1878,  has  given  India  as  perfect 
a  system  of  forestry  as  any  in  Europe,  by  which  1 6,000  (to  rise 
to  20,000)  square  miles — area  of  Switzerland — excluding  the 
Native  States,  and  Madras  and  Bombay,  are  strictly  reserved 
and  demarcated,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  State  of  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling,  but  yielding  a  net  surplus  revenue  of_^above  a 
r„3t,7=^-,nGt.>t)t^lc 
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quarter  of  a  million.  Bombay  has  7771  miles  of  reseired 
forests,  and  Madras  has  806.  In  the  PraviiiceB,  as  veil  as 
in  the  States,  there  is,  hesides,  a  very  large  extent  of  pri- 
vate forest.  Of  ABHom  only  6750  square  miles  are  under 
cultivation;  there  are  8000  square  miles  of  State  forests,  of 
which  2015  have  been  reserved  and  another  1000  will  yet  he 
demarcated.  But  in  the  one  district  of  Goalpara  the  large 
native  landholders  own  620  square  miles  of  forests,  while  in  the 
chief  tea-producing  districts  of  OftOhar,  Seebaaear,  and  Lak- 
hlmpoor,  the  European  tea-plaut«rs  hold  650  square  milea  of 
forest  land.  In  British  Burma  only  5500  are  cultivated  out 
of  67,320  square  miles.  The  rest  is  largely  forest  and  grass  land, 
of  which  1600  has  been  demarcated,  and  SOOO  more  will  be 
reserved.  In  the  other  Provinces  the  forest  area  is  less,  but 
there  is  great  variety  in  their  conditions.  The  area  of  reserved 
forests  in  Bengal  Provinco  is  above  3000  square  miles;  in 
the  North-Westem  Provlnoe  with  Oudh,  3300;  in  the 
Panjab,  above  800 ;  in  the  Central  Provliice,  2600 ;  in 
Coorsr,  230;  in  AJmer,  101;  in  Berar,  1400;  and  in 
Mysore  State,  451.  In  India  the  aim  and  the  results  of 
forest  conservancy  are  not  only  climatic  and  commercial,  but  to 
mitigate  the  disastrous  effects  of  seasons  of  drought  and  famine. 
Roads  and  railways  facihtate  the  removal  of  grain,  but  cattle- 
fodder  cannot  be  so  distributed  to  the  same  extent ;  it  mast 
dther  be  produced  on  the  spot,  or  the  cattle  must  be  driven 
where  it  is  available.  To  meet  the  want  of  grass,  and  the  con- 
sequent mortality  among  cattle  which  attends  all  famines,  is  a 
chief  object  of  the  Forest  Department  in  planting  100  square 
miles  of  the  bare  hills  of  Ajmer-Merwara,  e.g.,  with  the  result  of 
improving  the  water-supp^  in  tanks  and  wells-  Village  grass- 
preserves  are  (m  old  Hindoo  institution,  especially  in  Bfdpoo- 
tana  Btates,  like  Bhartpoor,  Kishei^arh,  and  Mewar,  where 
the  cattle  were  saved  in  the  famine  of  1867-8,  while  those  of 
Ajmer  died.  The  department  consists  of  93  (to  rise  to  100) 
conservators,  and  97  native  rangers  (to  rise  to  600),  trained  in 
the  Forest  School  at  Dehra  Soon. 

§  17.  Tbees  of  India. — There  are  about  2000  species  of 
indigenous  trees  in  India ;  there  are  40  in  Great  Britain,  Those 
are  most  important  which  are  found  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
timber  of  which  is  most  durable  in  a  tropical  climate.  Of  these 
Dr.  Brandis,  the  first  Inspector-General,  names  the  following  :■ — ■ 

(a)  The  Deodar  {Cednii  deodara),  found  on  the  Nirth-Weet  Hima- 
layit,  between  6000  and  SGOO  feet,  mixed  with  other  pines  and  several 
species  of  oaks.  ,-.  , 
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(,b)  The  Sisaoo  {DalUrgia  atsioo),  a  jeregarioiu  tree,  found  along  the 
rivers  which  ieeue  from  the  HtmaUja,  iringiDg  their  banks  and  extend- 
ing far  up  into  the  hiUe  to  3000  feet,  and  forming  large  forests  along 
the  rivers  ontside  the  hills.  It  ia  one  of  the  best  woo&  in  India,  of  a 
rich  brown  colour,  strong,  durable,  useful  for  furniture,  carriage- 
bnilding,  and  other  purposes. 

{e)  The  Ehaii  {Acada  calwhu\  a  negarioaB  and  most  useful  tree, 
of  very  irtde  distribution,  common  in  Northern  ludia,  often  associated 
with  elssoo  !□  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  which  issue  &om  the  Himalayt^ 
and  also  found  in  the  drier  districts  of  British  Bunna,  both  on  low 
ground  and  on  the  bills.  The  red  heart-wood  is  extremely  durable, 
and  ia  used  for  house-posts  and  building  generally.  The  heart-wood 
ie  also  used  on  a  very  large  scale  for  the  manufacture  of  Cntch  or 
Catechu,  a  most  valuable  tanning  material,  which  is  an  extract  made 
by  simmering  chips  of  the  wood  in  water,  and  by  boiling  down  the 
^rk-colonred  fluid  into  a  hajd  ehining  blsch  mass,  the  Catechu  of 

(<2)  The  Sal  {Shorea  robusla),  a  remarkably  gregarious  tree,  in  leaf 
nearly  throughout  the  year,  with  neat  powers  of  reproduction.  The 
heart-wood  is  bard,  heavy,  and  durable ;  it  is  used  extensively  for 
building  snd  for  rail  way- sleepers  throughout  Northern  and  a  great 

ert  of  Central  India,  The  sal  forms  extensive  forests,  almost  pure, 
th  at  the  foot  of  the  Eimal^ra  and  on  the  hills  of  Central  India, 
stretching  from  the  Ganges  in  Bengal  to  the  sandstone  hills  of  Fach- 
marhi  in  the  Central  Province. 

(e)  The  Teak  lTeel<nui  graTidia),  a  deciduous  tree,  with  large  rough 
leaves,  attaining  a  great  size.  This,  the  most  important  of  the  Indian 
timber  trees,  is  found  in  mixed  forests,  assooiatea  with  bamboos  and  a 

Ct  variety  of  other  trees,  over  tha  whole  of  Southern  India  and  in 
na,  extending  in  Central  India,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Trans- 
Qangetic  Penins^a  to  north  latitude  26°.  The  timber  of  teak  is 
prized  more  in  India  than  that  of  any  other  trees,  and  forms  an  im- 
portant  article  of  export  to  Europe  and  America  from  the  Bunna 

(/)  The  Blackwood  (Dalhargia  ItUifolia),  an  evergreen  tree,  with 
handsome  dork-coloured  heart-wood,  much  prized  for  furniture,  is 
found  in  mixed  forests  all  along  the  Western  Ghats,  where  it  attains  a 
large  size.  The  tree  is  also  found  in  other  parts  of  India,  bat  does  not 
there  attain  any  large  size.  The  blackwood  or  rosewood  belongs  to 
tile  same  genus  as  the  sissoo  of  Northern  India,  but  its  wood  is  darker 
coloured  and  more  heavy. 

tg)  The  Babool  or  Kikor  (Acacia  Arabka),  a  gregarious  tree,  with 
a  h^^  and  heavy  heart-wood,  which  forms  ertensive  forests  along  the 
Indus  in  Sind,  where  the  life  of  the  tree  is  maintained  in  an  arid 
cliinatB  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river.  It  also  forms  extensive 
forests  along  the  rivers  and  on  stretches  of  low  land  in  the  dry  region 
of  the  Dekhan,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  many  districts  of 
India,  extending  north  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  in  the  Panjab 

(A)  The  Toon  {Cedrila  Toorui),  a  fast-growing  tree,  with  bushy 
foliage  and  light  red-coloured  wood,  somewhat  resembling  mahogany, 
nowhere  gregarious,  but  found  scattered  on  rich  moist  soil  in  the  outer 
valleys  of  the  North-West  Himalaya  and  in  Burma. 

(i)  The  India-Rubber  {Fiois  elastica),  a  huge  evergreen  tree  of  the 
£g  tribe,  with  thick  leatiiery  shining  leaves,  which  sends  numerous 
atrial  roots  down  to  the  ground  from  its  branches.     The  rubber  kit 
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caoutchouc  is  a  wMte  milk  ^hich  exudes  from  cuts  mitde  in  the  stem 
and  roots.  The  tree  is  indigenous  in  the  moist  forests  of  Assam  tmd 
Eastern  Bengal,  but  doea  not  artend  south  further  than  24°  north 
latitude. 

(i)  The  Sandal  {SantaliiM  album),  a  small  evergreen  tree,  with 
elegant  hanging  bunches  and  small  black  berries,  valuable  on  account 
of  the  esLceedinely  fragrant  heart-wood,  which  is  used  for  carving  and 
incense,  and  is  latgelj'  export*!  to  China.  The  tree  grows  in  the  drier 
regions  of  Southern  India,  generaOj  in  open  forests  or  on  waste  lands, 
and  commonl;  in  hed)je-rows  and  □□  Gelda.  Its  chief  haMtal  is 
Mysore  State  and  the  adjoining  Madias  districts,  where  it  is  held  to  be 
a  ro^  tree,  which  may  ba  cut  only  by  permission  of  Government, 

Teak  is  planted  on  a  large  scale  in  Burma,  where  a  plan  has  been 
followed  wiUi  jgreat  success,  known  under  the  name  of  toungya  teak 
plantations.  The  Earengs  and  other  tribes  practise  a  shifting  kind  of 
cultivation,  by  cutting  and  burning  the  forest,  and  raising  one  or  two 
craps  in  the  ashes.  On  the  clearances  thus  made,  and  together  with 
the  rice  which  is  the  chief  crop  raised,  the  teak  seed  is  sown,  and  the 
result  is  a  complelfl  crop  of  that  valuable  tree,  provided,  the  bamboos, 
the  coppice-shoots  of  other  trees,  grass,  and  herbs  are  cleared  sufficiently. 
For  this  Is  the  great  difficulty  in  all  sowing  and  phiiitinK  operations  in 
the  maister  and  tropical  parts  of  India,  that  the  growni  of  bamboos 
and  other  trees  is  so  luxuriant  that  the  teak  or  other  kinds  planted 
get  choked.  On  the  system  of  these  t&wiurya  plantations,  a  total  area 
of  2fil5  acres  had  been  planted  up  to  the  1st  April  1880,  at  a  cost,  on 
an  average,  of  Rs.  314,  or  about  18  shillings  an  acre  ;  and  the  planta- 
tions on  this  system  are  now  being  extended  annually  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  forests  of  British  Burma.  Extensive  plantations  of  india-robber 
have  been  made  in  Assam,  Broad  linas  are  cleared  through  the  forest, 
and  the  seedling  are  planted  out  on  raised  mounds  of  earth.  This 
plan  has  succeMed  admirably. 

Foreiya  trees. — Some  trees  of  Southern  Europe,  such  as  the  aweet 
chestnut,  the  Spanish  olive  and  the  Carob  {Ciraionia  siliqua),  have  beeu 
introduced  in  rJorthem  India ;  and  of  these,  the  sweet  chestnut  has 
succeeded  remarkably  well  in  certain  situations  in  the  North-West 
Himalaya.  From  South  America  the  Pilktcotobiwm  Saman  has  lately 
been  introduced,  with  great  success,  in  the  tropical  provinces  of  ludia, 
and  particularly  in  the  moister  districts,  its  extreme  rapidity  of  growth 
being  its  chief  recommendation.  The  mahocany  has  been  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  Bengal  and  Bnrma 
forests,  where  it  thrives  well.  The  mahogany  grown  near  Cabutta 
yields  timber  equal  to  that  of  the  American  tree.  Several  of  the  South 
American  caoutchouc  tiees  are  also  cultivated  by  way  of  experiment  in 
Malabar  and  the  sonthem  districts  of  Burma,  where  the  climate  is 
favourable.  Of  the  different  species  of  cinchona  extensive  plantations 
have  been  made  on  the  Neelgiris  and  in  Sikkim,  Of  fruit  trees  a  large 
number  have  coine  from  America,  such  as  the  guava  and  castaid  apple. 
From  Africa  the  Baohab  (Adamsimia  digiiaia,)  is  an  old  introduction, 
and  large  specimens  of  this  remarkable  tree  are  found  here  and  there 
near  viBages  and  Muhammadan  shrines.  The  Tamarind  tree  {Tamar- 
indta  Ijtdica),  wMch  is  commonly  cultivated  on  account  of  its  Iroit,  is 
also  probably  from  Africa.  Of  forest  trees,  the  most  important  intro- 
ductions have  been  made  from  Australia.  Forests  raised  by  planting, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  of  the  Eucalyptus  glo/mtus  or  Blua  Gum, 
cover  laj'ge  areas  on  the  Neelgiris,  and  several  species  of  .^cac^  also  have 
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been  eztenBiTely  planted.  Other  species  of  Eucalyplu»  ht,y«  bean 
found  to  thrive  in  the  pUiaa  of  Northern  India  and  in  the  North- Welt 
Himalaya..  Some  of  the  more  important  articles  produced  are  these : — 
C^ioufcAeuc,  from  the  JVnu  eliutica;  Sh^t-lacaJid  Lac-dyt,  made  by  the  lac 
ineect,  which  liTes  on  a  great  variety  of  trees,  aDd  which  is  propa^ted 
artificially  on  a  large  scale  in  certain  districts  of  the  CBntral  Province ; 
Sandalvrood ;  CiUm,  the  extract  made  from  the  heart- wood  of  Acaeia 
caltthu ;  and  Myrobalaja,  the  dried  fruit  of  several  Hpecies  of  Ttrmin- 
alia,  particularly  of  JVrmtJiaJia  chtbula,  a  most  valuable  article  for 
tanning,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  Europe  and  America. 

5  18.  RuLWAYS. — In  thirty  years,  since  the  firat  sod  of  an 
Indian  railway  waa  cut,  the  tot^  mileage  has  risen  to  about 
10,000,  and  other  2000  miles  are  under  eurrey  or  constructioQ. 
Lord  Dalhousie  planned  the  trunk  eystem  of  strat^c  and  com- 
mercial linefi  to  connect  Calcutta  with  Bombay  and  Lahore, 
Bombay  with  Madras,  and  Madras  with  the  Malabar  coaat  by 
means  of  companies  to  whom  6  per  cent  interest  was  guaranteed. 
On  the  approaching  completion  of  these  mwn  lines,  which  are 
on  the  5i  feet  gauge,  the  Government  itself  entered  on  the  cou- 
stmction  of  feeders  and  estensions  on  the  narrow  (metre)  gauge, 
and  exercised  its  right  of  purchasing  the  guaranteed  East  Indian 
line,  which  has  been  most  profitably  worked  as  a  State  BaOway 
since  1880.  Of  the  projected  lines  the  most  important  is  one 
of  366  miles  to  connect  the  East  Indian  line  at  Seetarampoor 
coal-fields,  and  pass  through  Chutia  Negpoor  by  Samttalpoor 
and  tbe  Uahanadi  valley  to  the  Chatcesgarh  line,  so  as  to  give 
Calcutta  the  shortest  and  most  direct  communication  possible 
with  Bombay  by  Nagpoor.  This  line  may  also  be  continued 
east  to  the  Madras  port  of  Bimlipatam,  down  the  Eastern 
Ghats.  The  capital  outlay  to  the  beginning  of  1882-83  was 
X134,200,581.  In  1881  the  net  revenue  amounted  to 
X6,952,714,  or  £5  :  3s.  per  cent,  although  many  of  the  lines 
were  immature.  The  effect  is  seen  on  the  foreign  trade, 
which  has  risen  from  an  average  of  £11,000,000  imports  before 
1864  to  £62,000,000,  and  from  £19,000,000  exports  to 
£70,000,000.  Since  1866  the  weight  of  goods  has  increased 
from  3,000,000  tons  to  13,211,082,  and  the  number  of  pass- 
engers, chiefiy  third  class,  from  16,000,000  to  52,271,133  in 
1881.  Estimating  the  cost  of  transport  by  rail  at  one-fourth  of 
that  by  cart,  it  is  calculated  that  India  saves  £45,000,000  a 
year.  The  military  value  of  the  lines  may  be  imagined,  now 
that  Peshawar  is  connected  with  Calcutta,  and  Sibi  (for  Quetta 
and  Kandahar)  with  Karachi  and  the  whole  Sind  and  Fanjab 
base.     The  progress  of  railway  construction  is  thus  seen  : — 
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§  19.  Habboitrs. — The  coast  of  India  proper  eztendB  from 
Bob  Uuail  or  Oape  Monze,  between  Baloocbistan  and  Sind, 
to  Point  Tiotoria  eouth  of  Tenasserim,  9185  miles,  includ- 
ing the  coast-line  of  ialands.  But  for  all  commercial  and 
political  pnrpoeea  the  coast  of  Western  and  Southern  Asia, 
influenced  by  India,  extends  from  Port  Said  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Singapore.  Historically,  Egypt  was  within  the  limits 
of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  north-west,  as  Cape  Town 
was  on  the  south-west,  places  to  which  its  troops  were  sent,  and 
at  which  its  officials  enjoyed  Indian  pay  and  allowances.  The 
construction  and  the  political  history  of  the  Suez  Canal  follow- 
ing the  Mutiny  of  1857,  and  succeeded  by  the  War  of  September 
1882,  hiiTe  strengthened  the  connection.  We  proceed  to  give 
in  order  all  the  harbours  and  roadsteads  from  Fort  Said  to 
Singapore  touched  at  by  regular  steamers  along  the  west  and 
south  coasts  of  Asia. 
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From  London  to  Calcutta,  hj  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the 
Canal,  is  8059  miles ;  from  London  to  Karachi  ia  6283  milea, 
to  Bombay,  6374  ;  from  London  to  Brisbane,  the  capital  of 
Queensland,  by  Batavia,  is  12,811  miles.  From  Port  Said, 
which  is  3215  miles  &om  London,  the  distance  to  Calcutta,  - 
touching  at  Suez  [Arab.  Siwaz  =  SebaAte),  Aden,  and  Colombo 
only,  is  +879  miles;  to  Singapore,  5123, 

§  20.  Tides.— Since  1876  the  Imperial  Surrey  of  India 
has  made  a  systematic  record  of  tidal  phenomena  on  the  Indian 
coasts  by  means  of  self-registering  tide-gauges,  aneroid  baro- 
meters, and  anemometers,  at  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Karwar, 
Beypoor,  Paumban,  Madras,  Vizagapatam,  False  Point,  Ban- 
goon,  Elephant  Point,  Amherst,  Maulmein,  and  Port  Blair ;  at 
Bhaunagar  and  Negapatam;  and  at  Kidderpoor,  Diamond  Har- 
bour, and  Dublat  on  Sagor  Island  in  the  Hoogli  Biver.  The 
India  Office  tide-predicting  machine,  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
William  Thomson,  is  employed  in  determitiing  predictions  of 
ititure  tides  from  the  constants  calculated  from  the  registration 
of  paat  tides  eEt«nding  over  twenty-fiTe  years.  By  spirit- 
levelliog  operations  over  a  line  of  730  miles  in  length,  connect- 
ing the  tidal  stations  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  mean  sea- 
lerel  has  been  determined.  The  officially  published  tide  tables 
of  1882  embrace  fifteen  ports.  The  tidal  wave  strikes  Western 
India  from  the  west  at  right  angles  to  the  mean  direction  of 
the  shore  line,  so  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
times  of  high  water  along  the  whole  length  of  coast  except  at 
such  indentations  as  the  Gulfs  of  Kambay  and  Koch. 

§  21.  LiGHTHOiTBES. — The  Marine  Survey,  since  the  abolition 
of  the  Indian  Ifavy,  has  charge  of  the  lighthouses  and  light- 
vessels  of  British  India  Including  those  on  the  Red  Sea  and 
coast  of  Arabia,  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  from  Suez  to 
Singapore, 


[Tables. 


LIOHTHOUBES,  SUEZ  TO  BOHBAT. 
RedSejI. 


«. 

K«ni«oniBht. 

LocaUon. 

Ut.  N. 

I«ng.K. 

1 

Sum  .       .        . 

Nortk  ahore  of  Sebz 
Bay.  N.N. W.  J  W., 
IJ  mile  from  «>ntli 
dock    b»ad.     Port 
Ibrahim. 

28'  67'  B5" 

32°  32"  Iff" 

la 

Suez  . 

Light-Tonel  off  New- 
port BMk. 
On  the  Point    . 

29  63    0 

32  32  46 

2 

Zafnnna     . 

29    6  29 

32  39  40 

3 

Rita  Gharib 

On  the  Cape      . 

28  20  62 

83    6  80 

i 

Ashrafl      .        . 

N.E.  part  of  Aehrafi 
Reef,  Jubftl  Strait. 

27  *7  21 

83  42  27 

6 

The  Brothflra 

On  North  IsUnd 

26  IS  50 

34  60  30 

e 

D»dalufl  Shoal  . 

On  Shoal,  200  yards 
v!thinS.E.eitreme. 

24  66  SO 

36  61  30 

7  1  Perim  bknd     . 

Haifa  mile  S.W.  of 
Obstruction  Point 

12  38  se 

43  26    6 

SoPTH  Coast  of  Ababia,  and  Gulf  of  Aden. 

S 

)                         f 

Bab   Matshigh,  8.E. 

part  of  Cape. 
Light  -  Tease],     aontb 

12  «  60 

46    2  36 

8 

.  Aden  .        .  \ 

12  46  60 

44  67  46 

side     of     channel. 

inner         harbour. 

t 

moored  in  18  feet. 

9a 

Berbereh    . 

South   shore   of  port 
near    high  -  water 
mark. 

10  26    0 

44  69  30 

IKOIA,  W 

EST  CoAfiT— Bombay  Pbotihce. 

10 

Karachi     (InduB 

Adjoining  S.W,   bas- 
tionofManoniFort; 

24  47- 21 

66  63  16 

Eivet) 

W.Bideofentiance. 

Gnlfof  Each— 

11 

Mandvee 

S.W.  baatioD  of  Fort 

22  49  41 

60  20  19 

11a 

Toons    .         . 

At  the  edge   of  the 
laland. 

32  56  30 

70    7    6 

lib 

Eoji        .        . 

On  Roji  temple,  N.K 
part  of  Roji  laland, 
at  mouth  of  Nowa- 
naga  Creek. 

22  32  60 

70    1  30 

12 

Beyt      .        . 

The      highest,      and 
nearly  the  central, 
part      of      Sainia 
laland. 

22  29    0 

D,g,t,7P: 

69    4  30 

,Goog 

INDIA  AS  A  WHOLE. 


Ikdia,  Wbst  C0A8T— Bombay  Fbotihce  (conlimteti. 


No. 

NuneotUghC 

Location. 

:*t.N. 

-Long-B. 

18 

Dwarka      .         . 

On  the  cliffs  of  the 
munUnd,   west   of 
the  town,  and  350 
feet  within  the  higb- 

22°  14'    0" 

68*67'   r 

14 

Fonbandar 

Ona  tower  at  thewater 
gate   of   the   town 
wall 

21  37  10 

69  86    0 

15 

Hangarol   . 

On  the  highest  aqnare 
house,    400    yards 
from  landing  plac«. 

On   pier   heal,   west 
side  of  haiboor. 

21    0    0 

70    8  SO 

16 

Veiawal     . 

20  58  30 

70  22    0 

QnlfofKambaj— 

17 

Jafrabad 

Month  of  creek,  sont^ 
side. 

20  Gl  30 

71  28  30 

18 

Mowa     .        . 

On  the  terrace  roofing 
ofthelight-keeper'8 
residence,   situated 
on  a  prominent  cliff 
near  the  entrance 
ofMowaCteek. 

21     2  21 

71  49  30 

18b 

On  a  hillock  240  yards 
Point. 

21  11  36 

72    8    0 

19 

Porim     . 

On  the  ruins  of  an 
old  bastion  on  the 
island. 

21  85  64 

72  20  37 

20 

Gogo  or  Gogah 

On  the  beach  near  the 
Chutum  House. 

21  40  30 

72  16    0 

21 

Bhawanagar  . 

On  the  south  shore  of 

the  creek. 
4i  mUes  S.  by  E.  of 

21  43  40 

72  X2  16 

23 

22  10    7 

72  19  10 

the      entrance     to 

Dholera  Creek,  and 

westward     of    the 

B<^eI{ocks. 

23 

-^ix," 

North  ahore,   mouth 

21  66    0 

72  30  30 

of  Dhadhar  River. 

24 

Bhagwadandi. 

On  the  low  point  of 
Dandi    Creek    en- 
trance. 

21  IS  42 

72  86    0 

2S 

Tapti      .        . 

Near  Vaui's  tomb,  on 
north  shore,   indi- 
cating entrance  to 
the  Bnrat  Elver. 

21     5  20 

72  37  80 

26 

Bnlfiar    .         . 

Mouth  of  the  Bulsar 
or  Oranga  EiTer. 

20  87  30 

72  53    0 

rj,o,t,7P-nyGot>^lc 


OHiP.  II,]        UGHXBOUSBS,  BOMBAY  TO  CEYUJN. 

India,  West  Coast— Bombat  Pbotimce  (anUitaud). 


«. 

Nimeot  light. 

Looition. 

I*tN. 

Long.E. 

Bombay- 

27 

Outer      light, 
vessel 

In  6  fathoms  4J  miles 
S.S.W,    from    Ko- 
laba  Point. 

18°**' 20" 

72°  40' 60" 

28 

Inner      light- 

A  quarter  of   a  mile 
S.E.     i    E.     from 

18  GS  12 

72  (9  40 

vessel 

3tmk  Book. 

29 

Prongs   . 

OnS.'W.portionofiBef 
eiUnding      south- 

18 52  10 

73  47  80 

ward  from  Kolaba. 

30 

Dolphin 

On  the  rock 

IS  G4  46 

72  49  40 

81 

Tourbah 

Custom  House  Pier  . 

IS     1  4E 

72  56  20 

32 

Eennery        or 
Rinhsri 

On  the  highest  part 
of  the  island. 

18  42    S 

72  48  17 

SS 

Eataagiri   .        . 

On  the  south  bastion 
and  highest  of  the 
Fort.* 

IS  ee  10 

78  15  60 

34 

Bajapnr  or  Jaita- 
pur 

On  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
at  the  south  point 
ofE^apnrBay. 

Meluudi  Harbour.  On 

le  se  10 

73  18  SO 

Sta 

10    2  5S 

78  27  26 

the  beach,230  yards 

north    of   a   white 

Malwau 

stone  cross. 

81b 

Light-boat,  to  south- 
rancetotheharbour. 

36 

TingorkRockaor 
Burnt  Islands 

On  the  summit  of  the 
outer    or    western- 
most  rock. 

IB  63  16 

73  20  45 

88 

Vingorla    .        . 

On  Vingotla  Point,  1 
mile  west  of  the 

15  51  14 

73  36  22 

37 

Qoa  (Portuguese) 

town. 
Aguada  Fort,  on  hiti 
above  landing  place, 
about  a  mile  from 
onter  port 

IG  29  20 

78  45  65 

38 

Oyster  Bock   or 
Carwar   (Seda- 
shigarBay) 

On  the  summit  of  the 
Oyster  Bock. 

14  49  26 

74    2  60 

39 

Konay,  near  Bett- 
ktilCove(K8r- 
warBay) 

Coompta    , 

Exhibited    from    the 

14  48  20 

74    8  40 

Port  Office. 

40 

Conical  Hill  at  mouth 

14  25  10 

74  22  65 

of  creek,  about  IJ 

mile  from  the  town. 

n»Got>^le 
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India,  Wxsr  Coast — Madbab  Pbotimos. 


BO. 

NsmaofliSit 

Location 

L.t.B. 

Long.  E. 

il 

Mangslore.        . 

On  a  hill   above  the 

town,      and     near 

irea-i;" 

74°5tf   8* 

42 

(W^ore.        . 

some  high  treee. 
In  the   old  fort,   on 
redgronnd. 

11  61  10 

76  21  46 

43 

Telicheri    .       . 

On  the  fort  wall,  near 
tho  beack 

n  44  60 

76  28  80 

44 

Calient       .        . 

On  the  sandy  beach. 
On   a   amall    monnd 

11  15     6 

76  45  36 

45 

CocMn       .         . 

9  67  47 

70  13  46 

which  formed  a  has. 

tion  of  the  old  fort. 

to  the  south  of  the 

43 

Alleppi       .         . 

On  the  Bandy  beach, 
abont  one  cable  in- 
land, close  to  the 

9  30    0 

76  19    0 

47 

Mnttum   (Cadia- 
patam) 

flagstaff. 
Opontighred-colourod 
land,  300  yardsfrom 
aea,    hero    fringed 
with    steep     gray 

S    7  80 

77  18  10 

48 

Cape  Comorin    . 

On  the  Cape      . 

'" 

77  32  39 

ISLASB  OF  Cbylon. 

49 

ColomlJO    . 

aock-tower,  centre  of 
fort. 

a  56  40 

7S  50  40 

60 

Point  de  GaUe    . 

On  S,W.    bastion  of 
fort.     West  side  of 
harbonr. 

6    1  25 

SO  12  32 

61 

Great  Basaaa      . 

On  the  N.E.  rook      . 

a  10  10 

81  28    0 

62 

Little  Basaaa      . 

On  reef     . 

8  22  66 

SI  43  12 

52a 

Batticaloa  . 

On  the  flagstaff,  near 
the  mouth  of  Bat- 
licaloa  Lake. 

7  43  50 

81  41  20 

G3 

)                         [ 

On    Fonl    Point    ai- 

S  32  10 

81  IS  SO 

G4 

^Trinkomalee.  j 

treme. 
On   the    snmmit    of 
Bound  Island. 

S  81  40 

81  18  16 

n»Got>^le 


'.  IL]      LIGHTHOCSES,  TUTICOBIN  TO  RANGOON. 


India,  East  Coast — Madras  Pbovihob. 


,,0. 

Kimaoflicbt. 

Location. 

LatN. 

Long.  R 

56 

rnticorin   . 

North  estremeof  Hare 
Island  or  Paundian- 
tivo,  2i  mUes  east 
of  Tutiooriii. 

8°  47' 10' 

78°  11-20" 

66 

Paimi1>an  Pasa    . 

On  a  sand-hill ;  about 
Northern  Channel. 

9  17  14 

79  13  38 

67 

Calimere    .        . 

On  the  point 

10  17  56 

79  61  80 

68 

Negapatam 

On  haahon 

10  46  30 

79  50  20 

69 

Karikal  (French) 

At  the  month  of  the 
RiTOT  Araelaar. 

10  6S    0 

7B  50  86 

eo 

Novo) 

fli 

Pondicheri 
(French) 

In  aqnare,   near   the 
beach. 

11  66  25 

79  49  S6 

62 

Madras       . 

of  the  fort. 

13    5  11 

80  16  61 

63 

Pulikftt 

Near  the  beach  . 

13  25  15 

80  19    6 

61 

Armegaon  . 

Mainland,   village  of 
Moona   or  Moona- 
polium. 

2     miles     N.W.     of 

13  63    8 

80  11  47 

66 

Divi  .        .        . 

16  68  66 

81     9  25 

Point. 

66 

MaBulipatam      . 

In  the  fort 

IB    9  IB 

81     9  25 

87 

Coringa  or  Hope 
uland 

On  southern  part  of 
Hope    Island    dis- 
tant abont  2)  miles 
irain  sea. 

IS  iO    E 

82  16  53 

es 

Cocanaila  {Yaks.- 
lapudi) 

4}    miles     north    of 
Cocanada  river,  500 
yards     from      the 
shore. 

17    0  40 

82  18  SO 

ea 

VizBgapatam      , 

On      the       headland 
named      Dolphin's 
Nose. 

17  41    0 

88  17  15 

70 

three  -  quarters  of  a 
mile  inland. 

18    4  66 

83  37  85 

71 

Gop^poor 

On  the  Point 

18  10    0 

84    7  30 

72 

19  13    0 

84  62    0 

from     low  -  \¥ater 

mark. 

n»Got)'^lc 


IKDU  AS  A  WHOLE. 


Ivnik,  East  Coast— Bbkoal  Frovinob. 


Ho. 

Nuatorilglit. 

Ut.N. 

Long.  B. 

?2» 

Pooree 

270  yardfl  N.E.  i  R 
ofPooreeFkgstaer. 

ins'  10* 

86' ly  10" 

78 

False  Point         . 

At   entrance    to   the 
Mahanadi,      about 
IJ  mile  west  from 
Mahanadi     Point, 
aod  li  mile  from 
the  sea. 

20  20  20 

S3  44    0 

74 

Pilot's     Ridge 
(Ught>Teasel) 

On  Pilot's  Ridge,  dur- 
ing theS.W.Mon- 

20  60  20 

87  40    0 

soon  only,    in   22 

fctlioma  water. 

75 

River     Ho^li- 
Eastflm   Chan- 

Entrancs to   Eastern 

21     1  IB 

88  18    0 

nel  (light-ves- 

Channel,   in     lOJ 

sel) 

fothoms  water. 

76a 

(light-vesBel) 

Entrance  to  Channel, 
in  6j   fathoms,  be- 
tween the  Eastern 
Channel  and  Lower 

Lower  Qasparlight- 
Vfssel    bsaring   N. 
by    W.    1   W.    12 

21  U  30 

83  11     0 

mUee. 

78 

Lower   Gupar 
(light-vessel) 

Lower  Oaspar  Chan- 
nel,    in     2S     feet 
water. 

21  2S  15 

83    a  38 

77 

Upper    Caspar 
flight-vessel) 

Caspar    Channel,    in 

21  31     0 

38    2  63 

21  feet  water. 

78 

Sagar*       .       . 

Middletfln   Pt.   3,W. 
end  of  Sangar  Is- 
land,    about     200 
yards      from     low 
water  mark. 

21  88  43 

88    2    0 

78 

Cowcolly    .       . 

Two    miles   S.W.   of 

Eedgeree  Point. 
Entrance  t«  River,  in 

21  GO  IS 

87  ee   9 

80 

Mutiah      (light- 

21    4    0 

33  43  80 

ressel)    ^ 

11  fathoms. 

81 

Chittagong 

IJ  mile  south  of  Nor- 
man Pt.,  southern 
shore,   entrance  to 
Kornafoolee  River. 

22  10  50 

91  48  29 

82 

Kntnbdea   . 

West  part  of  the  is- 

21  B2  80 

91  4S  68 

n»Got)'^lc 


LIOHTHOITHES,  BUSMA  TO  SINOA70EK 


British  Bubua,  «tc. 


No. 

NuDs  of  light 

Location. 

latN. 

Lcag.B. 

83 

Oystar  Eeef 

Sooth   edge  of  Reef, 
inifathomaatlow- 
nater  ipring  tides. 

On    Island,    entrance 

ao°  6'   0" 

B2°89'    0" 

Si 

Sa-rage  Island     . 

20    5    7 

92  63  37 

to  Akjab  harbour. 
On  Soutfi  Terrible     . 

86 

Tembles     .       . 

19  23  10 

93  16  16 

80 

Alguada      .        . 

On     Alguada     Eeef; 
the  ligbthonao  lies 
S.S.-WT    lOi    miles 

IB  42  U 

94  11  86 

from      Diamond 

Island  FlagstafT. 

87 

Etishua     (light- 
Toawl) 

In  a  bthoms,  eastern 
side     of     Krishna 
ShoaL 

15  36  IE 

65  34  80 

88 

Great  Coco  Qroap, 

Islands 

OnS.W.  andofTabla 
Island,  2  miles  from 
Great  Coco  Island. 

14  12  30 

93  22  16 

89 

China  Ba.Keer   . 

In  2  fathoms  at  low 
water  spring  tides. 
On  edge  of  Bats  off 

16  16  33 

08  11    9 

entranee     to     the 

China  Ba-Eeer  or 

Ton-Kwa  River. 

SO 

Eastern       Grove 

Close  to  high  water 

la  80  1 

96  22  47 

(Kangoon    Ri- 

mark    on      Grove 

( 

vet) 

Point,  east  side  of 

entrance  to  river. 

91 

Double  bland     . 

On  the  Island    . 

U  G2  30 

G7  34  86 

N.E.   point   of  Pnlo 

e  44  G5 

96    4  16 

92 

Acheen  (Soma- 
tra). 

Brasse,  nearAcheen 
Head. 

Aniiliary  light  to  the 
above. 

G  44  G5 

96    i  16 

StBAiTS  OF  Malacca  to  Sino 

APOM. 

08 

ilalacca  Strait    .  |  On  the  "  One  fathom 

2  62  10   100  68  40 

bank,"   in  18  feet 

low  water   spring- 

tides. 

esa 

Kla&g  Strait       . 

S.W.    end    of    Pulo 

2  62  2G   101  14  28 

Lnmant 

■ 

n»Got>^lc 


INDIA  AS  A  WHOLE. 


NO. 

HuMOfllgbt 

lx«.t,»n. 

Ut.  N. 

LOBg.H. 

91 

Capo  &aclkad& 

On    the    high    blulT, 
called  by  the  Ma- 
laya     "Tanjong 
Tuan." 

2  21    8 

101  Gi   e 

»6 

Malacca   . 

OntheoldPortngneae 
Monaatery,  aitnated 
on  St.  Paul's  HiU. 

2  11  87 

102  16  SO 

9B 

Outer  end  of  the  jetty 

96a 

Pulo  Piwng       . 

8.E.  by  E.,  n  miles 
from   the  town   of 
Malacca. 

1  27  30 

lOS  IG    0 

97 

B«ffl«i        .       . 

On  Coney Islet,atwBSt 
entrance  of  SingB- 
pore8trait. 

1    9  60 

103  44  BO 

98 

Fort  Canning.    Got- 

1  17  83 

103  61     0 

99 

Horaljurcli       or 

On  the  Bominit  of  the 

1  19  67 

104  24  30 

1      PedraBninca 

rock. 

D,g,t,7P:hy  Google 


CHAPTER  III. 

IBS  PBOTIKOB  OF  BBMOAL — OEBBBAL. 

g  1.  Kama,  Size,  and  Fosition.  %  2.  Moontaina,  Birers,  and  Bail- 
ways.  8  3.  Mineral  and  Agricultural  Products.  3  4.  Land 
Temues.  §  B.  Public  B«Dt  Boll,  g  6-  ^The  People  in  Districts 
and  States., 

§  1.  Bengal  Pbotinob  (Banga,  one  of  the  fire  Aryan  divi- 
aions  of  India  named  irom  boub  of  Ann,  son  of  King  Yt^ati; 
Bangdlah,  firet  in  a.b.  1323)  is  the  lai^est  in  popnlatioa, 
resources,  and  net  reveune,  of  the  twelve  Pnmnces  of  British 
India.  The  total  area,  203,437  eq.  m.,  of  which  187,126 
has  been  surveyed  in  detdl,  is  abnost  that  of  France  and  just 
below  that  of  Germany.  The  popnlation,  69,133,619,  ie  nearly 
twice  that  of  France,  and  comes  near  to  that  of  all  Russia.  The 
searhom^  or  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  stood  at  £69,222,805 
in  Talne  in  1880-81,  while  the  network  of  water  communica- 
tions, the  roads,  and  railwaje,  are  the  agencies  of  an  inland 
trafBc  of  vast  dimensions  for  so  dense  a  popnlation.  In  the 
same  year  the  Province  yielded  a  groea  imperial  revenue  of 
;ei6,088,911,  of  which  at  least  £1 2,000,000  is  surplus.  When 
in  1765  the  East  India  Company  obtained  the  dewani  or 
virtual  sovereignty  of  Bengal  proper,  it  became  receiver  of  a 
dear  yearly  revenue  of  il,7O0,0O0.  From  that  time  till  the 
present  the  increasing  surplus  derived  from  a  loyal  and  pros- 
perous population  has  enabled  the  Government  of  India  to 
conduct  the  successive  campaigns,  and  raise  to  the  same  ad- 
ministrative level  the  other  Frovincefi  and  States  since  conquered  ' 
or  annexed.  Bengal,  forming  one-third  of  the  whole  Empire  of 
British  India,  is  bounded  B.  by  Burma,  with  the  Arakan  Roma 
range  between,  and  by  the  Asem  districts  of  Sylhet,  Garo  Hills, 
and  Goalpara,  with  the  Brahmapootra  between  ;  N.  by  Bhootan 
and  Nepal,  with  the  Himalaya  and  the  submontane  tracts  known 
aa  Tarai  and  Morang  between ;  W.  by  the  North-Western  Pro- 
yince  diatricta  of  Gorakhpoor,  Qharipoor,  Benares,  and  Mirza- 
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poor,  by  Bewah  State  and  the  Central  Piovince  States  and 
district  of  Sambalpoor ;  and  S.  by  the  Gaigam  district  of 
Uadraa,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Arakan  dietrict  of  British 
Bunna,  with  the  Naf  Eiver  between.  This  territory  lies  be- 
tween 19°  28'  and  27°  30'  N.  latitude,  and  92°  46'  and  SI"  35' 
E.  longitude.  Since  1854  the  whole  has  been  aubject  tfl  the 
administration  of  a  Ldeut^nant-Govenior,  except  3J  eq,  m. 
belonging  to  the  French,  at  Chasdemagar  on  the  Hoogli  and  a 
field  near  Balasor.  Prom  1766 — when,  after  the  battle  of 
Boxar  and  the  Emperor  of  Delhi'§  grant  of  the  civil  authority 
to  the  East  India  Company,  Lord  Clive  opened  the  pooneah  or 
ceremonial  of  commencing  the  annual  collection  of  revenue,  at 
Motee  Jheel,  Moorsbidabad — to  1864  the  Lower  Frovince  of 
Bengal,  fiehar,  and  Oriaaa  was  directly  administered  by  the 
Governor-General. 

§  2.  MoDSTAiBS,  Rivers,  Canals,  and  Railways. — At 
Darjeeling  and  Silckim,  due  N.  of  Calcutta,  the  jurisdiction 
of  tiie  Lieutenant-Governor  embraees  a  small  portion  of  the 
Himalaya  chain  rising  from  7000  ft.  in  the  chief  sanit^um 
of  the  Province,  to  28,156  ft.  in  mighty  Einchinjinga.  On 
the  8.W.  the  ranges  which  cross  Central  India  descend  into 
the  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Mahanadi  after  forming  the 
uplands  of  Behar  and  Santaha,  the  B^jnmhal  hills  round 
which  the  Ganges  sweeps,  and  the  hilly  plateaux  of  Chutia 
Nagpoor  to  the  Orissa  States.  On  the  S.E.  the  slope  and  ont- 
lying  spurs  of  the  Boma  range  drain  through  the  Tipura  and 
Chittagong  rivers  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  In  the  area 
within  these  three  mountain  systems,  or  N.  and  S.W.  and 
S.E.,  the  Ganges,  the  Brahmapootra,  the  Mahanadi,  and  their 
almost  mnumerable  tributaries,  form  and  fertilize  the  deltas  of 
Bengal  and  Orissa.  The  Ctaiiffes,  entering  Bengal  from  the 
North  -Western  Province  at  Ohausa,  between  Buxar  and 
Ghazipoor,  receives  the  Gogra  N.,  the  Son  8.,  the  Gandak  N., 
and  the  Kosi  below  Bhagalpoor,  where  from  an  easterly  it 
follows  a  southerly  cotuee  till  it  sends  off  the  BhE^prathi,  to 
form  the  Hoogli,  its  most  westerly  mouth ;  the  main  stream 
continues  S.E.  to  Goalunda,  where  the  prindpal  confluent 
of  the  Brahmapootra  under  the  name  of  the  Jamoona  or 
Eonai  amalgamates  with  it.  The  united  volume,  following 
countless  channels  through  the  Soondarban  forest -swamps, 
reaches  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Malianadi  enters  Orissa 
from  the  Central  Province  below  Soupoor,  struggles  through 
gorges  in  the  Orissa  States  to  Dholpoor,  whence  it  rolls  through 
the  Nar^j  gorge  into  the  plains  7  m.  W.  of  Outtak,  hut  partly 
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escapes  to  the  sea  by  the  Chilka  Lake  on  the  N.  border  of 
Madras.  Canals  utilise,  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  the  water 
of  the  Mahanadi  in  the  isolated  tracts  of  Oiissa,  and  that  of 
the  Son  in  the  parched  uplands  of  Behar.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Bead,  leaviog  Calcutta  on  the  N.  or  left  bank,  cmssea  the 
Hoogli  at  Palta  ferry  above  Barrackpoor,  and  runs  direct  to 
Benares  and  Peshawar,  leaving  Bengal  at  the  Karamnasa  river. 
The  Bast  Indian  Railway  follows  a  more  northerly  route, 
sending  off  a  loop-line  to  the  Ganges  at  B^mahal  and  opening 
up  Behar.  The  Eaatem  Beutral  Bailway  connects  Calcutta 
with  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  at  Goalunda, 
172  m.;  and  trom  that  line  the  Korthem  State  Railway, 
266J  m.,  continaed  by  the  Daijeelins  and  Himalayan  Rail- 
way, reaches  DaijeeLing  and  Dhoobii  Other  extensions  are  in 
progress  to  open  up  the  Assam  and  Cachar  valleys ;  from  Dacca 
to  Maimanaingh ;  in  Central  Bengal  from  Banaghat  to  Jessor 
and  Khoolna,  and  from  Bongong  to  Calcutta ;  from  Baidyanath 
on  the  East  Indian  Railway  to  Deogarh,  with  branch  to 
Bohini ;  from  the  TLrhoot  State  Railway  to  Pipra  Ghat, 
Bettiah,  and  Hajipoor;  from  the  Calcutta  and  South- 
Eaatem  Bailway  to  Mugra  Ghat  and  Diamond  Harbour. 
The  length  of  the  Patna  and  Oaya  Railway  is  57  m. ;  the 
NaLhati,  27.  From  the  Goalunda  terminus  of  the  EaatOTn 
Bengal  Railway  it  is  intended  to  ruu  ferry  steamers  to  Daud- 
khandi,  where  the  Goomti  joins  the  Megna,  and  thence  to  lay 
a  line  of  railway  by  Comilltdi  to  Chittagong  so  as  to  bring  that 
rising  port  within  a  few  hours  of  Calcutta. 

§  3.  Pboducts.  —  Coal,  iron,  and  copper  are  the  chief 
Mineral  products  of  Bengal ;  gold-washing  is  pursued  by  the 
poorer  natives  in  some  of  the  hill  streams  ;  diamonds  were 
found,  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Mughul  Empire,  in 
Ohutia  Nagpoor,  near  the  Kod  and  Sunk  rivers,  in  Palamau. 
Now  coal  only  is  worked  with  commercial  results.  Of  37 
eeparate  coal-fields  reported  on  by  the  Geological  Survey,  25 
are  in  Bengal;  of  these,  15  are  in  the  N.  and  W.  of  the 
Damodar  valley,  9  are  in  the  Son  and  Mahanadi  valleys,  and 
1  is  iu  Sikkim.  Of  5  fields  in  all  India  worked  with  regularity, 
3  are  in  Bengal,  at  Baneegauj,  Earbarbari,  and  Daltongai^j. 
Steamers,  railways,  and  factcriee  in  India  consume  more  than 
1^  million  of  tons,  of  which  1  million  at  least  is  supplied  chiefly 
from  Bengal.  The  manufacture  of  salt  by  evaporation  has  been 
almost  extinguished  in  Bengal  by  the  import  from  Liverpool 
Of  Food  Chreina,  rice  or  padi  (dkan)  is  first,  being  exported 
and  consumed  all  over  the  Gangetic  and  Orissa  deltas,  while  f 
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maize,  millet,  and  some  wheat  are  also  used  in  the  Behar 
uplands,  The  two  great  crops  of  each  year  are  the  Aoot 
("early"),  aown  on  high  level  landa  with  the  first  Hhowere  of 
spring,  and  gathered  in  July  and  September;  and  the  more 
common  Amun  ("winter"),  sown  broadeast  in  April,  or  trano- 
plauted  in  August  and  reaped  in  November- January.  Murwa 
and  Eodo  are  milleta  cheaper  than  rice ;  barley  (Jao)  ia  cheapest 
of  all  Dal  is  the  most  common  of  the  pulses,  and  the  brinjal,  or 
egg-plant,  of  the  vegetableB ;  the  use  of  the  potato  is  increasing. 
The  almost  v^tarian  Hindoos  use  fish  and  many  nitrogenous 
condiments,  of  which  turmeric,  ^nger,  coriander,  cinnamon, 
aniseed,  and  chillies  are  the  chief ;  also  the  pan-soopari,  or  leaf 
and  nut  of  the  betel  creeper,  cultivated  exclusively  by  the 
Sarool  caste  in  covered  gardens  and  gathered  in  November. 
Of  the  fniita,  the  plantain  (banana),  mango,  and  Jack  are  most 
largely  produced,  and  chiefly  in  the  hot  season.  Jute,  indigo, 
tea,  and  oisoliona  are  the  great  commercial  staples  introduced 
by  foreigners;  the  first  in  the  E.  and  N.R  districts,  the  second 
in  Nadiya  and  Tirhoot  chiefly,  and  the  tea  (China)  plant  in 
Da^eeling,  Hazaribagh,  and  Chittagong.  Opium  is  culti- 
vated as  a  State  monopoly  in  Behar,  and  is  manufactured  at 
Patna.  Silk,  a  somewhat  declining  industry,  is  still  largely 
produced  for  export  under  European  superintendence.  The 
date-tree  is  extensively  grown  for  sugar  in  Jessor  district,  and 
is  driving  out  the  cane  culture.  Tobacco  is  grown  on  the 
homestead,  and  ia  used  by  almost  every  Bengalee,  young  ab<^ 
old;  at  Poosa  a  tobacco  factory  fiourishes.  Shellac  uid  lac- 
dya  are  exported  through  Calcutta  from  Beerbhoom,  Hazari- 
bagh,  and  Coasipoor,  and  safflower  from  the  Dacca  re^on. 
■  5  4.  Land  Tenuees.— The  Decennial  Settlement  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa — by  which  last  term  was  meant  at  that 
period  only  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Eoopnarain 
and  Sub^arekha  rivers,  and  now  included  in  the  district 
of  Midnapoor — was  commenced  in  the  year  1789  and  com- 
pleted in  1790-91.  In  the  latter  year  the  total  assessment 
amounted  to  sicca  Rs.  2,68,00,989  (Co.'s  Es.  2,85,87,722),  or 
£2,868,772.  This  was,  with  slight  variation,  declared  to  be 
permanent  in  1793.  The  settlement  embraced  the  tracts  now 
comprised  in  the  divisions  of  Bardwan,  the  Presidency,  Ei^shabi, 
Dacca,  Chittagong,  Fatna,  and  Bhagalpoor.  It  also  comprised 
parte  of  the  Hazaribagh  and  Uanbhoom  districts  in  the  Chutia 
Nagpoor  division,  as  well  as  Jalpaigori,  Goalpara,  and  Kooch 
Behar,  which  then  formed  part  of  Eangpoor.  The  total  assess- 
ment of  the  same  divisions  amounts  now  to  Bs.  3,65,00,000. 
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The  zameendftre,  with  whom  the  settlement  was  oiiginallr 
made,  were  for  the  most  part  powerful  men,  whose  antbority 
extended  over  wide  tracts  of  country,  police  and  other  powers 
being  entmated  to  them.  Of  these  tracts  they  were,  by  the 
settlement,  constituted  the  proprietors ;  but,  under  the  influence 
of  debt  and  mismana^ment,  these  large  zameeudaries  were 
speedily  broken  up.  The  Government  demand  was  then  one 
which  left  a  smfJI  margin  of  profit  compared  with  that  of 
zameendars  now.  The  hghts  of  the  ryot^  to  hold  at  customary 
rates  were  also  secured  by  law,  and  the  power  of  the  landlords 
over  them  was  limited.  Within  the  10  years  that  immediately 
followed  the  Permanent  Settlement,  a  complete  reToIntion  took 
place  in  the  constitution  and  ownership  of  the  estates.  In  1799 
the  new  zameendars  were  vested  with  greatly  increased  influence 
over  the  ryots,  and  again  in  1612  further  authority  was  given 
them,  so  that  for  60  years  of  the  present  century  they  exercised 
a  power  over  the  ryots  greater  than  that  contemplated  by  the 
original  settlement  of  1793.  Some  additions  were  made  to  the 
revenue  demand  when  the  landlords  were  relieved  of  police 
charges,  and  in  1824-25  it  had  risen  to  Co.'e  Rs.  2,98,62,021. 
After  that  period  the  revenue  espanded  as  resumptions  of  in- 
valid revenue-firee  tenures  proceeded.  Omittiug  Assam,  Cuttak, 
and  part  of  Ghutia  Nagpoor,  the  number  of  estates  on  the 
Government  revenue  roll  has  been  enormously  augmented  since 
the  Permanent  Settlement — (1)  by  the  admission  to  the  roll  of 
talookdare  who  succeeded  in  the  claims  preferred  by  them  to 
hold  their  talooks  independently  of  the  Eameendars  through  whom 
they  had  previously  paid  their  revenue  ;  and  (2)  by  partitions 
of  estatea.  Of  the  increase  of  the  land  revenue  of  Bengal  since 
the  decennial  settlement,  two  thirds  is  from  Behar.  In  Bengal 
pn^r  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  has  thus  been  added  in  the 
century.  Orisaa  b  under  a  Thirty  Tears'  Settlement,  which 
was  renewed  in  1867;  tliere  are  fifty  large  estatea  on  which 
the  Marathas  had  imposed  a  quitr-rent  before  their  recoveiy  by 
the  East  India  Company  in  1803. 

5  5.  Teb  Goteenmknt  Rent  Roll. — In  the  whole  Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship of  Bengal  the  number  of  estates  on  the 
revenue  roll  in  1880-81  was  160,420,  of  which  140,007  were 
permanently  settled,  7670  were  temporarily  settled,  2720  were 
under  Govemraent,  and  23  were  ryotwari  tracts.  The  land-tax 
on  all  these  was  Rs.  3,76,41,188,  or,  including  arrears,  almost 
4  millions  sterling.  By  Act  X.  of  1859  the  first  detailed 
attempt  was  made  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Permanent 
Settlement  for  the  protection  of  the  tenants  from  illegal  ceeses; 
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and  in  their  tenant  right  of  beneficial  occupancy.  Fee  Simple 
grants  iu  the  tea  districts  were  made  for  a  time  after  1861. 
TVaste  Land  Rules  grant  leasee  in  the  unpeopled  tracts  of 
the  Soondatbau,  aud  the  districte  along  the  base  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  hills  from  Chittagong  to  Daijeeliug.  In  a  fev 
pettj  holdings  the  redemption  of  land  revenue  is  encouraged; 
there  are  16,600  such  cases.  Of  the  150,420  estates  on  t^e 
public  books  there  are  some  500  each  with  an  area  of  20,000 
acres  and  upwards,  and  15,000  with  from  500  to  20,000. 
The  rest,  or  about  89  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  thoi^h 
comparatively  large  in  tohU  area,  are  under  500  acres  each. 

§  6.  Thx  Pbopij:  m  Distbicts  asd  States. — In  the  SO 
Districts  and  groups  of  Statee  which  constitute  Bengal  Province, 
as  described  in  detail  in  the  next  Chapter,  there  is  a  population, 
in  round  numbers,  of  70  millions,  including  the  tribes  of  the 
hill  frontier  and  Hill  Tipura.  These  Districts  and  States  are 
grouped  in  nine  divisions,  each  under  a  Commissioner  for  admia- 
istrative  purposes.  The  census  taken  on  17th  February  1881 
shows  that  the  population  has  increased  10  per  cent  in  nine 
years,  or  from  62,727,471  to  69,133,619.  The  percentage  of 
increase  for  Bengal  proper  is  6,  for  Behar  15,  and  for  Orissa  20. 
In  the  Bardwan  division  alone,  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Hoogli,  there  has  been  a  decrease,  due  to  mortality  from  a 
bng-continued  epidemic  of  fever  in  the  low  lands  above  which 
that  river  is  annually  raising  its  channeL  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  districts  of  that  division  opposite  and  to  the  south- 
west  of  Calcutta,  still  show  the  densest  rural  population  in  the 
world,  or  at  the  rate  of  1335  in  Howrah  and  823  in  Hoogh 
district  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  whole  population  34,361,705 
are  males  and  34,771,914  females,  the  latter  esceoling  the 
former  l^  1'2  per  cent. 

As  to  language,  about  42  milUons  speak  Bengalee,  22 
millicou  speak  Hiudee,  and  6  millions  speak  Ooriy& 
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Cbnbub  Of  Bekqal  Peovibcb,  1881. 
Area  and  PoptUatum,  thmoing  the  remdte  0/  the  preliminary  addilion. 
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CsMBiTS  OP  Bemgal  Pbovimoe,  1881. 

Area  and  PcpxUation,  thtnoing  the  retaUt  of  the  prelimmary  addition. 
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Btrtha  are  r^atered  in  first  claee  mtmicipalitieg,  and  m  fiuch 
toms  as  in  1879  gave  retums  of  25  per  thousand  and  upwards. 
The  general  rate  was  23'44  per  mille  in  1880,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  male  births  to  female  births  was  as  high  as  11 6  per  cent. 
'  The  nmnber  of  deaths  registered  was  26'86  per  thousand  of  the 
population  in  urban  drcles,  and  14'93  per  thousand  in  rural 
circles.  In  Calcutta  the  recorded  birth-rate  was  17'6  per  thou- 
sand, a  rate  far  below  European  standards,  but  not  altogether 
incredible  having  regard  to  the  great  excess  of  the  male  over 
the  female  population,  and  the  large  proportion  of  utmianied 
women  and  widows.  The  death-rate  was  2T'l  per  thousand  as 
compared  with  30-3  per  thousand  in  the  previous  year,  and  28-6 
per  thousand  the  mean  mortality  of  the  previous  ten  years. 

The  following  shows  the  mortality  of  1880  in  Calcutta, 
compared  with  that  of  1879,  the  figures  for  the  different  races 
and  sexes  being  separately  entered : — 
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1880. 

1879, 

1880. 

1870. 

1880. 

Non-AsiaUcs.    . 

25-5 

23-7 

li-2 

11-4 

22-1 

20 

Mixed  Races.    . 

49 -S 

407 

49 '0 

42 -S 

48-3 

41-8 

21 'G 

35 'G 

82 -e 

80-3 

27-6 

25 '8 

21-8 

43  S 

39-8 

30-4 

26-6 

The  mortality  under  each  head  of  race  and  for  each  sex  was 
lower  than  in  1879.  Among  Europeans  there  were  altogether 
187  deaths  in  1880, 155  of  those  who  died  being  males  and  33 
females.  Fifty-nine  of  the  deaths  were  among  officers,  sailors, 
and  others  who  fell  sick  on  board  shipj  19  were  among  residents  _ 
of  Fort  William,  and  the  remaining  109  among  the  European 
residents  of  Calcutta.  There  were  only  65  deaths  among  14,774 
sailors,  against  73  among  14,951  in  Qte  previous  year.  Deaths 
from  diolera  numbered  14  against  25. 

The  mortality  in  cantonments  from  all  causes  was  17-33  per 
mille,  against  22-95  in  1879.  The  death-rate  from  fevers 
deci^sed  from  12-48  to  9*74,  but  that  firom  cholera  was  higher 
than  in  1879,  the  ratios  being  -94  against  -56.  Of  all  the 
military  stations,  Fort  William  exhibited  the  lowest  mortality, 
or  3-89  per  mille,  and  Segauli  the  highest,  or  27*79. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PKOTIKOE  OF  BEITOAL — DISTBICTB  AND  STATES. 
I.— BBNQAL  PBOPBE. 

OeiUrttl  I>itirula.—%  1.  Calcutta.     S  2.  Twentj-fonr  Fo^anaha.    |  S. 

Ehoolna,  including  the  Soondarban.    g  i.  Jesaor.    g  5.  Nadiya. 

E  S.  Moorsbidabad.      §  7.  Pabna.      g  8.  BsjshahL     g  9,  Bogra. 

g  10.    Diuajpoor.     g  11.   Bangpooi.     S  12.   Daijeeling.      g  IS. 

'Sikkim.    g  14.  J^paigori.    g  15.  Eoocli  Bebar. 
WetUm  DwtrKtt.  —  %  16.  Midnapoor.      g  17.  Hoogli   and   Howrah. 

g  18.  Bardwan.     g  10.  Bantnra.     g  20.  Beerbhoom. 
Eadem  IKslTidt.—%  21.  Dacca,    g  22.  Bakirgaiij.     g  23.  Fareedpoor. 

g  24.  Maimansingb.     g  26.  Tiponi.     g  2fl.  HiU  Tipnra.     g  27. 

Chittagong.     g  2S.  Chittagong  HiU  Tiacta.    g  28.  Noakbali. 


g  30.  Patna.  g  SI.  Gaya.  g  S2.  Sbababad.  g  33.  Saisn.  g  34. 
Champarao.  g  36.  Hnzaflarpoor.  g  36.  Darbhanga.  g  S7. 
UongbjT.  g  38.  Bbagalpoor.  g  S9.  Punuah.  g  40.  Holdah. 
g41.  Sautalia. 

Ill,— OH  nil  A   NAOPOOK. 

g  42.  Hazaribagh.  g  43.  Manbboom.  g  44.  Singbhoom.  g  46.  Lo- 
bardaga.    g  46.  *Chatia  Nagpoor  States. 


g  47.  Cuttak.    g  *8.  Balaaor.    g  49.  Poowe.    g  CO.  "Orissa  Statee. 
T. — PBOTBOTED  8TATBB. 

g  El.  •Bbootan  and  Towang.    g  62.  •NepsL 

I. — Bengal  Peopke, 

Central  DistricU. 

§  1,  Calcutta  (Xoifarito,  as  in  "Aini  Akbari;"  poeaibly  from 

EBlighat,  old  temple  of  Kali  in  S.),  the  capital  of  India  eince 
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1773,  of  the  old  Presidency  of  Bengal  from  1707  to  that  year, 
and  subordinate  to  Madras  before  that  from  its  foundation  in 
1682.  The  city  stands  on  the  left  or  east  hank  of  the  Hoogli, 
the  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Ganges,  86  miles  irom  the  sea 
at  Sagar  aaohoring  buoy,  in  lat.  N.  22°  33',  and  long.  E.  88° 
23',  and  20  feet  above  sea-leveL  The  city  and  four  suburban 
municipalities  coyer  an  area  of  31  square  miles,  with  a  fixed 
population  of  68i,658,  or  including  Howrah,  of  790,233.  In 
Calcutta  dty  there  are  107  souls  to  the  acre,  and  in  the 
subiurbe  17,  or  33  in  both,  as  against  60J  in  London.  The 
128,671  famUies  lire  in  23,751  brick  and  56,648  mat  or  mud 
houses.  lu  the  city  there  are  5 '2  soids  to  a  family;  in  the 
suburbs,  iS.  In  the  city  there  are  11'6  souls  to  an  inhabited 
house;  in  the  suburbs,  6'6.  Of  the  whole  population,  omitting 
Howiah  suburb,  i'i  per  cent  are  Christians  (30,470),  32-2  per 
cent  are  Muhammadans  (221,013),  and  61'6  per  cent  are 
Hindoos  (428,693) ;  there  are  487  Brahmos,  1848  Boodhists 
and  Jains,  986  Jews,  142  Parsees,  284  Sikhs,  and  728  "others," 
chiefly  of  aboriginal  cults.  Females  form  only  36-3  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population.  Of  the  30,478  Christians  6946  were  bom 
in  Europe  (United  Kmgdom,  5924),  22,535  in  India,  383  in 
Asia  outside  India,  106  in  Africa,  304  in  America,  64  in  Aus- 
tiulia,  and  60  at  sea.  In  1810  we  know  that  the  whole  nnm- 
ber  of  Europeans  in  Bengal,  including  Calcutta,  was  about  2000. 
Of  327,243  males  with  stated  occupations,  more  than  half  are 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  the  rest  minister  to  their  wants.  The 
trade  is  that  of  exchanging  products,  and  not  largely  of  manu&c- 
turee.  Howrah,  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  which  Calcutta  is 
connected  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  capital 
as  "the  Surrey  side"  is  of  London.  Calcutta  is,  in  area  and 
inhabitants,  as  latge  as  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  rather  less  than  one-fourth  of  London  now. 
Approaching  the  metropolis  from  the  sea,  we  may  divide  it  into 
'these  quarters  in  order ; — (1)  Garden  Beach,  a  iiivourite  suburb 
of  European  officials  and  merchants  till  it  became  the  residence 
of  the  ex-king  of  Oudh,  and  depot  of  the  mail-steamers ;  (2) 
Kidderpoor  and  Hastings,  where  are  the  Government  and  other 
dockyards,  factories  and  pensioners'  barracks ;  (3)  Fort  William, 
begun  by  Chve  and  built  on  the  Vauban  system,  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000,000  sterling,  after  the  sack  of  the  settlement  in  1757, 
from  which  time  the  modem  city  dates  ;  (4)  Chowringhee,  the 
principal  quarter  of  the  Europeans,  around  the  Maid&n,  or  Plain 
of  the  Fort,  which  led  Lord  Comwallis  first  to  call  Calcutta 
the  "  City  of  Palaces  j "  beginning  with  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
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built  by  Biabop  Daniel  Wilson,  and  containing  the  Imperial 
Uiueum,  Qie  tine  of  maasiTe  housea  in  gardene  nuiB  parallel 
with  tbe  river  for  acme  distance,  and  then  sweeps  down  to  it 
at  Dharmtola  Market;  Oovenunent  House,  erected  by  Lord 
Welleslej ;  the  Town  Hall  and  High  Court  of  Justice ;  the 
Bank  of  Bengal,  Metcalfe  Hall,  Dalhousie  Institute,  and  nev 
Post  Office— the  last  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort  and  Black 
Hole;  (C)  the  City  quarter  running  along  the  embanked  river 
from  the  Customs-house  to  the  Mint,  and  back  to  "  the  ditch  " 
at  Circular  Road,  made  as  a  defence  against  the  Maratbas ; 
here  the  Eurasian,  or  mixed  population,  chiefly  reside ;  (6)  the 
Native  Town,  threaded  by  Chitpoor  and  Comwallis  Streets 
paraUd  with  the  river,  and  opened  up  by  several  fine  ctobb- 
roads  at  right  angles  to  these;  here,  especially  around  the 
grassy  squares  frequented  by  the  natives  after  the  heat  of  the 
day,  are  the  principal  colleges  of  the  Glovemraent  and  the  Mis- 
sionaries, and  the  University.  A  circular  canal  bounds  the  city 
to  the  E.  and  N.,  but  a  continuous  succession  of  suburbs,  such  . 
as  Cosaipoor  with  guu  factory,  aod  Dum-Dimv  seems  to  con- 
tinue it  for  16  miles  np  the  Hoogli  to  Barrackpoor,  the 
Viceroy's  country  seat,  and  Palta,  whence  the  city  draws  a  daily 
supply  of  8  millions  of  gallons  of  pure  water  filtered  from  the 
fine  river  silt.  Calcutta  is  dnuned  on  a  perfect  system  from  the 
higher  level  of  the  river  bank  eastward  into  the  salt-water  lake. 
A  body  of  municipal  commissioners,  partly  elected  and  partly 
nomioated  by  Qovermnent  which  appoints  an  able  civil  servant 
aa  their  head,  and  working  through  a  smaller  Town  Council, 
have  gradually  made  Calcutta  the  healthiest  city  ia  the  tropica, 
giving  it  gas,  water,  drainage,  and  many  amenities,  at  a  coat  of 
annual  taxation  amounting  to  £300,000,  one-third  of  which  ia 
paid  as  interest  on  loan  for  auch  improvements.  Till  1854  the 
city  was  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor-General 
aa  (Jovemor  of  Bengal  and  the  Supreme  Court.  Since  that 
time  its  administration  only,  but  not  law,  has  been  imme- 
diately under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  B^gal,  whose  official 
residence  is  at  Alipoor,  in  the  suburbs. 

The  port,  including  ton  miles  of  bank  and  channel,  has 
since  1870  been  controlled  and  improved  by  a  body  of  nine 
European  commissioners.  As  the  focus  of  all  the  sea-borne 
and  most  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
pootra, and  the  centre  of  the  northern  and  eastern  railway 
systems,  half  the  commerce  of  India  flows  through  Calcutta. 
From  £10,000,000  aterling  m  value,  at  the  flrst  break  of  the 
East  India  Ccmipany's  monopoly  by  the  charter  of  1^13,  the 
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sea-bome  trade  bus  risen  to  £70,000,000,  of  which  two-thiids 
are  in  exports,  and  one-third  in  importa.  Outside  of  the 
tTnited  States  of  America  no  city  presents  such  a  history  of 
rapid  growth,  especially  in  the  century  and  a  quarter  since 
Clive  began  to  raise  it.  Calcutta,  as  the  most  pushing 
English  city  of  the  East,  has  few  buildings  architecturally 
worthy  of  mention.  It  is  remarkable  for  such  colleges  and 
hospitals  as  the  Madrisaa,  founded  by  Warren  Hastdngs  for  the 
education  of  the  Muhammadans ;  the  Presidency  College,  founded 
by  the  Hindoos  themselves,  but  managed  by  Goyemment ;  two 
missionary  colleges  established  by  Alexander  Duff  for  the 
Established  and  Free  Churches  of  Scotland ;  the  Medical  Col- 
lege and  hospitals  attached,  the  most  es^nsive  in  the  world ; 
the  colleges  of  the  London  and  Church  Missionary  Societies ;  and 
the  Doveton  College,  Martinifere,  Jesuits'  College,  and  Free 
School  for  Eurasiana  chiefly.  Since  Clive  invited  Kiemander, 
its  first  Protestant  miBsionary,  to  settle  in  the  city  in  1768,  and 
Duff  opened  his  first  college  in  1830,  the  progress  of  English 
education  and  Christian  profession  among  the  natives  has  been 
remarkable.  There  are  21  Protestant  Mission  centres  in  the  city, 
and  17  in  the  suburbs.  The  Calcutta  University,  an  examining 
body  with  a  constitution  like  that  of  London,  consists  of  more 
than  80  affiliated  colleges,  from  which  thousands  of  students 
annually  go  up  for  its  examinations  and  degrees.  The  Viceroy 
spends  the  cool  or  winter  months  in  Calcutta  and  Barrackpoor, 
and  makes  Simla,  in  the  Outer  Himalaya,  his  summer  seat: 

§  2.  TwKKTr-FOOB  Paeqanahb  Disteictt,  bounded  E.  Igr 
Kabadak  river,  separating  it  from  Jessor;  S.  by  Bay  of  Bengal; 
W.  by  Hoogli  river;  N.  by  Nadiya  and  Jessor.  Total  area, 
2765  sq.  m.  Excluding  the  forest  swamp  known  as  the  Soon- 
darban,  the  area  of  about  8S2  sq.  m.,  forming  thd  metropolitan 
district  of  British  India,  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company 
by  Meer  Jafar,  Nawab  Naiim  of  Bengal,  in  1757,  six  months 
after  the  battle  of  Plassey.  The  Parganahs  are  twenty-four 
fiscal  divisions  then  within  the  revenue  circle  of  HooglL  The 
grant  was  eoon  after  conferred  in  full  proprietary  right  by  the 
Mughul  emperor,  subject  to  a  fiist  assignment  of  the  revenue  to 
Lord  Clive,  or  Bs.  2,22,968  a  year.  This  seaboard  district  is 
part  of  the  great  deltaic  expanse  of  alluvial  plain,  rivers, 
creeks,  and  watercourses,  through  which  and  formiqg  which  the  , 
Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  find  their  way  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
Of  thirteen  rivers  in  the  district  the  seven  principal  are  the 
Hoogli,  Bidyadhari  or  Mutla,  Piali,  Kalindi,  Eechamati  oi 
Jamoona,  Ebolpetua,  and  Kabadak.     Five  of  these  form  aims 
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of  the  sea,  or  the  Malancha,  Raiioaiigal,  Mutla,  Jameera,  and 
Hoogli,  in  order  &om  the  east.     Origiiia]l7  containing  444 

estates,  the  district  haa  now  above  1900.  The  population  is 
denae  in  proportion  to  the  cultivable  area,  or  1,994,199  ezclu- 
sire  of  Calcutta,  chiedf  peasanta  and  boatmen.  The  district 
has  eight  adminiatrative  subdivisions.  Of  the  towns  containing 
more  than  GOOD  inhabitants  these  are  the  chie£  On  the 
Hoogli,  above  Calcutta,  Asarpara,  vrhere  early  experiments  in 
the  education  of  Hindoo  girls  were  made  by  Mrs.  Wilson. 
Barraokpoor  cantonment,  15  miles  from  Calcutta,  called  bj 
the  natives  Chanak  because  Job  Chamock  settled  there  in 
1689,  where  a  sepoy  mutiny  took  place  in  1824,  where  the 
47th  Bengal  Infantry  refused  to  march  for  service  in  the  first 
fiurmese  war,  and  the  great  Mutiny  began  on  27th  February 
1857 ;  here  is  the  country  seat  of  the  Viceroy  in  a  noble 
English-like  park,  containing  the  tomb  of  Lady  Canning. 
Near  is  Nawabgunj,  with  the  Palta  waterworks  for  Calcutta. 
In  the  southern  snburbs  of  Calcutta  is  Allpoor,  civil  head- 
quarters of  the  district,  with  Belvedere  House,  the  residence  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  near  which  Warren  Hast- 
ings and  Francis  fought  a  duel ;  a  native  cantonment,  and  with 
a  great  jail ;  the  temple  of  Ealighat,  three  centuries  old,  is  near. 
Dum-Dum,  4  m.  N.E.  of  Calcutta,  long  the  headquarters  of 
the  Bengal  Artillery.  Barasat,  Basoorhat,  Satkhira,  and 
Barooipoor,  like  the  previous  towns,  are  headquarters  of  fiscal 
subdivisions.  Diamond  Harbour,  on  the  Hoogli  below  Cal- 
cutta, long  the  anchorage  ground  above  which  the  East  India- 
men  did  not  ascend,  a  customs  and  telegraph  and  soon  to  be  a 
railway  station.  Fort  Canniiig,  on  the  Mutla  river,  where,  in 
1864,  an  attempt  was  made  to  create  a  great  port  to  relieve 
the  trade  of  Calcutta,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Naihati  is  an  important  station  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Bailway, 
on  the  Hoogli,  opposite  the  old  town  of  that  name.  At 
Narikelharia,  a  hamlet  in  Basoorhat  subdivision,  Teetoo  Miyan, 
a  Wahal}ee  fanatic,  was  defeated  in  1831.  At  Takee,  in  the 
same  subdivision,  Dr.  Duff  opened  the  first  Christian  school  in 
the  district. 

Sa^rar  Island,  or  Gunga  Sagar,  as  the  last  visible  deposit  of 
the  Qanges,  is  the  scene  of  a  great  but  lessening  gathering  of 
pilgrims  in  the  winter  solstice,  at  which  mothers  used  to  sacrifice 
their  firstborn  in  payment  of  a  vow.  Frequent  attempts  at  culti- 
vation and  salt  manufhcture  have  ceased,  and  the  island  is  now 
the  abode  of  the  tiger,  and  of  a  scanty  population  exposed  to 
inundation.    At  Duhlat  the  tide  is  restored.    The  li^thouse, 
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built  in  1808,  and  a  temple,  Bubject  of  the  legend  of  Bhagirath 
and  the  sage  KapUmoonee,  are  the  onlj  perraanent  atructures. 

§  3.  Khoolka,  including  the  Soondarban  which  fonns 
the  sea  fate  of  the  three  districts  of  the  24-Fajganahs,  Jeasor, 
and  Eakirganj.  The  tract  corers  an  area  of  5570  sq.  m,,  half 
the  aizeof  Belgium,  of  swamps  andforeata  of  Soondari  ("red"), 
treea  of  red  wood  ueed  as  fuel.  It  stretches  for  165  miles  along 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  the  Hoogli  to  the  Megna, 
with  an  extreme  breadth  inland  of  81  miles.  The  western 
division,  from  the  Hoc^li  to  the  Jamoona,  is  marked  hy 
embaaknientB,  aecuring  a  raised  and  dry  cultivation  on  which 
the  peasants  live.  The  centre  portion,  from  the  Jamoona 
to  the  Baleswar,  ia  lower,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  "sweet" 
fielda,  protected  &oiu  the  salt  water,  reside  at  a  distance. 
The  eastern  or  Bakirganj  division,  from  the  Baleswar  to  the 
Megna,  is  the  moat  advanced  in  soil  and  water  and  the 
condition  of  the  reaident  agriculturists,  owinir  to  the  greater 
volume  of  river  water,  and  the  formation  of  a  line  of  aand  hills 
along  the  shore.  The  official  aurveyora,  however,  report  a  slow 
subsidence  of  the  whole  delta,  the  fine  ailt  of  which,  120  feet 
thick,  rests  oa  a  semi-fluid  mud  40  feet  farther  down.  Period- 
ically the  vast  tract  is  awept  by  the  cyclone  and  the  tidal  wave, 
but  a  growing  population  and  mauy  immigranta  continue  the 
fight  with  nature  notwithatauding.  Between  the  Eaiinangal 
and  Malanclia  outleta  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  the  fathom- 
less depression  known  as  the  Swatch  of  No-Ground,  ascribed  to 
the  action  of  two  circular  tides  in  the  fimnet-shaped  estuary 
Along  the  two  great  boat  routes  to  Calcutta,  the  outer  passage 
used  in  the  cold  season  and  the  inoer  at  other  times,  are  many 
marta.  Of  theae  the  principal  are  Basantpoor,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Kalindi  and  Jamoona,  where  the  inner  and  out«r  pasa- 
ages  converge ;  and  Basra,  on  the  Bidyadliari,  a  timber  depot, 
— both  on  tbe  border  of  the  SJ^Pargannhs  j  Chandkali,  on  the 
Kabadak,  founded  in  1T82  by  Henckell,  who  first  sought  to 
reclaim  the  Soondarban ;  Morrellgunj,  a  port  on  the  Pangoochi, 
created  by  Mr.  Morrelt,  a  rice-plant^.  Khoolna  is  the  chief 
mart  of  the  Soondarban,  and  was  long  the  headquarters  of  the 
East  India  Company's  salt  manufacture. 

§  4.  JxssoR  DiBTRicT,  bounded  K  by  Fareedpoor  district,  S. 
by  the  Soondarban,  and  W.  and  N.  by  Nadiya  district.  Area, 
exclusive  of  Soondarban  portion,  3658  sq.  m. ;  population, 
including  Ehoolna,  2,210,898.  The  district  is  threaded  by 
lines  of  tidal  river  drainage  from  north  to  south,  with  a  network 
of  int«rlacing  atreama,  forming  the  three  systems  of  the  Eabadak. 
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Bliairab,  and  Madhamati,  and  reaching  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

through  three  great  anus,  the  Kabadak,  Pase^,  and  Haringhata. 
The  Kabadak  ("dove's  eye")  flows  from  north  to  aouth  along 
the  western  boundary.  The  Ehairab  {"  terrible  "),  the  central 
Btream,  becomes  tidal  near  Je&sor  statiim.  The  Madhumati 
{"  honey-flowing  ")  leaves  the  Ganges  higher  up,  under  the  name 
of  the  Garai,  and  carriea  a  vast  volume  of  the  waters  of  the 
great  Gangea  to  the  sea,  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Jeasor. 

Jeseor,  or  Kasba,  station  ("  fame-depriving "  or  "  very 
glorious  ")  is  the  only  town  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants, 
ou  the  Ehairab.  Chaugaoha,  16  m.  N.W.  from  Jessor,  on  the 
Kabadak,  centre  of  the  trade  in  Bu<i;ar  and  indigo  seed.  Keaal- 
poor,  18  m.  S.  of  Jeseor,  on  the  Harihar,  with  sugar  refineriee 
and  brass  works.  Kotchandpoor,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Jessor,  an- 
other sugar  mart  on  the  Kabadak ;  Mubammadpoor,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Madhumati,  once  capital  of  a  Muhammadan  district, 
now  a  market  village  with  ruins  of  fort,  tanks,  and  teinplea. 
Bazerhat,  in  the  extreme  S.E.,  with  tomb  of  Khan  Jahan,  the 
Uuhammadan  who,  about  1450,  reclaimed  much  of  tlie  forest 
swamps.  The  subdivisions  of  this  district,  made  after  the 
indigo  disturbances  of  1860,  are  Jesaor,  JhaiiidaH,  Magura, 
Naral,  and  Ba?erhat.  W.  M.  Thackeray's  father  was  Collector 
of  JesBor  in  1805.     Here  is  a  Baptist  Mission. 

5  5.  Nadita  DiSTKiCT,  bounded  E.  by  Jessor  and  Pabna; 
8.  by  24-Parganahs  ;  W.  by  Hoogli,  Bnrdwan,  and  Beerbhoom  ; 
K.  by  Moorshidabad  and  R^shahL  Area,  3421  sq.  m. ;  popu- 
lation, 2,022,545.  The  Padiija,  or  main  stream  of  the  Ganges, 
forma  the  northern  boundary,  and  spills  over  into  what  are 
known  aa  the  Nadiya  Rivera,  These  are  (1)  the  Jalangi, 
which  joins  (2)  the  Bhagirathi,  thrown  off  higher  up  the 
Ganges  and  forming  the  junction  known  as  the  Hoogli,  and  (3) 
the  Matabhacga,  which  falls  into  the  Hoogli  lower  down  by 
two  branches.  The  three  Nadiya  rivers  are  kept  open  by 
Government  for  the  enormous  local  traffic,  which  pays  tolls 
yielding  an  average  net  revenue  of  .£15,000  a  year.  Krlsh- 
nagar  (27,000),  ou  the  Jalangi,  chief  town,  centre  of  Church 
Missionary  Society's  agency,  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Mission, 
seat  of  a  Government  coEege,  known  for  its  coloured  clay 
figures  made  by  the  potter  caste.  Santipoor  (28,000),  on  the 
Hoogli,  with  cloth  manufactures  since  it  was  a  centre  of  East 
India  Company's  factories.  Kooahtla  (10,000),  railway  sta- 
tion on  the  Padma,  chief  seat  of  river  trade ;  here  Bishop  Cotton 
was  drowned.  Ranafbat,  railway  station  on  the  Choomi. 
Nadiya,  or  Nabadwipa  (9000),  at  junction  of  the  Jalangi  and 
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BhagiratU,  capital  of  last  Hindoo  king  of  Bengal,  who  moved 
here  from  Gaur ;  still,  with  Benares  and  Pooiia,  one  of  the 
centres  of  Br&hmanical  Pandits,  whose  Tola  or  leafy  colleges  are 
aided  by  the  State ;  birthplace  of  Chaitanya,  the  VaJBhtuuTa 
reformer.  Mihrpoor  (6000),  on  the  Bhairab,  headquartera  of 
subdivision  of  same  name ;  Kumarkhali  (5500),  or  Commer- 
colly,  on  the  Gatai,  a  mlway  station. 

Nadiya  district  conaiatfl  of  aii  subdiviaionB — Kriehnagar, 
Mihrpoor,  Eooshtia,  Chooadanga,  Bangaon,  and  Banaghat  It 
has  4021  villages,  with  an  average  population  of  591  souls; 
and  2768  estates  paying  £101,755  land  revenue,  or  £36  :  16s. 
on  an  average.  Br.  Leyden  was  Collector  at  one  time,  and  Sir 
WUIiam  Jones,  Prof  H.  H.  Wilson,  Prof.  Cowell,  and  other 
Oriental  scholars  have  frequently  visited  the  district.  Plassey 
(Palas  =  a  red  flower)  field,  where  Olive  defeated  8araj-ood-daula 
in  1757,  lies  on  the  Bliagirathi,  which  has  since  swept  away  all 
Clive's  grove  of  3000  mango  trees,  save  one  venerated  by  the 
Unhammadans  as  marking  the  spot  where  one  of  their  leaders  fell. 

§  6.  MooRSHiTABAD  DiSTKici  (tiom  Moorshid  Kooli  Ehan, 
the  Brahman  apostate  to  Islam,  who  transferred  the  Muham- 
madaii  capital  from  Dacca,  and  became  second  founder  of  Moor- 
shidabad  city),  is  bounded  £.  and  N.  by  Rajshahi  and  Ualdah, 
S.  by  Nadiya  and  Bardwan,  W.  by  Beerbhoom  and  Santalia. 
Area,  2141  sq.  m. ;  population,  1,200,825.  The  district,  which 
is  the  head  of  the  great  delta  of  Bengal,  is  divided  by  the 
Bhagiiathi,  to  B.  of  which  is  the  silt  delta,  and  to  W.  a  nodular 
limestone  formation.  The  Ganges,  forming  the  N.  and  E. 
boundary,  throws  off  the  Bhagiratlii  at  Chapghati,  the  Bhairab 
and  Siaiman  lower  down,  and  the  Jalangi,  which  separates 
Moorshidabad  from  Nadiya  district.  From  the  west  uplands 
the  Bansliti,  the  Dwarka,  the  Brahmani,  and  the  Mor  fall  into 
the  Bhagirathi.  Barhampoor  (37,000)  has  been  the  chief 
civil  and  military  station,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhagirathi, 
since  the  battle  of  Plassey.  Before  1 757,  Kaaimba^ar,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  near  that  station,  was  tiie  commercial  capital  of 
Bengal,  where  Warren  Hastings  at  first  resided.  At  Barhampoor 
the  first  lai^  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  of  1837  took  place  by  the 
19th  Native  Infantry.  Seat  of  a  Government  college,  and 
mission  of  London  Missionary  Society.  MoorBhldabad  City 
(Maksoodavad=old  name)  (46,000),  5  m.  above  Barhampoor,  was 
described  by  Clive  as  wealthier  than  London,  and  quite  as  popu- 
lous in  his  time.  Seat  of  the  Muhammatian  administration  of 
Bengal,  and  of  the  British,  till  1793  ;  the  Nawab  Nazim's  title 
became  extinct  in  1680.    The  Nawab  of  Moorsbidabad's  palace  is 
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in  the  city;  the  Motee  Jheel,  or  "pearl  lake,"  2  m.  south,  the 
old  palace,  and  Kuttara  with  tomb  of  Moorehid  Kooli  Ehan, 
are  remarkable.  Kandi  (12,000),  16  m.  S.W.  of  Barham- 
poor,  seat  of  the  R^as  of  Paikpara.  Janeipoor  (7000),  on 
the  Bhagirathi  near  the  Ganges,  long  the  centre  of  the  silk 
trade.  Azeemgaty  is  the  terminus  of  the  branch  railway  from 
Nalhati  on  the  East  Indian  Railway  to  a  point  three  m.  above 
Moorshidabad,  aud  opposite  Jeeaganj,  a  trade-centre.  Dhoobran, 
Bogwangola,  and  Murari  railway  stationa,  are  also  large  marts. 
Gheria,  near  where  the  Bhagirathi  leaves  tlie  Ganges,  was  the 
scene  of  tho  battle  in  1740  in  which  Moorshid's  house  was 
extinguished  by  All  Vardi  Ehan,  and  of  the  victory  of  Major 
Adams  over  Ueer  Easim's  troops  ander  the  renegade  Sumroo 
in  1763.  Moorshidabad  has  4  subdivisions — Barbampoor, 
Moorshidabad,  Jangipoor,  and  Eandl 

§  7.  Pabna  Distkict  is  bounded  E.  by  Maimansingh  and 
Dacca,  8.  by  Nadiya  and  fareedpoor,  W.  by  Sadiya  and 
Rajahahi,  and  N.  by  R^jshahi,  Bogra,  and  Maimansingh. 
Area,  1847  sq.  m.  Population,  1,312,977.  .  The  district 
consists  of  the  angle  formeil  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmapootra,  here  calleil  Jamoona.  The  former  sends  off 
the  Eechamati,  which  joins  the  Harasagar,  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Jamoona  in  the  district.  Fabna  (16,000),  chief  town, 
on  the  Eechamati.  SeraJganJ  (19,000),  on  the  Jamoona,  centre 
of  the  jute  trade  of  Eastern  Bengal,  with  a  landing-plar* 
changed  according  to  the  varying  couise  of  the  river.  Bel- 
fcooohi  (5500)  mart,  10  m.  lower  down.  Agrarian  disturbances, 
due  to  rackreiiting  by  new  landlords,  have  frequently  affected 
this  district,  especially  in  1873. 

§  8.  Rajshahi  District  is  bonnded  E.  by  Bogra  and  Pabna, 
N.  by  Bogra  and  Dinajpoor,  S.  by  Nadiya,  and  W.  by  Moorshid- 
abad and  Maldah.-  Area,  2359  sq.  m.  Population,  1,333,237. 
The  Ganges  washes  the  district  on  the  S.W.  and  S.,  and  throws 
off  the  Baral.  The  Mahananda,  which  rises  in  the  Himalaya, 
touches  the  western  boundary  for  a  few  niiles  before  it  falls 
into  the  Ganges.  The  Atrai,  a  channel  of  the  Teesta,  flows 
through  the  district  for  70  m.  from  N.W,  to  S.E.,  receiving  the 
Jamoona  lirom  Dinajpoor.  The  Baranai  flows  through  the  heart 
of  the  district  E.  into  the  Atrai.  Chalan  Bheel  or  lake  covers 
150  sq.  m.  during  the  rainy  season,  near  Singa  on  the  Nattor 
and  Bogra  road.  Bampoor  Bauleah  (23,000),  chief  town,  on 
N.  bank  of  Ganges,  formerly  seat  of  Dutch  and  East  India 
Company's  factories,  and  still  a  centre  of  silk  and  indigo  trade. 
Seat  of  English  Presbyterian  Mission.     Nattor  (10,000),  30 
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m.  B.  of  above,  and  Hindoo  capital  of  district.  Each  town 
ia  head  of  a  gubdivision  of  the  same  oame. 

§  9.  BoGKA  DiSTKiCT  IS  bounded  E.  by  Maimanaingh,  N.  by 
Rangpoor  and  Dinajpoor,  S.  by  Pabna  and  Rajahahi,  W.  Igr 
B^shahi  and  Dinajpoor.  Area,  150  aq.  m.  Population, 
733,516.  The  Brahmapootra  bounds  the  district  to  the  E.,  and 
it  ia  threaded  by  the  Fhuljbur,  Karatoya,  Nagar,  and  Jamoona, 
which  pasa  into  the  Atjai  tributary  of  the  Brahmapootra. 
Bogra  (8000),  the  chief  town,  on  W.  bank  of  Karatoya. 
Btierpoor  (4500),  once  a  Muhammadan  frontier-post,  and  etill 
centre  of  the  principal  native  landholders.  Mahaatban  Garh, 
a  mound  of  ruins,  £rat  capital  of  a  Hindoo  dynasty,  and  now  a 
centre  of  Muhammadan  pilgrimage,  is  7  m.  N.  of  Bogra. 

§  10.  DiNAJPooa  District  is  bounded  B.  by  Jalpaigori 
and  Rangpoor,  W.  by  Fumiah,  and  S.  by  Maldah,  Rajsbahi, 
and  Bogra.  Area,' 4117  aq.  m.  Population,  1,529,906.  The 
principal  rivers,  navigable  only  during  the  rainy  season,  are  the 
Mahananda  and  Nagar  on  its  W.  boundary ;  the  Kulik  or 
chief  tributary  of  the  Nagar,  and  the  Tangan  of  the  Mahananda; 
the  Chiramati,  Puniababha,  and  Dhapa,  which  rise  in  marshes ; 
the  Atrai  and  Jamoona,  ehannels  of  the  Teesta,  and  the  £aratoya 
on  the  E.  boundary.  Binajpoor  (13,000),  only  town,  on  B. 
bank  of  Pumababha,  below  the  junction  of  the  Dhapa.  Grain 
marts  abound  along  the  rivers  of  this  purely  agricultural  dia- 
trict,  Buch  aa  Chooraman  on  the  E.  bank  of  Mahananda,  and 
Baiganj  on  the  Kulik.  Several  annual  fairs  and  gatherings  are 
held  at  the  tombs  of  Muhammadan  aainta  and  at  Hindoo 
shrines,  of  which  the  greatest  is  the  Nekmard  fair,  held  in 
Ehawanpoor  on  the  first  day  of  the  Bengalee  year  in  April,  1  m. 
W.  of  the  Kulik.     Seat  of  Baptist  Mission. 

§  11,  Bahgpook  Dibtkict  ("place  of  pleasure")  ia  bounded 
K  by  Goalpara  and  Maimanaingh,  N.  by '  Jalpaigori  and 
Kooch  Behar,  W.  by  Dintypoor  and  Jalpaigori,  and  S.  by 
Bcgra.  Area,  3488  aq.  m.  Population,  2,169,699.  The 
Brahmapootra  river  forms  the  E.  boundary,  flowing  aouth  for  80 
m.j  it  steadily  encroaches  on  the  right  or  W.  bank.  The 
Teesta,  which  falls  into  the  above  at  Chilmari,  crosses  the  dia- 
trict  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  for  110  m.  In  the  historic  floods  of 
I7S7  this  river  changed  its  course  from  S.  to  the  Ganges  to 
S.K  to  the  Brahmapootra,  sweeping  all  before  it  aa  it  reverted 
to  ite  old  cbannel.  The  Ghaghat,  Manas,  and  Gagaria  are  its 
branches.  The  Dharla,  Sankos,  and  Doodhkumar  are  tributaries 
of  the  Brahmapootra.  The  Karatoya,  or  Old  Teesta,  ia  the 
principal  river  in  the  W.  of  the  diatrict     In  the  times  described 
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in  the  Mdkahharat  epic,  it  formed  the  houDdoi;  between  the 
Hindoo  kingdom  of  Eamroop  and  Matsya  or  Bengal.  Kun- 
roop,  including  all  modern  Bengal  and  Assam  to  the  £.,  was 
ruled  over  by  three  successive  dynasties,  of  which  legends  and 
ruins  still  give  traces,  before  its  conquest  under  Baja  NilMnhhar 
by  Husain  Shah,  Afghan  King  of  Bengal,  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  Bauffpoor  (15,000),  only  town,  on  N.  bank  of 
Ghaghat ;  on  branch  r^way  to  Dhootei,  Assam ;  'l^esleyan 
Mission. 

§  12.  DakjbelinoDisteict{"  the  holy"  or  "bright  spot") 
(British  Sikkim),  in  the  lower  Himalaya,  between  26°  30'  and 
27°  31'  S.  lat.,  and  between  SS"  2'  and  88°  56'  E.  long.,  is 
bounded  K  by  Jalpaigori  and  Bhootau,  N.  by  Sikkim  State, 
W.  by  Nepal,  and  S.  by  Jalpaigori  Area,  1334  sq.  m. 
Population,  157,038.  The  district  consists  of  (1)  the  tarai  or 
submontane  forest  and  marsh  between  plain  and  hill,  and  (2) 
the  valleys  and  ridges  of  the  hills  rising  to  10,000  ft.  covered 
with  forest,  from  which  the  spur,  60  m.  long,  of  the  Singaleela 
range  separating  Sikkim  from  E.  Nepal,  runs  up  into  Ein- 
chinjinga.  The  principal  hjlla  in  the  district  itself  are  on  this 
range:  Phalalum  or  Phalut  (12,042  ft,),  Suhargum  (10,430 
ft.),  and  Tangiu  (10,084  ft,) ;  Situng,  conical  peak,  S.K'  of  Dar- 
jeeling  town.  Sinchal  Pahar  (hill),  a  long  range,  on  the  top  of 
a  spur  of  which,  stretching  down  to  the  Teesta,  is  the  military 
sanitarium  of  Jallapahar  (8067  ft.) ;  the  peaks  of  the  latt^ 
bill  are  locally  known  as  Durbin,  Bara  (big),  and  Chota  (litde). 
Darjeeling  station  is  at  a  height  of  7167  ft.  The  Teesta 
river  reaches  the  district  from  Sikkim  State,  flows  between 
the  two  till  it  receives  the  Great  Rangeet,  and  then  rans 
south  to  the  plains  through  the  Sivak  Gola  Pass,  with  a 
width  of  800  yards.  On  iU  right  bank  it  receives  the  Great 
Rangeet,  the  Bangjo,  the  Rayeng,  and  the  Sivak  ;  on  the  left, 
the  Eang-chu  and  theRoli.  The  Kahanauda  rises  near  Mahal- 
diram  hill,  and  flows  between  the  tarai  and  Jalpaigori ;  it  re- 
ceives the  New  Balaaun,  Mechi,  and  Chenga  lower  down.  The 
Great  Bangeet  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Rang-chu,  Little 
Rangeet,  and  Bamman  before  it  falls  into  the  Teesta.  The 
Jaldhaka  flows  between  Darjeeling  and  Bhootan  and  Jalpaigori, 
receiving  on  its  right  bank  the  Paralang-chu,  the  Bang-chii,  and 
the  Ma-cha  There  are  two  small  lakes,  one  6  m.  S.  W.  of  Hope 
Town,  and  the  Ramtal  E.  of  the  Teesta,  ascribed  to  a  landslip. 
Daijeellnff  town  (4000  resident  pop.),  centre  of  municipality 
covering  138  eq.  m.  (23,000),  originally  ceded  by  Sikkim  Raja, 
on  a  narrow  ridge,  dividing  into  two  epuis  descending  6000  fL 
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to  the  Great  Eangeet,  Connected  by  steam  tramway  with  plaina 
at  Siligori,  48J  m.,  and  by  railway  with  CalCTitta.  367  m.  S. 
Summer  quarters  of  Bengal  Government;  acquired  in  1835, and 
enlarged  after  outrage  on  Sir  J,  Hooker  and  Dr.  Campbell  in 
1850.  Seat  of  EstablLihed  Church  oi  Scotland's  Mission,  chiefly 
among  the  aboriginal  Lepchas.  A  centre  of  China  tea  cultivation 
aince  1856,  also  at  neighbouring  settlement  of  Hoi>e  Town. 
MuQgpoo  and  Sittong  are  the  chief  dachona  plantations  since 
1862  in  the  valley,  and  Eanganm,  botanical  garden,  is  near 
Daijeeling.  Karseanir,  20  m.  8.  of  Daijeeling.  There  are  2 
BubdivisionB — Daijeeling  and  Tarai.  Coal,  lime,  and  copper 
abound  ;  the  district  is  tui  entrepot  of  trade  with  Sikkim  and 
Bengal 

§  13.  *SiKKiM  State  (Tibetan  =  Demo-jong),  Boodhist  Lep- 
cha  principality  under  a  Raja  protected  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment since  the  first  Goorkha  war  in  1617,  and  subject  to  it  in 
foreign  and  military  aSkirs  under  treaty  of  1861,  wbile  paying 
tribute  to  China  through  Lhasa,  The  State  has  now  an  area 
estimated  at  2600  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  3000  Lepchas, 
2000  Bhooteas,  and  2000  Limboos.  It  U  bounded  N.  and  N.E. 
hy  Tibet,  S.E.  by  Bhootan,  S.  by  Darjeeling,  and  W.  by  Nepal. 
The  northern  passes  intfl  Tibet  are  of  great  height.  Jetep-Ia 
(pass),  the  most  southerly,  rises  to  13,000  ft. ;  Guiatu-la  and 
Yah-la,  nest  to  it,  are  14,000  ft.,  leading  into  the  Churabi 
valley  of  Tibet.  The  Cho-la  (16,000  ft.),  farther  north,  is  on 
thedirect  road  toChumbi.  The  Tankrarla  (16,083)  is  the  most 
snowy  in  Sikkim.  The  State  is  drained  by  the  Teesta  and  its 
affluents,  and  by  the  Am-machu,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Chumalhari 
peak  (23,929  ft.),  flowing  through  the  Chumbi  valley,  and  pass- 
ing into  Jalpaigori  under  the  name  of  Torsha.  Tumloons  is 
the  capital,  at  which  the  B^a  is  bound  to  reside  nine  months 
in  the  year  ;  the  other  three  he  spends  in  the  cooler  Oliumbi 
Valley.  Qtmtak  is  the  other  principal  village.  The  chief 
Lama  monasteries  are  Labroc^r,  near  Tumloong,  Pemiongchi, 
and  Tassiding.  The  rapid  rivers  are  crossed  by  cane  bridges, 
as  at  Eangpo-tang  on  the  Teesta,  and  by  raft-fcrriea.  Baneeet 
is  a  station  where  trade  is  registered. 

§  14.  Jalpaigori  Disteictt,  the  W.  Bhootan  Dwars  con- 
quered from  Bhootan  in  the  war  of  1865,  is  bounded  E.  by 
Goalpara,  N.  by  Bhootan  and  Daijeeling,  S.  by  Kooch  Behar 
and  Rangpoor,  and  W.  by  Pumiah,  Din^poor,  and  Darjeeling. 
■Area,  2911  sq.  m.  Population,  570,210.  The  Sinchoola  range, 
Benigango  peak  6222  ft.,  is  the  we8t«m  boundary  between 
Bhootan  and  British  tenitory,  below  which  ia  Buxa  canton- 
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ment,  6  m.  &om  frontier  and  32  m.  from  Eoocli  Bebar  town, 
on  a  ridge  from  1659  to  2457  feet,  at  the  pass  leadiDg  to 
Harichan  in  Bhootan.  The  principa]  rivers  fri>m  W.  to  E. 
are  the  Mahanaada,  Kamtoya,  Teeata,  Jaldhaka,  Doodoojra, 
Miynai,  Toiaha,  Kajjani,  Kaidhak,  and  Sankoa,  all  of  wMch 
are  navigable  hj  large  boats  in  the  plains,  except  the  Karatoya 
which  rises  in  the  district.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  many  of 
the  streams  disappear  for  a  time  in  the'  porons  soil  Jalpal- 
Bori  town  (6000),  on  right  bank  of  Teesta,  a  railway  station, 
with  cantonment  to  the  south  across  the  Eharla  stream.  Titalya 
is  a  camping  ground  on  the  Mahananda.  The  ruins  of  the  city 
of  Prithu  B^a,  of  the  earliest  Eamroop  dynasty,  were  seen  at 
the  end  of  last  century,  by  Dr.  Buchanan -Hamilton,  on  the 
Talma,  a  small  stream  E.  of  the  Karatoya  river,  in  the  San- 
yasikata  subdivision. 

§  15.  KoocH  Behar  State  ("Eoch  Uonastery")  is 
bounded  E.  by  Gioalpara,  N.  and  W.  by  Jalpiwgori,  S.  by  Rang- 
poor.  Area,  1307  sq.m."  Population,  600,946.  These  six  rivers 
flow  through  it  from  north  to  south  to  join  the  Brahmapootra — 
the  Teesta,  Singimari,  Torsha,  Kaljaoi,  Riudhak,  and  Gadadhar. 
On  the  destruction  of  the  Hindoo  Eingdom  of  Eamroop  by  the 
Afghan  kingn  of  Bengal  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  Kochs 
and  other  aboriginal  tribes  from  the  east  founded  the  present 
State,  which  became  powerfid  for  a  time,  but  had  to  be  helped 
by  Warren  Hastings  against  the  Bhooteas  in  1773,  when  the 
State  became  externally  subject  to  the  British  by  treaty.  The 
ima  is  well  educated,  and  has  visited  England.  Koooh  Beliar 
town  (10,000),  on  the  Torsha,  on  northern  road  to  Buxa  and 
Bhootan,  contains  the  Raja's  palace.  Eamatapoor,  on  W.  bank 
of  Dhtu'la,  has  ruins  of  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Eamroop 
dynasties.  The  native  administration  is  carried  on  through  3 
Buhdiviaions,  somewhat  after  British  fashion. 

Western  BistricCt. 

§  16.  MiDiTAPOOR  Di9TRit?r,  thc-most  southerly,  on  the 
right  bant  of  the  Hoogli,  is  bounded  E.  by  Hoogli  with  Howrah 
and  River  Hoogli,  8,  by  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Balasor,  W.  by 
llorbhanj  State  and  Puroolia,  and  N.  by  Bankura  and  Bardwan. 
Area,  5082  eq.  m.  Population,  2,614,672.  The  Roopnarayan, 
Haidi,  and  Rasoolpoor  rivers,  with  their  tributaries,  flow 
through  the  district  eastward  to  the  Hoogli.  The  Subama- 
rekha  passes  through  its  western  jungle  tract  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal     The  Midnapoor  High-Level  Canal  mns  for  53  m.  east 
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and  vest  fiom  the  district  town  to  Oolooboreea  ou  the  Hoogli, 
16  m.  below  CaJcntta.  The  eea  and  river  face  of  the  district 
are  protected  bj  37  lines  of  embankmeiit«  for  a  length  of  601^ 
m.,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  sullion  sterling  in  the  past 
40  years.  Mldnapoor  (2S,000),  chief  town  and  centre  of 
American  Baptist  Mission,  of  brass,  indigo,  and  silk  manufac- 
tures, on  the  high  road  from  Calcutta  to  Orissa.  Obandra- 
kona  (22,000),  to  the  north,  long  a  weaving  factory  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Qhatal  (16,000),  on  the  Sil^  affluent 
of  the  Roopnarayan,  a  trading  centre.  Tamlook  (6000),  near 
mouth  of  the  Roopnaraytm,  ancient  port  and  capital  of  a  Bood- 
hist  kingdom,  visited  fay  the  Chinese  travellers  Pa  Hian  and 
Hwen  T'hsang,  in  the  6tii  snd  7th  centuries  A.D.,  but  now  60 
m.  distant  from  the  sea.  Dread  of  Eali,  the  destroying  goddess 
to  whom  Tamlook  (Tamas  +  lipta=Btained  with  darkness)  is 
sacred,  caused  the  Marathas  to  respect  the  place.  Birkool  and 
Chandpoor  are  cool  spots  on  the  southern  sea-coast  sometimes 
frequented  as  watering-places.  Oontai,  also,  was  thus  visited 
by  Warren  Hastings.  Kec^eree  is  the  outmost  telegraph 
station  for  ships,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Midnapoor  has  i 
subdivisions— Midnapoor,  Tamlook,  Contai,  and  Oarbheta. 

5  17,  Hooou  AHD  HowRAH  (Habba)  DiSTEiCT,  the  mrat 
densely  populated  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  ia  bounded  E. 
by  the  Hoogli  river,  S.  and  W.  by  the  Roopnarayan  and 
Bardwan,  and  N.  1^  Bardwan.  Area,  1701  sq.  m.  Population, 
of  Hoogli,  1,007,445;  of  Howrah,  635,381.  Besides  the  Hoogli, 
which  separates  the  district  bj  a  breadth  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  24-Parganah8  and  Nadiya,  and  the  Roopnarayan, 
which  divides  it  from  Midnapoor  on  the  south,  the  principal  river 
is  the  D^nodar.  All  three  are  connected  by  drainage  and  tidal 
channels.  The  Damodar,  flowing  from  nortJi  to  south,  fklls  into 
the  Hoogli  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Roopnarayan,  so  that  the 
two  form  tiie  James  and  Mary  sand  ( jalmari  =  deadly  wat«rs), 
dreaded  by  ships  which  draw  26  ft,  in  the  Calcutta  trade. 
The  Saraswati,  now  a  creek,  was  once  the  main  channel  of  the 
Ganges,  on  which  was  th6  royal  port  of  Satgaon,  a  great  city  in 
the  16th  century,  now  a  village.  Hoogli  and  Ohlnsurah 
(Chichirah)  (35,000),  on  right  bank  25  m.  N.  of  Calcutta- 
Howrah,  form  one  municipal  town.  The  former  was  founded 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1537  on  the  decay  of  the  old  capital 
Satgaon,  the  latter  by  the  Dutch,  who  ceded  it  to  Great 
Britain  in  1825.  The  English  settled  at  Hoogli  in  1641, 
under  a  grant  made  by  Shah  Jahan  to  Dr.  Boughtos,  who 
had  cured  his  daughter.     A  quarrel  with  the  Nawab  of  Bengal 
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in  1685  forced  Job  Charaock  to  flee  to  the  village  which  grfw 
into  Calcutta.  HoogU-ChinHurah  ia  the  seat  of  au  Anbic  and 
£ngliah  coll^  and  Sheeah  Imambara  endowed  by  Muhammad 
Moehin,  and  of  a  Free  Chnrclk  Missionary  Institution  and 
church.  Heie  too  was  the  first  press  set  up,  in  1778.  In 
the  northern  suhurb  is  Bandel,  with  a  Portuguese  Priory  and 
Church,  the  first  (1599)  built  in  Bengal  Berompoor 
(25,000)  ("  city  of  the  worehipful  Eama"),  on  the  Hoogli  oppo- 
site Bariackpoor,  a  Danish  aettletoeut  till  1845  under  the  name 
of  Frederiksoagar,  which  gave  shelter  to  Carey,  Marahman,  and 
Ward,  who  here  founded  their  famous  Baptist  Mission  in  1799, 
and  whose  tombs  are  here.  Their  college  with  noble  library ; 
press  at  which  thirty  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  first 
Bengalee  newspaper,  the  Friend  of  India,  and  much  pure  litera- 
ture were  published ;  paper-mill,  type-foundry,  botanic  garden, 
church  and  Christian  village,  have  made  this  clean  and  pretty 
town  much  visited  by  travellers.  A  Scottish  jute  factory  now 
occupies  the  garden  and  press.  Ho'wrah  (105,575),  opposite 
Calcutta,  of  which  it  practically  fbrma  a  part,  and  connected  with 
it  by  a  bridge,  is  the  groat  terminus  of  the  East  Indian  system 
of  railways,  till  the  central  station  be  built  in  Calcutta. 
Howrah  forms  a  magisterial  district,  but  is  part  of  Hoogli  in 
other  respects.  Dockyards,  mills,  factories,  a  civil  engineering 
college  is  what  was  Bishop's  College,  and  the  Botanical  Garden, 
make  this  ever-growing  town  the  most  important  out  of  Cal- 
cutta proper,  or  what  Jeraey  City  is  to  New  York. 

Two  high  strips  of  land,  formed  by  the  river  silt,  from 
Howrah  along  the  Hoogli  N.  to  Tribeui,  and  along  the  Saraa- 
wati  or  old  Ganges  parallel  to  this,  are  covered  by  a  succession 
of  populous  towns  and  villages  inhabited  by  the  well-toMlo 
Hindoo  families,  some  of  whom  hold  ofhce  or  trade  in  the 
capital,  while  others  attend  to  the  XasiA.  Between  the  two 
ridges  the  country  has  been  more  than  once  devastated  by  fever. 
Still  the  population  increases  on  the  higher  ground  till  it  stands 
at  between  1080  and  3000  the  sq.  m.  Here,  too,  is  much 
educational  and  social  activity. 

Obandama^ar  ("city  of  sandal-wood"),  on  the  Hoogli 
between  Cbinsurah  and  Serampoor,  is  still  a  French  settlement 
subject  administratively  to  Fondicheri  in  Madras,  covers  3  sq. 
m.,  and  has  a  population  of  23,000.  Founded  in  1673,  the 
settlement  was  made  a  considerable  port  by  Dupleiz,  was  cap- 
tured by  Admiral  Watson  in  1757  and  held  for  sis  years,  nas 
a  second  time  hold  by  the  British  from  1794  to  1816. 

Hoogli  District  has  5  subdiviaiona — Hoog^  Serampoor, 
Howrah,  Mahisbrakha,  and  Jahanabad.  Cit.)i.)'j|c 
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§  18.  Babdwan  Dibtkict,  bounded  K  by  Nadiya,  S.  by 
Hoogli  and  Midnapoor,  W.  by  Bankuia  and  Manbhoom,  and  N. 
by  tbe  Santal  country,  Beerbhoom,  and  MoorsbiiJabad.  When, 
in  1760,  Meer  Easim  Ehan  made  over  Bardwan  to  tbe  Britisb, 
it  included  tbe  present  district,  Bankura,  Hoogli,  and  a  third 
of  Beerbboom.  Area,  2693  Bq.  m.  Population.  1,391,730. 
Tbis  ia  tbe  coal  re^on  of  Bengal.  Besides  tbe  Bbagiratbi  or 
Hoogli  on  the  east,  the  Boopnarayan  on  tbe  south,  and  the  Damo- 
dar  on  the  north-west,  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Ajai  and 
Khari.  After  forming  the  northeni  boundary  the  Ajai  enters 
tbe  district  at  Bbedia,  and  flows  east  through  Eatwa  subdivisinn 
to  the  Bhagirathi  The  Khari  rises  in  a  rice  field  near  tbe 
vest^m  town  of  Boodbood  and  winds  eastward  to  the 
Bhagirathi.  Bardwan  (33,000),  chief  station,  a  municipal 
town  on  the  Banka  tributary  of  the  Ehati,  consisting  of  73 
villages  around  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Mahanya  of 
Bardwan.  Here  the  Church  Missionary  Society  works.  Kalna 
(28,000),  port  of  tbe  district,  and  Free  Church  Mission  station, 
on  tbe  Bhagirathi  ;  Syamt>azar  (20,000),  an  old  town 
south  of  the  Ajiu ;  BaneegoDj  (20,000),  centre  of  tbe  coal 
mining  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Daiiiodar;  Jaluuiabad 
(14,000),  on  E.  bank  of  Eoopnarayan;  Katwa  (8000),  old 
town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ajai  and  Bhagirathi,  where  Ali 
Vardi  Ehan  defeated  the  Marathaa ;  Dainhat  (8000),  mart 
on  the  Bhagirathi. 

The  Raaeeganj  coal-field  coveiB  an  area  of  500  sq.  m., 
between  120  and  160  m.  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  and  is  traversed 
by  two  Unes  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  from  Eanoo  junction. 
Some  50  coal  mines  put  out  about  half  a  million  tons  of  non- 
coking  bituminous  coal  every  year,  used  for  ordinary  steam  pur- 
poses, the  very  best  only  touching  tbe  average  of  Engliah  coal 
There  is  much  iron  ore,  but  flui  ia  scarce.  From  Seetaram- 
poor  station  the  direct  main  railway  to  Bombay,  by  Sambalpoor 
and  Nagpoor,  ia  likely  to  run.  Bardwan  District  has  5  subdiri- 
eions — Bardwan,  Eatwa,  Ealna,  Boodbood,  and  Raneegaqj. 

§  19.  Bankuka  DisiaiCT,  bounded  E.  and  N.  by  Bardwan, 
8.  by  Midnapoor,  W.  by  Manbhoom.  Area,  2621  sq.  m. 
Population,  1,044,195.  Its  uplands  rise  into  hills,  tbe  principal 
of  which  is  Susoonia  (1442  ft)  The  Damodar  and  Eoop- 
narayan are  its  rivers,  but  neither  ia  here  navigable.  Banknira 
(17,000),  chief  station  on  N.  bank  of  Roopnarayan.  Bishnu* 
poor  (1S,000),  ancient  capital  of  Hindoo  dynasty  of  same 
name,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Roopnarayan.  There  are  2  sub- 
divisiona — Bankura  and  Bisbnupoor, 
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§  20.  Beebbhoou  Distbict  ("hero"  or  "jungle-land")  is  . 
bounded  K  by  Moorshidabad  and  Bardwan,  N.  by  Moor- 
Bhidabad  and  Santal  country,  W.  by  Santid  country,  and  S.  by 
Bardwan.  Area,  1344  aq,  m.  Population,  792,411,  Beaides 
the  Ajai,  which  forma  the  southern  boundary,  the  only  river  is 
the  Jlor,  which,  rising  in  the  Santal  country,  flows  through 
the  district  from  west  to  east,  and  is  rarely  navigable  eave  by 
descending  boats.  The  iron  ore  was  long  worked  by  the  nativee, 
Booree  (2100),  chief  town,  3  m.  south  of  the  Mor.  ITafrar 
or  R^nagar,  ancient  capital  of  the  Hindoo  princes  of  Beer- 
bhoom  ;  the  hot  springs  of  Tantipara  are  a  few  m.  to  the  south. 
Q-anootia,  on  N.  bank  of  Kor,  centre  of  silk  industry  for 
a  century.  Soorool,  5  m.  N.  of  tie  Ajai,  long  the  great  com- 
mercial residence  of  the  East  India  Company  under  Mr. 
Cheap,  now  an  obscure  place.  Kendooli  village  on  N. 
bank  of  Ajai,  birthplace  of  the  Yaishnaivite  poet,  Jaidev& 
7here  are  2  subdiTisions — Sooree  and  Rampore  Hat 

Eastern  DistricU, 
S  21.  Dacca  DiaTEior  ("Dhak"  tree)  is  bounded  R  by 
Tipura,  N.  by  Maimanaingh,  S.  and  W.  by  Bakirgajy  and 
Fareedpoor.  Area,  2796  sq.  m.  Populatioo,  2,196,641.  The 
district  is  the  centre  of  the  three  river  systems  of  Lower 
Bengal,  the  Megna  which  receives  the  north-eastern  streams 
from  Cachar,  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  north,  and  the  Ganges 
from  the  north-west.  These  are  interlaced  by  a  network  of 
streams,  of  which  ten  are  navigable  by  large  native  boats.  The 
Megna,  the  eastern  boundary,  is  never  fordable,  is  affected  by 
the  tide  only  in  the  cold  and  hot  seasons,  forms  many  alluvial 
banks  or  chars,  and  has  a  considerable  bore  at  its  mouth.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Dhaleswari,  from  the  N.W.  and 
the  old  Brahmapootra.  The  Ganges,  or  Padma,  which  bounds 
the  district  W.  and  S.W.,  joins  the  Megna  (1)  by  the  four-mUe 
channel  of  the  Kirtinasa  N.  of  Kartikpoor,  and  (2)  by  Naya 
Bagna,  in  Bakirganj,  leaving  its  original  channel  almost  dry. 
It  throws  off  the  Hilsamari  to  the  Dhaleswari  and  the  Arral- 
khan.  The  Lakhmia,  a  beautiful  river  with  high  wooded  banks, 
leaves  the  Brahmajiootra  at  Tok  and  falls  into  the  Dhaleswari 
4  m.  above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Megna.  The ' 
Buriganga  is  a  loop  of  the  Dhaleswari,  from  which  it  separates 
itself  for  26  m.  Artificial  watercourses  facilitate  navigation 
and  trade.  In  1517  the  Portuguese  first  visited  this  and  the 
estuaries  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  they  lived 
r„3t,7=^-,nGt.>t)t^lc 
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by  piracy  and  trade.  The  English  settled  in  Dacca  about  1660. 
As  Firjnghis  or  Franks  the  Portuguese  descendants  bare  be- 
come mixed  with  the  Bengalees,  but  retain  their  faith. 

Daooa  city  (70,000),  chief  town  on  the  Burigauga  8  m. 
above  its  reunion  with  the  Dhaleawari.  The  eastern  capital 
of  the  Mughuls  after  1608,  the  site  of  an  East  India  Company's 
factoiy  after  1660,  from  which  time  till  1817  its  fine  muslins 
were  imported  into  England.  After  decaying  for  a  time,  the 
jute  trade  which  began  about  1860  restored  some  of  its  pros- 
perity. It  is  the  seat  of  a  Government  College  and  Baptist 
Mission.  Greeks  and  Armenians  long  traded  here ;  the  number 
of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  in  the  district  is  still  about  6000. 
NaraingauJ  (11,000),  great  mart  extending  3  m.  along  W. 
bank  of  Lakhmia,  wliere  it  joms  the  Dhaleawari.  Manlkganj 
(11,600),  mart  covering  2  sq.  m.  on  W.  bank  of  Dhaleswari,  Bik- 
rampoor,  the  Hindoo  capital  before  the  Muhammadan  invasion, 
is  now  Bampal,  where  a  mound  marks  Ballal  Sen's  palace. 
Sonargaon,  the  first  Muhammadan  capital,  is  now  Fainam. 

Dacca  District  has  3  subdivisions — Dacca,  Moonsheeganj, 
and  Manikganj.  It  contains  6739  estates,  held  by  16,688 
owners  paying  £52,700  land-tax. 

§  22.  Bakieoanj  District  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Megna 
und  Bay  of  Bengal,  N.  by  Dacca  and  Fareedpoor,  W.  by 
Fareedpoor  and  Jesaor,  and  S.  by  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area,  3648 
sq.  m.  Population,  1,885,183.  The  Megna,  the  Arial  Khan 
ofishoot  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Balesvar,  known  as  the  Madhu- 
mati  and  Garai  higher  up,  are  the  principal  rivers.  The 
Barisal  river  flows  from  the  Arial  Khan  to  the  sea  Other  lai^ 
navigable  rivers,  ever  changing  their  local  names,  form  a  network 
through  which  the  delta  is  drained  into  the  Bay  or  inundated 
by  the  sea,  and  create  islands  like  Daksbin  Shahbazpoor. 
The  spring  tides  cause  a  strong  bore  in  the  Megna  estuary. 
Canals  and  watercourses  take  the  place  of  roads,  and  fishing 
alternates  with  agriculture.  Barlaal  (8000),  a  chief  town  on 
W.  bark  of  river  of  same  name,  seat  of  prosperous  Baptist  and 
other  Christian  Missions.  Nalchiti  municipality  ou  river  of 
same  name.  Jhalakati,  great  timber  mart  at  junction  of 
Nalchiti  and  Jhalakati  streams.  Daulat  Ehan,  in  island  of 
Dakshin  Shahbazpoor.  The  district  has  5  Gubdivisioiis — 
Barisal,  Dakshin  Shahbazpoor,  Madaripoor,  Firozpoor,  and 
Patwakhali. 

§  33.  Fareedpoor  District  is  bounded  E  by  Dacca,  N. 
by  Pahna,  W.  by  Jessor,  S.  by  Bakirgaig.  Area,  2267  sq.  m. 
Population,  1,614,083.  Besides  the  Gangea  on  the  E.  and  N., 
r„r,i,7=-,>,Gt.>l.i'^1c 
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the  Arisl  Ehan,  and  Madhumati,  the  principal  rivers  are  tbe 
Chandna,  with  its  tributar;  the  Kumar,  which  leaves  the  Ganges 
and  flows  to  the  Garai  and  Madhumatu  The  Eumar  flows 
from  the  Chandna  near  Fareedpoor  station  S.E.  to  Baldiganj 
awampa,  Bwollen  into  lakes  in  the  rainy  seaeon,  ennircling 
mounds  artificially  raised  by  the  Chandal  caste  of  Hindoos,  , 
many  of  whom  are  becoming  ChriBtiane.  Faxeedpoor  (7000), 
chief  town  on  W.  bank  of  small  Mara  Padma,  with  the 
Dhol  Samoodra  lake  to  the  south.  Sayyidpoor  (6500),  muni- 
cipality and  mart  on  the  Barasia.  Qoalunda  (1000),  great 
entrepot  at  the  junction  of  the  main  streams  of  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmapootra,  tenninua  of  the  £ast«m  Bengal  Railway  and 
river  port  for  Dattca  and  Assam  Bt«amer8.  Daulatpoor,  obscure 
village,  where  the  Faraizi  sect  of  the  Musalman  Soonnees  took 
their  rise,  and  under  Dudoo  Miyan  caused  political  trouble  in 
1857.     The  2  subdivisions  are  Faree-dpoor  and  Qoalnnda, 

§  24.  Maimansingh  Distkict  is  bounded  K  by  Sylhet  and 
Tipura,  N.  by  Garo  hills,  S.  by  Dacca,  and  W.  by  Pabna, 
Bogra,  and  Rangpoor.  Area,  6287  sq.  m.  Population, 
2,950,105.  The  Susang  hilis  form  the  N.W.  border.  The 
Jamoona,  or  main  channel  of  the  Brahmapootra,  flows  for  94 
m.  along  the  western  boundary,  with  a  breadth  in  some  places 
of  6  m.  The  (old)  Brahmapnotra  flows  through  the  centre  of 
the  district  to  Tok,  where  it  enters  Dacca,  a  fordahle  stream 
rarely  more  than  ^  m.  broad.  It  throws  off  the  Jhinai  to  the  " 
Jamoona.  The  Eangsa  is  a  deep  stream  between  Maimansingh 
and  Sylhet.  Naseerabad  or  Maimansingh  (10,000),  chief 
town,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Brahmapootra.  Jam^poor 
(15,000),  also  on  W.  bank  of  the  Brahmapootra,  once  a  military 
station.  Kisorisanj,  13  m.  E.  of  the  Brahmapootra.  Sher- 
poor  (8000),  9  m,  N.  of  Jamalpoor.  Dhanikola  (7000),  on 
the  Satua.  These  are  the  principal  places  in  the  4  subdivisions 
of  the  same  name,  omitting  the  last. 

§  25.  TiPUEA  District  (Tripura  —  sun-god  or  ruler  of 
three  worlds)  is  bounded  E.  by  Hill  Tipura  j  S.  by  Noakhali; 
W.  by  Megna,  separating  it  from  Maimansingh,  Dacca,  and 
Bakii^ai^j ;  and  N.  by  Maimansingh  and  Sylhet.  Area,  2491 
sq.  m.  Population,  1,491,762.  The  Lalmai  range,  5  m.  W,  of 
Comillah,  low  wooded  bills,  rise  into  the  Maynamati  hill  (100 
ft.),  a  retreat  for  the  European  residents.  The  Megna  receives 
the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  opposite  Chandpoor,  60  m, 
farther  south  than  in  Major  Rennell'a  time  or  a  century  ago. 
The  Goomti,  rising  in  the  Tipura  hills,  divides  the  district 
and  falls  into  the    Megna   at   Daudkhandi      The    Dakatia 
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toveraes  the  Boath  part  of  the  diBtrict  for  150  m.,  and  &II3  into 
the  Megna.  The  Titas  similarly  watera  the  northern  portion  of 
the  district  OomlUali  (Kumilla)  (13,000),  chief  town  on  8. 
bank  of  Goomti,  on  Dacca  and  Chittagnng  road.  Brahman- 
baria  (12,500),  on  "S.  bank  of  Titaa.  There  are  2  subdivisionB, 
of  which,  these  towns  are  the  headquarters. 

§  26.  Hill  Tipdba,  Native  State  bounded  E,  by  Ghitta- 
gong  Hill  Tracts  and  Looshai  country,  N.  by  Sjlhet,  W,  by 
Tipura  District  and  Noakhali,  S.  by  Noakhali  and  Chittagong. 
Area,  3867  aq.  m.  Population,  95,637.  Five  or  six  terraced 
and  parallel  ranges  of  hilla,  at  an  average  distance  of  12  ni.  from 
each  other,  raise  the  country  from  W.  to  £.  to  Betling  Seeb 
(3200  ft),  the  highest  peak  in  the  Jampooi  range.  The 
Ooomti  and  Fheni,  the  Haora,  Ehozai,  Dniac,  and  Maun  rivers 
are  navigable  during  the  rainy  season.  Agartala  (1500),  the 
capital,  is  a  village  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Haora  30  m. 
from  Comillah.  KaOashar  and  Oodaipoor  are  subdivisional 
stations.  The  Raja,  according  t«  the  Bengalee  verse  chronicle 
"R^mala,"  is  of  the  lunar  race;  be  early  adopted  the  Shiva  form 
of  Hiadooism  with  its  practice  of  human  sacrifice.  As  holder 
of  as  estate  covering  689  sq.  m.  in  Tipura  District,  the 
Raja's  title  is  decided  by  the'  Civil  Courts.  The  magistrate  of 
Tipura  ia  Political  Agent  of  Hill  Tipura,  with  a  native 
assistant  at  Agartala.  The  Raja  is  a  British  subject  as.  to 
'his  estate,  and  a  feudatory  paying  a  succesaion  duty  for  Hill 
Tipura. 

5  27.  OHrrTAGONO  Disteict  (Saptagram  =  seven  villageB 
of  the  seven  sages)  is  bounded  E.  by  Hill  Tracts  of  Chittagong 
and  Arakan  ^  S.  by  the  Naf,  separating  it  from  Arakan ;  W.  by 
Biff  of  Bengal;  N.  by  Tipura  and  Noakhali.  Area,  2567 
sq.  m.  Population,  1,220,973.  Tliere  are  G  ranges  of  low  hilla 
covered  with  jungle,  and  rising  to  Seetakoond  in  the  N.,  as  the 
highest  point  (1165  ft,).  Of  the  three  navigable  rivers  the 
largest  is  the  Earnaphooli,  which  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  the 
Hill  Tracts  and  winds  W.  and  S.W.  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  after 
receiving  the  Halda  from  the  N.  The  Sangoo,  rising  in  the  N. 
Arakan  Hill  Tracts,  winds  W.  and  S.W.  through  Chittagong 
into  the  Bay  10  m.  S.  of  tiie  Earnaphooli  mouth.  The  Plieni 
forms  the  boundary  between  Chittagong  and  Noakhali  on  the 
north.  The  coast  consists  of  a  network  of  creeks,  swampa, 
and  fbrest«  of  the  Soondarban  type  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bay.  Canal  cuttings  connect  the  creeks  aloug  the  coast  for 
navigation.     Small  embankments  keep  out  the  salt  water. 

OUttaaoDS  (21,000),  a  port  and  chief  town  12  m.  up  the 
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Karnaphoolj,  with  20  feet  anchorage.  The  Portuguese,  who 
Bottled  here  before  Satgaon  and  Hoogli,  named  it  Porto  Granda 
In  1665  it  was  taken  by  the  Mughnla,  who  called  it  Islamabad, 
In  1857  the  3ith  Natiye  Infantry  mutinied  here.  Long  un- 
healthy and  decaying,  the  port  is  again  riaing  fwd  is  nest  to 
Calcutta  of  the  Bengal  ports.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
establishment  for  800  Firinghi  descendwita  of  the  Portuguese, 
who,  in  all  but  that  faith,  have  become  identified  with 
the  natives.  Ooz'b  Bazaar  (5000)  in  the  south,  or  the 
Baghkali  creek,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mnghs,  or  Boodhists 
of  Arafcan,  whose  fathers  helped  the  Portuguese  in  their  piratical 
attacks  on  the  Muhammadans,  and  in  1638  made  Cbittagong 
over  to  their  Government  of  Bengal.  The  Mugh  immigration 
from  Arakan  to  Chittagong  led  to  tlie  first  Burmese  war.  Tea 
cultivation  began  in  the  district  in  1840,  and  export  in  1868. 

§  28.  Chittagoho  Hill  Tracts  District  is  bounded  B.  by 
a  line  which  follows  the  Tooilenpooi  or  Styjook  andTooi  Chai^ 
and  Thega  branches  of  the  Eamaphooli  to  the  Arakan  frontier 
beyond  the  8,  hill-station  of  Keokradrong,  S.  by  Atyab,  W, 
by  Chittagong,  and  N.  by  Hill  Tipura.  Area,  5419  sq,  m. 
Population,  101,467.  Ten  ranges  of  hills  (tang  or  tmtng),  acces- 
sible only  to  the  wild  elephant,  reach  a  maximum  height  of 
2789  ft.  in  the  Rang-rang-dang  peak  of  the  Tyambang  range 
(lat  21°  41',  long.  92°  29'}.  The  rivere  Pheni,  Karoaphooli, 
Sangoo,  and  Matamoori  divide  the  tracts  into  four  valleys. 
Bamakri  lake,  on  B.  side  of  hill  of  same  name,  6  m.  S.E.  of 
Politai,  is  of  great  beauty.  Bangamatj,  on  the  Eamaphooli 
below  Easalarg,  the  limit  of  its  navigation,  administrative 
centre  and  mart  for  hilt  produce ;  here  Coorkha  veterans  are 
settled.  Bandarban,  chief  town  in  Sangoo  or  south  portion, 
of  which  Buma,  16  m.  S.£.,  isseatof  Assistant  Commissioner. 
The  tribes  are  divided  into  the  fifteen  clans  of  Boodhist  Ehy- 
oungtha,  or  children  of  the  river,  and  the  more  savage  aboriginal 
or  mixed  Toungtha,  or  children  of  the  hills.  The  former  are 
managed  through  the  Chakma,  Bohmong,  and  Mong  chiefe. 
The  Toungtha  tribes  are  the  Tipuraa,  Mrungs,  Koomis,  Miros, 
(md  Ehyengs,  British  subjects ;  Bangos  and  Paukhos,  under 
British  influence;  and  Looshais  or  Eookees,  and  Sheudoos, 
virtually  independent 

§  29.  NoAEHALi  DiSTttiCT  is  bounded  E,  by  Hill  Tipura 
and  Chittagong,  S.  by  Bay  of  Bengal,  W,  by  Megna,  and  N. 
by  Tipura,  Area,  1641  sq.  m.  Population,  822,328.  The 
Megna  river  hero  reaches  the  sea  through  the  Shahbazpoor, 
Hatia,  Banmi  and  Sandweep  mouths,  and  Dakatia  and  Ban 
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Pheni  (big  Fenny)  tributariee.  The  creeks  and  navigable 
wateicoarses  are  numerous.  The  Megna  forms  the  islands  of 
Sandireep  and  Natia  on  the  sea  face  of  Noakhali,  besides  many 
large  chara,  which  rapidly  advance  the  mainland  seawards. 
'  Here  the  tidal  wave  is  highest  (40  ft,),  especially  at  the  Pheni 
mouth  :  during  cyclones  it  submerges  the  islands  and  rolls  far 
inltutd.     The  canals  open  up  41  miles  of  navigation. 

Soodharam  or  Noakhali  (5000),  chief  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  Noakhali  watercourse ;  once  on  the  sea,  but  now  10 
miles  inland.  Sandweep  island  was  the  centre  of  the  Portn- 
gueae,  Mugh,  and  Muhammadan  conflicts  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Bhuloa  in  the  W.  was  an  outpost  of  the  Mughul 
Empire,  and  scene  of  a  battle  with  the  Portuguese  in  1610. 
At  Jugdia,  mouth  of  the  Pheni,  and  other  places,  the  ruins  of 
the  Eaat  India  Company's  factories,  established  in  1756,  are 
seen.     Three-fourths  of  the  population  are  Muhammadan. 

II — Behab, 

§  30.  Patna  District,  administrative  centre  of  Behar  or  the 
Patna  Division  of  the  Bengal  Lieutenaot-Governorsbip,  and  an- 
cient metropolitan  district  of  the  Boodhbt  kingdom  of  Maghada, 
lies  for  93  miles  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  between 
24°  28'  and  25°  42'  N.  lat.  and  84°  44'  and  86='  05'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  Monghyr,  S.  by  Gaya,  W.  by  Shahabad,  ■ 
and  N.  by  Tirhoot  and  Saran.  Area,  2078  sq.  m.  Population, 
1,796,619.  The  two  ridges  of  the  Bajagriha  hills  divide  the 
district  in  the  S.E.  for  50  m.  from  Gaya,  rising  to  1000  ft. 
with  hot  springs  in  the  qu^tz  and  other  igneous  rocks,  and 
clothed  with  jungle.  The  Gauges  receives  the  Son,  after  it 
has  flowed  along  the  W.  boundary  of  the  district  for  41  m.,  at 
a  point  which  has  varied  Beveral  miles  since  1772,  when  it  was 
at  Maoer.  If  the  Son  is  the  Erranoboas  (Hiraiiyabaha)  of 
Meg^thenes,  then  the  confluence  has  gradually  moved  west- 
ward, for  Palibothra  (Patali-putra)  has  now  been  identified  with 
the  modem  Patna  city.  ITie  main  Ganges,  flowing  E.  from 
the  junction,  is  joined  by  the  Patna  canal  from  the  higher 
waters  of  the  Son,  at  Deegha,  receives  the  Gandak  from  the  N, 
at  Bankipoor,  and  the  Poonpoon  from  the  S.  at  Fatwa.  The 
Ganges,  raising  its  channel,  frequently  floods  the  district  by 
driving  back  the  streams  from  the  south  upon  the  lower  lands. 

FatnaCity("^  town;"  Azimabad  =  Muhammadan  name), 
on  right  bank  of  Ganges ;  sixth  city  of  India  in  population 
(160,000),  and,  in  Ben^  neit  to  Calcutta  commerciaUy.    The 
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capital  of  SandracottiiB  (Chandragoopta),  visited  by  Megaathenee, 
envoy  from  Selenkoe  Nikator  300  B.C.,  said  by  Diodorug  to  have 
been  founded  by  Heraklea,  but,  by  the  YayaPurana,  by  the  grand- 
Bon  of  Ajata  Satru,  contemporary  of  Gautama,  500-543  B.C.,  who 
predicted  that  the  village  of  Fatali  would  become  a  great  city. 
Afegasthenes  describes  the  circumfereQce  of  the  city  ae  25\  m. 
Visited  by  Hwen  T'hsang  in  637  A.D.,  when  the  old  city,  then 
deserted,  had  a  ciicnmferenM  of  11§  m.  Capital  of  insurgent 
Sher  Shah,  reduced  by  Alcbar,  and  ruled  by  AuraugzeKs  grand- 
son, A  rim,  whence  its  Muhammadan  name.  Scene  of  Meer 
Easim's  massacre  of  siKty  Englishmen  in  1763.  The  Govern- 
ment opium  factory,  Qola  or  granary  built  in  1786  "for  the 
perpetual  prevention  of  famine,"  college,  market  on  ground 
where  the  Wahabee  rebels  plotted,  and  Har-Mandu  temple  of 
the  Sikhs,  where  Govind  Singh,  their  last  teacher,  was  bom, 
are  the  principal  places  of  interest.  Near  the  junction  of  the 
Son,  Gaudak,  and  Ganges,  Patna  is  the  entrepot  of  the  river 
trade  from  the  N.W.  Rrovince,  Nepal,  and  Bengal,  sending 
away  rice,  oil-seeds,  and  vegetables,  and  importing  English 
piece-goods  and  salt.     The  Ganges  is  2  m.  broad  at  Patna. 

Banklpoor,  civil  station  of  district  and  western  suburb  of 
Patna  city,  occupied  chiefly  by  European  officials.  Dlnapoor 
(28,000),  military  station,  still  further  west,  and  forming,  with 
Bankipoor  and  Patna,  a  city  straggling  for  14  miles  along  the 
Ganges.  Local  centre  of  the  Mutiny  of  1857 ;  the  non-disarm- 
ing of  three  sepoy  corps  here  delayed  the  advance  of  the  British 
troops  towards  Cawnpoor  and  Lucknov,  and  spread  revolt  over 
South  Behar.  Maner  (5500),  a  few  miles  E.  of  junction  of 
Son  and  Ganges,  which  now  unite  near  Sherpoor.  Barh. 
(11,500),  East  Indian  railway  town  opposite  Tirhoot  Batbray 
t«rminus  of  Bazetpoor  on  left  bank  of  Ganges.  Muhammad- 
poor  (6000)  is  a  suburb  of  Barh.  Fatwa  (10,000)  at  junc- 
tion of  Poonpoon  with  Ganges,  and  Baikathpoor  (6000)  5  m. 
E.,  both  frequented  by  Hindoo  pilgrims,  Mukama  fl2,000), 
on  the  Ganges,  a  growing  railway  town.  Bebar  town  (45,000), 
on  the  Fanchana,  54  m.  from  Patna,  ancient  capital  of  Magadha 
and  then  of  the  Muhammadan  viceroys,  sacked  by  the  Marathas, 
and  further  depopulated  by  the  great  famine  of  1770.  Here 
is  a  large  sarai  or  inn  for  pilgrims,  with  a  museum  of  Boodhist 
antiquities.  Rajasrlha  ("royal  residence  "),  iartber  south,  or 
Btggir,  a  former  capital  of  Magadha,  and  residence  of  Boodba, 
described  by  Hw^  Thsang  and  Fa  Hian,  in  the  Pali  annals  : 
R^gir,  the  present  town,  is  a  mile  N.  There  are  hot  springs 
near,  on  the  Saraooti  stream,  and  at  Tapo'ban,  much  frequented 
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by  both  Hindooa  and  Muhammadanfi,  Giriyak,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Gaya,  ia  a  Tillage  on  a  hill  of  antiquarian  interest. 
Patna  District  is  in  4  snbdiviBioue — Bankipooi,  Barb,  Dina- 
poor,  and  Behar. 

§  31,  Gaya  Distkict  is  bounded  E.  by  Monghyr,  N,  by 
Patna,  W.  by  Shahabad,  and  S.  and  8.E.  by  Lohardaga  and 
Eazaribagh.  Area,  4712  aq.  m.  Population,  2,057,980. 
leolated  hills,  a  rainfall  diminishing  to  40  inches,  and  the  dry 
hot  winds,  mark  the  transition  from  Lover  Bengal  to  the 
tableland  of  Central  India.  Maher,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Gaya  Town, 
and  the  Barabar  hills  in  south  of  Jahanabad  subdivision,  are 
tbe  principal  elevations,  besides  the  Rajagriha  ridges  on  the 
Patna  border.  The  Son  river,  the  W.  boundary,  cuts  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road  at  Baroon  village,  below  the  head  of  the 
Son  CanaL  The  river's  golden  sands  (Hiranyabaha)  originated 
its  Greek  name  Erranoboas,  described  by  Arrian  as  inferior 
only  to  the  Indue  and  Ganges.  Its  channel  is  still  almost 
eqiml  to  the  Ganges.  The  Poonpoon  rises  in  S.  of  district,  and 
flows  parallel  to  the  Son  till  it  joins  the  Ganges.  The  Phalgoo, 
formed  of  two  hill-torrents  as  it  enters  Gaya,  intersects  the  dis- 
trict N.  and  S.,  and  falls  by  two  branches  into  the  Poonpoon  ;  it 
b  dry  in  the  hot  season.  The  E.  Main  Canal  and  Patna  Canal 
leave  the  Son  in  this  district.  Gaya  city  (67,000),  including 
Sahibganj  and  railway  station,  on  the  Phalgoo,  on  an  eminence; 
great  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  during  the  past  six  centuries, 
The  Vapa  Purana  tells  how  Brahma  induced  the  monster  Gaya 
to  remain  still  by  the  promise  that  the  gods  would  dwell  on  the 
spot,  and  pilgrimage  to  which  would  ddiver  the  departed  from 
tie  Hindoo  purgatory.  The  fourteen  sets  of  dissolute  Gayawale 
or  Brahmans  are  very  wealthy ,  the  inferior  priests  or  Pretiyas, 
said  to  have  been  brought  up  to  fight  Gaya,  are  at  Pretseela 
(ghost-city),  4  m.  from  Gaya,  one  of  the  forty-five  sacred  spots, 
Tlkari  (8000),  on  the  Murhar,  15  m.  N.W.  of  Gaya.  with  fort 
of  Eajas  of  Tikari  (rental  ^£47,000).  Shergrbati  (7000), 
where  Grand  Trunk  Road  crosaea  the  Murhar,  decaying  since 
railway  was  opened.  Boodh  Gaya,  6  m.  S,  of  Gaya,  ruins  of 
the  Vihar  or  monastery  where  the  founder  of  Boodhism  dwelt, 
with  pipal  tree  {Ficia  reliffiosa)  under  which  he  is  said  to  have 
meditated.  Jahaoabad  (21,500),  31  ni.  N.  of  Gaya,  once 
centre  of  East  India  and  Dutch  Companies'  cloth  trade,  Daud- 
nagar  (11,000),  on  Son,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Gaya,  once  with  cloth 
and  opium  factories,  and  atill  the  second  trading  centre  of  the 
district.  There  are  4  sutidivisions — Gaya,  Hawada,  Auraa- 
itabad,  and  Jahanabad.  ,--  . 
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§  32.  Shahabas  Disteict  ia  bounded  R  by  Patna  and 
Gaya,  N.  by  Saran  and  Gbazipoor  (North-Westeni  Province), 
W.  by  Ghazipoor,  Mirzapoor,  and  Benarea,  and  S.  by  Lohardaga. 
Area,  4366  sq.  m.  Population,  1,964,900.  Some  800  m.  of  the 
area  ia  occupied  by  the  Eaimoor  hills  of  the  Vindhya  range, 
rising  to  1500  ft.,  with  bold  escarpmenta  suTDiounted  by  forts, 
and  fine  gorges  and  vaterfalls.  The  Son  and  Ganges  form  the 
district  on  B.  and  N.  Streams  from  the  Eaimoor  hills  ;p&ea 
through  it  to  the  Ganges.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Karam- 
naasa,  of  evil  repute  among  Hindoos,  which  fiows  S.W.  from  the 
Eastern  Kaimoor  ridge,  separating  Bengal  from  the  North- 
Weatem  Province  before  it  falls  into  the  Ganges.  The  Dhoba 
or  Eao,  entering  the  plaios  irom  the  plateau  at  the  Tarrachaudi 
pass  3  m.  S.E.  of  Sasseram,  eends  off  the  Eoocha  to  the  Earam- 
nassa,  and  flows  north  to  the  Ganges.  The  Darganti  flows  from 
the  plateau  into  the  same  river.  The  Sura,  from  the  same  hills, 
foils  into  the  Darganti  after  a  course  of  25  m.  The  Son 
Canala,  designed  by  Colonel  Dickens,  begin  at  Dehri  on  the 
Trunk  Road,  whence  from  the  main  western  canal  they  are  led 
to  Arrah,  Buxar,  and  Chauaa,  with  branches,  protecting  the 
district  from  famine  and  increasing  navigation  and  trade. 

Arrali  (40,000),  chief  town  and  railmiy  station,  14  m. 
S.  of  Ganges,  8  m.  W.  of  Son,  and  191  m:  from  Calcutta. 
Scene  of  Draupadi'a  marriage  in  MaAabharat  epic ;  famous  for 
heroic  defence  during  Mutiny  of  1857,  when  twelve  Englishmen 
and  fifty  Sikha  held  Boyle's  two  houses  against  the  Behar 
rebels  under  Kooar  Singh  till  relieved  by  Vincent  Eyre.  Buxar, 
changing  atation  of  East  India  Railway,  and  formerly  stud 
depet.  Here,  in  1714,  Sir  Hector  Munro  defeated  Meer  Eaaim 
in  the  battle  which  completed  the  Britiah  couqneat  of  Bengal 
Sasseram  ("  one  thousand  toys  ")  (21,000),  on  trunk  road, 
60  m.  S.  of  Arrah,  with  mausoleum  of  Sher  Shah,  the  Afghan 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  who  defeated  Hoomayooa  Doomraon 
(18,000),  a  raUway  station  and  municipality.  Jaedispoor 
(10,000),  centre  of  the  rebel  Kooar  Singh's  estates,  granted  to 
Mr.  BuTTovra  of  Bihiya,  who  cleared  them  of  jungle  for  militwy 
operations.  Nasrifraiij  (6000),  centre  of  another  escheated 
estate,  near  the  Son,  and  place  of  trade  and  paper  manufactura 
Bhotaa,  fort  on  Eaimoor  hills  (1490  ft.),  the  ruins  haviug  a 
circumference  of  28  m. — named  after  the  Hindoo  king  whose 
image  waa  destroyed  by  Aurangzeb,  and  the  stronghold  of 
AJcbar's  viceroy,  Man  Singh.  Sfaergarh,  20  m.  S.W.  of  Sasseram, 
stronghold  of  Sher  Shah,  resembling  Durham  Cattle;  7  m.  off 
is  the  sacred  cave  of  Gooptaear,  ball  a  mile  long.     Chauaa, 
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village  4  m.  W.  <tf  Busar,  where  Sher  Shah  defeated  the 
Emperor  Boomayoon  m  1539,  who  eecaped  acrOBs  the  Ganges 
on  a  water-ekin,  the  owner  of  which  was  rewarded  with  a  seat 
on  the  thioue,  and  absolute  power  for  half  a  daj.  Shahabad  is 
in  4  subdivisiouB — Arrah,  Buiar,  SaBBeram,  and  Ehabwa.' 

§  33.  Sakan  District,  the  alluvial  tract  enclosed  by  the 
Gandak,  Gogra,  and  Ganges,  bounded  on  the  N.W.  bj  the 
North-WeBtem  Province  diatrict  of  Gorakhpoor,  E.  by  Tir- 
hoot  and  Cbamparan,  and  S.  by  Shahabad  and  Patna.  Many 
drainage  cbannela,  nadit  and  nalat,  intersect  the  district 
between  the  three  rivers.  Area,  3626  sq.  m.  Population, 
2,280,382.  Ohapra  (47,000),  chief  town,  on  left  bank  of 
Ganges,  which  is  deserting  it ;  long  a  centre  of  the  saltpetre 
trade,  and  seat  of  English,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French 
factories.  Berelsanj  (14,000),  the  largest  mart,  a  mile  above 
the  junction  of  the  Gogra  and  Ganges,  where  boats  tranship 
their  cargoes  between  Bengal  and  Nepal  and  the  North-Westem 
Province.  The  tomb  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Revell,  m  1788,  ia 
regarded  as  a  shrine.  Here  resided  Gautama,  founder  of  the 
Nyaya  or  Hindoo  logic.  Sewan  (11,000),  on  the  E.  bank  of 
Daha,  40  m,  N.W,  of  Chapra,  famous  for  pottery  and  braee- 
work.  Sonpoor,  at  junction  of  Gandak  and  Ganges,  an 
ancient  and  very  sacred  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  centre 
of  the  largest  social  gathering  of  Europeans  in  rural  Bengal 
for  horse  races.  Indigo  and  opinm  are  largely  grown  and  manu- 
factured on  the  rich  alluvium  of  Saran,  It  has  2  Bubdivisions 
— Chapra  and  Sewan.  The  Hatwa  Raja  has  a  rent-roll  of 
^£65,000  from  villages  in  the  N.W.  of  Saran  district.  There 
ia  a  German  Protestant  Mission  (Gossner's)  in  Chapra. 

§  34.  Chaupaban  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Mnzafiarpoor, 
N.  by  Nepal,  W.  by  Nepal  and  Gorakhpoor,  and  S.  by  Saran 
and  Muzafiarpoor.  Ditches  and  masonry  pillars  mark  off  the 
N.  frontier  from  Nepal,  where  there  are  no  streams,  to  Aheera 
Siswa  at  the  Ramnagar  forest,  whence  the  boundary  runs 
straight  to  Thori,  top  of  the  Sumeswar  range,  and  on  to  the 
source  of  the  Pachnad,  which  joins  the  Gandak  at  Tribeni. 
Area,  3531  sq.  m.  Population,  1,708,417.  The  Boon  range 
for  20  m.,  and  the  Sumeswar  range  to  the  N.  of  it  for  46  m., 
occupy  364  m.  of  the  area  chiefly  with  forest.  Through  the 
pass  of  the  Sumeswar  made  by  the  Eoodi  stream  the  British 
marched  in  the  Goorkha  War  of  1614-15  to  Deoghat  in  Nepal ; 
the  other  passes  are  the  Sumeswar,  up  the  bed  of  the  Joori 
stream  to  a  beautiful  spot  fitted  for  a  sanitarium,  overlooking 
the  Mauri  valley  of  Nepal,  with  a  view  of  the  lofty  Dhawalagiri 
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and  Erereat  monnt^ns ;  the  Kapau  and  Harlan  Harlia  passes. 
Three  of  the  rivera  in  the  district  are  navigable  by  large  boats. 
The  Gandak,  from  the  S.  boundary  of  Central  Tibet,  reaches  the 
plains  at  Tribeni  Ghat,  and  thence,  in  tortuous  course,  forms 
the  W.  boundary  of  the  diatrict,  which  it  often  inundates.  The 
Little  Gandak  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  district  from  the 
Sumeswar  range  at  the  Haiha  pass  ;  it  bears  many  local  names. 
The  Baghmati  is  a  rapid  stream,  often  flooded,  which  forms  the 
E.  boundary  for  35  m.  A  chain  of  43  lakes  covers  139  sq.  m. 
in  the  centre  of  the  district,  marking  a  deserted  river  bed. 
Amua,  Lalsarya,  Sheogaon,  Motihari,  Seraha,  and  Tataria,  are 
the  largest.  The  aborigiDal  Tharoos  collect  gold  dust  in  the 
rivers,  washed  down  from  the  Doon  hills.  The  Raja  of  Ramna- 
gar's  forest  covers  427  sq.  m.,  much  denuded  for  railway  con- 
struction and  by  fire.  Moteeliari  {8500),  chief  civil  station  on 
lake  of  same  name,  Ba^caull,  15  m.  from  Moteehari  on  Bettia 
Road,  native  cavalry  station,  where  most  of  the  troopers 
mutinied  and  cut  down  the  Europeans ;  one  faithful  detach- 
ment did  good  service  in  Oudh.  Bettia  (14,000),  on  the 
Harha,  the  largest  town,  a  trading  centre,  with  palace  of 
Mahan(ia  whose  rent-roll  is  £115,000  from  1,167,617  acres,' 
of  which  a  third  is  let  in  farms.  Sere  is  a  Romao  Catholic 
Mission.  Simrann,  through  the  ruins  of  which  the  present  frontier 
runs,  was  seat  of  a  Hindoo  dynasty  up  to  the  Muhammadan 
invasion  in  1333.  At  Eesariya  in  the  south,  and  Arar»j  and 
Lauria  (pillar)  Marandgarh,  S.  of'Bettia,  are  Boodhist  ruins, 
and  pillars  with  Asoka'a  edicts.  There  are  2  subdivisions — 
Moteehari  and  Bettia, 

§  35.  MnzAPFAEPOOfi  Distkict  was  formed  with  Dar- 
bhanga  out  of  the  large  and  rich  alluvial  district  of  Tirhoot  alter 
the  famine  of  1874.  Area,  3004  sq.  m.  Population,  2,589,524. 
Muzafi'arpoor  district  is  bounded  E,  by  Darbhanga,  N.  by  Nepal, 
W  by  Champaran  and  Saran,  and  S.  by  Patna.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Ganges,  Gandak  which  joios  it  at  Hajipoor,  Baya 
which  from  the  Gandak  crosses  Tirhoot  to  the  Ganges,  the 
Little  Gandak,  and  the  Baghmati, 

MuzaffanraoT  ("victorious  city")  (39,000),  chief  town  on 
S.  bank  of  Little  Gandak,  with  good  official  and  educational 
buildings,  a  seat  of  Gossner's  raissioo,  and  the  centre  of  the 
indigo  culture ;  at  Swai  iactory,  18  m.  S.W.,  is  an  Asoka  piliar. 
Seetamaxhi  ("field  of  Seeta")  (7500),  on  W.  bank  of  Lak- 
handai  in  the  N.,  mart  for  Nepal  produce,  with  lai^e  export  of 
rice  and  sacred  thread  (jajiao)  of  Brahmans ;  birthplace  of 
Seeta,   Rama's  wife.     Hajipoor  (23,500),  on  N.  bank  of 
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Gandak,  at  ite  junctioa  with  Qangoa,  with  tarai  or  ian,  temple, 
and  mosque,  and  niins  of  fort  in  Akbar'a  time,  worth  notice ; 
once  a  great  city,  and  still  an  important  mart.  TialgarQ 
(12,500),  12  m.  upGandak;  near  it  isSinghiyn,  novan  indigo 
but  long  a  saltpetre  factory  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
This  district  is  in  3  subdivisions — Kuzaffarpoor,  Eajipoor,  and 
Seetamarhi ;  in  the  last  is  the  new  mart,  for  Nepal,  of  Bair- 
gania  on  the  frontier. 

§  36.  Basbhanoa.  District  is  bounded  £.  by  Bhagalpoor, 
N.  by  Nepal,  S,  by  Monghyr,  and  W.  by  Muzafiarpoor.  Besides 
the  Tirhoot  rivers  which  pass  through  it  lirom  Muzaffarpoor, 
there  is  the  Tiljooga,  which  rises  in  Nepal,  skirts  the  E. 
boundary  of  Darbhanga,  receives  the  Bhagmati's  waters  through 
the  Qarai  and  the  Khanila,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  at  Colgong 
after  leaving  the  district.  The  Baraila  I^ake  covers  20  eq.  m. 
in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  district  Area,  3335  sq.  m.  Popula- 
tion, 2,578,090.  Darbbanga  (48,000),  on  left  bank  of  Little 
Baghmati,  chief  town,  with  palaces,  old  and  new,  of  Maharaja 
who  has  a  rent-roll  of  £202,419,  and  pays  land-tax  of  £42,821. 
The  town  is  connected  by  railway  (44  m.)  with  Eazetpoor  on 
the  Ganges,  and  by  steam  ferry  with  Barb  on  the  East  Indian 
line,  since  the  famiues  of  1866  and  1874.  Boosera  (9500), 
mart  ou  Little  Gandak.  PooBa,  higher  up,  long  State  stud 
depot,  and  now  model  form  witb  successful  tobacco  culture  and 
manufacture.  Madhubani,  in  the  north,  on  the  road  to  Nepal 
There  are  3  subdivisions — Darbhanga,  Madhubani,  and  Tajpoor. 

§  37.  lloKOHYB  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Bhagalpoor, 
N.  by  Bhagalpoor  and  Darbhanga,  W.  by  Fatua  and  Gaya, 
and  S.  by  Hazaribagh  and  Santalia.  Area,  3922  sq.  m. 
Population,  1,955,920.  In  the  south  the  low  Kharakpoor 
Hills  run  N.  and  8.  The  Ganges  cuts  the  districte  in  two, 
receiving  the  little  Gandak  and  Tiljooga  from  N.,  and  the 
Keul  from  S.  North  of  the  Ganges  are  many  marshes,  chief 
of  which  is  the  Kabar  Lake.  Monebyr  (60,000),  large  town 
picturesquely  situated  on  S.  bank  of  Ganges,  with  fort,  jail  once 
palace  of  Akbar's  son,  and  tomb  of  "Ashraf,"  Musalinan  poet 
and  teacher  of  Auiangzeb's  famous  daughter,  Zebunnisa  Begam. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  hot  springs.  Here  many 
Europeans  uid  Eurasians  reside,  and  there  is  a  Baptist  mission. 
Jamalpoor,  township  (11,000),  railway  junction  for  Monghyr 
town,  with  largest  iron  workshops  (of  ^t  Indian  Railway) 
in  India.  Jamool  (6000),  railway  station  and  mart  on  the 
Eeul,  near  Gldhaur,  seat  of  the  old  R^poot  Mahar^aa. 
There  are  3  subdivisions — Monghyr,  Begoo  SarM,  and  Jamooi. 
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§  38.  Bhaoaipooe  Dibtkiot  ia  bounded  E.  by  Santalia 
and  Pumiah,  N.  by  Nepal,  W.  by  Tirhoot  and  Monghyr,  S.  by 
Santalia.  Area,  4268  aq.  m.  Population,  1,923,276.  The 
Ganges  cuts  tbe  district  in  two  for  60  m.,  Teceiving  from  the 
south  a  few  hill  streams,  of  which  the  Chandan,  the  largest, 
rises  near  Deogarh,  in  Santalia.  The  Ti^'ooga  and  other  rivers 
from  the  south  fall  into  the  Googri,  which  fiows  parallel  to  the 
Ganges  into  Pumiah,  where  it  joins  the  Eooei.  Bha^ralpoor 
(70,000),  on  S.  bank  of  Ganges,  chief  town,  with  monument 
erected  by  landholders  and  Government  to  Augustus  Qeveland, 
who  died  at  29,  after  civilisiog  the  Drayidian  Paharias  (hill- 
men)  of  R^mahd.  Here  the  Church  Missionary  Society  hss 
a  mission.  Colgong  (5239),  now  deserted  by  the  Ganges,  hut 
long  a'great  mart  Here  died  Mshmood  Shah  in  1539,  last 
independent  King  of  Bengal  BtiltanaranJ  (4500),  on  the 
Ganges,  with  two  granite  rocks  topped  by  a  popular  Hindoo 
shrine  and  a  mosque.  At  Singheswartan,  near  Nepal  frontier,  a 
large  elephant  fair  is  held  every  January.  Mandatg^ri,  30  m. 
3.  of  Bhagalpoor  town,  a  granite  hill  (700  ft.),  famous  in 
mythology  ae  that  pOed  by  Vishnoo  as  Madhoosoodan  on  the 
giant,  and  used  in  churning  the  ocean ;  also  a  centre  of  many 
curiosities.'  There  are  4  subdivisions — Bhagalpoor,  Banka, 
Madahpoora,  and  SoopooL 

§  39.  PusNiAH  DiSTBicr  (Pnraniya  =  extreme  E.  of  the 
Aryans);  ia  bounded  E.  by  Maldah,  Dinigpoor,  and  Jalpaigori; 
B.  by  Daijeeling  and  Nepal ;  W.  by  Bhagalpoor ;  and  S.  1:^ 
Bhag^pooT  and  Santalia.  Area,  4957  sq.  m.  Population, 
1,823,717,  The  Koosi  river,  rising  from  3  hill  torrents  in 
Nepal,  ia  a  mile  wide  where  it  crosses  the  British  frontier,  and 
flows  south  to  the  Ganges  through  the  W,  of  the  district.  The 
Panar,  formed  by  hill  streams  from  Nepal,  near  the  frontier, 
flows  south  to  the  Ganges.  The  Mahananda,  rising  in  Sikkim 
Hills  S.E.  of  Darjecling,  enters  Pumiah'  near  Titalya,  and  skirta 
its  E.  border,  receiving  several  streams.  Pumiah  (16,000), 
on  S.  bank  of  Sanra  tributary  of  the  Kala  Koosi,  chief  town 
and  centre  of  indigo  and  jute  culture.  Karaffola,  on  the 
Ganges,  terminus  of  East  Indian  Railway  ferry  from  Sahibgaiq, 
and  nte  of  largest  Mr  in  Lower  Bengal.  Pumiah  is  in  3  sub- 
dividons — Pumiah,  Arariya,  and  Erishnagaig.  It  ia  still  one 
of  the  best  tiger-hunting  fields  in  Bengal 

§  40.  Maldah  Distbiot  ia  bounded  E.  by  Dinajpoor  and 
Rfyshahi ;  N.  by  Din^poor  and  Pumiah ;  W.  by  Pumiah, 
Santalia,  and  Mooishidabad ;  S.  by  Mooishidabad  and  R^jshahL 
Area,  1859  sq.  m.   Population,  710,310.  The  Gansea  and  M^ha- 
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natida  form  the  river  system,  the  former  at  the  head  of  its  delta 
juat  before  it  sends  off  the  Bhagirathi  to  form  the  Hoogli, 
The  Mahananda  receives  on  its  right  at  Maldah  town  the 
Ealindri,  an  ofishoot  of  the  Eoosi,  and  on  its  left  the  Tangaii 
and  Pumababha  from  Sin^poor.  Maldali  ie  a  great  tiger- 
hunting  district,  owing  t«  its  jungles  and  rivers.  Enellah 
Bazar  or  An^razabad  (13,000),  on  right  bank  of  Uahananda, 
the  civil  headquarters,  was  the  eite  of  an  English  silk  fiictoij 
before  1686.  Waldn.h,  or  Old  Maidali  (5500),  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ealindri  and  Mahananda,  was  the  port  of  the  Mi^anuna- 
dan  capital  of  Pandooah,  and  centre  of  French  and  Dutch 
&ctories.  HalatpooT  and  Garganha  form  principal  river 
mart  at  junction  of  Ganges  and  Ealindri.  Oaur,  once  on  the 
Ganges,  now  between  the  Mahananda  and  the  Ganges,  the  finrt 
capital  of  Bengal  under  Hindoo  kings,  also  named  Laksmanati 
or  Ltikuauti.  The  ruins,  spreading  over  20  sq.  m.,  are  covered 
with  jungle.  From  its  conquest,  1201  A.D.,  Gaur  waa  the 
capital  of  the  Muhammadans  till,  in  1575,  malaria  forced  them 
to  desert  it  for  Pandooah,  20  m.  N.E.  Pandooah  contains  the 
Adenah  mosque,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Afghan  archi- 
tecture, and  is  the  most  popular  place  of  Muhammadan  pil- 
grimage. In  Maldah  Mr.  Charles  Grant  was  long  the  Blast 
India  Company's  Resident,  Under  hia  protection,  and  that 
of  Mr.  G.  Udny,  his  successor,  Carey  began  his  missionary 
career  in  1794  at  the  outrfactory  of  Madcabati,  32  m.  N,K 
within  the  border  of  Dinajpoor. 

§  41.  Santal  Paroanahs  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Maldah, 
Moorshidabad,  and  Bircrbhoom ;  N.  by  fihagalpoor  and  Pumiah; 
W.  by  Bhagalpoor  and  Hazaribagb. ;  and  S.  by  Manbhoom  and 
Bardwan.  This  upland  tract,  popularly  called  also  Santalia, 
with  an  area  of  5483  sq.  m,,  and  population  of  1,561,385,  was 
the  subject  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  eiperiraents  in 
governing  the  aboriginal  or  non-Aryan  races,  the  Diavidian 
Fahariaa  or  Malmrs,  and  the  Eolarian  Santala.  In  1780-84, 
under  Warren  Eastings  and  following  Captain  Brown,  the 
young  civilian  Angustus  Cleveland,  above  mentioned,  intro- 
duced a  nou-regulation  system  of  administration  among  the  47 
Paharia  chiefs,  previously  untamed,  in  the  B^jmahal  hills. 
An  inner  hilly  tract  of  1366  sq.  m.  was  in  1832  marked  off  by 
masonry  pillars  as  the  Daman i-koh  ("skirts  of  the  hills"),  and 
kept  under  the  direct  management  of  Government  for  the  hill 
people  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Bhagalpoor  landholders. 
On  this  tract  the  Santals  from  Hazaribagh  and  Beetbhoom 
gradudly  settled,  and  here  they  revolted  agaioat  the  extortion 
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of  the  Hindoo  usurers  in  1854-5,  with  the  result  that  Sir 
George  Yule  did  for  them  what  Cleveland  bad  done  for  the 
Paharias  70  years  before.  The  Santal  race,  about  a  million  in 
all  districts,  here  number  more  than  a  third  of  the  population, 
and  are  being  gradually  chriBtianiaed  by  the  Church  of  England, 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Baptiat  Missionaries,  some  of  the 
last  bein^  Americans  and  Swedes. 

The  Bajmahal  Hills,  an  isolated  group  of  recent  basaltic 
trap,  qvdte  detached  from  the  Yindhyas,  and  forming  the  turning- 
point  of  the  Ganges,  cover  an  area  of  1366  sq.  m.,  rising  no 
higher  than  2000  feet.  In  the  N.  they  contain  a  central  valley 
for  24  m.,  overlooked  by  such  hillfl  as  the  Mori  and  Sendgarea 
peaks.  Other  low  ranges  are  the  Mahuasarhi,  to  the  S. ;  the 
Ramgarh,  S.  of  Brahmani  River ;  and  the  Belpata,  Eumrabad, 
Lakshanpoor,  and  Salchala,  to  the  W.  of  the  Ramgarh  hills.  The 
Saukara  range  on  the  S.E.,  with  its  Singanmat  peak,  ia  a 
prominent  landmark.  The  Ganges  bed  is  3  m.  wide  where  the 
river  skirts  the  district  N.  and  S.  The  Gumani,  joined  by  the 
Moral,  the  Bausloi,  the  Brahmani,  the  Mor,  and  the  ^ai, 
rise  in  or  pass  through  the  district  to  join  the  Bha^rathi  or  the 
main  Ganges  lower  down.  None  are  navigable.  The  Telia- 
garhi  pass,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Rt^mahal  Hills,  long 
formed  the  great  military  approa<;h  to  Lower  Bengal  The  main 
and  loop  lines  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  enclose  the  district, 
the  former  sending  off  a  branch  to  the  coalfields  in  Hazaribagh. 
Naya  Doomka  (2500),  chief  civil  station,  on  Sooree  and 
BhagalpooT  road  near  the  Mor.  Deoffarli  (5000),  only  munici- 
pality in  district,  4  m.  K  of  main  railway,  nith  popular  shrine 
of  Shiva  known  as  Btujnath.  Bajmahal,  3  m.  from  W.  bank  of 
Ganges,  decayed  but  famous  as  Akbar's  capital  of  Bengal  from 
1092  after  Gaur  and  Tonda.  The  ruins  extend  4  m.  to  W.  of 
station.  In  1860  Lord  Canning  here  opened  the  upper  section 
of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  before  the  death  of  the  Maiquis  of 
Dalhousie,  its  designer.  Six  m.  S.,  in  1763,  Major  Adams 
defeated  Meer  Kaaim  at  Oodanhala ;  the  entrenched  camps  may 
stillbe  traced  at  Raj  mahal.  Sahibganj,  chief  mart,  on  Ganges. 
The  subdivisions  are  Naya  Doomka,  R^mahal,  Deogarh,  and 
Godda. 

III. — CmmA  Naopooe. 

§  42.  HAZABtBAflH  DiSTBiCT,  the  N.E.  district  of  the  non- 
regulation  Division  of  Ohutia  ("mouse")  Nagpoor,  is  bounded  K 
by  Manbhoom  and  Santalia,  N.  by  Monghyr  and  Gaya,  W.  by 
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Gaya  and  Lohardaga,  and  S.  b;  Lohardaga.    Area,  7021  Bq.  m. 

Population,  1,072,486.  On  elevated  central  ridge  rising  W, 
to  tbe  plateau  which  forms  Central  India,  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  Koel  syBtem  of  rivers  on  the  W.,  and  the  Damo- 
dar  on  the  S.  From  thia  ridge  isolated  hills  rise  to  a  maximum 
height  of  2816  ft.  in  Chardwar,  near  Hazaribagh  station,  and 
3057  in  Jilinga.  Paraanath  liill  (4479  ft.),  between  the  tnink 
toad  and  Manbhoom  bouodary,  the  east«m  centre  of  the  Jains, 
as  Mount  Aboo  in  Rajpootana  b  tbe  western,  is  named  after 
tbe  eecond  last  of  the  24  Tiitbankaras  or  deified  raints ;  the 
temples  on  its  summit  are  a  place  of  J^n  pilgrimage  in  De- 
cember, aa  the  Samet  Sikhara,  or  "peak  of  bltss."  For  some 
years  it  vas  a  British  military  eanitarium.  The  Damodar 
river  flows  through  the  district  for  90  m.,  receiving  the  Garhi, 
Eahsjo,  Naikari,  and  Kunar,  after  that  stream  haa  been 
swollen  by  the  Eokaro.  The  Barakar  rises  on  N.  face  of 
elevated  ridge,  and  flows  through  N.  of  district,  uniting  with 
tbe  Damodar,  32  m,  beyond  the  district.  Tbe  Mohani  Lilajan 
and  Morhar  pass  into  the  Gaya  district.  HaEaribaeh  (1 1,500), 
chief  town,  lying  in  hills  on  centred  plateau ;  a.  cantonment 
also,  with  European  Penitentiary ;  there  are  tea  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Chatra  (9000),  chief  mart  36  m.  B.W.  of 
above,  where  the  mutineers  of  the  Ramgarh  Battalion  from 
Ranchi  were  defeated  in  1857.  Pachamba,  3  m'.  from  Giridi 
laitwaystation,  centre  of  Free  Church  Mission;  at  Earharbari, 
Karanpuia,  Bokan,  Ramgarh, Itkhuri,  and  Cbope  are  tbe  principal 
coal-fields.  Mica,  antimony,  copper,  tin,  and  iron  have  all  been 
worked.  There  are  2  subdivisions — Hazaribagh  and  Fachamb^ 
5  43.  Manbhooh  Distkict  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Baid- 
wan  and  Bankura,  N.  by  Hazaribagh,  W.  by  Lohardaga,  and  S. 
by  Siogbhoom  and  Midnapoor.  Area,  4147  sq.  m.  Popn- 
lation,  1,042,117.  The  Dalma  hills  in  S.  culminate  in  peak 
of  same  name  (3047  ft.)  Panchet  or  Fanchkot  (1600),  in  N.E., 
has  ruined  palace  of  old  Rajas  of  Panchet.  Gangabari  or  Gajloru, 
20  m.S.W.iTomPuroolia,  is  highest  peak  on  Baghmoondi  plateau. 
The  Barakar  river  skirts  the  N.  boundary,  and  after  receiving 
tbe  Ehudia  falls  into  the  Damodar,  which  receives  Ijri  and 
Guyai  from  the  S.  The  Kasai  (Cossye)  flows  through  the  dis- 
trict N.W.  to  S.E.  for  171  ra.,  receiving  from  the  W.  the 
Kumari,  after  that  has  been  joined  by  the  Tetka.  The 
Subamarekha  ("streak  of  gold")  skirts  the  Dalma  bills  S.E. 
before  it  passes  into  Singbhoom.  Puroolla  (6000),  chief 
town  dose  to  the  Kasai,  near  which  are  niina  of  former  Jain 
eettlement.  The  district  is  in  2  eobdivisions — Puroplia  and 
...Coogk 
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Gormdpoor.  In  the  latter  are  MiBBions  of  the  Establiahed  and 
Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  and  the  Jharia  coal-field. 

§  44.  SiNGBHOOM  DiaTBiCT  (SangboDga  =  Eolarian  name  for 
God),  is  bounded  E.  by  Midoapoor,  N.  by  Manbhoom  and  Lo- 
hardaga,  W.  bj  Lohai^ags,  and  S.  by  Orissa.  Area,  3897  eq. 
m.  Popnlation,  651,348.  The  weatem  hills  form  the  Kolhan 
or  original  home  of  the  Eols.  In  S.W.  Saianda  of  the  serea 
hundred  bills  rises  to  3600  ft.,  and  extends  towards  Cuttak  in 
Orissa,  and  N.  near  Farahat  falls  to  860  ft.,  forming  a  gap 
through  which  a  direct  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Nagpoor  in 
the  Central  Province  is  possible,  Angarhari  (2137  ft.),  and 
Marmari  (1861  ft.),  near  Chaibasa,  are  spurs  of  Saranda.  On 
E.  and  S.  of  Subarnarekha  the  Eapargadi  range  nms  S.E  to 
Tuiligar  hill  (2492  ft.),  and  Meghaaani  range  in  Orisaa.  The 
Subarnarekha  flows  through  E.  portion  of  district  for  80  m., 
receiving  several  feeders.  The  Koei  rises  W.  of  Ranchi,  drains 
the  Saranda  region,  and  after  36  m.  passes  into  Midnapoor. 
The  Baitaram  toncbes  the  S.  border  for  8  m.  Ohaibaaa 
(4S00),  civil  station  on  right  bank  of  Horo,  with  weekly  market. 
Sepulchral  and  monumental  stones  of  Monda  and  Ho  or  Larka 
Eola  are  found  all  over  the  district.  The  Parahat  (54,374) 
chief,  once  called  R^a  of  Singbhoom,  never  lost  his  independ- 
ence, even  to  the  Marathas,  tiO,  in  1818,  he  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  Qoverament;  he  rebelled  in  1867,  A 
younger  and  loyal  branch  holds  KbarsawaQ  estate  (26,280). 
Saxaikala.  estate  (66,347),  is  held  by  loyal  descendant  of  chief 
who  helped  Lord  Wellesley  E^inst  Ra^oji  Bhonsla.  Dbal- 
bhoom  estate  (117,118),  and  the  Eolhan  or  Ho-desam  (150,904), 
form  the  administrative  divisions  of  the  distnct.  There  are 
Propagation  Society's,  Lutheran,  and  Boman  Catholic  Uissiona 
in  Singbhoom, 

§  46.  LoHABDAQA  DisTEicTT  Is  boonded  K  by  Singbhoom 
and  Manbhoom,  N.  by  Hazaribagh  and  Gaya,  W.  by  Mirzapoor 
and  Chutia  Nagpoor  States,  S.  by  these  States  and  Singbhoom. 
Area,  12,044  sq.  m.  Population,  1,607,038.  The  central  and 
S.K  portion  consists  of  the  elevated  tableland  of  Chutia  Nag- 
poor Proper  which  rises  towards  Central  India  and  the  Satponra 
range.  On  the  W.  the  high  land  runs  towards  the  Yindhya 
range,  and  Is  marked  1^  paU  or  hiUs  of  a  nearly  uniform  height 
(3000  ft),  forming  a  horizontal  stratum  of  trap  rock.  The 
subdivision  of  Palamau,  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  district,  has 
an  elevation  of  1200  ft.,  with  spurs  of  the  Hazaribagh  and 
Chutia  Nagpoor  plateaux  running  E.  and  W.  The  Subarna- 
rekha river  runs  10  m.  S.W.  of  Banchi,  flows  N.E,  leaving 
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the  platefto  in  the  waterfall,  Hundnighagh  (328  ft.),  receives 
tlie  Eanchi  and  Karkari  from  the  W.,  and  has  a  course  of 
100  m.  hefore  it  passes  into  Singbhoom.  The  N.  Eoel, 
which  rifles  in  the  Barwai  hills,  passes  through  Pakmau  to 
the  Son.  The  S.  Eoel,  which  drains  Chntia  Nagpoor  Proper, 
rises  W.  of  Ranchi,  when,  joined  b;  the  Sankh  bejond  the 
district,  185  m.  from  its  source,  it  becomes  the  Brahmani,  and 
reaches  the  sea  N.E.  of  Cuttak.  The  Amanat  is  the  chief 
feeder  of  the  N.  Koel,  from  Hazaribagb,  with  which  it  forma 
the  rich  plain  of  Falamau.  Nearly  half  the  population  are 
pure  aboriginal  tribes,  and  another  fourth  semi- Hind ooiaed 
aboriginals.  The  Kolarjan  tribes  are  moat  numerous,  Chutia 
Nagpoor  Proper  being  the  home  of  (I)  the  Moondas,  Siiig- 
bhoom  of  (2)  the  Larkas  or  Hos,  and  Manbhoom  of  (3)  the 
Bhoomij  Kols.  The  Kol  and  Chero  empire  seems  to  have 
covered  Eikata,  afterwards  Maghada  or  Behar.  The  Ooraons 
are  aDravidian  tribe  mixed  with  the  Sole  ;  they  are  also  known 
as  Dhao'^rs  (hillmen).  Goeener's,  afterwards  the  German 
Lutheran  Evangelical,  Mission  began  in  Lobardt^  in  1646 
among  the  Ooraons,  and  was  divided  with  the  English  Propa- 
gation Society  in  1869.  Many  tiiousand  Eoh  and  Ooraons  have 
become  Christiaiig  in  several  hundred  villages,  or  more  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  whole  district.  Ba^chi  (12,500),  chief 
town  on  central  plateau  (2100  ft.),  and  administrative  centre  of 
Chutia  Nagpoor  Divisioa  Doranda,  the  cantonment  for  a 
sepoy  corps,  lies  to  the  S.  Chutia  ("mouse"  in  Hindee), 
village  2  m.  E.  of  Ranchi,  ancestral  seat  of  the  Nagbansi  Rajas 
of  Chutia  Nagpoor.  DaltonsaoJ,  centre  of  Palamau  subdivi- 
sion on  K  land  of  North  Koel,  named  after  Colonel  Dalton,  long 
the  Commissioner  of  Division.  Garwa,  to  the  N.W.,  is  chief 
mart.  Lobardaea,  46  m.  W.  of  Ranchi,  administrative  centre 
np  to  1840.  Ranchi  and  Palamau  are  the  2  Bubdivifions  of 
Lobardaga. 

§46.  "Seven  Chutia  Nagpook  States,  between  the  Son 
and  Upper  Mahanadi,  are  bounded  E.  by  Singbhoom  and  Lobar- 
daga, N.  by  Mirzapoor  and  Eewa  State,  W,  by  Rewa  and 
Bilaspoor  in  Central  Proviuces,  and  S.  by  Sambalpoor  and 
Orissa  States.  Area,  16,025  sq.  m.  Population,  441,302. 
The  States  consist  of  hilly  plateans,  marked  by  the  flat-topped 
hills  called  pait.  From  the  N.  slope  of  watershed  running  E. 
to  W.,  the  Kanhar  and  Rebr  streams  jnin  the  Behar  syBtem  ; 
on  the  S,  the  Brahmani,  lb,  and  Mand  flow  to  the  Bay  of 
Tliis  feudatory  territory,  with  similar  States  i 
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of  Nagpoor  in  1817.  The  Beren  chiefs  pay  X467  as  tribute, 
and  are  bound  to  eupply  military  contingents.  The  people  are 
pure  or  semi-Hindooieed  aborigines,  Gonds,  Cheros,  Kola, 
BhiijiaB,  and  Earwars  chiefly.  Bonai  (1297  sq.  m.,  anil 
25,000  pop.),  the  most  southerly  State,  watered  by  the  Brah' 
mani,  on  which,  in  lat.  28°  49'  and  long.  85°,  is  Bouai  Garh.the 
chiefs  fori;  (505  ft.).  The  people  are  Dravidians,  Bbujias,  speak- 
ing Ooriya,  and  said  to. have  descended  from  Kama's  Ceylon, 
army  of  apes  in  the  Ramayatui  epic.  Oan^poor  (2184  eq^ 
m.,  and  76,000  pop.),  N.  and  W.  of  Bonai,  a  tableland  (TOO  ft.) 
with  the  abrupt  Maharina  range  on  the  S.,  watered  by  the  lb, 
which  joins  the  Mabanlidi  farther  S.,  the  Sankh,  and  South 
EoeL  Coal  ia  found  at  Hingir  in  the  S.,  and  there  is  gold- 
washing  in  the  lb.  The  Raja  resides  at  Suadi  on  the  lb. 
The  picturesque  confluence  of  the  Koel  and  Sankh  is  a  legendary 
birthplace  of  Vyasa,  compiler  of  the  Mahahharat  epic  and 
Vedat.  Jaahpoor  (1947  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  67,000),  N.  of 
GangpooT,  consists  of  elevated  tableland  called  Upargbat  on  E., 
of  lowlands  caUed  Hetghat  on  W.  Above  both,  in  N.W.,  la 
Khuria  plateau,  the  watershed  between  the  lb  and  the  Kashar, 
which  flows  N.  to  the  Son.  The  Raja's  fort;  as  at  Jagdispoor, 
in  centre  of  Uparghat.  Oodaipoor  (1051  sq.  m.,  and  pop. 
28,000),  W.  of  Oangpoor,  shut  in  by  Mainpat  plateau  in  Sar- 
gooja  to  N.,  and  watered  by  the  Mand,  oa  which  are  Rabkob, 
the  R^a's  fort,  with  gold  mines  and  coal,  and  Shahpoor,  the 
old  castle.  At  Dorki,  24  m.  S.,  is  a  mart.  Sargroojo,  largest 
State  (area,  6103  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  183,000),  between  Oodai- 
poor and  Lohardaga,  is  surrounded  by  the  Mainpat  and  Jamna- 
pat  (3781  ft.)  plateaux  and  Korea  forest  tract,  ig  watered  by 
the  Eanhar,  Rehr,  and  Mabar,  and  forms  one  vast  grazing  (and 
cotd)  field  for  Behar  and  Mirzapoor.  Bisrampoor  in  the  centra 
and  Pratappoor  farther  N.,  are  the  two  chief  places.  In  the  S., 
8  m.  W.  of  village  of  Lakhanpoor,  are  the  temples  of  Ramgarh 
hill  and  other  ruins,  marking  an  early  civilisation.  Korea 
(1S31  sq.  ra.,  and  pop.  22,000),  tableland  E.  of  Sargooja, 
rising  to  370  ft.  at  Deogarh,  and  watered  by  the  Heshto,  which 
rises  near  Sonhat,  the  Raja's  fort  (2477  ft).  Chang  Bhakar 
(906  sq.  m.,  pop.  9000),  most  westeriy  State,  with  Reva  on 
three  sides,  consists  of  wooded  hills  and  ravines,  watered  by  the 
Banas  and  Neoor  streams,  which  flow  into  Rewa.  Janakpoor,  a 
mile  above  the  Banas,  is  the  residence  of  the  Bhaya,  a  chief 
who  administers  justice  under  a  tree.  Rock-cuttinga  at  Har- 
cboka,  on  N  frontier,  show  an  early  dvilisation,  swept  away  by 
the  Marathas.  -.  , 
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§47.  CuTTAE  DiBTBicT  (Eatak^'tbe  fort),  admiDistrativa 

centre  of  the  OriBsa  Division  of  Bengal,  ia  boiinded  E.  by  Bny 
of  Bengal,  N.  by  Balaeor,  W.  by  Orissa  States,  and  S.  by  Poori, 
Area,  3516  sq.  m.  Population,  1,731,548.  On  tbe  W.  border 
hill  a  rise  to  2500  ft.,  generally  crowned  with  Hindoo  sbrines  or 
hollowed  into  Boodhiat  caves.  Such  are  Naltigiri  in  the  A«iia 
range,  Oodayagiri  (sunrise  peak)  and  Assiagiri,  topped  by  a 
mosque.  Tbe  Mahanadi  watera  tbe  anutb,  the  Brahmani  the 
centre,  and  the  BMtarani  tbe  noriib  of  the  district.  The  Maha- 
nadi ("great  river"),  which  has  a  course  of  529  m.  from  ito 
source  in  Raipoor  and  a  catchment  basin  of  4S00  m.,  enters 
Cuttak  through  the  Naraj  gorge  7  m.  W,  of  Cuttak  town, 
where  it  receives  the  Katjoori ;  after  throwing  off  S.  the 
Paika  and  N.  the  Biroopa  to  tbe  Brahmani,  and  tbe  Chi- 
tartala  or  Noon,  which  it  again  receives,  it  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  under  its  own  name,  and  with  the  Jotdar  channel 
as  the  Devi  (goddess  =  Shiva's  wife)  estuary  farther  south  at 
False  Point,  Tbe  Brahmani  enters  the  district  near  Garh 
Balrampoor,  receives  the  £imiria  from  S.  and  Kbarsua  from 
N.,  and  forms  the  Dhamra  estuary,  by  which,  and  by  tbe  Ku- 
para  river,  it  reaches  the  Bay.  The  Baitarani  eatere  Cuttak 
near  Balipoor  village,  receives  from  N.  the  Salandi  and  Matai, 
and  mixes  with  the  Brahmani  to  form  tbe  Dbamra.  To  utilise 
the  water  of  the  Orissa  rivers  which,  draining  63,350  eq.  m., 
amounts  to  2,760,000  cubic  feet  maximum  discharge  in  flood 
and  an  average  of  5360  in  the  cold  weather,  4  Government 
canals  have  been  out:  (1)  the  High  Level,  leavieg  the  left 
bank  of  the  Biroopa  weir  a  mile  from  the  Mahanadi,  and  de- 
signed to  debauch  opposite  Calcutta  230  m.  (tbe  Midnapoor 
section  of  53  m.  is  given  under  that  district,  above) ;  (2)  tbe 
Eendrapara  Canal,  42^^  m.  from  right  flank  of  Biroopa  weir  to 
False  Point  Harbour,  now  open  to  Maraaghai  within  tidal 
range;  (3)  the  Taldanda  Canii  for  52  m.,  to  connect  Cuttak 
with  tbe  main  tidal  branch  of  tbe  Mahanadi ;  (4)  the  Mach- 
gaon  Canal  to  connect  Cuttak  with  the  mouth  of  the  Devi, 
starting  from  Birbati  on  tbe  Taldanda  Canal.  When  completed 
tbe  canals  will  protect  1,600,000  acres  from  suoh  famines  as 
that  of  1866.  In  Cuttak  district  are  680  m.  of  embankments 
to  regulate  35  rivers  or  distiibntories. 

Cuttak    (51,000),    chief  town    on   peninsula  formed  by 
Mahanadi  and  Katjoori,  one  of  the  five  ancient  "forta"  of 
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Odra^esa,  with  Fort  Barabati  opposite,  seat  of  Government 
College  and  Gieneral  Baptist  Mission,  and  famous  for  filigree 
gold  and  silver  work.  Tajpoor  ("  city  of  sacrifice  ")  (9500), 
on  right  bank  of  Baitaroni,  capital  of  province  under  the  Keeari 
dynasty,  now  one  of  the  4  pilgrim  regions  of  Orisaa  ea  the  high 
place  of  Shivaism  sacred  to  Parrati,  with  Bun-worahip  monoliths 
and  templea  Md  low  by  Islam.  Kendrapara  (11,000),  N.  of 
the  Chitartala.  The  district  has  4  subdiviaiona — Cuttak, 
Kendrapara,  Jajpoor,  and  Jagatainghpoor. 

5  48.  Balasob  District  (BaJeawar  =  young  lord,  i.e. 
Krishna,  or  Banesvar  =  forest  lord)  is  bounded  K  by  Bay  of 
Bengal,  N.  by  Midnapoor,  W.  by  Tributary  States,  and  S.  by 
Cuttak.  Area,  2068  sq.  m.  Population,  9+2,+U.  This 
alluvial  strip  between  the  bilJs  and  the  sea  is  natered  by  6 
atreams.  Subamarekha  ("streak  of  gold")  winds  through  its 
N.B.  corner  to  the  Bay  of  Benga^  at  PiplL  The  PaEchpara, 
the  Burabalang  ("old  twister"),  the  Janika,  the  Kainsbans 
{"Kains  grass  and  bamboos")  and  Baltarani  are  the  main 
channels  of  the  many  hill  streams  in  order  from  N.  to  S. 
The  85  miles  of  coast  have  7  ports— Subamarekha,  Saratha, 
Chanuya,  Balasor,  Larchanpoor,  Chuiamsn,  and  Dhamra. 
BalEisot  (18,500),  on  right  bank  of  Burabalang,  chief  town; 
English  port  aince  1642,  when  Surgeon  Boughton  obtained 
land  here  and  at  Hoogli  from  Emperor,  -whose  daughter  he  had 
healed ;  here  also  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes  ha<l  factories. 
The  trade  and  shipbuilding  have  decayed  aince  the  East  India 
Company's  monopoly  ceased  in  1832,  and  the  salt  manufacture 
ceased ;  but  there  is  a  coasting  trade  with  Ceylon  and  the 
Laccadives.  Seat  of  American  Baptist  Mission.  PipU,  seat 
of  earUest  English  settlement  in  1634  and  earlier  Portuguese, 
on  the  Subarnarekha,  now  silted  up;  all  traces  of  European 
settlements  are  washed  into  the  river.  JaleBwar  (Jelksor), 
on  left  bank  of  Subamarekha  on  Calcutta  road,  an  East  India 
Company's  factory.  Ctiandball,  on  the  Baitarani,  a  rising- 
rice  and  pilgrim  port,  having  steamer  communication  with 
Calcutta.      There  are  2  subdivisions — Balasor  and  Bhadrakh. 

§  49.  PooREE  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Cuttak,  N.  by 
Cuttak  and  Tributary  States,  W.  by  States  and  Ganjam 
(Madras),  and  S.  by  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area,  2472  sq.  m. 
Population,  88.'i,794.  A  low  range  of  hills  in  west,  running  to 
Chilka  Lake,  forms  the  watershed  l)etween  the  district  and  the 
Mahanadi  valley.  The  Koyakhai,  S.  branch  of  Maliauadi,  finds 
ite  way  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  N.,  through  the  Kusbhadra, 
with  its  branch,  the  Prachi,  and  to  the  Chilka  lakCt^on  the  S., 
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through  the  Ehai^vi,  Noon,  and  Dhaya.  The  district  is  pro- 
tected from  the  floods  of  these  riveia  by  317  miles  of  embank- 
ments. The  Sar  Lake,  N.K  of  Poori  town,  is  &  backwater  of 
the  Bhargavi,  4  m.  long  by  2  broad.  The  Ohllka  Lake,  a 
gulf  or  inland  sea  in  S.E.  corner  of  Oriasa,  salt  or  freaii  and  with 
area  of  from  344  to  450  sq.  m.  according  to  the  season,  and 
average  depth  of  3  to  5  ft.  On  E.  side  are  tte  Parikood  islands, 
partially  silted  up.  Poori  (Jagannath  =  "  lord  of  the  world  ") 
(23,500  resilient  population),  chief  town  on  the  coast  in  N. 
lat.  19°  48'  17"  and  E.  long.  85°  51'  39".  Including  the 
Icgketra  or  idol  precincts  the  whole  town  covers  1871  acrea. 
Into  the  lodging-houses  which  form  the  main  streets  from 
100,000  to  200,000  pilgrima  are  crowded,  while  sandhills 
arrest  the  natural  drainage  to  the  ocean.  In  spite  of  the 
sanitary  precautions  of  the  Government  and  the  benevolence  of 
the  missionaries,  it  is  officially  calculated  that  at  least  10,000 
pilgrims  perish  every  year  in  the  town  or  when  returning  home 
across  flooded  streams  and  roads  at  the  end  of  .Tune.  Poori, 
being  an  isolated  and  distant  spot,  was  (1)  the  refuge  of  Bood- 
hism  and  ehrine  of  Gautama's  golden  tooth.  The  principal 
antiqnities  are  at  Khandglrl,  half-way  between  Poori  and 
Cuttak,  with  the  snake,  elephant,  and  tiger  caves  in  sandstone; 
at  Dhauli,  a  rock  above  the  Dkaya,  with  Asoka's  1 1  edicts 
and  2  others ;  (2)  a  ceotre  of  Shiva-worship  at  Blmvaneswar 
("  lord  of  earth  "),  S.E.  of  Khandgiri,  under  the  Kesari  or  Sun 
dynasty  till  1132  A.d.,  with  temple  dating  from  500  A.D.;  (3) 
an  abode  of  sun-worship,  chiefly  at  E.aiiarate,  on  the  coast  19 
m.  above  Poori  shrine,  where  the  "black  pagoda"  is  a  land- 
mark, dating  from  1237  .ad.,  on  which,  says  Abul  Fazl, 
Akhar'fl  miniater,  the  whole  revenues  of  Oriasa  for  12  yeats 
were  spent ;  its  exquisite  polygonal  monolith  now  stands  out- 
side the  lion  gate  of  Jagannath's  shrine  ;  (4)  headquarters  of 
Vishnoo-worship  under  the  form  of  JaganiLath ;  temple,  finished 
by  King  Anang  Bhim  Deo  in  1198  A.t>.  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million 
sterling,  is  almost  a  sqiiare  (652  x  630  ft.),  consisting  of  four 
chambers — the  hall  of  offerings  (bloodlei^a),  pillared  hall  for 
dancing  girls,  tiall  of  audience,  and  towered  sanctuary.  Since 
1840  the  British  Government  has  ceased  to  collect  a  pilgrim 
tax ;  when  custody  of  the  temple  was  left  to  Raja  of  Khooi^a, 
banished  in  1878  for  murder,  and  now  t*>  the  Ranee,  under 
whom  the  place  is  neglected,  and  "  the  utter  collapse  of  the 
whole  system  "  is  feared  by  the  local  Hindoo  press.  The  car 
featival  takes  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in 
JuQe  or  July  ;  the  great  car  is  45  ft.  high,  35  square,  and  on 
H  .  Cooj^lc 
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16  wheels  of  7  ft.  diameter.  The  principal  batLing  spot,  where 
as  maoy  as  40,000  pilgrims  Bometimes  ruali  into  the  surf  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  the  twarffa-dwara  ("  gate  of  heaven  ")  runs  for 
^  m.  along  the  coast  PipU,  on  high  road  25  m.  N.  of  Poori, 
a  mart  and  settlement  of  Baptist  Mission.  The  district  is  in 
2  subdivisions — Poori  and  Ehoorda ;  the  latter  the  scene  of  two 
iosuirections,  by  the  Raja  in  1804,  and  the  paiJu  or  peasant 
mUitia  in  1817-18,  provoked  by  native  reveniie  underlings. 

5  50.  'The  Nineteen  Obibba  States,  the  feudatory  up- 
lands between  the  Mahanadi  delta  and  the  Central  Province, 
are  bounded  £.  by  three  Ori^wa  districts,  N.  by  Midnapoor  and 
Chutia  Nagpoor,  W.  by  Central  Province  States,  and  S.  by 
Uadraa  States  of  Goomsar  and  Eimidi.  Area,  16,184  sq.  in. 
Population,  1,624,310.  Prom  the  first  of  three  watersheds 
(1500  to  2500  feet),  the  valley  of  the  Mahanadi,  which  burste 
through  the  beautitij  Bannool  Pass,  the  hills  lise  to  the  second, 
running  N.W.  and  S.E.  {2000  to  2500)  between  Narsinghpoor 
and  Baramba  States,  and  feed  the  firahmani  on  the  other  slope; 
from  the  N.  bank  of  the  Brahmaoi  the  third  or  Keunjhar 
watershed  rises  into  peaks  like  Malaya-giri  (3895  ft.)  in  Pal 
Lahara  State,  and  slopes  into  the  Baitarani  on  the  S.  and  Bura- 
balang  and  Subarnareklia  on  the  N.  Anffool  (881  sq.  m.,  pop. 
103,090),  intersected  by  85°  E.  long.,  was  confiscated  for 
rebellion  in  1847  ;  ei-Raja's  family  live  at  Angool  village,  and 
Chindipada is  the  chief  mart.  Athsarli  (168  sq.  m.)  ison  W. 
border  of  Cuttak,  with  Raja's  village  of  same  name,  on  road 
to  Sambalpoor.  Gobra,  near  E.  border,  is  principal  village,  and 
Chagar,  Baptist  Mission  settlement  Atlimallik  (730  sq.m.), 
E.  of  Angool,  with  chiefs  residence  at  Handapa  in  the  centre. 
Kainta,  on  N.  bank  of  Mahanadi,  is  principal  village.  Banki 
(116  sq.  HL,  pop.  56,613),  on  W.  border  of  Cuttak  S.  of 
Athgarh,  confiscated  since  1840  when  Raja  was  convicted  of 
murder,  with  principal  village  of  same  name  on  right  hank  of 
Mahanadi.  Baramba  (134  sq.  m.),  on  opposite  bank  of 
Mahanadi,  with  Raja's  I'esidence  of  same  name,  and  Gobnat- 
poor,  on  Mahanadi,  principal  village.  Bod  (2064  sq.  m.),  most 
W.  of  the  States,  including  the  Kond-mals  undef  direct  British 
administration,  ceded  in  1845  to  suppress  human  sacrifice 
(merioA).  M^or  S.  C.  Macpherson  established  the  agency  which 
Ikas  done  much  to  civilise  the  Konds  (Oonds  or  mountaineers). 
Bod  viUage,  on  the  Mahanadi,  is  the  residence  of  the  R^a ; 
Jagatigarh  is  the  only  other  large  village.  Daspalla  (568  sq. 
m.),  W.  of  Bod,  with  Barmool  gorge  of  Mahanadi  on  K.  border. 
The  R^a  lives  at  Eunjabana  in  the  centre.    Daspalla,  on  the  K 
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border,  is  the  laigest  riUoge.  Dhenkanal  (1463  sq.  m.),  W.  of 
Cuttak  border  and  Athgarh,  home  of  tbe  Bemi-Hindooised  Savara 
or  Sauras  (the  Suari  of  Phny  and  Sabara  of  Ptolemy),  and  the 
beat  of  the  Oriasa  States,  watered  by  the  Brahmaoi.  The 
enlightened  Raja  livea  at  village  of  aame  name.  Hindol  (312 
sq.  m.),  between  Dhenkanal  and  Angool,  traversed  by  Sambal- 
poor  rcmd  ;  the  Kanaka  Mountains  (above  2000  feet)  occupy  the 
S,  half  Btya's  village  is  of  same  name  in  S.W.  Keuitjliar 
(3096  sq.  m.),  second  largest  of  the  States,  to  W.  of  Balaeor. 
Baitairani  rises  in  N.  raises.  Road  from  Sambalpoor  to  Midna- 
pooT  crosses  the  State.  Maharaja  resides  at  village  of  same  nitme 
on  that  road.  Khandpara  (244  sq.  m,),  W.  of  N,  Poori,  with 
principal  mart  at  Kantilo  on  right  bank  of  MahanadL  Mor- 
bhauj,  including  Bamanghati  (4243  sq.  m.),  largest  and  most 
N.  State.  Bamanghati  is  under  direct  British  administration 
from  Singbhoom,  Meghasani  Hill  ("seat  of  clouds")  is  3824 
leet  high  in  S.  Wild  elephanta  abound.  Banpada  in  Buraba- 
lang  and  Daspoor  on  high  road  are  the  principal  villages,  Nar- 
eingbpoor  (199  sq.  m.),  on  N.  bank  of  Uahanadi,  between 
Baramba  and  Angool,  with  village  of  eame  name  where  B^a 
resides.  Eanpoor,  on  the  Mahanadi,  is  the  principal  mart. 
ZTayaearh  (5889  sq.  m.),  between  Poori  and  Madras,  well 
cultivated,  with  fine  scenery.  Kllgiii  (278  sq.  m.),  between 
Balasor  and  Morbhaig,  with  village  of  same  name  where  B^a 
resides.  Pal  Lahara  (453  sq.  m.),  S.W.  of  Eeunjhar,  from 
which  it  was  separated,  with  Malaya-giri  (3895  feet)  and  other 
hills  covered  with  finest  oak  timber.  Lahara  village  is  near 
the  Sambalpoor  road.  Baapoor  (203  sq.  m.),  between  Poori 
and  Nayagarb,  with  Raja's  residence  of  same  name.  TalolieT 
(399  sq.  m.),  with  coal,  iron,  and  lime  fields.  Village  of  same 
name  on  right  bank  of  Brahmani  is  R^a's  residence.  This 
State  gives  a  name  to  a  geological  formation  of  the  Gondwaua 
system.  Ttgaria  ("  three  forts  ")  (46  sq.  ro.),  smallest  of  the 
States,  is  S.  of  Dhenkanal,  between  Athgarh  and  Baramba, 
well  cultivated  and  most  deoEcly  peopled.  Founded  by  Poori 
pilgrims,  who  took  the  land  from  the  aborigines  fonr  centnilu 
ago.     The  Bt^a  reeides  at  town  of  same  name. 

V, — *PEOTEcrED  States. 

§  51,  'Bhootak  and  Towang. — Bhootan  State  (Boodh- 
ist)  has  bad  subordinate  relations  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment since  1771,  when  it  agreed  to  pay  an  ajmual  tribute  of 
five  of  its  famous  Tangun  horses,  and  to  restore  the  Raja  of 
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Eooch  Bebar,  in  whose  favour  the  Gorernor  -  General  had 
interfered ;  but  the  State  has  alao  been  a  vassal  of  China  for 
two  centuries,  since  a  bod;  of  Tibetan  sepoye  from  Kampa  ousted 
the  Tephoo  tribe,  originallf  from  Kooch  Bebar.  BhootJa 
raids  forced  the  British  Government  in  1641  and  again  in  1861 
to  annex  the  18  Dwart  ("doors")  or  passes  which  lead  from 
the  plains  to  the  loft;  terraces  of  which  Bhootan  consists,  or 
Dalimkot,  Zamarlcot,  Cheemarchee,  Luldiee,  Busa,  Bullca,  Bara, 
Gooma,  Reepoo  Cheenmg  or  Sidlee,  and  Bagh  or  Bijnee,  along 
the  Jalpaigori  district  of  Bengal ;  Ghurkola,  Banska,  Cbappa- 
goree,  Chappakamar  and  Bijnee,  along  the  Kamroop  district 
of  Assam;  and  Boree,  Gooma,  and  Kulling,  along  the  Dss- 
rang  district.  Bhootan,  as  it  now  is,  has  an  estimated  area 
of  15,000  sq.  m.  and  population  of  20,000.  It  is  divided 
into  E.  and  W.  Bhootan,  running  along  Assam  and  Bengal  for 
a  distance  of  220  m.  The  country,  which  baa  peaks  S.  of 
Chumalhari  rising  to  24,737  ft.  at  head  waters  of  the  Matichu, 
and  to  20,965  and  20,576  at  head  of  two  others  of  the  Manas 
affluents,  is  drained  by  three  river  systems  into  the  Brahma- 
pootra ;  the  Manas,  the  Macbu,  and  the  Chinchu  and  Pacbu, 
in  the  W.  half  which  form  the  Minagaon.  Poonaklia  is 
the  winter  capital  on  the  Macbu ;  Tassisudoa,  24  m.  W.,  is 
the  summer  capital,  Wandipoor  is  an  important  castle  in  the 
Poonakha  valley.  The  envciys  Bogle  and  Turner,  and  the 
traveller  Manning,  entered  Bengal  by  the  Pachu  valley.  Eden 
proceeded  from  the  Teesta  by  Dalimkot,  the  Tuta-Iap  pass 
{10,000  ft.),  the  Am-machu,  which  flows  through  the  Chumbi 
valley,  and  Paro  to  Poonakha,  in  1663. 

Towatur,  a  small  State  E.  of  Bhootan,  between  the 
Deosham  and  Rowta  rivers,  leading  directly  from  Assam  to 
Tibet.  Farther  E.  the  frontier  is  occupied  by  the  independent 
class  of  the  Rooprai,  Shergaia,  and  Thebengia  Bhootias. 

§  52.  'Nepal  State,  virtually  protected  by  British  Govern- 
ment, to  which  it  paid  a  tribute  like  Bhootan,  and  the  seat  of 
a  British  Political  Agent,  though  for  a  time  also  a  vassal  of 
China,  occupies  the  loftiest  Himalayan  heights,  from  SikMm  W. 
to  the  Eumaun  district,  with  an  estimated  area  of  54,000  sq. 
m.,  population  of  2  millions,  and  revenue  of  1  million  sterling. 
The  E.  two-thirds  of  the  500  m.  of  its  S.  border  marches  with 
the  Bebar  districts  of  Bengal,  and  the  W.  third  with  those  of 
Oudh.  The  chief  route  for  traffic  is  from  Patna  N.  through 
the  Champaran  district  to  Kathmandoo,  the  capital  Europeans 
not  in  the  staff  of  the  British  Residency  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  State  save  with  special  permission.     From  the  con- 
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quest  of  ita  Newar  people  aad  rulera  by  the  Ooorkhas  in 
1768,  and  the  commercial  treaty  of  1792,  the  country  wae  a 
scene  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  varied  by  two  wars  with  the 
British,  till  Mahanga  Jang  fiahadoor,  ita  minister  and  virtual 
sovereign,  visited  England  in  1850,  After  years  of  a  firm 
and  loyal  administratiot),  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  in  1877.  The  nominally  ruUng  Mahar^a  is  a 
Sesodia  Rtypoot  of  the  Oodaipoor  family,  married  to  Jang 
Bahadoor's  daughter.  The  aboriginal  tribes  are  Boodhist, 
but  the  Hindoos  look  on  Nepal  as  the  asylum  of  their  faith, 
nert  to  Benares.  The  Michi  river  separates  Nepal  from 
Sitldm  on  E.,  and  the  Kali  from  Kumaun  on  W.  Four  lofty 
ridges,  running  up  into  the  peaks  of  Einchinjinga,  Cioaainthan, 
Dhawalagiri,  and  Nanda-deri,  divide  Nepal  into  three  natural 
provinces  watered  by  the  Kosi,  Gandak,  and  Gogra.  A  fourth 
is  the  triangular  valley  of  Nepal  proper,  wedged  in  between 
the  Kosi  on  E.  and  Gandak  on  W.,  but  watered  by  the 
Bhagmati,  in  which  is  the  capital  and  seat  of  the  British  Resi- 
dent. Kathmandoo  ("wood  building")  (35,000  to  60,000), 
a  mUe  from  the  base  of  Mount  Nagagoon,  on  E.  or  left  bank 
of  the  Bishnmati,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Baghmati.  The 
British  Residency  and  barracks  for  a  company  of  sepoys  cover 
40  acres  of  high  ground  on  the  N.  of  the  paJade,  overlooking 
the  Bishnmati.  Patau  (60,000),  the  largest  city  in  Nepal, 
and  old  Newar  capital,  1 J  ro.  S.E.  of  Kathmandoo.  Kirtlpoor, 
capital  of  an  old  princi^dity  which  overlooks  Kathmandoo  on 
N,  and  Patau  on  E.,  each  3  m.  distant,  where  the  Ooorkha 
conquerors  committed  terrible  atrocities  and  changed  the  name 
into  Naskfttapoor ^  "city  of  cut  noses;"  all  the  principal 
citizens  being  deprived  of  noses  and  lips,  save  those  required 
as  players  on  wind  instruments  for  the  conqueror's  army. 
Bhatgaon  (50,000),  on  E.  side  of  same  valley,  8  m.  S.E.  of 
Kathmandoo,  on  right  bank  of  Hanooman  under  Mount 
Mahadeo  Pokhra,  long  centre  of  a  powerful  principality.  The 
lofty  passes  into  Tibet  from  Nepal  are  these,  from  W.  to  E.— (1) 
Takla  or  Yari,  midway  between  Nanda-devi  and  Dhawalagiri ; 
(2)  Mastang,  40  m.  E.  of  Dhawalagiri;  (3)  Kerang,  W.  of 
Giisainthan  Mountains;  (4)  Kuti  E,, — the  two  last  are  the 
most  frequented ;  the  roads  join  at  Tingri,  where  the  Chinese 
defeated  the  Nepalese  in  1792 ;— (6)  Eatra;  (6)  Wallang. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THK  PBOVmCK  OF  A8BAH. 

1 1.  Assam  Province,     g  2.  Prodncta  and  Trade,     g  3.  Land  Tenarei. 
g  4.  The  Peopla  and  Distriofa. 

§  5.  Sylhet  District,     g  fl.  Cachar. 

JLSSAM   TALLBT. 

S7.  Ooalpaia.     S  8.  Eaniroop.    §9.  Darning.   S 10.  Nowgong.    gll. 
Seebsagar.     %  12.  LakMmpoor. 


g  13.  Qaro  Hills,     g  14.  Ehasi  and  Jaintia  Hills,     g  16.  Naga  Hills. 
S  Ifl.  "Manipoor  State. 

§  1.  Assam  Frotince  (Aiiam,  pronounced  Asam  ^  dominant 
tribe)  has  been  the  most  north-easterly  Government  in  British 
India  einc«  1874,  when  it  was  cut  off  from  Bengal  It  ib 
slightly  less  than  En^and  and  Wales,  having  an  area  of  55,384 
sq.  m.  (including  Native  States),  with  a  population  of  4,908,276 
in  the  ordinary  districts,  an  increese  of  nearly  19  per  cent  in  the 
decade  ending  1880.  The  Province  consisting  of  the  N.  valley 
of  the  Brahmapootra  and  the  S.  valley  of  the  Barak-Soorma 
with  the  Garo,  Khaai,  and  Naga  hills  between,  is  situated 
between  28°  17'  and  24°  N.  latitude,  and  between  89°  46'  and 
97°  5'  E.  longitude,  including  Manipoor  State.  It  is  bounded 
E.  by  Upper  Burma,  with  the  Patkai  Range  between  ;  on  the  N, 
by  tiie  S.  section  of  the  Himalaya,  inhabited  by  Mishmees, 
Abars,  Meeris,  Baphlas,  Akas,  and  Bhootias ;  W.  by  the  Bengal 
district  of  Jtjpaigori  and  State  of  Kooch  Behar,  by  Maiman- 
singh  and  Rangpoor  :  and  S.  by  the  Tipura  and  Chittagong,  or 
Looshai  Hill  Tracts.  While  the  outer  irontier  of  the  N.E.  is 
Btm  unsurveyed  and  undefined,  the  "inner  line"  of  boundary 
has  been  laid  down  for  the  Nowgong,  Seebsagar,  Lakhimpoor, 
Naga  Hill,  and  Cachar  districts,  across  which  no  firijash  subject 
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is  alloved  to  go  to  the  wild  tribes  beyond  without  a  pass.  Of 
the  three  phjaical  diviaionB  of  the  Province,  Assam  proper  on 
the  N.  ie  an  alluvial  plain  460  m.  long  and  50  in  average 
breadth,  watered  by  the  Brahmapootra  throughout  its  length. 
Going  W,  the  fiiet  great  river  wUch  breaks  through  the  Hima- 
laja  from  Tibet  into  the  valley  is  the  Subamsiri,  in  E.  longitude 
94°  9'.  The  Dihong  enten  Aeaam  in  longitude  99°  17',  20  m. 
below  Sadiya,  and  m  the  true  Brahmapootra,  now  considered 
to  be  identical  with  the  Tsangpo  of  Central  Tibet ;  it  joins 
tJie  Lohit,  which  enteie  Assam  at  the  Brahmakoond.  The 
Dibong  joins  the  Dihong  before  its  confluence  with  the  Lohit. 
The  second  of  the  physical  divisions  consists  of  central  hill  tracts 
running  transversely  to  the  two  river-vaUeys  on  either  side, 
carrying  the  Koma  and  Fatkai  mouutaiu  systeins  from  the 
Irawadi  W.  to  the  Brahmapootra,  which  turns  S.  when  it 
rounds  the  Garo  hiJla  at  Dhoobri.  The  third  or  Barak- 
Soorma  forms  the  State  of  Mauipoor  and  the  districts  of 
Cachar  and  Sylhet  before  joining  the  Brahmapootra  and  Gauges 
in  the  M^na  estuary. 

$  2.  Pkodttctb  and  Tease. —Coal  of  fine  quality  is  found 
in  five  separate  places  in  the  Brahmapootra  valley,  and  lime 
in  the  Sylhet  district ;  but  in  places  as  yet  difficult  of  aoceas. 
Petroleum  springs  abound.  Gold-washing  is  common  in  the 
Brahmapootm  at  Patghat,  above  Sadiya,  in  the  Noa-Dehing 
and  Hookong,  and  in  the  Dihong,  "  considered  by  the  natives 
to  be  the  richest  in  Assam."  Not  a  fourth  of  the  fertile  area  is 
yet  cultivated,  from  want  of  population ;  coolies  from  Chutia 
Nagpoor  and  Santalia  are  imported.  The  food-growets  are 
those  of  Bengal  proper.  Except  where  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  land-tax  prevails  in  Sylhet  and  most  of  Goalpaia,  the 
'  Stat«  landlord  makes  an  annual  assessment.  Part  of  the  hill 
slopes  used  to  be  sold  in  fee  simple,  and  half  a  mUlioh  of  acres  is 
now  held  chiefly  by  Europeans.  The  great  and  growing  culture 
of  the  Province  is  that  of  the  indigenous  and  hybrid  tea-plant 
It  is  believed  that  the  Thea  Aseamiensis  is  the  original  tea- 
plant  introduced  into  China,  where  it  has  degenerated  into  the 
two  varieties  of  T.  Bokea  and  T.  viridw.  In  1780  Colonel 
Kyd  formed  a  tea-garden  in  Calcutta  with  plants  from  Canton, 
but  it  was  discouraged  by  the  East  India  Company  as  likely  to 
compete  with  their  China  monopoly.  Since  the  rediscovery  of 
the  T.  Atsamiengu  in  Assam  in  a  wild  state  in  1826,  and  its 
commercial  cultivation  from  1840,  some  600,000  acres  have  been 
taken  up  for  tea,  of  which  135,000  are  under  mature  plants, 
30,000  are  ouder  immature  [Jants,  and  the  rest  is  grass, 
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forest,  or  waste,  to  be  brought  in.  The  out-turn,  aiuually 
increaaing,  is  about  40,000,000  lbs.,  of  wliich  25  millions 
are  from  the  Brahmapootra  and  15  from  the  Soorma  valley. 
The  average  yieid  ia  282  tba.  per  mature  acre.  There  are  85 
tea  companies,  of  which  53  are  registered  in  India.  There  are 
1058  gardens.  The  import  trade  of  the  Prosinoe,  chiefly  from 
Bengal,  is  between  IJ  and  2  milliona  sterling  in  value,  princi- 
pally piece  goods,  salt,  and  rice.  The  export  trade  is  valued  at 
3^  millions,  of  which  £30,000  only  goes  to  the  tribes  across  the 
border.  Tea  conatitiitea  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  export ;  mus- 
tard-seed, lime,  and  limestone  are  the  other  principal  articles. 
Wild  elephants  are  caught  in  the  Sylhet,  Goalpara,  Nowgong,  and 
Naga  forests  ;  the  revenue  and  royalty  on  captures  is  £6500  a 
year.  In  Sylhet  town  there  is  still  one  native  carver  of  ivory, 
whose  work  ia  marked  by  ingenuity  and  ta-te.  The  silk  and  silvei' 
work  and  ivory  mats  of  Manipoor  State  possess  artistic  merit 
Marwari  and  Musalmaa  merchants  from  Dacca  are  almost  the 
sole  traders  in  the  Assam  and  Soorma  valleys;  of  the  natives, 
the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  hill-people  alone  are  keen  traders.  Since 
Mr.  D.  Scott,  in  1830,  introduced  the  potato  culture,  that  and 
the  oiange  culture  have  long  enriched  that  people. 

The  Province  is  partially  opened  up  (1)  by  the  Assam  line 
of  the  River  Steam  Navigation  Company  from  Calcutta, 
Kooshtea,  or  Goalunda  to  Dihroogarh,  661  m.  The  steamers 
touch  at  Ser^ganj,  Kaliganj,  Chilmaree,  Dhoobri,  Goalpara, 
Gauhati,  Mangaldai,  Tezpoor,  Bishaath,  Dunairi  Mookh,  Koo- 
keela  Mookh,  Dekoo  Mookh,  and  Dehing  Mookh,  on  their 
passage  up  tiit  Brahmapootra ;  (2)  hf  the  Northern  Bengal 
State  Railway,  which  leaves  the  Eastern  Bengal  BaUway  at 
Damookdea  Station  (116  m.  from  Calcutta),  and  crosses  the 
Ganges  by  steamer  to  Sara  Ghat ;  at  113  m.  from  the  Ganges 
at  Parbatipoor,  it  sends  off  the  Rtuigpoor  branch  line  to  Kauuia, 
whence  a  steamer  crosses  the  Teesta,  and  communication  is  kept 
up  by  train  and  steamer  with  Dhoobri,  322  m.  from  Calcutta. 
From  the  Teesta  a  branch  runs  14  m.  to  Mogulhat.  A  line  of 
75  m.  will  soon  run  from  Dibroogarh  to  Sadiya,  with  24  m. 
branch  to  coalfield. 

§  3.  Land  TeNtTKES. — Except  in  waste  lands  and  in  6116 
square  miles  of  permanently  settled  lands,  long  part  of  Bengal 
Province,  the  settlement  of  Assam  is  strictly  "  ryotwar,"  each 
cultivator  being  annually  assessed  by  the  officers  of  Government 
for  the  iand  actually  occupied  by  him.  The  revenue  is  collected 
by  officers  called  "  monzahdars,"  each  of  whom  resides  in  his  own 
drcle,  which  ia  much  larger  than  what  is  called  a  mouzah  in 
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other  parts  of  India.  The  mouzahdar  receives  a  commiasioD  on 
his  coUectioDs,  and  this  is  the  only  expense  incurred  iu  realising 
the  Government  demand.  Under  this  system  the  revenue  is 
moat  punctually  and  satisfactorily  gathered  iu. 
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Of  intermediate  holders,  or  middlemen  between  the  zameendar 
and  ryot,  there  were  in  tlie  same  year  25i  on  permanent  tenure, 
with  an  average  rent  of  Rs.  9  lor  each  holding,  and  4192  on 
farming  leaaes,  with  an  average  rent  of  Rs.  25  per  holding. 
Since  1654,  waste  lands,  for  tea  cultivation  chiefly,  have  been 
granted  on  very  favourable  terms,  under  successive  sets  of  rules 
— fee  simple,  thirty,  ten  and  annual  years'  lease,  and ,  ordinary 
settlement.  The  Lease  Rules  of  1876,  for  the  cultivation  of 
tea,  coffee,  and  timber  trees  only,  are  now  in  force. 
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{  3,  Thb  People  and  Disteicts. — The  first  aynchronouB 
cenauBof  ABaam  was  taken  on  17tb  February  1881,  like  the 
reat  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  following  Bfaowa  the  districts, 
ATGAfl,  and  population  ; — 
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Omittii^  the  Maoipoor  State  and  Naga  hill  tribes,  the 
proportion  of  males  to  females  was  2,465,433  to  2,349,704-. 
In  Uanipoor  there  were  72,688  males  to  74,657  females.  Of 
districts  formerly  censused  the  most  remarkable  increase  in 
nine  years  occurred  in  Cschar,  62  per  cent ;  Lakhimpoor,  42  per 
cent ;  Seehsagar,  23  per  cent;  and  Nowgong,  20^  per  cent ;  all 
of  which  are  the  chief  tea-districts.  Into  these  from  15,000 
to  43,000  (in  1878)  coolies,  from  Chutia  Nagpoor  chiefly,  have 
been  imported  every  year,  by  Dhwihri,  and  ^so  by  boat  irom 
Goalunda.  The  tea-garden  population  numbers  about  200,000. 
Time-eipired  labourera  often  take  up  tea  laud  for  themselves. 
In  1880  the  mortality  among  immigrant  labourets  was  bo  low 
as  35'2  per  mille ;  and  is  dow  at  the  normal  figure  for  an 
Indian  population.  The  immigration  and  labour  are  regulated 
by  Act  I.  of  1882. 

The  chief  executive  authority  in  the  Province  of  Assam  is 
the  Chief  Commissioner  since  6th  February  and  12th  Septem- 
ber 1874.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Secretary  with  an  Assistant; 
two  Judges;  Commissioner,  Assam  Valley  Districts;  Conser- 
vator of  Forests ;  Deputy  Surgeon-General,  who  is  also  Sanitary 
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Comm^Bioner ;  Inspector  of  Scboolg ;  IngpectoT-General  of 
Police  and  Jails,  who  ia  aJso  in  Charge  of  Registration  and 
Conuniasioner  of  Excise  and  Stamps;  and  Deputy-CommiB- 
sioneiB. 

S0021U  Vallit. 

§  5.  Sylhbt  Dibtbict  (Srihatts),  at  the  west  end  of  the 
alluvial  plain,  70  m.  wide,  of  the  Sootma  or  Barak,  which 
constitutes  the  soutlieru  portion  of  Aesam,  is  bounded  E. 
hj  Cachar  and  Jaintia  hills,  N.  by  Jaintia  and  Ebasi  hills, 
W.  by  Maimansingh,  and  S.  by  Tipura.  Area,  5140  sq. 
m.  Population,  1,973,000.  In  the  S.  ei^t  ranges  of  hills 
(600  to  1600  ft.)  run  into  Hill  Tipura,  thus  named,  be- 
ginning W. — Dinarpoor  or  Satgaon,  Baliseera,  Banugach  R^- 
kandi,  Saragaj  or  Langla,  Fatharia,  Duhalia  or  Pratapgarh, 
Sarishpoor  ot  Siddheawar.  The  Ita  hills,  in  centre  of  the 
district,  rise  to  600  ft.  The  level  is  otherwise  broken  by 
clusters  of  sand  hillocks  called  Uelae,  rising  from  20  to  80  ft., 
partially  covered  by  the  tea  plant.  The  Barak,  rising  in 
Manjpoor  State  and  flowing  through  Cachar,  where  it  becomee 
navigable  in  Sylhet  at  Banga,  divides  into  the  Booima  and 
Koosiara,  which  reunite  at  Ajmeriganj  on  the '  Maimanaingh 
border.  All  the  waters  of  the  Barak  system  pass  iuto  the 
Dhaleawari  and  so  into  the  Magna  estuary,  the  tide  of  which 
extends  to  Lakai  in  S.W.  of  district.  In  S.E.  is  the  wild 
elephant  country,  with  six  tracts  reserved  for  hunting.  Sylhet 
(18,000),  chief  town  on  N.  bank  of  Soorma,  where  are  the 
Europeans'  houses  and  offices ;  a  centre  of  the  tea  and  lime  in- 
dustries. Chatak,  on  S.  bank  35  m.  below,  the  port  for  Ehasi 
and  Jaintia  hills.  Sonamganj,  port  lower  down.  AJmerl- 
geLoj,  in  S.W.,  below  confluence  of  Soonna  and  Kalni.  The 
districE  is  in  4  subdiviHions^ — Sylhet,  Sonamganj,  Habigaiy,  and 
Kareniganj.  In  1776,  when  Sylhet  was  administered  by  the 
Dacca  counci],  the  district  was  under  the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay 
as  President,  as  described  in  detail  in  the  Livei  of  the  Lindsays. 

§  6.  Cachar  District  is  bounded  EL  by  Manipoor  State, 
N.  by  Saga  hills,  W.  by  Sylhet,  and  S.  by  Looshai  hills. 
Area,  1285  sq.  m.  Population,  356,705.  The  district  has 
hi^  hills  on  three  sides,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Barak,  which 
drains  these.  To  the  south  are  the  Eailakandi  valley  on  W. 
and  Chatla  fen  on  E,  divided  by  hills.  The  BaraU  range  (2500 
to  6000  ft.),  in  N.,  connects  N.  Manipoor  with  Khasi  hills, 
and  sends  down  the  Jhiri,  Chiri,  Madura,  Jatinga,  Arang,  Lar- 
ong,  Ooomra,  and  Dhaleawari  rivers,  8.W.  to  the  Barak.     The 
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Bhoobana  (700  to  3000  ft.)  are  on  E.  bouDdary  S.  of  Barak 
Eengti-pahar  hills,  N.  and  S.  range  between  Sonai  and  Dhalea- 
wari  rivers.  TIjc  Tilain  range  (100  to  500  ft.),  running  N. 
and  S.,  ia  cro=Bed  by  the  Sylhet  and  Cachar  road.  The  Sarish- 
poor  or  Siildheawar  hills  (600  to  2000  ft.)  fonn  W.  boundary. 
The  Hiiraiig  or  Jqjang  hilla,  to  the  N.  of  Barak,  are  crossed  by 
the  riiad  to  Manipoor.  The  Barak,  after  a  course  of  180  m., 
becomes  navigable  for  boats  at  Banskandi,  and  flows  for  130  m. 
thmiigh  Cachar.  The  Dhaleswari  from  the  hills  on  the  S. 
waters  Bdlakandi  valley,  fonns  the  new  channel  called  Ksta- 
khal,  which  25  m.  thereafter  &lk  into  the  Barak,  &6A  under 
its  old  name  reaches  the  Barail  at  Sialtekh  Bazar.  Tlie  other 
S.  tributaries  of  the  Barak  are  the  Ghagra,  which  drains  the 
Chatlafen,  and  the  Sonai  ("golden"),  whii:h  reaches  it  at  Sonar- 
mookh.  The  whole  district  is  one  of  forests,  in  which  the 
caoutchouc  was  first  discovered  in  1662.  Wild  elephants,  of 
the  more  valuable  kuemriak  (cost  £110  for  trained  animal  7 
ft.  high),  and  of  the  mirgia  and  cross  doasala  varieties,  are 
caught  in  N.  and  S.  hiils,  in  which  four  tracts  are  reserved. 
This  district  supplies  one-third  of  aU  the  tea  exported  from 
Assam  (lOJ  milUon  lbs.  in  1881) ;  the  plant  in  its  varieties  of 
indigenous,  hybrid  (the  best),  and  China,  is  beat  cultivated  on  the 
plateau  spurs  of  the  Barail  range  in  the  N.,  and  in  those  of  the 
Sari»hpoor  and  Tilain  hills  S.  of  the  Barak.  SUchar  (4000), 
chief  town  and  cantonment,  on  S.  bank  of  Barak,  with  trade 
suburb  of  Janigarg.  Lakhipoor  (or  Lakshmipoor  =  city  of 
goddess  of  fortune),  14  m.  E.  of  Silchar,  at  confluence  of  the 
Chin  with  the  Barak,  a  centre  of  tea  culture  and  chief  mart  of 
trade  with  Manipoor.  Sonai,  chief  timber  mart,  on  river  of 
same  name.     Hailakandl,  headquarters  of  second  subdivision. 

North  Cachar  subdivision  (22,379),  re-established  at  the 
close  of  1880,  ia  the  tract  between  the  Cachar  plains  on  S., 
Nowgong  oQ  N.,  Naga  bills  E.,  and  Jaintia  hilEs  W ,  inhabited 
by  Eookras,  Cacharees,  and  Kutcha  Nagas ;  the  two  last  were 
frequently  attacked  by  the  Angami  Naga«,  on  their  road  to  the 
plains.  Chinjons,  headquarters  of  suhdivision,  20  va.  N.W. 
of  Asaloo  in  Naga  hills.  Four  police  posts  at  Asaloo,  Hangrum, 
Ninglo,  aod  Guilong,  and  an  inner  line  nearer  Silchar,  of  three 
stockades  at  Baladhan,  Aisacherra,  and  Jaipoor,  defend  the 
frontier  against  the  Angami  Nagas.  A  Kookt  militia  act 
as  scouts. 

At  Maibons,  a  forest  valley  in  the  Barail  hills,  on  the 
brick  ruins  of  the  capital  of  the  Cachari  kings,  who  became 
Hindooiaed  when  driven  S.  by  the  Eoch  and  Aham  uugratlDns. 
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Dbnapoor  ruins,  a  former  capital  of  the  eame  kings,  in  the 
-Naga  hills,  are  oyergiviwn  with  jungle,  but  are  distinctly  trace- 
able, along  the  Dhansiri  river,  with  many  monolitliic  pillars 
and  splendid  tanks  of  cleat  water. 

Assam  Valley, 

5  7.  QoALPARA  District,  western  entrance  to  AsBam  valley, 
is  bounded  E.  by  Kamroop;  N.  by  Bhootan  hills;  W.  by  Jalpai- 
gori,  Kooch  Behar,  and  Eangpoor;  and  8,  by  the  Garo  hills. 
Area,  including  Eastem  Dwars  ("doore"),  conquered  in  1864 
from  Bhootan,  4433  eq.  m.,  of  vhit-ii  a  tenth  is  forest  Popu- 
lation, 444,689.  The  Brahmapootra  intersects  the  district  and 
then  finds  its  way  south  to  Bengal  proper,  between  the  Bhootan 
range  and  the  Garo  hills.  Low  hills  skirt  the  banks  of  the 
river,  for  whicK  they  occasionally  form  gorges.  There  are  iso- 
lated ridges  covered  with  forest ;  the  highest  is  Bhairab  Chura, 
1600  ft  Tlie  Sri-Soorjja  Pahar  ("  hill  of  the  sun")  is  a  sup- 
posed site  of  Hindoo  observatory.  The  Brahmapootra,  from  the 
M.,  receives  the  Manas  opposite  Goalpara  town,  the  Gadadhar  or 
Gangadhar,  from  Jalpaigori,  and  the  Sankos  from  Kooch  Behar. 
Nine  smaller  streams,  navigable  only  during  the  rains,  fall  into 
the  Brahmapootra  fi-om  the  Bhootan  and  Garo  hills.  Three 
lakes,  or  inland  sheets  of  water,  covering  from  7  to  12  sq.  m. 
each,  are  the  Tamranga,  Upad,  and  Saras.  G-oalpara  (5000), 
on  hill  on  S,  bank  of  Brahmapootra,  with  noble  view  of  Hima- 
laya and  Garo  hills ;  here  is  the  American  Baptist  Mission. 
Gauripoor  is  a  village  on  K.  bank,  residence  of  chief  landholder. 
DhoobrI,  now  capital  of  district,  steamer  and  labour  port  and 
military  station  on  the  N.  bank,  where  the  great  river  begins  to 
turu  south.  Bijnl  aud  Sidli,  two  of  the  Eastern  Dwars,  rising 
centres  of  trade  with  Bhootan.  The  di^^trict  is  in  3  subdivi- 
sions— Goalpara,  Dhoobri,  and  Eastern  Dwars. 

5  8,  Kauboop  Disteiot  is  bounded  E.  by  Nowgong  and 
Dammg  districts,  N.  by  Bootan  hills,  W.  by  Goalpara  district, 
S.  by  Khasi"  hills.  Area,  3631  sq.  m.  Population,  644,843. 
The  plain,  rising  N.  and  8.  towards  the  hills,  is  divided  from  K 
to  W.  by  the  Brahmapootra  river,  which  receives  from  N.  the 
Manas,  falling  into  it  opposite  Goalpara,  and  is  navigable  by 
native  craft ;  the  Chanl-Koya,  which  drains  the  Pagia  Manas, 
Saru  Manas,  Pahumara,  Kaldiya,  Noa-nadi,  and  Baraliya,  and 
after  sending  off  the  Rorsa  to  the  Brahmapootra,  falls  into  the 
MaJias  just  before  that  river  reaches  the  Brahmapootra.  The 
Lakhai'tara  and  the  Bar-nadi  also  flow  from  the  Bhootaii  JiQls  to 
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the  Brahmapootra.  From  the  south  the  Brahmapootra  is  fed  hy 
the  BatA,  Eiilai,  and  Singara.  Moat  of  these  fifteen  tribatariea 
are  navigable  by  native  boats  of  two  tons,  but  are  fordaUe  in 
the  dry  season.  Marshea,  termed  bheeU  or  jkeeU  aad  swelling 
into  small  lakes,  are  numerous  and  may  be  reclaimed.  There 
are  large  forest  reserves,  chiefly  of  lal  {Shorea  rofnista),  and 
plantations  of  caoutchouc  and  tea.  There  are  50  European  land- 
holders, Qauhati  (IS, 000),  chief  town  and  cantonment,  on  S. 
bank  of  Brahmapootra.  Old  capital  of  King  Narak,  called  Prag- 
jotishpoor  in  Mahahharat  epic.  Capital  of  Aham  dynasty  from 
1615,  with  rums  of  fortifications.  Three  shrines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Hindoo  and  Boodhist,  attract  thnusauils  of  pilgrims. 
Centre  of  American  Baptist  Alission.  Barpeta,  centre  of 
second  subdivision  in  N.W. 

§  9.  Dabeano  Dihtkict  is  bounded  E,  by  Lakhimpoor ;  N, 
by  Daphla,  Aka,  and  Bhootia  hills;  W.  by  Eamroopj  a»d  S.  by 
Nowgong and  Seebaagar.  Area,3418Bq.m,  Population, 271,504. 
This  level  district  lies  along  N.  bank  of  Brahmapiiotra  for  126 
m.  with  a  breadth  of  25  m.  The  Aham  dynasty  lent  it  to  the 
hill  Bbootiaa,  for  rice  cultivation,  during  eight  months  every 
year.  The  Brahmapootra  receives  the  Bhaimvi,  near  Tezpoor, 
Arom  the  Aka  hills  ;  the  Ghiladhari,  Jeea  Dhaneswari,  N'onai,  and 
Bar-nadi,  all  navigable  streams,  from  N.  The  Bhola  and  Laksh- 
mi,  on  leaving  the  hills,  disappear  for  some  miles  in  the  porous 
soil.  There  are  six  large  forest  reserves,  with  rubber  planta- 
tions; there  are  fifty-four  non-Asiatics  on  tea  estat«s.  Tezpoor 
(2500),  civil  station,  on  right  bank  of  Brahmapootra,  on  a  plain 
between  low  hills,  with  ruins  of  palace  of  Ban  Btga^  described 
in  Prem  Sagar ,-  a  mite  W.  is  a  swamp,  the  legenduy  acetie  of 
contest  between  Krishna  and  the  Baja,  whence  the  ancient  name, 
Sonitpoor  =  field  of  blood.  Gigantic  ruins  of  Shiva  temples  are 
near  Tezpoor.  Mangaldai,  50  m.  W.  of  Tezpoor,  head  of  second 
subdivision,  and  Bishnath,  26  ra,  E.,  are  next  in  importance. 
Ndalgoori,  N.W.,  is  the  principal  annual  fair,  held  at  base  of 
the  hills,  for  trade  with  Bbootiaa. 

§  10.  NowGONG  DisTKiCT  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Naga  hills, 
N.  by  Darrang,  W.  by  Eamroop,  and  S.  by  Jaintia  and  Cachar 
hills.  Area,  3417  sq.  m.  Population,  308,889.  The  district 
is  a  low  plain  along  S.  bank  of  Brahmapootra,  sloping  towards 
W.  from  Meekeer  hills,  which  rise  rapidly  to  3500  ft.,  the 
highest  peak,  and  extend  60  m.  long  by  40  broad.  The 
Eamakhya  hills  in  S.W.,  a  small  range,  rise  to  1500  ft.  A 
shrine  of  Doorga  is  on  the  Eamakhya  Farbat,  cultivated  with 
tea.     The  Brahmapootra  sends  off  the  Ealang  in  fi^.E.,  which 
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rejoina  it  15  m.  above  GauhatL  The  Ealang  receives  irooi  the 
S.  the  Mecha,  Diju,  Nanai,  Kapili,  and  Kiling,  and  its  old  bed 
forms  the  two  large  lakes,  Mari  and  Pota  Kalang,  S.  of  Now- 
gong  station.  The  Sonai  leaves  the  S.  bank  of  Brahmapootra 
above  Lookhoya,  and  flows  S.W.  to  the  Kalang,  its  old  bed 
forming  the  lake  Mar  Sooai.  The  Eapili,  vhich,  from  the 
Jaintia  hills,  joins  the  Kalang  by  one  branch,  flows  W.  to  the 
Barpani,  whidi  falls  into  the  Dimal,  and  that  in  its  turn  into 
the  Kiling  befuie  its  junction,  as  above,  with  the  Kalang.  The 
Deopanj,  from  the  Naga  hiUs,  falls  into  the  Diphlu.  The 
Leteri,  in  the  N.,  leaves  the  Brahmapootra  opposite  Tezpoor  and 
reunites  with  it  24  m.  lower  down,  after  receiving  several  tribu- 
taries. The  Dhaneswari,  after  bounding  the  district  E.,  falls 
into  the  Brahmapootra.  Besides  these,  navigable  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  there  are  110  streams  navigable  only  in 
the  raioy  season.  Besides  the  lakes  mentioned  there  are  the 
Oarsnga,  Eachdhara,  Mer,  Udari  Khangaria,  and  Pakaria. 
Nowgocg  (3000),  chief  place  on  B.  bank  of  Kalang,  Raha 
and  Chapari-mookh  are  river-side  marts  near  confluence  of  the 
Kalang,  Dimal,  and  Kapili.  Tea  is  lai^ely  cnltivated  by 
British  capital. 

§  11.  Seebsaoar  District  is  bounded  E,  and  N.  by  Lak- 
himpoor,  W.  by  Nowgong,  and  S.  by  Naga  hilla  Area,  2855 
gq.  m.  Population,  365,300.  The  district  lies  along  S.  bink 
of  Brahmapootra,  to  which  numerous  streams  flow  from  the 
Naga  hills.  Besides  the  Dhaneswari  above,  forming  part  of  its 
W.  boundary,  the  Bun  Dihing  on  N.  border,  the  Disang,  and 
Dikhu  are  navigable ;  in  the  rainy  season  the  rivers  navigable 
by  boats  of  two  tons  are  the  Kakodanga,  Disai,  Kokila,  Jangi, 
Dwarika,  and  Dimu.  The  island,  or  alluvial  deposit,  M^uli, 
is  formed  in  the  Brahmapootra  at  the  junction  of  the  Lohit 
The  lands  inundated  by  the  great  river  are,  in  the  cold  season, 
covered  by  vast  herds  of  buffaloes.  Seebeagar  (5500),  chief 
town,  12  m.  S.  from  the  Brahmapootra,  picturesquely  placed 
around  a  noble  artiflctal  lake  covering  Hi  acres.  BangpcK^,  S., 
once  a  capital  of  Aham  dynasty,  Q-arghaon,  fort  and  palace, 
on  Dikhu  river,  once  a  capital  of  the  Ahams,  and  seat  of  earher 
civilisation.  Jorliat,  on  the  Desai;  a  centre  of  tea  culture. 
Golaghat,  on  Dhaneswari,  and  head  of  steam  navigation. 
Seebsagar  district,  second  only  to  Cachar  among  the  tea-grovring 
districts  of  India,  produces  upwards  of  a  million  lbs.  annually, 
and  has  110,000  acres  of  waste  land  gradually  coming  under 
cultivation,  largely  by  the  Assam  Company  amce  1859.  The 
distriet  is  in  3  subdivisions — Seebsagar,  Jorhat,  and  Golsghat. 
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g  12,  Lakhimpooe  DrsTKiCT,  head  of  ABsam  valley,  the 
estremo  K.E.  district  of  India,  runniDg  into  China  between 
Tibet  and  Burma,  is  bounded  E.  hj  Singpho  and  Mislinii  hills ; 
S.  b;  Mishmi,  Abar,  Meeree,  and  Daphla  hilla  ;  W.  bj  Dairang 
and  Seebsagar ;  and  S.  by  the  Lohit  and  the  Patkoi  watershed. 
Area,  3723  eq.  m.  Population,  172,079.  Between  28°  17' 10" 
and  26*  51'  30"  N.  latitude,  and  93°  15'  30'  and  97°  4'  58"  R 
longitude.  The  Brahmapootra,  bisecting  the  district  through 
its  whole  length,  is  fed  principally  by  three  rivers,  which  unite 
at  latitude  27°  45'  and  longitude  95°  30'.  The  Bouthernmoat, 
to  which  the  Hindoos  give  the  name  of  the  main  stream,  cornea 
out  of  the.  hilla  from  150  to  200  yards  wide  E,  of  the  Brah- 
makoond  (Brahma's  well)  valley,  beneath  the  snowy  range, 
receives  the  Kundel  and  Digam  from  the  N,  Miehrai  hills,  and 
the  Tenga-pani  and  Noa  Dihing  from  the  N.E.  Singpho  hills. 
The  Dihong  contributes  the  chief  yolurae  in  continuation  of  the 
Tsangpo  of  Tibet  The  Brahmapootra  is  navigable  by  steamer 
to  Dibroogarh,  and  in  the  raiiiH  only  to  Sadiya,  100  ra.  farther, 
near  the  N.E.  frontier.  It  receives  the  Dibroo  from  Lakhim- 
poor,  the  Bnri-Dihing  from  the  Patkai  hills,  navigable  to 
Jaipoor,  into  whith  the  Tingrai-nadi  and  the  Sasoo  fall  To 
the  N.  of  the  Brahmapootra  the  chief  branches  are  the  Lohit 
and  Subansiri  from  Tibet.  Dibroogarh  (4000),  chief  station 
and  cantonment,  on  the  Dibroo,  above  its  juuction  with  the 
Brahmapootra,  N.  A  railway  is  being  laid  75  m.  to  Sadiya. 
Lakhlmpoor,  headquarters  of  subdivision.  Sadiya,  frontier 
military  post,  with  annual  fair  for  hill  tribes.  From  this,  in 
1870,  the  late  Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper  explored  up  the  Brahmapootra, 
through  the  Mejoo  Mishmee  countiy,  towards  Bathang  in  K 
Tibet ;  he  reached  within  10  m.  of  the  first  Tibetan  outpost 
from  Booemah,  near  which  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  Crick 
and  Bouri,  were  murdered.  Jaipoor,  with  extensive  coal 
beds  and  petroleum  springs.  Here  the  indigenous  tea  plant 
discovered  in  1826  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bruce,  who  commanded  a 
gunboat  in  fiiBt  Burmese  war,  was  cultivated  by  Government 
in  1835  in  a  garden  sold  to  the  Assam  Company  in  1840. 
There  are  now  upwards  of  120  plantations,  exporting  more 
than  2  million  lbs.  Silk  culture  once  flourished  in  this 
district. 

HiTJA 

§  13.  Gako  HiLXfl  DisTKiCT  (Gaoranaor  Gawana  =  native 

name),  most  westerly  of  the  ranges  which  divide  the  Brahma- 
pootra from  the  Barak  valley,  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Khaei  biUe, 
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N.  and  W.  by  Ooalpara,  and  S.  by  MaimanBio^.  Area,  3653 
eq.  m.  Population,  109,054.  The  hills  rise  from  N.  into  the 
Tiira  range  (4500  fL),  which  runs  W.  and  E.  to  join  the  Ehaai 
hills,  with  two. peaks,  Tura  and  Eailaa  (Hindoo  name),  Bliim 
Tura  (Garo),  Manrai  (Kbaai),  from  which  the  snowy  Himalaya 
are  sometimes  TiBible.  The  Arbela  range  runs  N.  of,  and  parallel 
with,  the  Tura.  The  five  occasionally  oaTigable  rivers  are  the 
Krishnai,  from  the  N.  of  Arbela  range,  passing  into  Goalpara ; 
the  Kalu  (Garui  =  Garo  name),  from  near  Tura  station,  flowing 
W.  into  Goalpara,  with  Baratiasi  tributary ;  the  fihogai,  &om 
S.E.  of  BtfttioD,  flowing  S.  to  Maimansiogh,  to  old  channel  of 
Brahmapootra,  with  Noaranga  tributary ;  the  Netai,  also  from 
S.  watershed  of  Tura,  S.  to  the  Kanks  in  MaimaoBitigb ;  the 
Sameswari  (Samsang  =  Garo  name),  the  largest,  flowing  from 
N.  face  of  Tura  range,  turns  E.  and  S.,  receives  the  Hangkai, 
Raugai,  and  Chibok,  and  enters  E.  Mnimanaingh  near  Siisaiig. 
Coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  ita  valley  and  elsewhere ;  there 
are  picturesque  gorges  and  caves  in  the  limestone,  especially 
above  Rayak  village.  Wild  elephants  are  caught  for  Govern- 
ment in  khedai  or  stockades.  The  aboriginal  Garos  are  similar 
to  the  Cacharis.  The  American  Baptist  Mission  conducts  the 
schools.  Tura,  chief  village,  on  central  spur  of  hill  facing  W., 
'  2000  ft.  from  summit,  and  40  m.  from  Singimari  mart  in 
Ooalpara.  Harigaon,  20  m,  W,  from  Tura,  on  road  throu^'h 
Goalpara  to  Maniker,  on  E.  bank  of  Brabiaapootra.  Tbe  rainfall 
in  1878-9  was  177  inches,  chiefly  from  June  to  September, 

§  14.  Ehabi  and  Jaintu  Huxs  District  (Ea  Ri  Ehasi 
and  Ea  Ri  Synteng  =  native  names),  headquarters  of  Chief 
Commiesiouer  of  the  Province,  is  bounded  E.  by  N.  Cachar  and 
Naga  hills,  H.  by  Nowgong  and  Eamroop,  W.  by  Garn  hills, 
and  S.  by  Sylhet  Area,  6157  sq.  m.  Population,  169,113. 
The  district  is  non -regulation,  consisting  largely  of  deniociatic 
States  under  nineteen  native  Seima  ("  soul"  or  "  lile")  or  chiefs. 
The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Mission  conducts  the  schools.  The 
Sbillong  range  rises  to  6449  ft.,  the  height  of  its  principal  peak  ; 
Dingili  range,  to  6400  ft.  ;  Mao-thad-rai^shan,  to  6297  ft. ; 
Lao-syn-nia,  to  5775  ft. ;  Lao-bah,  io  4464  ft.  ;  Ljng-ker-dem, 
to  5000  ft.  ;  Loom-baiong,  to  4646  ft. ;  and  Mai^syn-ram,  to 
5810  ft  The  Soh-pet-byneng  ("  navel  of  the  sky")  is  lielieved 
by  the  Ehasias  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world  ;  it  is  4000  ft. 
The  streams  are  mountain  torrents,  seven  of  which  flow  S.  to 
the  Soorma  in  Sylhet,  and  five  to  the  Brahmapootra.  Fine 
coal,  iron,  and  lime  abound;  the  "Sylhet  lime"  is  supplied 
from  the  base  of  the  S.  mountains.     The  orange,  ciiinamon. 
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cincbona,  and  potato  flourish.  Shillons  (2500),  capital  of 
Assam  since  1874,  and  cantonment ;  a  aanitarium  (4951  ft.), 
with  its  suburbs,  Laban  and  Maokliar,  belonging  to  Seim  of  Mil- 
lyum.  In  1878-9  the  rainfall  was  399-86  inches.  Eight  roada 
radiate  from  Shi]long  to  Gauhatti  (two  days'  distance),  Sylbet, 
and  Goto  bills.  Jowal,  centre  of  25  fiscal  divisions  of  Jfdntia 
hills,  26  m.  from  the  plains.  Cherra'pooajee  ("village"), 
30  m.  S.  of  ShilloDg,  near  face  of  bills,  with  rainfall  rising 
occasionally  to  500  inches  (805  in  1861),  centre  of  coal -mining, 
with  limestone  caves ;  also  at  Roopnath,  where  one  cavern  is 
popularly  believed  to  reach  to  China.  Nongrklao  (3500  ft.), 
scene  of  rebellion  in  1829  ;  with  a  cinchona  plantation  since 
1867.  Sheila,  principal  Khasi  State,  on  lower  bills,  and  a 
central  station  of  Welsh  Mission,  with  Normal  School. 

§  15.  Naoa  Hills  District  is  bounded  K  by  the  Singpho 
country  and  Seebsajiar,  N,  by  Nowgong,  W.  by  Nowgoiig  and 
Khasi  and  Jain tia  bills,  and  S.  by  Manipoor  and  the  Patkai  and 
Saramete  (12,823  ft.)  ranges.  Area,  6i00  sq.  m.  Population, 
93,100.  All  are  forest  tribes — Meekeer,  Cacbari,  Kooki,  Ar- 
tanya,  Angami,  Soma,  Eengma,  Lhota,  Hati;:oria,  and  Kutcha 
Naga,  who  range  from  the  comparative  civilisation  of  the  two 
first  to  the  utter  savagery  of  the  last.  The  Nagas  are  the  naked 
(Bengalee,  nangtd)  or  snake  (Sanskrit,  naga)  tribes,  who  use  tbe 
spear  and  dao  or  hatchet.  The  Eengma  bills  (2000  to  3000  ft.), 
drained  by  the  Eabani,  Sargati,  and  Dhaneswari  rivers,  are  at 
present  inaccessible.  The  BaraJl  range  (2000  to  6000  ft.), 
with  trade  routes  from  Manipoor,  extends  B.  from  Cachar  to 
the  PatkM  mountains.  The  rivers,  navigable  by  large  boata 
in  the  rains  only,  are  the  Da-yang  on  K,  flowing  N.  to  8.  to  the 
Dhaneswari,  which,  rising  in  ^rail  liills,  runs  N.  to  the  Brahma- 
pootra. The  Jamoona,  rising  in  N.,  flows  S.  and  E.  along  the 
Bengma  base  to  the  Kapili.  Numerous  swamps  breed  malaria. 
Coal,  chalk,  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  Bengma  hills. 
Kohima  (5000),  latest  headquarters  and  military  station  in 
S.E.,  with  road  to  Golaghat  in  Seebsagar  district.  Wokha, 
subdivisional  station  in  Singpho  country,  62  m.  S.K  of  Gola- 
ghat. Samatrootlns,  first  headquarters  station,  67  in.  S.W. 
of  Golaghat,  with  a  school.  The  raids  of  the  Angami  Nagaa 
for  human  heads,  and  the  aspassination  of  Survey  officers,  have 
caused  eleven  expeditions  into  the  hills,  with  the  result  of  a 
gradual  occupation  and  pacification  of  the  wild  forest  land 
up  to  the  Patkai  frontier,  which  marks  off  the  Empire  from 
the  Hookoong  valley  of  Upper  Burma.  To  this  valley  there  was 
an  old  trade  route  over  a  depression  in  the  Fatkai  past  the 
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Kon-yang,  or  lake  of  Yang,  which  drains  into  the  Eyendween, 
and  that  into  the  Irawadi.  From  Makoom,  last  outpost  of 
Lakhiinpoor,  to  the  Kyeiidween  ig  90  m.  of  jungle  track,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  H.  L.  Jenkins  in  1870.  In  March  1881  the 
Chief  Cnmmiesinner  traversed  these  hills.  Entering  them  at 
Kichu  Guard,  he  marched  through  the  Diphu  gorge  to  Zumha, 
and  thence  by  the  ordinary  road,  via  Phenima  and  Piphima,  to 
Eeniphima,  wlieuce  he  diverged  to  Sachema,  Mezunia,  and 
Khonoma.  From  Ehonoma  he  travelled,  via  Jotsoma,  to 
Kohima ;  thence  he  marched  to  Wokha  by  the  country  of  the 
Rengma,  Sema,  and  Lhota  Nagaa,  and  descended  on  the  plains 


g  16.  *Manipook  State  {Meiihei  laipah,  or  Meithei  country 
=  local  name;  Kaihe  =  Burman),  Hindoo  State  with  British 
Resident,  is  bounded  E.  by  Kubo  valley  of  Upper  Burma,  N.  by 
Naga  hills,  W.  by  Cachar,  and  S.  by  the  Looshai  country. 
Area  (unsurveyed),  under  6000  eq.  m.  Population,  147,345. 
Manipoor  valley,  with  an  area  of  650  sq.  m.,is  au  irregular  oval 
36  by  20  m,,  occupied  by  some  70,000  Meitlieis,  who  trw»  the 
name  Manipoor  to  the  jewel  "Mani"  of  the  Makabharat.  The 
Eaja  ascribes  his  descent  to  the  snake  called  Pakung-ba,  which 
is  the  object  of  State  worehip,  through  male  and  female  diviners 
called  Maibeea.  AH  males  between  17  and  60  work  for  the 
State  ten  days  in  every  forty — a  system  called  lalloop,  practised 
among  the  Ahams  of  the  Assam  frontier.  In  Maoipoor,  with 
its  fine  ponies,  originated  the  gome  of  hockey  on  horseback 
(polo)  three  centuries  ago ;  it  is  there  played  with  great  skill  l^ 
^1  classes  (seven  on  either  side),  from  the  Ri^a  downwards.  Of 
the  mountain  ranges,  running  N.  and  S.,  the  principal  are  the 
Limatol  (6500  ft.),  and  the  Heerok  {6000  a)  or  Eoma  to  E., 
separating  Manipoor  from  the  Kubo  valley,  which  was  ruled  by 
the  B^a  as  &r  as  the  Eyendween  river  in  the  ten  years  ending 
1631,  when  the  British  induced  him  to  surrender  it  to  Burma.  On 
the  W.,  the  road  of  103  m.  from  Silcfaar  crosses  the  Hoorung 
hills  at  800  ft.,  the  Mookroo  at  1500  a,  the  Kala  Naga  or 
Owhynannlong  at  400  ft.,  and  the  Limatol  at  4900  ft.,  from  the 
E,  siopw  of  which  are  seen  the  Logtak  lakes,  yearly  lessening  from 
the  large  lake  which  must  have  at  one  time  filled  the  saucer- 
like valley.  The  Numbool  and  Kunjboi  rivers  from  N.  and 
N^W.  fall  into  the  lake,  which  sends  out  the  Kortak  to  join  the 
united  Eempal,  Eril,  and  Thobal  from  the  N.,  and  forms  the 
Soogoono,  which  flows  to  the  Eyendween  below  Gendat  in  Upper 
Burma.  The  Barak  (Manipoori  =  Quaiy)  ris-s  in  the  Barail 
range,  flows  S.E.,  receiving  the  Mookroo,  Enmg,  Tipu,  and 
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Jiri,  then  N.  and  W.  into  Cachar,  between  which  and  Manipoor 
the  Jiri  ia  the  bonndary.  Manlpoor  (Eempall  =  local  name) 
(36,000),  capital  of  the  State,  with  portion  of  Raja's  residence 
not  deatroyed  by  earthquake  of  1869,  and  moat  in  which  annual 
boat-races  are  held.  The  breed  of  ponies  under  12  hands  high 
ia  degenerating.  Iron  and  limestone  are  found.  Salt  wella  at 
Ningail  and  Chundrakong  give  an  abundant  enpply,  especially 
since  the  earthquake.  Raw  silk  of  good  quality  ia  produced. 
From  Manipoor  to  Kubo  the  N.  route  (five  to  seven  days'  march) 
mna  for  18  m.  through  the  valley,  and  for  24  m,  across  the  Roma 
range  (6500  ft,),  with  indigenous  tea-plants,  to  Sunjok,  tributary 
village  of  Burma,  now  on  right  bank  of  Kyendween,  from  which 
ia  nine  days'  journey  to  BamO,  the  Burma  entrepot  for  China  on 
the  Upper  Irawadi.  Kansjhuphool  ia  the  British  Besideot'a 
eommer  residence.  The  capital  ia  now  connected  with  all  parts 
of  Manipoor  valley  by  roads.  A  cart  road  runs  by  Sengmai,  80 
m.,  to  Mao,  on  the  border  of  the  Naga  hilla  district,  and  thence  ' 
to  Tiawema  in  the  hills  ;  also  from  Manipoor  to  Kongal.  The 
pasaes  to  Burma  are  Closed  to  traders.  The  Manipooreea  are 
famed  in  £.  Bengal  as  carpenters,  metal-workers,  saddlers,  and 
producers  of  blue  cloth  with  a  red  border.  The  b^iuodary 
between  Manipoor  and  Burma,  described  in  1834  as  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  due  N.  from  the  Kubo  valley,  has  just  been 
liud  down  with  pillars,  so  as  to  prevent  or  punish  Kooki  aggres- 
uon,  and  fix  the  responsibility  of  the  Slian  population  of  Sum- 
jok  and  the  Burmese  authorities,  to  whom  they  are  subordinate. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  PHOTINCE  OF  BSITISH  BUBHA — OBNERAI.. 

%  1.  Kame,  Size,  aad  Position.  %  2.  Monntain  Baugei.  §  3.  Bivera. 
3  4.  Pi«dacta,  Bailwaye,  and  Trade.  S  6.  Laud  Tennrea  and 
TazatioiL    %  6.  The  People  and  Districts. 

§  1.  Naue,  Size  akd  PosnioH.— British  Burma  Provinoe 
(Mram-ma,  pronounced  Bryam-ma  =  celeatial  beings,  from  Pali 
TTord  Brahina),  with  an  area  of  87,320  sq.  m.,  or  fJightly  leaa 
than  that  of  the  laland  of  Great  Britain,  forms  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  the  Bengal  district  of  Chitta- 
gongtoSiam.  Ite  population,  which  in  1881  was  3,736,771,  in- 
creased 36  per  cent  in  the  preyioiis  decade,  and  has  more  than 
doubled  aioce  1862,  when  Pegu,  Arakan,  and  Tenasserim  were 
first  conaohdated  under  a  Chief  OommiBsioner.  Burma  is  the 
great  Boodbist  province  along  the  Golden  Chersonese  or  Mai- 
lman peninsula  for  1800  miles.  Lying  between  92°  and  90'  E, 
long,  and  20°  50'  and  9°  55'  N.  lat,  it  is  bounded  on  the  Bl 
by  a  line  of  masonry  pillars,  uniting  mountain  and  river  from 
the  Great  of  the  Arakan  to  the  Tenasserim  Roma  at  Pakchan, 
separating  it  from  Independent  Burma  and  Siam;  N.  by  the 
main  crest  of  the  Arakan  Roma  and  the  Naf  eatuiuy ;  W.  and 
S.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  This  fertile  strip  of  coast  and  river 
valleys,  indented  by  estuaries  and  creeks,  has  been  compared  on 
the  map  to  a  bird  flying  S.K  with  outstretched  wiuga;  Pegu, 
or  the  valleys  of  the  Irawadi  and  Tsit-toung,  forming  the  body, 
Arakan  and  Tenasserim  the  pinions.  Fertile  archipelagoes  of 
Islands  fringe  the  coast,  of  which  the  largest  are  Chedooba  or 
Manoung,  Ramree  or  Tan-myo,  and  Mergui. 

5  2.  Mountain  Ranges. ^Fout  principal  mountain  ranges 
run  N.  and  S.  The  Aralran  Boma  ("  back-bone  ")  or  Yoma, 
Mona  Mteandrus  of  Ptolemy,  a  meridian  r^ge  starting  from 
the  Patkai  between  long.  93°  and  94°,  enclosing  Manipoor,  and 
stretching  out  W.  to  Tipura,  contracts  to  a  defined  chain  as  it 
approaches  Arakan  and  "  700  m.  from  its  origin  in  the  Naga 
wilds,  it  sinks  into  the  sea  hard  by  Negrais,  its  last  bluff  crowned 
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t^  the  Golden  Pagoda  of  Moodain,  gleaming  far  to  seawai^,  a 
Burmese  Stmiuiu.  Fane;  miglit  trace  the  submarine  priilimga- 
tion  of  the  range  in  the  di'tted  line  of  tlie  Preparie,  tho  Cocoa, 
the  Andamans,  the  Nicobarg,  till  it  emerges  again  to  traverse 
Sumatra,  and  the  vast  chain  of  the  Javanese  l8les(Yule'e  "  Ava"). 
Its  principal  peaks  are  the  Blue  Mountain  (4851  ft,),  N.  Avakan, 
throwing  off  W.  to  the  coast  at  A-ngoo  Maw,  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Naf  and  Mayoo;  the Kjee  ("ever  visible"),  theKat-oo 
and  the  double  Shwe-iioui^  Moiirg  Hnittna  ("golden  brother  and 
sister  ").  The  passes  are  the  ppecipitous  Dha-let  in  N.,  the  An 
in  Kyoukhpyoo  to  Meng-boo  on  the  Upper  Irawadi,  100  m. ; 
and  the  Toung-goop  in  Sandoway,  with  a  road  to  Padoung  in 
Prome.  The  Peffu  Roma  or  Yoma  watershed  between  the 
Irawadi  and  Tsit-toung  rises  from  the  Be-me-theng  plains  N.  of 
British  territory,  rises  to  1200  ft.  at  frontier,  increases  to  2000 
when  it  throws  out  spurs  forming  the  valleys  of  the  Pegu,  Poo-  . 
2Won-doung  and  other  rivers,  forms  at  Rangoon  t)ic  platform  of 
the  Shwe  Dagon  pagoda,  and  farther  S.  that  of  the  Syriam 
Pagoda,  and  disappears  in  the  dangerous  rocks  of  the  Htnaw- 
uon.  The  most  northerly  pass  is  the  Za-diep-hpo  ("nutmeg 
tree ").  The  Tenaeeerim  Boma,  Pa- Wan  or  Siam  water- 
parting,  starting  from  the  waning  Himalaya,  trends  S.E.  between 
the  Irawadi  and  Salween,  15  m.  K  of  the  Tsit-tomig  it  sends  off 
the  subsidiary  Poung-loung  range  (2000  to  3000  ft.),  50  m.  B. 
the  main  range  rises  to  8000  ft.,  and  in  Kareng-nee  to  9000  ft., 
till  one  of  its  spurs  almost  reaches  the  sea  near  Martaban,  where 
it  parts  the  Salween  from  the  big-mouthed  Tsit-toung.  Its  prin- 
cipal peak  in  Biitish  territory  is  the  Nat-toung  ("spirit  hill"). 
Six  days'  journey  S.K  from  the  frontier  station  of  Toung-ngoo, 
the  Toung-gonng-toon  ("  bald-headed  mountain  ")  rises  to  BOOO 
ft.  The  Tenasserim  Roma,  E.  of  Salween,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Tenaaserim  and  Siam  from  the  gorge  through  which 
the  Thoung-yeng  (16°  27'  47"  N.  lat.,  and  98°  50'  60"  E.  long.) 
flows  towards  the  Three  Pagodas,  to  the  source  of  the  Pakchan 
river  which — down  to  Victoria  Point — forms  the  S.E.  boundary 
of  the  Britigh  Indian  Empire.  S.  of  the  gorge  the  granitoid 
mass  of  Moo-lai-}:it  rises  to  5500  ft. 

§.  3.  KiVEEB.— The  Naf  in  the  N.  is  an  estuary  30  m. 
wide  at  its  mouth,  andranningSl  m.  inland.  Forty  m.  S.  is  the 
Ma-yoo,  4  m.  wide,  and  broken  in  two,  10  m.  up,  bj  an  island. 
The  Eooladan,  separated  from  the  Ma-yoo  by  the  island  of 
Akyab,  rises  in  the  Arakan  Roma,  whence  it  flows  S.  over  a 
locky  t>ed  to  a  point  130  m.  above  Akyab,  to  which  it  is  navi- 
gable by  boats.     Its  mouth,  protected   by  the  Baioogo  and 
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Savage  lelands,  fonuB  a  spacious  harbour  which  a  bar  renders 
diSicult  of  entry.  The  Tstda,  Rala,  Kola,  Palak,  Kan,  Mee, 
and  Pee,  are  its  tributaries.  The  other  rivers  ou  the  Arakaa 
coaat  are  the  Le-niro,  Dha-let,  As,  Sandowa;,  and  Ebua.  The 
Irawadl,  frnm  the  enows  of  the  S.  face  of  the  Laogtang  chain 
in  28'  N.  lat.,  and  97°  3U'  E.  long,  in  the  gap  of  80  in.  of 
Singpho-Kampti  country  between  India  and  China,  has  a  course 
of  900  m.  S.S.W.  to  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal,  of  which  240  are  in 
British  Burma,  Formed  of  what  tlie  Burmese  call  Myit-gee 
and  Myit-ngay  ("large  and  small  river"),  and  receiving  the  Mo- 
goung  from  the  W,,  the  Irawadi,  after  the  first  hundred  miles  of 
its  course,  is  900  yarda  broad  when  it  enters  the  first  defile 
(Tsheng-boo)  of  1 50  yards.  On  emerging  it  becomes  half  a  mile 
wide,  passes  Koung-toung-myo,  where  in  1769  the  last  army 
of  Chinese  mandarins  was  defeated,  and  below  the  old  capital 
of  Ajnarapoora  enters  the  second  Eyouk-deng  ("defile")  and 
below  Tsampanago  a  third  defile,  below  which,  on  the  E.  side, 
begins  the  valley  of  Ava,  where  it  receives  the  Myit-ngay  from 
the  N.  Shan  country.  After  entering  British  territory  it  con- 
tracts between  the  ^purs  of  the  two  Romas,  passes  through  a 
fourth  defile  at  Prome,  where  the  delta  begins,  and  below  that  has 
a  discharge  of  75,000  ft.  The  Irawadi  Bends  off  its  first  branch 
W.  above  Henzada  at  90  m.  from  the  sea,  which,  flowing  past 
Baseein,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Panmawaddee  and  of  the 
Penglaygalay,  and  bifurcating,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  two 
mam  mouths,  the  Basseln  and  the  Thekkay'thotms  rivers. 
This  brajieh  is  navigable  for  large  ships  for  30  m.,  as  far  as 
Bassein  ;  after  passing  Henzada  it  sends  off  a  small  branch  to 
the  eastward,  which  joins  the  Hlaing  just  above  Rangoon.  The 
main  river  then  subdivides  till  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by 
ten  months — the  Yuay,  Dajaybhyoo,  Pyamaloo,  Pyengazaloo, 
Dalla,  Phyapon,  Donyan,  Thanhteat,  and  China  Ba-keer  rivers, 
and  the  Irawadi,  which  is  between  the  Pyengazaloo  and  Dalla 
mouths.  Its  waters  commence  to  rise  in  March  and  continue 
to  rise  till  September  from  37  to  40  it.  It  is  navigable  for 
river  steamers  as  far  as  Bamo,  600  m.  beyond  the  British 
frontier.  The  velocity  of  its  waters,  when  the  river  is  full,  b 
5  m.  an  hour.  The  Hlaing  rises  dose  to  Prome,  where  it  is 
called  the  Myit-makat  stream,  and  flowing  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion nearly  parallel  to  the  Irawadi,  it  gradually  assumes  the 
name  of  the  Hlaing,  and  finally  of  the  Kangoon  riv  er,  and  flows 
past  the  town  of  that  name.  Below  Rangoon  it  is  joined  1^ 
the  Pegu  and  Poo-zwon-doung  rivers  flowing  from  the  K  and 
N.E.     It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  for  some 
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dutauce  above  Rangoon,  but  owing  to  the  Hastings  shoal, 
formed  at  the  junction  of  the  P^u,  the  Poo-zwon-doung,  and 
Rangoon  rivers,  vesBela  of  more  than  6  ft.  draught  cannot  go 
up  at  low  tide.  The  Peffu  and  the  Poo-zwon-doung  riee  close 
together  in  the  Roma  range,  about  58  m.  above  the  town  of 
Pegu.  Here  the  Pegu  river,  which  is  almost  drj  during  the 
hot  season  at  low  tides,  is  105  ;ards  broad ;  in  its  further 
course  of  60  m.  to  the  Rangoon  river  it  rapidly  increases  in 
breadth,  but,  narrowing  at  its  mouth,  a  bore  goes  up  it,  the 
effects  of  which  are  felt  at  Pegu.  The  Poo-swon-doung  river, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Rangoon  river  at  the  same  spot  as 
the  Pegu  river,  is  50  yards  wide  at  a  distance  of  35  m.  from  its 
mouth.  The  TBit-toung  rises  far  north  of  British  territoiy, 
which  it  enters  just  above  Toung-ngoo,  where  it  is  navigable  with 
difficulty  for  hige  boats  during  the  dry  season ;  below  Shwe- 
gyeen,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Shwe-sreen  river 
from  the  E.,  it  slowly  widens,  till  at  Tsit-toung  it  is  half  a  mile 
broad.  Thence  it  curves  backward  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban, 
from  which  the  tidal  wave  sweeps  up  it  as  a  bore  with  a  curling 
creat  9  ft.  high.  The  Tsit-toung  has  a  course  of  350  m.,  of 
which  half  is  in  British  territory.  A  canal  from  the  Pegu  river 
to  Myit-kyo,  above  T^t-toung,  facilitates  communication  between 
Rangoon  and  Toung-ngoo.  The  Bheelens  flows  from  the  hills 
between  the  Tsit-toung  and  the  Salween,  128  m.,  to  the  sea. 
The  Salween,  probably  from  the  most  E.  spurs  of  the  Himalaya, 
N.  of  Yunan,  in  32°  N".  lat.  (Lepper),  after  traversing  the  Shan 
and  Eareng-nee  States,  crosses  the  British  frontier,  300  yards 
broad,  at  200  m.  from  its  mouth.  Thence  it  is  navigable  till  it 
receives  the  Thoung-yeng,  when  it  contracts  to  a  torrent  On 
receiving  the  Gyaing  and  Attaran,  it  divides  into  two  channels, 
of  which  the  northern,  known  as  the  Martaban  river,  flows 
south  past  Maulmein  to  the  sea  at  Amherst.  The  Thounf- 
yeng  is  the  3.  boundary  of  the  Province  for  198  m.  from  its 
source  in  the  great  E.  chain.  The  Tenosserim,  farther  S., 
is  navigable  by  boats,  and  the  Pakohan  by  steamers,  up  to  the 
junction  of  the  Ma-lee-won. 

The  chief  lakes  or  lagoons  are — the  Engma  ("principal 
lake "),  S.  of  Prome  district,  10  m.  long  and  4  broad ;  the 
Htoo  and  Doora,  in  Heozada ;  and  the  Shorishaisyee  and 
Ung-rai-syee  in  Bassein. 

§  4.  Peodtjcts,    Railways,    and   Trade. — Tertiary  coal 

occurs  in  Mergui  and  TLayiC-myo,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity 

to  constitute  workable  fields.     Tinstone  is  the  most  important 

mineral  fomid  in  the  grmite,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
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length  of  Tenaaserim.  In  1586  Mr.  Ralph  Fiteh  wrote  of 
thia  diviBion  as  supplying  all  India  with  tin ;  but  neither  to 
Chinese  nor  English  has  the  mining  been  [H^table  of  late. 
Oxide  of  iron,  specular  and  brown,  occurs  chieflf  in  TenaBaerim ; 
copper  and  galena,  manganese  and  antimonj,  also  are  there  and 
near  Toung-ngoo.  Gold-washing,  with  resulte  of  slight  economic 
importance,  is  carried  on,  mainlj  in  had  seasons,  in  most  parte 
of  Burma,  chiefly  near  Shwe-gyeen  in  Martaban,  and  in  the  bed 
of  the  IrawadL  Petroleum  springs  abound  in  the  fonn  of  the 
clear  limpid  oil  of  Kyouk-hpyoo,  like  sheny,  and  the  dark  com- 
mercial oil  from  Re-nan-khyoung  in  Upper  Burma.  There  also, 
and  not  in  British  territoij,  are  found  the  finest  Oriental  rubies, 
Bf^phirea,  and  emeralds.  The  true  wealth  of  British  Burma 
consists  in  its  forests  and  ric&  In  this  Province,  first  of  all 
India,  Lord  Dalbousie  began  a  system  of  forest  conservancy 
nnder  Mr.  Brandis,  Ph.D.,  in  1854,  chiefly  for  the  protection 
and  extension  of  the  teak  tree.  The  Forest  Act  of  1865  applies 
to  the  forest  reserves  between  the  Irawadi  and  the  biUs  E.  of 
Tsit-toung,  chiefly  on  the  Pegu  Roma  range  and  the  two  Tenas- 
aerim  circles,  and  regulates  the  import  of  timber  from  beyond 
the  frontier.  Cinchona  and  caoutchouc  have  been  iotroduced ; 
the  firot  succeeds  in  the  Succirubra  variety  alone,  at  the  Than- 
tonng-gyee  plantation,  18  m.  K  of  Toung-ngoo  (3700  ft.)  The 
forests  prodnce  valuable  oils  (wood-oil  chiefly),  reeins,  gums, 
dyes,  and  fibrea.  The  seaamum  is  largely  cultivated  for  oil,  on 
the  flanks  of  the  hills  where  cleared  by  fire,  and  on  sandbanks 
occasionally  submerged.  Rice  is  the  main  crop,  making  Burma 
the  granary  of  India  during  recent  famines.  It  is  raised  chiefly  in 
the  delta  "f  the  Irawadi  by  five  methods — on  swamps,  on  levels 
occasionally  irrigated,  on  occasionally  submerged  banks,  on  hill 
clearings,  and  on  hot-weather  lands  from  irrigation  only.  The 
culture  of  the  first  three  commences  with  the  rain  monsoon  in 
June ;  the  harvest  continues  from  November  to  January. 
Tobacco  is  raised  everywhere,  carelessly  manufactured  into 
cheroots,  and  largely  exported.  About  3  millions  of  acres  are 
under  rice  every  year ;  180,000  under  such  fruit .  trees  as  the 
orange,  lemon,  doorian,  mango,  mangosteen,  jack,  cocoa-nut, 
custard-apple,  and  grape  ;  15,000  under  oil-seeds  ;  5000  under 
sugar  cane ;  10,000  under  cotton ;  17,000  under  tobacco  ;  and 
700  under  indigo.  Tea  and  cofiee  are  grown  to  a  slight  extent 
in  the  Akyab  district.  The  cultivators  hold  their  land  in  plots 
of  from  5  to  1 6  acres  as  peasant-proprietors,  paying  an  annual 
tax  to  the  State  for  cleared  land,  and  farther  paying  a  capita- 
tion tax  in  common  with  all  adults.     The  foreign  and  coasting 
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trade  exceeds  £18,000,000  in  ananal  value,  of  which  one-aixtb 
is  treasure.  The  iotand  trade  with  Upper  fiurma  varies  arotmd 
£250,000  imports  and  £150,000  exports.  Silk  and  cotton  ' 
weaving  and  silk  breeding,  dyeing,  preparation  of  cutoh  from 
the  Acacia  catechn  for  tanning,  etc,  of  Bait,  of  ngapee  or  salted 
fish  and  paste  (the  balaeh<mg  of  the  Straits  Settlements),  pottery, 
lacquered  ware,  gilt  teak  boxes  for  tools,  mats,  gold  and  silver 
work,  and  steun-mills  for  rice  and  wood,  are  tlie  ctiief  manufac- 
tures. The  Rangoon  and  Irawadi  (State)  Kailway  has,  since 
1877,  nm  from  Rangoon  as  far  as  Prome,  163  m.  A  line  b 
being  constructed  163  m.  from  Rangoon  to  Toung-ngon,  up  the 
Tsit-toung  valley,  and  has  reached  Pegu  town,  48  m.  It  is  about 
to  be  opened  to  Pycentaza,  opposite  the  headquarters  of  Shwe- 
gyeen,  and  will  be  completed  in  1881.  The  sea-borne  trade  alone 
in  1880-81  was  £18,277,000  in  value;  and  the  land  trade  with 
Upper  Burma  £3,044,000,  or  £22,222,000  nearly  equally 
divided  between  exports  and  imports.  This  is  a  growth  of  1 1 7 
per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  export  of  rice  rose  from  440,000 
tons  in  1870-71  to  892,262  tons  in  1880-81,  and  was  atiU 
higher  in  1881-82.  From  Rangoon  the  Irawadi  flotilla  steamers 
reach  Bamd  in  from  15  to  20  days;  thence  two  English  mis- 
sionaries recently  travelled  unarmed,  under  the  Convention  of 
Chefoo,  in  21  days  to  Talifoo,  in  46  to  the  capital  of  Yunau, 
and  in  68  days  to  the  Yangtze  river  in  S.  Sechuen,  1765  m. 
from  Shanghai,  to  which  the  Yellow  River  is  open  save  for  100 
m.  of  rapids  and  rocks  between  Qnei-chow  and  Ichang. 

5  6.  Land  Tenures  and  Tax4tion.— Till  1879  the  land 
revenue  was  assessed  at  a  single  rate  per  acre  for  whole  villages 
or  groupa  of  villages,  while  the  areas  of  holdings  were  roughly 
measured  by  rural  revenue  officers.  In  1879  a  cadastral  anrvey 
of  all  the  occupied  lauds  was  begun ;  and  on  results  or  that 
survey  a  new  assessment  of  the  land  revenue  for  a  term  of  15 
years  is  being  framed.  Fields  are  surveyed  and  their  area 
ascertained  with  scientific  accuracy;  different  rates  of  land 
revenue,  varying  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  nearness 
of  markets,  have. been  fixed  for  each  village  or  tract;  and  a 
careful  record  has  been  prepared  of  all  rights  in  the  land. 
Of  three  districts,  Hanthawadi,  Bassein,  and  Tharawadi,  the 
total  area  surveyed  is  1,924,146  acres,  of  which  505,727  acres 
are  cultivated.  The  average  area  of  each  holding  is  36  acres. 
The  fiscal  result  is  that  lands  which  used  to  pay  a  land  revenue 
of  Re.  4,04,587  will  now  pay  a  land  revenue  of  Rs.  4,95,932  a 
year.  The  highest  revenue  rate  is  Re.  3  (6s.)  an  acre,  and  the 
lowest  is  12  annas  (Is.  6d.)  per  acre.     The  avei&ge  rate  is  Ba. 
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2-4  {4s.  Sd.)  per  acre  of  cnltivated  land.  The  average  groM 
value  of  the  rice  produced  ie  about  Rs.  21  per  acre ;  aii<l  the 
cost  of  production,  imJuding  the  support  of  the  cultivator  and 
bin  tamily,  is  Rs.  16.  The  land-tax  ie  thus  orie-uinth  of  the 
gross  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  set  produce.  The  average 
produce  of  ordinary  lands  ia  a  little  beyond  32  bushels  per  acre. 
Besides  the  land-tax  there  ia  (1)  a  local  cesa  of  10  per  cent  on 
it  for  police,  roads,  schools,  and  rural  post;  (2)  the  capitation 
tax  of  Rfi.  5  to  Rs.  3  on  each  adult  male  ;  and  (3)  an  export 
duty  on  rice  of  6d.  per  cwt,  which  comes  mainly  out  of  the 
producer'e  profits.  All  this  raises  the  laud-tax  to  Rs.  3-14 
(7s.  9d.)  per  cultivated  acre  ;  but  Burman  peasant-proprietors 
have  no  landlords,  middlemen,  or  usurers,  pay  little  salt-tax, 
and  have  excellent  markets.  That  British  Burma  is  progress- 
ively the  most  prosperous  Province  in  Asia,  is  seen  &om  the 
following  comparative  statement  for  ten  years  : — 

2,0SO,SS6        $,51S,eS5 


Cultivated  area  in  acres      . 
Taloe  of  sea-borne  trade — 

Exports        .        £3,894,894 
Imports        .          3,903,141 

£9,478,143 
8,802,273 

Total    . 

£7,798,088  £18,280,418 

Yalue  of  trade  with  Upper  Burma,  Siam,  ete.  £2,341,009 

Total  rice  exports  in  tons  .            .            .  487,162 

„    tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  entered 

and  cleared                         .            .  1,286,624 
ApproximatB  numbw  of  boats  plying  on 

the  rivers            ....  60,829 
Approximate  number  of  steamers  plying  on 

inland  rivers  for  hire      ...  9 

Miles  of  railway  open  for  traflSc      .  .  

, ,     of  canal  open  for  traffic         .  .  

Number  of  civil  sntts  decided  in  the  year  .  31,804 
,,       of  murders,  dacoities,  and  robberies 

reported  in  the  year     .            .  407 
„       of  children   in  Qovenunent  and 

inspected  schools          .            ,  2,456 


„       of  patients 

Seated  in 

hospitals     . 

49,018 

108,782 

Land  revenue 

£331,944 

£0Se,891 

Fishery  „ 

£66,084 

£138,902 

Forest      „ 

£81,812 

£151,661 

Excise     „ 

£98,781 

£^41,429 

Capitation  tax 

£221,105 

£2S8,804 

Customs  duties 

£284,803 

£595,656 

Stamp 

Postal  and  telegrap 

£47.367 

£78,499 

roceipU 

£20,602 

.f^ 
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Total  genera]  revenue,  exclusive  of  rulvay 
receipts  ..... 
HaoicipaJ  revenues  .  .  .  '^ 

Local  FaDd    „      .  .  .  }- 

Port      ,,        „      .  .} 

Net  earnings  of  railwaja  during  year  end- 
ing in  June  1S81 
Percent^^  of  net  earnings  on  capital  cost 
of  railway  .... 


fl.232,0Sfl      i2,lB<,067 

I     £H1,9S0 

£106,084-{      £134,751 


£60,696 
i-597  per  cent 


$  6.  The  Fkofle  and  Districts. — The  second  census  waa 
taken  in  1881  after  an  interval  of  8^  years,  during  which  the 
population  of  British  Burma  increased  36  per  cent,  or  4  per 
cent  annually,  lai^ely  from  immigrants  attracted  by  its  fertile 
waste  and  high  wages.  The  rate  of  increase  varies  greatly  in 
the  diiferent  tracts,  ranging  from  81  per  cent  in  the  fertile 
district  of  Hanthawadi  to  3  per  cent  in  the  island  district  of 
the  Arakan  coast  The  increase  in  population  is  divided  among 
the  chief  races  of  the  province  thus : — 


Banmns  and  Talaings 

3,111,921 

2,786,827 

Karengs         .        . 

831,706 

518,294 

Chins    .        .         . 

61.117 

56,015 

21,923 

36,654 

Shanl  .         .        . 

38,029 

6S,723 

Other  races  of  hill.men 

31,242 

27,598 

Races  from  India  . 

137,014 

246,239 

Chinese         .         . 

12,109 

12,S62 

8         9,177 

11,860 

PereentagAor 


Total  of  aU  races     2,747,148     3,736,771      3602       11-6 

The  census  figures  show  that  541,743  of  the  inhahitanta  of 
British  Burma  were  bom  outside  the  limits  of  the  Province,  and 
that  of  these  316,018  were  bom  in  Upper  Burma.  But  the 
main  causes  of  increase  are  probably  the  fecundity  and  healthi- 
ness of  the  population.  The  propori;ion  of  the  population  who 
are  returned  as  under  12  years  of  age  is  33'6  per  cent,  which 
is  considerable  for  a  country  where  there  are  many  adult  immi- 
grants. The  males  are  5328  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  46'72  per  cent  are  females.  The  surplus  of  men  is 
partly  due  to  th?  large  number  of  immigrant  labourers.  Im- 
migrants from  India,  in  the  first  instance,  come  alone  without 
their  wives ;  while  immigrants  irom  Upper  Burma  are  not 
allowed  to  bring  their  families.  Among  the  Karengs  and 
Talaings,  whose  numbers  are  rarely  recruited  by  immigration, 
the  distribution  of  sexes  is  less  unequal.     Among  the  Earengs 
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there  are  iQ'SQ  females  to  60-01  males.  Fifty-two  per  cent 
(tf  all  the  males  over  12  years  of  age,  and  28  per  cent  of  the 
women  and  girls  over  that  age,  are  returned  aa  able  to  read 
aod  write.  According  lo  the  census  returns,  66  per  mille  of 
the  total  population  are  under  instruction,  mostly  at  the  mon- 
astic schools,  which  form  an  important  feature  in  the  social 
polity  of  Burma.  The  Educational  Department  has  cc^nisance 
only  of  schools  at  which  24  per  cent  of  the  population  are  being 
taught.  About  1 1  per  cent  of  the  population  dwell  in  towns, 
and  6S'56  per  cent  of  the  people  live  by  agriculture.  During 
five  years  the  average  surplus  of  imported  over  exported  trea- 
sure has  been  £1,340,000  a  year.  The  greater  part  of  this 
silver  and  gold  is  converted  into  ornaments  by  the  Burmaoa 
and  Earengs.  Every  household  of  slk  persons  in  British  Burma 
must  have  spent  on  the  average  about  £12  during  1880-81  on 
imported  articles  and  jewellery.  The  wages  of  unskilled  labour 
range  from  5b.  a  week  at  the  slack  season  iu  Kyouk-pyoo  to  25a 
a  week  in  the  busy  season  at  the  rice-ports.  The  average  wage 
over  the  whole  of  Burma  is  probably  about  7s.  6d.  a  we«k  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  about  2s.  3d.  a  week  in  the  rest 
of  India.  The  earnings  of  ordinary  cultivators  are  proportion- 
ately higher.  Wealth,  such  as  it  is,  is  very  widely  distributed. 
Men  are  wanted.  Of  87,220  sq.  m.  only  5600  are  cultivated. 
If  the  imperial  and  provincial  revenues  of  all  India  were  as 
heavy  as  they  are  in  Burma,  the  general  revenues  of  the  Empire 
would  be  about  135  millions  sterling.  The  total  expenditure 
of  British  Burma  in  1880-81  was — Civil,  including  railways 
and  public  works,  £1,213,000;  military,  about  £380,000. 
Thus  British  Burma,  after  paying  interest  on  local  railway 
capital,  and  a  garrison  maintained  at  war  strength  on  account 
of  political  circumstances,  yielded  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Empire  a  surplus  of  £767,000  in  1880-81.  In  this  respect 
British  Burma  promises  to  be  like  Bengal,  and  proportionally 
to  distance  that  Province. 

Civil  Divisions     p  Be       a  B  bua,  1381. 
The  chief  authority  in  tha  P  f  Bnt   h  Burma  ia  ths  Chief 

OommlsBioner  aud  Agent  t<j  th  G  rn  ir  eral,  established  on 
lat  Jannary  1883.      The  Chi  f  C  mm  assiated  by  a  Secre- 

tary, a  Settlement  Secretary       J  S       tary,  and  an  Assistant 

to  the  Secretary,  3  Commissi  n  rs    f  R  d  Krcuit,  1 8  Deputy 

Commiseiouera,  including  1  Superintendent  of  the  Hill  Tracts, 
Northern  Arakan,  and  32  Asslatant  Commissioners,  4  Collectors  of 
Sea  Cnstoms,  i  Port  Oifioera,  a  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  2 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  an  Inspector-General  of  Police,  an  Inspector- 
General  of  Jails,  and  2  Conservators  of  Forests.     The  usual  staff 'of 
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officere  in  the  Public  Worka  Department  is  also  attaclied  to  the  Pro- 
vince. The  Chief  Commissioner  exerciaea  the  powers  of  a  local 
Government  under  the  law,  whpn  such  powats  have  been  Epeeially 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Governor -General  in  Council ;  in  all  other 
reajiects,  political  and  flacal,  he  is  the  chief  eieeutivo  of  the  local 
Government,  and  under  the  Government  of  India.  The  judicial 
oflicerB  are  the  Judicial  Commissioner,  the  Recorder  of  Rangoon,  the 
Judge  of  the  Town  of  Moulmein,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Small  C^uae 
Court,  RHhROOQ. 
The  following  is  ft  atatement  of  the  area,  population,  revenue,  etc.,  of 
tbe  dill'erent  Commission ersbips,  Deputy  Coniraissionerahips,  and 
revenue  subdivisioaa  of  the  Province,  omitting  the  Kareng-uee 
States :— 
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g  1.    Bangoon.     S  ^    Banth&wuli      §  3.  Thone-kwa.     §  j.  Baseein. 
g  5.  Henzada.     g  6.  Tbarawadi    g  7.  Fiome.     %  S.  Thajet-mfo. 

ARAKAN. 

g  9.  Akyab.     %  10.  Northern   Arakan.     g  11.    E;ouk-p70D.     g  12. 
Bandotraj. 


gl3.  Uanlmein.    §14.  Amherst,    g  15.  Tavoy.    g  16.  Mergui.    g  17. 

Shwe-gyeen.     g  IS.  Toong-iigoo.     g  19,  Salween.     g  20.  'Kareng- 

nee  States. 

Pegu. 
§  1.  Bakooon  (Ran-koon,  "end  of  the  war")  (134,176),  the 
capital  of  Britian  Burma  eince  the  second  war  in  1852.  The 
city,  21  m.  from  the  sea,  occupies  22  sq.  m.  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  HUing  at  its  junction  with  the  Pegu  and  Poo-zwon-doung 
rivers,  with  a  Buburb  on  the  right  bank,  founded,  according 
to  tradition  of  the  Talalng  or  Telugoo  eettlers  from  N.  Madras, 
about  ac.  585,  by  two  brothers  who  deposited  the  hairs  given 
by  Gautama  himself  in  the  Shwe  Dagon  pagoda.  The  vOlage 
of  Dagon  was  conquered  by  the  King  of  Pegu  in  746-761  a.d., 
and  caUed  Aramana ;  was  occupied  by  the  Burmans  in  1413 ; 
was  distanced  by  DaJa  or  Syiiam  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Pegu  river  ;  was  conquered  by  AJompra  or  Aloung-bhoora, 
founder  of  the  reigning  Burmau  (lynasty,  in  1763,  who  gave  it 
the  present  name ;  received  an  English  factory  and  afterwards, 
in  1798,  a  British  Resident,  the  result  of  the  embassy  to  Ava 
of  Colonel  Symes;  was  held  by  the  British  1825-7,  during  the 
first  war,  and  was  taken  again  by  them  in  April  1853  on  the  out- 
break of  the  aeconil.  Since  it  became  tlie  English  capital  Ran- 
goon faaa  been  rebiult.  Between  the  strand,  along  the  S.  reach 
of  the  Hlaing  and  the  old  ditch,  the  dty  conaiiita  of  square  blocks 
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with  broad  streets;  the  whole  ia  divided  into  11  quarters,  of 
which  the  principal  are  Lam-ma-daw,  Chinese  town  or  Taroop- 
dan,  N.E.  towD,  N.W.  town,  S.E.  town,  and  S.W.  town  contain- 
ing the  public  offices  and  principal  merchants'  officea  and  shops. 
To  the  N.  is  the  military  cantonment  enclosing  the  fortified 
Shwe  Da^on  ("golden  log"),  most  venerated  of  Boodhist 
fanes  h;  Indo-Chinese  races,  with  the  "Great  Royal  Lake"  to 
the  B.,  also  a  public  drive,  from  which  the  city  is  supplied  with 
good  water.  The  other  principal  buUdings  aie  the  law  courts, 
town  hall,  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  and  Tsoo-lai  pagoda 
around  Fytche  Square,  and  the  English  church.  Secretariat, 
Telegraph  Offices,  Bank  of  Bengal,  and  Cuat«m  House  on  the 
Strand  road,  where  the  Poo-zwon-doung  joins  the  Hlaing. 
Monkey  Point,  crowned  by  a  battery,  sweeps  the  river  and  town. 
Here  the  last  of  the  Great  Mughnl  dynasty  of  Delhi,  the  titular 
Emperor  Bahadoor  Shah,  died  in  captivity  after  the  Mutiny  of 
1857,  and  some  of  his  family  are  still  State  prisoners.  Kangoon 
is  the  centre  of  American  Baptist,  S.  P.  G.,  and  Roman  Catholic 
missiona;  a  Government  High  School,  in  which  the  learned 
missionary  Dr.  Mason  was  the  first  Professor  of  Pali,  also 
prepares  youths  of  all  creeds  for  the  examinations  of  the  Calcutta 
University,  Here  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  the  first  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, long  resided.  An  Anglican  bishopric  was  endowed 
privately  in  1875.  The  Strand  bank  and  tiie  port  are  under 
a  committee,  who  act  as  a  Trust  The  city  is  one  of  seven 
municipalities  in  the  Province,  and  raises  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  £50,000. 

§  2.  Hahthawadi  Distbict,  the  fertile  seaboard  tract 
between  the  Tsit-tonag  and  the  China  Ba-keer  or  To  mouth  of 
the  Irawadi,  is  bounded  B.  by  Shwe-gyeen  district,  N.  by  Hen- 
zada  and  Tharawadi,  W.  by  Thone-kwa,  and  S.  by  Gulf  of 
Martaban.  Area,  4236  sq.  m.  Population,  427,720.  The 
Pegu  Roma  rise  to  2000  ft.  in  N.  and  run  S.  in  two  branches 
to  the  sea,  dividing  the  valleys  of  the  Hlaing  and  Poo-Ewon- 
doung,  and  covered  with  forest,  especially  at  the  Bassein  creek, 
where  the  Tuan-t«  Taw-gyee  {"  great  forest")  may  be  seen  from 
Raiigooo.  The  Hlaing  enters  the  district  as  the  Zay  from 
Prome,  and  leaves  it  as  the  Rangoon  river;  from  E.  it  receives 
the  Ook-kan,  Ma-ga-ree,  Hmaw-bhee,  which  drain  the  W.  slopes 
of  the  Pegu  Roma,  and  at  Rangoon  the  Pegu  and  Poo-zwon- 
doung,  which  drain  the  E.  and  S.  flanks  of  that  range.  On 
the  W.  tidal  creeks  coonect  the  Hlaing  and  Irawadi  mouths ; 
most  of  these  we  navigable,  and  in  the  rains  are  used  by 
■teamera.     Besides  Rangoon,  the  administrative  headquarters, 
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the  principal  places  are  Pegu  (6000),  on  Pegu  rirer,  old  capital 
of  Tolaing  dynasty,  which  ruled  from  Bengal  to  Cochin  China; 
captured  by  Burman  Alouog-bhoora  in  1766,  now  a  village.  On 
opposite  bank  are  remains  of  pagodas,  especially  the  Shwe 
Hmav-daw,  a  solid  pyramid  of  brick  of  324  ft.,  rising  iVom 
an  octagonal  base  of  163  ft  long  each  side,  on  two  terraces  one 
above  the  other,  which  were  the  scene  of  sharp  fighting  in  the 
war  of  1852-3,  and  surrounded  by  11  pagndas.  Twan-te,  a 
village,  once  au  important  town  W.  of  Rangoon,  7  m.  from 
mouth  of  Twan-te  stream  in  the  To  river,  with  venerated  Talaing 
pagoda,  the  Shwe  Tshan-daw,  and  the  ruins  of  Ehabengcity 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Byrlam  (corruption  of  Tban-lyeiig),  on 
E.  bank  of  Pegu  river  opposite  Eangnon,  the  site  of  Portogueae, 
Dutch,  and  English  factories,  and  scene  of  the  impalement  of 
the  Portuguese  Philip  de  Brito  of  Nicote  by  King  of  Burma  in 
1612,  with  ruins  of  Bamabite  church  and  tombs.  The  district 
has  3  subdivisions — Hmaw-bhee,  Syriam,  and  Pegn. 

§  3.  Thonb-ewa  District  is  bonnded  E.  by  Hanthawadi, 
N,  by  Henzada,  W.  by  Bassein,  and  S.  by  Gulf  of  Martaban. 
Area,  5413  sq.  m.  Population,  284,063.  The  district  is  mi 
alluvial  tract  intersected  by  muddy  rivers  and  creeka  communi- 
cating with  the  Irawadi,  which  traverses  it  from  N.  to  S.  To 
the  E.  it  sends  off  the  China  Ba^keer  or  To,  the  Pya-poon,  and 
the  Kyoen-toon  or  Da-la,  and  reaches  the  sea  W.  of  the  Kjoon- 
toon.  Ma-oo-bong,  the  civil  headquarters,  is  a  village  infested 
by  moequitoes.  Tan-dooa  (12,700),  on  left  bank  of  Irawadi 
at  W.  mouth  of  Pan-hlaing  creek,  there  called  Gynoung-doung,  a 
large  mart  60  m.  N.W.  of  Rangoon.  Pan-ta-naw  (6200),  E. 
by  S.  of  above,  another  mart  chiefly  for  ngapee.  Donabyoo 
(5000),  on  right  bank  of  Irawadi  above  GjTioung-doung,  from 
which  Sir  A.  Campbell  drove  the  Burmans  m  1825  in  the  first 
war;  Sir  John  Cheape,  in  1853,  in  the  second  war,  defeated  a 
local  rebel  in  a  neighbouring  stronghold  after  heavy  loss.  The 
district  is  in  3  subdivisions — Ma-oo-beng,  Pan-ta-naw,  and 
Gynoung-doung. 

§  4.  Bassein  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Tbone-kwa,  N. 
by  Henzada  and  Sandoway,  W.  and  S,  by  Bay  of  Bengal 
Area,  7047  sq.  m.  Population,  389,419.  The  Arakan  Roma 
pierce  the  whole  length  to  the  sea,  at  Cape  Negrais  and  Pagoda 
Pomt,  with  Bbaw-me  in  N.  (270  ft.),  Kyoung-tha  (381  ft.), 
Tsheng-ma  (284  ft.),  Nga-root,  and  Ewotpa  passes,  covered 
with  mangrove  and  evergreen  forest,  with  outcrops  of  limestone, 
and  soapstone  used  for  writing  on  the  Burman  parabaik  or 
blackened  fibre-paper.  The  rivers,  chiefly  dependent _on  the 
K  r„r,i,7=-,>,Gt.)Ot^lc 
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Irawadi  and  the  tide  for  their  Bupply,  are  the  Pyamalaw,  with 
two  mouths,  forming  E.  boundary ;  the  Ewe,  with  Daje-bhyoo 
mouth,  and  the  Basaein,  which,  leaving  the  Irawadi  above  Hen- 
zada,  is  fed  also  from  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Aiakan  Roma,  and  is 
navigated  by  steamers  up  to  the  port  of  the  same  name  (the 
Besygna  of  Ptolemy).  Basaein  (28,200),  chief  town  and  port 
75  m,  from  sea,  with  fort  enclosing  conspicuous  Shwe  M<x>-htaw 
pagoda  and  public  offices  ;  taken  by  assault  in  second  war,  since 
which  it  has  become  a  great  rice  jnrt,  and  has  much  trade  with 
Madras.  Seat  of  American  Baptist  Mission  with  Kareng 
normal  and  industrial  Bchools,  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Miseion. 
Lemyet-luaa  (5500),  on  Basseiu  river.  Begyee  Paadaw 
(5000),  on  creek  of  same  name,  a  rice  mart,  where  the  Talaings 
were  formally  overthrown  by  Aloung-bhoora.  Ngatbalnff- 
khyouns  (4000),  at  N.  entrance  of  Regyee  creek,  under 
Assistant  Commissioner.  Negrals  or  Hadng-gyee,  island  at 
mouth  of  Baeeein  river,  3J  m.  from  Pagoda  Point,  of  which 
Government  of  Madras  took  possession  ia  1687,  with  out- 
factory  at  Bassein  town.  In  1759  ten  Englishmen  were  here 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  Burmans.  On  the  opposite 
bank  the  new  port  of  Dalhouaie  was  formed,  and  was  engulphed 
during  a  cyclone  in  1856.  Eight  m.  off  is  Alguada,  Portuguese 
name  for  reef  10|  m.  S.S.W.  lirom  Diamond  Island,  on  which 
ia  a  fine  lighthouse  144  ft. 

§  5,  HbnzXda  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Tharawadi,  N. 
by  Prome,  W.  by  the  Arakan  Roma,  and  S.  by  Thone-kwa  and 
Baasein,  Area,  1948  sq.  ni.  Population,  318,077.  With 
Tharawadi  district,  formerly  a  part' of  it,  Henzada  forms  the 
head  of  the  Irawadi  delta.  The  Arakan  Roma  range  rises  to 
4003  ft.  in  the  latitude  of  Myanoung ;  N.  it  aenda  down  to  the 
Irawadi,  at  Akou-toung,  acliff(300ft.)aitificially  caveraedwith 
statues  of  Boodha.  Valuable  forests  clothe  the  hill  alopea ; 
embankments  protect  the  town,  and  extend  the  rice  cultivation 
along  the  Irawadi.  Henzada  (16,800),  now  chief  town  and 
municipality,  on  right  bank  of  Irawadi  to  the  S.,  with  American 
Baptist,  S.  P.  G.,  and  Roman  Catholic  Missions.  Za-luon 
(5000),rising  town  farther  S.  Myanoung  (5500),  headquarters 
of  district  till  1870,  to  the  N.  along  Irawadi  bank  Kyan- 
kheng  (7600),  farther  N.  on  same  river,  a  growing  rice  mart. 
Kan-oim?  (4000),  7  m.  below  Myanoung,  founded  by  Aloung- 
bhoora.     Mo-gnyo,  Ta-pwon,  and  Tsan-rwe  are  rising  towns. 

§  6.  Tharawadi  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Pegu  Roma 
range,  N.  by  Prome,  TV.  by  Henzada,  and  S.  by  Thantawadl 
Area,  2014  sq.  m.     Population,  278,155.     The  Pegu  Roma 
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here  rises  to  2000  ft.,  and  then  branches  out  into  the  spurs  which 
form  the  Pegu  and  Poo-zwon-doung  valleys.  The  Hlaing  from 
Prome  enters  the  district  aa  the  Mjit-ma-kha,  and  flowa  S. 
parallel  with  the  Irawadi,  receiving  from  the  E.  the  Toung-myo, 
the  Meng-bhoo,  the  Touug,  the  Meng-hla,  the  Tsheng-aing,  the 
Toung-bho-hla,  the  Bheeleng,  and  the  Thone-taheng,  all  tapping 
a  country  rich  in  teak.  The  district  was  the  appanage  of  the 
infamous  Prince  Tharawadi,  who  dethroned  his  brother  in  1837. 
Tbone-tsbar.  chief  town,  on  stream  of  same  name.  M&ag- 
gjed  and  Be-kheng  (16,000),  od  lett  bank  of  Irawadi  Ta- 
pwon,  headquarters  of  N.  township,  with  valuable  timber. 

§  7.  Promb  Dibteict  is  bounded  E.  by  Pegu  Koraa,  N.  by 
Thayet,  W.  by  Amkan  Eoma,  S.  by  Henzada  and  Tharawadi 
Area,  3887  sq.  m.  Population,  322,342.  These  two  Eoma 
ranges  send  down  forest-covered  spurs ;  the  western  range  is 
crossed  by  a  road  from  Padoung  to  Toung-goop  in  Sandoway,  by 
which  the  Burmese  army  in  1783  advanced  to  the  conquest  of 
Arakan,  and  dragged  back  to  Avaan  enormous  statue  of  Boodha 
and  a  large  cannon.  The  Irawadi  divides  the  district,  flowii^  K 
to  S.  The  S.  Na-wBDg,  falling  into  the  Irawadi  at  Prome, 
drains  the  Pegu  Boma,  with  its  tributaries  the  N.  Na-weng, 
Ehyoimg-tsouk,  and  Teng-gyee.  The  Hlaing,  in  its  upper  course 
known  as  Zaj  and  Myit-ma-kha,  carries  off  the  surplus  waters 
between  the  Pegu  Roma  and  the  Prome  hills.  The  Eng-ma 
lake,  10  by  i  m.,  lies  E.  of  the  Prome  hills  in  the  course  of  the 
Elaing ;  the  Shwe-doung  Myo-ma  is  a  smaller  lake  on  left  bank 
of  Irawadi,  opposite  Padoung.  Prome  (29,000),  on  left  bank 
of  Irawadi,  once  capital  of  kings  of  Prome,  as  Tha-re-kettra, 
6  m.  E.,  abandoned  in  second  century  a.d.,  now  head  of  district, 
a  flourishing  municipality,  terminus  of  the  Rangoon  railway, 
and  on  great  north  road.  To  S, ,  on  low  hills,  is  the  great  pagoda 
Shwe  Tshan-daw  (80  ft.),  covering  area  of  11,025  sq.  ft., 
and  surrounded  by  83  shrines  of  Gautama.  Centre  of  3  Christian 
missions.  The  Shwe  Nat-daw  Pagoda  rises  to  a  great 
height  on  hills  li  m.  S.  of  Prome.  Shwe-doung  (13,400), 
growing  mart  on  river  8  m.  below  Prome.  Padoung,  15  m, 
below  Prome,  on  right  bank,  now  of  historic  interest  chiefly. 
Poung-doh  (6800),  32  m.  S.E.  of  Prome,  on  north  road. 

§  8.  Thayet-myo  Disteict,  the  most  N.  of  Pegu,  is  bounded 
E.  by  Toimg-ngoo,  N.  by  Upper  Burma,  W.  by  Arakan  Roma, 
and  S.  by  Prome.  Area,  2397  sq.  m.  Population,  169,560. 
The  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  personally  "examined  and  confirmed" 
the  border  line  of  masonry  pillars  running  from  19°  29'  3"  fi«m 
the  point  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  6  m.  N.  of  Mye-dad, 
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the  most  advanced  British  post,  due  K  for  94  va.  to  the  Pegu 
Boma  at  Tattay,  down  to  Mai-liaw  on  ihe  Tsit-tnung,  and  again 
due  E.  to  the  Pnung-loung  range.  The  district  is  hroken  by 
low  hillij  where  it  does  not  ewell  ioto  mountains,  rising  from 
the  Iiawadi  which  traverses  its  centre.  The  Teaga-donng  and 
Htoou-doung  ("lime  hill")  are  the  most  conspicuous;  at  the  fron- 
tier the  Myeng-ba  range  rises  still  higher.  On  the  W.  side  the 
Iniwtuii  receives  the  Pwon,  Mah-toon,  and  Madekhyouug,  on 
the  E.  tlie  Kye-nee  an<l  Bwot-lay.  Thayet-myo  ("  mango  "  or 
"slaughter  city")  (16,200),  chief  town  anil  cantonment  ou  high 
ground  on  right  bank  of  Irawadi  near  frontier,  with  Asoka 
pagoda.  Allan-myo  (after  Mm'or  Allan,  who  deroarcHted 
frontier)  (6000),  higher  up  on  oppo-ite  bank,  superseding  Afye- 
dai,  the  olJ  Burman  town  and  customs  station  for  frontier 
trade.  Bw^toungr  (4000),  on  Irawadi,  opposite  Thayet-myo 
cantonments.  Kama  and  Gywon-douug,  on  either  side  of  Ma-de 
river,  where  it  enters  the  Irawadi,  a  pretty  mart  with  Asoka 
pa<;oda.  Men^-dooQ  (4500),  near  the  base  of  the  Arakan 
hills,  on  stream  of  same  name.  The  distiict  grows  much 
tobacco  on  the  Irawadi  sandbaiiks,  and,  like  Prorne,  exports 
cutch  largely.  Iron  and  limestone,  petroleum  and  brine  springs, 
are  found.     The  best  cotton  in  ludo-China  is  produced  here. 

Abaeait, 
(Bakh^g  =  native  name  of  Arakanese.) 

§  S.  Aktab  Disteict  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Arakan  Roma 
range,  N.  by  Chittagong,  W.  by  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  S.  by  Kyouk- 
pyoo.  Area,  5335  sq.  m.  Population,  339,706.  From  the 
Mayoo  hills,  forming  the  N.  boundary,  flows  the  Mayoo  river  to 
the  sea;  the  Roma  hills  send  down  the  Eooladan.  from  the  Blue 
Mountains  to  Akyab  town,  and  the  Le-mro  to  Hunter's  Bay. 
The  main  river,  the  Kooladaa,  is  navigable  by  boats  of  400  tons 
70  m.  above  Akyab,  and  by  boats  of  40  tons  50  m.  higher  to 
Dalekmai,  in  the  Hill  TracU.  Akyab  (33,200),  from  Akt/atdaw 
pagoda,  a  neighbouring  landmark,  once  a  Mugh  fishing  village, 
made  chief  station  after  first  war  of  1824-5,  now  a  great  rice 
port,  with  fine  public  buildings  and  high  school.  Savage  Island 
lighthouse  is  at  the  harbour  mouth.  Mro-houn^  or  Arakan 
("  old  town")  (3000),  at  the  head  of  ^  branch  of  the  Kooladan, 
50  m.  from  its  mnuth,  capital  of  the  Arakan  kingdom  before  its 
conquest  by  the  Burmans,  nho  carried  across  the  Roma  moun- 
tains the  great  metal  statue  of  Gautama  from  the  Ha-ba-moo- 
nee  pagoda,  20  m.  N :  this  was  the  Triglyphon  of  Ptolemy, 
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oamed  frnm  the  Boodhist  trident  or  tdglyph.  Stormed  by 
0«neral  Morisoii  Id  first  Anglo-Biirme.se  war,  aud  aUaiidoiied  for 
ita  unbealtliiness.  Meng-fao,  30  m,  S.,  centre  of  township  of 
aame  name.  Moims-daw,  on  the  Naf  e^tuaiy,  on  the  road 
and  with  a  ferry,  to  Cbittiignng. 

§  10.  NoRTHBRN  Akaean  Distkict  IS  bounded  E.  and  N. 
by  Upper  Burma,  TV.  by  Cliittagong,  and  S.  by  Akyab.  The 
unsurveyed  teiiitorinl  limits  (area,  4483  eq.  m.)  include  the 
Lorwhaie,  Sliandoos,  Chins,  and  Konesowa,  with  whom  we  have 
political  dealings  without  internal  control.  The  adminiBtratiTe 
or  inner  line  (area,  1015  sq.  m, ;  population,  14,499)  includes 
these  six  tribes — the  Kameea  or  Kumees,  Mnw,  some  Chins, 
Chonngthaa,  Chaws,  and  Koons,  The  Roma  hills  here  coneist 
of  parallel  ridges  of  sandstone  covered  by  forest.  Kyouk- 
pandoun?  (4000  ft)  and  Pogoung-toung  are  hills  fitted  for 
sanitaria.  The  range  is  drained  by  the  Kooladan  ("foreigners' 
place,"  where  the  Arakan  kings  stationed  Bengali  slaves)  and 
its  tributaries,  the  Ti^ala,  Ba'a,  Kola,  Palak,  Kan,  and  Mee, 
which  last  receives  the  Thamie  and  Pay  or  Pee.  Tlie  Le-mro, 
rising  N.  of  Dalekmai,  after  60  m.  S.  receives  the  Pee  from  E., 
the  Ou  from  N.,and  thePengorWakrien,  then  the  Wet,  Tseng, 
and  Roo.  Dalekmoi,  on  upper  Kooladan,  chief  stockaile,  tibm 
which  the  frontier  police  (256  strong)  patrol  the  whole  length 
of  the  inner  line  weekly  to  Pronsrwa  on  Le-mro.  At  Taamoe 
on  the  Mee,  and  also  on  the  Kan  and  Pee,  are  guard-houses. 
Eooladan,  station  below  junction  of  Mee  and  river  of  same 
name.  Myouktounff,  mart  near  the  plains,  where  the  fine 
tobacco,  eesamiun  and  cotton  of  the  tribes  in  sold  to  Akyab  traders. 
In  N.  Arakan,  on  the  Mee  river,  and  in  Akyab  district,  the 
American  Baptist  missionaries  made  a  noble  attempt  to  civiliBe 
the  tribes,  but  were  carried  off  by  sickness. 

§  1 1.  KTotTE-PTDO  Distkict  is  bounded  K  by  Arakan  Roma 
hills,  N,  by  Akyab,  W,  by  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  S.  by  Sandoway. 
Area,  4309  sq.  m.  Population,  149,303.  This  district  com- 
prises.tlie  strip  of  mainland  from  the  An  pass  across  the  Arakan 
Koma  range  to  the  Ma-ee  river,  drained  by  the  navigable  An 
and  DLa-let ;  and  many  islands,  of  which  the  largest  are  Bam- 
ree  (with  hills  rising  to  3000  ft.)  and  Oheduba  ("  four  capes"), 
with  mud  volcanoes  emitting  marsh  gas  which  lights  up  the 
sea  for  miles.  Kyouk-pyoo  ("  white  sti>ne")  (2300),  on  N, 
point  of  Ramree  (3546),  chief  station,  with  offices  on  the  beach. 
Manovmg  ("overcoming  of  the  evil  disposition"),  on  N.W. 
part  of  Cheduba,  with  oil  wells.  The  largest  volcano  ia  Toung- 
nee  ("red  earth  hill"),  in  centre  of  island.     An  [aeng),  village 
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and  pass  at  W.  foot  of  Araian  Roma  range,  and  mart  for  Upper 
fiurmtL  A  detachment  of  Sir  A.  Campbell'B  force,  returning 
from  Yandaboo  after  the  first  war,  traversed  this  pass  (4664  ft,). 

§  12.  Sandotay  District  (Than-dwai  =  iron-bound)  is 
botmded  El.  by  Arakan  Roma,  N.  by  Kyouk-pyoo,  W.  by  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  S.  by  Bassein.  Area,  3667  eq.  m.  Population, 
64,010.  The  Roma,  rising  in  places  to  5000  ft,  fall  to  3200 
at  Shouk-beng,  where  the  Toung-goop  pass  crosses  to  Padoung  in 
Prome,  The  rivers,  which  are  mountain  torrents  not  navigable 
till  tbey  enter  tidal  creeks,  are  the  Ma-ee,  Tan-lwai,  Tonng-goop, 
Sandoway,  Eyiea-ta-lee,  and  Khwa.  Saudoway,  IS  m.  up 
river  of  same  name,  chief  town  and  old  native  capita  as  Dwa- 
ar-wad-di.  Toim^-goop,  6  m.  up  stream,  and  at  mouth  of  pass 
of  eame  name.  The  district  produces  cretaceous  limestone  and 
'  steatite 

Tenassebih, 

§  13.  Maui-mein  (53,107),  with  an  area  of  14  sq.  m.,  chief 
town  of  Teuafiserim  division  since  the  first  war  in  1825  when 
it  was  waste  land,  stands  on  left  bank  of  the  Salween,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Gaying  and  Attaran,  and  sheltered  from  the 
sea  by  the  Bhee^oo-gwyon  island,  107  sq.  m,  in  extent.  The 
town  is  made  picturesque  by  low  bills,  the  N.  estremity  of  the 
Toung-ngoo  range,  which  nm  through  it  N.  to  S.,  crowned  by 
pagodas.  Of  the  five  quarters,  four  are  on  the  W,  between  the 
Salween  and  the  bills,  from  the  mUls  and  docks  of  Mopoon  to 
the  cantonment  on  the  point  formed  by  the  Salween  and  Gaying, 
opposite  Martaban,  6  m.  off  Here  are  the  offices  and  foreign 
residents.  The  Bunnans  and  Talaings  are  chiefly  in  the  fifth 
division,  known  as  Daing-won-kweng,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Attaran.  Maulmein  has  long  been  the  chief  port  for  the 
shipping  of  teak  and  building  of  teak  vessels.  It  has  been  the 
seat,  since  Jndson's  time,  of  American  Baptist,  Anglican,  and 
Roman  Catholic  Kissions.  Salween  House  is  the  centre  of  the 
municipality.  The  site  of  the  town  was  selected  by  Sir  A. 
Campbell  to  command  Martaban  opposite. 

§  14.  Amherst  District  is  bounded  K  by  the  Dawna  chain, 
which  shoots  out  from  the  Moolai-yit  mass  in  the  mrun  range, 
N.  by  Shwe-gyeen,  TV.  by  Quif  of  Martaban,  and  S.  by  Tavoy. 
Area,  15,189  sq.  m.  Population,  301,086.  The  Dawna 
chwn  (3472  ft.),  extending  N.N.W.  for  200  m.,  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Houng-tharaw  and  the  Hlaing-bhwai,  which  after- 
wards unite  to  form  the  Gyaing,  from  the  Thoung-yeng.  Across 
the  Tenasserim  Roroa  range  in  this  district  there  is  the  pass 
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from  Burma  to  Siam,  from  Myawadee,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the 
Thoung-yeng,  t«  Rahaing  in  Siam,  45  m.  due  E.,  two  days' 
journey,  and  thence  down  the  Mcinam  to  Bangkok  in  eight  days. 
There  are  passes  from  the  Houng-thraw  and  Menanda,  its  tribu- 
tary, to  Siam.  The  Three  Pagodas  pass  leads  from  £an-nee  on 
the  Attaran,  by  which  the  boat  and  elephant  Journey  from 
Maulmein  to  Bangkok  occupies  twenty-five  days.  The  Toung- 
enyooha'w  rises  N.N.W.  torn  the  Tsadaik  hill  of  the  Maw 
range  to  Maulmein.  The  Zwai-ka-beng  is  a  small  range  of  lime- 
stone hills  N.  of  Maulmein  and  E.  of  the  Salween.  W.  of  the 
Salween,  and  crossed  by  two  passes,  one  through  the  Gaw  gap,  a 
range  runs  N.  from  Martaban  rising  into  the  Koolama-toung 
peak  (above  3000  ft.)  The  Salween,  Oyaing,  Attaran,  Thoung- 
yeng,  and  Bhee-Ieng  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  Salween  is 
not  navigable  by  «ea-going  vessels  save  at  its  mouth ;  it  receives 
the  Rwon-zaleng  and  Bhenglaing  from  the  Hill  Tracts.  This  is 
the  great  district  for  teak  and  other  timber,  and  was  long  the 
border  land  in  which  Peguans  and  Siamese  contended  till  the 
Bunnans  drove  out  both.  Amherst  (Kyaik  Ehamee  =  native 
name)  (3200),  sanitarium  on  the  coast  30  m.  S.  of  Maulmein, 
on  the  Wakharoo,  a  navigable  stream.  Martaban,  on  right 
bank  of  Salween,  opposite  Maulmein,  capital  of  a  Idagdom 
described  by  the  Portuguese  Faria  y  Sousa  and  Ralph  Fitch  as 
large  and  wealthy.  In  1544  it  was  sacked  by  the  Burmese,  and 
in  1824  was  taken  by  the  British.  Bheeloo  island,  shutting  in 
Maulmein,  has  60  pagodas,  of  which  the  Kalan  is  ascribed  to 
Asoka.  Tha-tone  (3300),  once  a  great  Talaing  capital  and  port, 
at  which  the  Boodhist  missionaries  landed  after  their  council  of 
341  B,a,  now  iar  inland.  Other  townships  are  Yay  (2900), 
Moodone  (2700),  Yathabyin  (2700),  Poung  (2400),  Kaw-kareit 
(3300),  and  Kado  (2200). 

§  15.  Tavoy  Disteict  is  bounded  B.  by  the  Tenaaserim 
range,  N.  by  Amherst,  W.  by  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  S.  by  Mergui. 
Area,  7150  sq.  m.  Population,  84,988.  The  main  range  rises 
to  5000  ft.  between  British  teiritory  and  Siam,  and  is  crossed 
by  three  passes — in  the  N.  the  Htandoung,  by  which  the  journey 
from  Tavoy  to  Bangkok  occupies  16^  days;  S.  the  Amya,  12 
days,  but  dangerous ;  and  38  m.  farther  S.  the  Mai-bhona,  used 
only  by  the  Earengs.  The  Natyadouuff  Pass  is  50  m. 
higher  up  the  frontier  than  the  Amya  Pass ;  by  it  the  telegraph 
line  runs  to  Bangkok.  A  spur  rising  into  Na-wa-loo  hill,  21  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Tavoy,  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Tavoy  and 
Tenasaerim  riveis.  The  slopes  are  suitable  for  a  sanitarium  and 
coffee  and  cinchona  culture.    The  Ma-hlwai  spur,  the  N.  bound-. 
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aiy.  Bends  off  a  low  tange  fbrming  the  W.  watershed  of  the 
Tavof,  which  falls  into  the  sea  40  m.  below  Tavoy  town.  The 
Teuas^erim  has  two  sources,  separated  by  80  m.,  and  uniting  at 
Met-ta ;  it  flows  into  Uergui.  The  MoaooB  islands  lie  from  9 
to  13  m.  off  the  coast  with  a  safe  channel  within  and  between 
the  soutliern  and  middle  groups.  Tavoy  (13,600),  chief  town  ; 
to  the  S.  is  island  of  same  name,  with  a  giKxl  harbour,  Port 
Owen.  To  the  N.  are  ruiss  of  old  Tavo;  or  Myo-houng,  the 
ruler  of  wbii'h,  in  1T52,  ma<1e  overtures  to  the  East  India 
Company.  In  thid  and  the  next  district  there  are  the  same 
equable  climate  and  bountiful  rainfall  as  in  the  Wainad  and 
Ceylon,  and  land  ia  offered  on  favourable  terms. 

§  16.  Meboui  DiSTBici  is  bounded  E.  by  Tenasserim 
range,  Pak-chau  river,  and  Siam,  N.  by  Tavoy,  W.  by  Bay  of 
Seiigal,  and  S.  by  Lower  Siom.  Area,  7810  sq.  .m.  Popula- 
tion, 66,559.  ^m  N.  to  S.  the  district  is  crossed  by  two 
parallel  ridges  with  the  Tenasserim  river  between  them  till  it 
bieaks  tbriiugh  S.W.  to  the  sea  and  a  fine  plain.  The  Palouk 
is  a  small  stream  in  the  N.  with  theruial  springs.  The  Le-gnya 
rises  in  the  E.  or  main  range,  flows  N.  pa-t  town  of  same  name, 
and  then  W.  to  sea.  The  Pafc-ohan,  rising  in  the  main  water- 
parting  near  the  source  of  the  Le-gnya,  flows  S.E.  for  78  miles  to 
Victoria  Point,  forming  the  boundary.  At  Kra,  on  the  side  of 
Siam,  the  isthmus  .is  narrowest,  and  a  project  of  cutting  a  canal 
has  been  broached.  The  chief  pass  between  Mergui  and  Siam 
is  the  Mawdoung  ("tired  bill"),  at  the  eoitrce  of  the  Thien- 
kwon  stream.  Hence,  S.  to  the  source  of  the  Era,  the  people 
are  Siamese,  and  there  are  5  passes  for  pedestrians  only.  The 
Mersul  Arcblpelacco  is  a  large  and  beautiful  hilly  cluster, 
extending  S.  irom  Tavoy  island,  and  iuhabited  by  the  Selungs, 
a  timid  and  neglected  race  who  barter  tripang  with  the  Malays 
and  Burmese  for  rice  and  spirits;  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionaries hare  reduced  their  language  to  writing.  Maingy,  in 
12°  32'  N.  lat,  and  St.  Matthew's  in  10°  52',  can  be  seen  from 
11  to  13  miles  off  Mergui  (8700),  chief  town  and  port  on 
island  at  mouth  of  Tenasserim  river,  on  site  of  the  old  city,  in 
which  76  En^ish  merchants  were  massacred  by  the  Siamese  in 
1695.  Here  the  trigonometrical  base  line-  was  laid  down  in 
1880. 

5  17.  Shwb-oyeks  Disteict  is  hounded  E.  by  Salween 
district,  N.  by  Toung-ugoo,  W.  by  Tharawadi  and  Prome,  and 
S.  by  Amherst.  Area,  5567  eq.  m.  Population,  171,144, 
The  district  is  shut  in,  in  the  Tsit-toung  valley,  between  the 
Pegu  Boma  and  Poung-loung  ranges.     Across  the  latter  the  N. 
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route  ruM  up  the  valley  of  the  Baw-ga-ta,  and  across  the 
Thay et-peng-keng-dat  hill  to  Ean-loo-doo,  the  N.  post  in  Salween ; 
the  central  route  is  up  the  valleys  of  the  Moot-ta-ma  and  the 
Mar-dar  to  Pa-pwon  j  the  S.  passes  from  near  the  source  of  the 
Moot-ta-Dia,  across  the  high  Thwot-ta-bat  to  Hpsrwa-ta,  on  the 
Bhee-leng  river.  The  Poung-loung  range  rises  to  4000  ft.  in  the 
Tsek-le  hill  opposite  Shwe-gyeen  town,  and  terminates  in  the 
Ke-la-tha  hill  above  Eong-rwa,  with  a  conspicuous  pagoda.  The 
passes  over  the  Roma  range  are  mere  tracks.  The  Tait-touu^r, 
called  also  the  Toung-ngoo  and  Poung-loung,  above  Shwe-gyeen, 
enters  the  district  from  Upper  Burma,  at  its  N.  border,  and 
continues  a  tortuous  course  to  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  navigable 
throughout  by  steam  launches,  and  famous  ibr  its  tidal  wave. 
Its  affluents  are  small  rocky  streams,  of  which  the  chief  are 
the  Ewon,  forming  the  N.  border,  and  from  the  E.  the  Be-nwe, 
the  Rouk-thwa,  the  Moon,  and  the  Shwe-gyeea  The  Bhee- 
lens  from  the  Salween  hills,  the  h^hway  between  Maulniein 
and  the  Tsit-toung  in  the  rains,  flows  S.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mai  taban, 
also  with  a  tidal  bore.  There  are  5  lakes,  the  picturesque 
Htoon-daw  and  Mwai-dweng,  and  the  Tsaweng  and  Mee-kyoung- 
goung,  in  the  Moon  region ;  and  the  Nga-tbwar-zoot,  S.  of  the 
Bhee-leng.  Shwe-aryeen  (8000),  chief  town,  at  the  junction  of 
river  of  same  name  with  the  Tsit-toung,  which  sometimes  floods 
it  Eyaik-hto  {"  royal  boundary  "),  at  the  foot  of  the  Poung- 
loung  range  on  the  Ea-dat,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  high  road 
from  Maulmein  to  Toung-ngoo.  Bhee-lenf ,  a  river  of  same 
name,  with  ancient  pagoda  to  N.  Tait-toims,  on  left  bank  of 
river  of  same  name,  taken  by  the  British  in  first  war.  Kyouk- 
gyee,  34  m.  above  Shwe-gyeeo,  a  betel-nut  mart.  Moon,  to 
the  H".,  with  a  traveller's  bungalow.  Weng-ba-dav,  T  m. 
below  Tsit-toung,  chief  halting-place  for  boats,  with  manufacture 
of  pots  for  salt- boilers, 

§  18.  TouHG-KOOo  District  {" hill  spur")  (Nat-toung),  ia 
bounded  E.  by  the  "  great  watershed  "  of  the  Pa- Wan  or  Tenaa- 
serim  Roma,  N.  by  Upper  Burma,  from  which  it  is  marked  off 
by  Lord  Dalbonsie's  line  of  masonry  pillars,  W.  by  the  Pegu 
Roma,  and  S.  by  Shwe-gyeen.  Area,  6354  sq.  m.  Popula- 
tion, 128,848.  Besides  two  ranges,  the  Poung-loung  trends  E. 
through  the  district  to  meet  the  NtLt-toungr  mountains ;  these 
tower  into  the  crystalline  granite  peak  (8000  ft.)  between  the 
Tsit-toung  and  the  Salween,  which  bounds  the  empire  farther  E. 
Of  the  Tsit-toung  the  chief  tributaries  in  the  district,  partly 
navigable,  are  the  Ishwa,  Kha-boung,  Hpyoo,  and  the  Kwon  on 
the  W.,  and  on  the  E.  the  Bheng-byai,  Kan-nee,  Thouk-re-gal^ 
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and  Rouk-tha-wa.  This  hilly  conntry  wae  a  proTince  of  the 
P^gSn  kmgdom,  with  a  capital  on  the  lehwa,  20  m.  N.  of  the 
present  diief  town,  and  afterwards  tin  independent  kingdom,  at 
war  with  both  Pegu  and  Ava,  the  latter  of  which  finally  con- 
qnered  it  in  1512.  The  Karengs  are  numerous,  among  whom 
the  American  Baptiet  Xi^onaries  have  made  many  conrerte. 
Touns-Dffoo  (17,800),  chief  town  and  cantonment  on  right 
bank  of  Tait-toimg,  7  m.  from  frontier,  295  m.  by  water  and 
170  m.  by  land  from  Rangoon,  with  ruins  of  golden  palace  of 
Toung-ngoo  dynasty.  A  railway  of  163J  m,  from  Rangoon  to 
Toung-ngoo  is  under  confitructlon.  Thaudoumr-cryee  (4500 
ft.),  experimental  sanitarium  on  plateau  23  m,  from  Toung-ngoo, 
with  cinchona  plantation. 

§  19.  Saxweeh  Distkkti  is  bounded  E.  by  Zeng-mai  in 
Siam,  N.  by  Kareng-nee,  W.  by  Toung-ngoo  and  Shwe^een, 
and  S.  1^  Shwe-gyeen  and  Amheist.  Area,  4646  sq.  m. 
Population,  30,009.  "  The  whole  country  is  a  wilderness  of 
mountaina;"  the  Poung-loung  run  N.W.  and  S.E.  in  three 
principal  ranges  drained  by  tbe  Salween,  Rwon-za-leng,  and 
Bhee-leng,  and  traversed  by  Shan  caravans  to  Rangoon  and 
Maulmein.  The  Rwon-za-leng,  rising  in  extreme  N.,  is  navi- 
gable to  Pa-pwon,  save  in  the  rains,  when  the  violence  of  the 
current  forbids  ascent,  and  almost  descent.  Pbt-vwoti  (800), 
administrative  headquarters,  on  the  Rwon-za-leng,  under  an 
Assistant-CommisBioner.  This  district  is  the  base  of  the  Maul- 
mein foresters,  who  extract  timber  from  the  vast  teak  tracts 
across  the  Sdween.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Kareng 
(Karoon  =  native  name)  race,  "  among  whom  the  reaulta  of  the 
kboura  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  have  the  appearance  of 
being  almost  miraculous." — {Government  Gazetteer  of  Brituk 
Burma.)  The  Karengs  claim  to  have  come  from  China,  but 
Colonel  Yule  does  not  admit  that  they  are  from  Yunan,  the 
Carajan  of  Marco  Polo.  They  are  in  three  tribes — the  Sgau, 
the  Pvo  (South  Karengs),  and  the  Bghai  (Kareng-nee);  they 
number  nearly  half  a  million.    ■ 

§  20.  *Kabeng-NBb  States. — Protected  by  the  British 
(Jovemment,  and  witb  independence  guaranteed  by  its  treaty  of 
1875  with  King  of  Burma.  Kareng-nee,  the  N.B.  comer  of 
British  Burma  on  right  bank  of  Salween.  Western  and 
Eastern  or  Bed  Kareng-nee  are  under  chiefs,  who  call  them- 
selves Kara,  of  the  Bghai  tribe  of  Karengs;  the  Gar-kho  are 
of  the  Pwo  tribe,  N.  and  E.  of  the  Toung-ngoo  district. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

PHOVINCE  or  THE  ANDAUAN  J 

S  1.  The  Fifteen  lelandB.  %  2.  Oatljiog  lalanda.  g  3.  Andaman 
Islands.  %  t.  Nicobar  Archipelago,  §  6.  Larger  Nicobar  Islands. 
S  9.  The  Conviots, 

§  1.  The  Fiftbbn  Islands. — Thia,  the  great  penal  aettlement 
for  life  convicts  fi^m  aU  India,  was  first  occupied  by  the 
GoTemment  of  India  in  1789,  was  soon  abandoned  on  Bi^^ount 
of  unhealthineaB,  and  wae  again  occupied  on  10th  March  1856, 
chiefly  for  mutineers  or  determined  rebels  in  the  Sepoy  War. 
Since  October  1871  the  local  administratioa-haa  lieen  under  a 
Chief  Commissioner  and  Superintendent  in  direct  correspond; 
ence  with  the  Oovenmient  of  India.  From  the  Negrais  Point 
of  the  Aiakan  Roma  range  in  British  Burma  to  Acheen  Head  in 
Sumatra,  15  lai^  and  many  small  islands  extend  down  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  at  a  distance  of  700  miles  irom  Calcutta,  parallel  with 
the  Burman  coast,  off  which  they  lie  about  200  miles.  The 
islands  are  in  three  separate  groups  :  the  2  Oocoa,  4  Anda- 
mans,  and  6  Nioobars.  They  may  be  considered  mountain- 
tops  of  the  continuation  of  the  Arakau  Roma  range,  lying  along 
the  Kne  of  volcanic  action  which  extends  down  to  the  N.  of 
Australia.  They  all  seem  to  indicate  "  a  submarine  range, 
stretching  in  a  curve  to  which  the  meridian  forme  a  tangent 
between  Cape  Negrais  and  Sumatra;  and  though  this  curved 
line  measures  700  miles,  the  widest  sea  space  is  less  than  90." 
(FuZe.)  The  ares  is  estimated  at  3385  sq.  m.,  and  the  popula- 
tion at  about  30,000. 

§  2.  OuTLYiNB  Islands, — The  Preparis  lales,  a  small 
group,  of  which  the  Cow  and  Calf  are  the  principal,  lie  S.  of 
Point  Negrais,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  Preparis  N. 
channel,  in  H°  50'  N.  lat.  and  93°  25'  E.  long.  Preparis 
Island,  the  most  northern,  is  a  dangerous-lookmg  place,  from 
which  coral  reefs  nm  out  for  8  miles,  with  sandstones  and 
unfossiliferoufl  shales,  roamed  over  by  pigs  and  monkeys — the 
latter  unknown  in  the  Audamans — and  without  palms.     Coco 
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or  Eeellne  Islea,  two  islands  iiirther  S.,  are  separated  from  the 
above  by  Preparis  S.  channel ;  discovered  b7  Keeling  in  1609, 
and  named  from  the  abundance  of  cocoa-palms  which  fringe  the 
foreata  that  cover  their  central  elevation.  Great  Oooo,  the 
more  northern,  is  6  m.  long  and  2  m.  broad,  with  iow  sand- 
stone bills  ;  visited  in  N.E.  monsoon  by  Burmese  to  collect  and 
dry  cocoa-nuts.  In  1849  (April),  4  EurO[ieans  and  8  Burmese 
settled  here,  but  several  died.  Oovemment  offered  a  lease  of 
the  island  for  £2000  a  year.  Two  miles  off  is  Table  Island, 
with  light  visible  for  22  miles  in  clear  weather,  on  S.W.  end. 
Little  Oooo,  2^  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad,  to  the  S.,  cousists 
chiefly  of  sandstones  rising  to  an  elevated  plateau.  Ifar- 
kondam,  45  m.  E.  of  Port  Comwallis,  in  13°  24'  N.  lat,  and 
94°  12'  E.  long.,  is  an  extinct  volcano  with  cone  {1300  ft.)  like 
Stromboli.  Barren  laland,  in  12°  17'  N.  lat.,  and  93°  54'  E. 
long.,  a  volcanic  island  with  circuit  of  6  m.,  lies  36  m,  S.  of 
the  Andaman  Archipelago ;  the  crater  of  the  little  cone  (975  ft.) 
was  very  active  in  1795,  and  still  sends  forth  a  thin  column  ik 
white  vajxiur  and  sulphurous  iumes.  There  are  sulphur 
deposits  of  little  economic  value.  All  these  islands  are  unin- 
habited by  permanent  dwellers. 

'  5  3.  The  Andaman  Islands  are  so  named  probably  from 
the  Agatkon  Daimoaog  N&os  of  Ptolemy,  corrupted  into  An- 
daman by  the  Arabs,  who  converted  the  ii6»oi  Baroutsai  or 
Nicobars  into  Baloos.  Marco  Polo  calls  the  Andamans,  which 
he  passed,  by  the  dual  form  Angamanin,  or  Two  AmJaniana. 
The  group  lies  for  166  m.  between  10°  30'  and  13°  45'  N.  lat 
and  92°  and  94°  E.  long.  Area,  2700  sq,  m.  The  people  are 
woolly- haired  naked  Negritos,  or  Oriental  negroes  of  small 
stature,  in  seven  tribes,  whom  the  British  officers  an<l  chaplains 
are  doing  something  to  raise  from  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism 
by  "  homee,"  and  an  orphanage.  The  language  of  the  South  An- 
damanese  has  been  reduced,  partially,  to  writing  under  the  name 
of  Eojingijida  or  Elakabeada,  into  which  the  Lord's  Prayer  baa 
been  transbted.  The  geological  structure  consists  of  sandstones 
of  tertiary  age  like  those  in  Arakan,  with  nests  of  coal,  and 
serpeotinous  rocks  in  the  high  lands,  all  covered  by  forests  of 
valuable  woods  and  rare  orchids ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  coral 
reefe.  The  scenery  of  the  islets  and  channels  is  most  beantifuL 
North  A  Ti'^fl  ""*■".  57  m.  long,  with  Saddle  Mountain 
(2400  ft.),  and  Port  Comwallis,  a  landlocked  bay  on  N.K 
Mde,  where  Lieutenant  Blair,  in  1792,  eatahhshed  a  settlement 
which  was  abandoned  in  1796  for  Penarg.  Separated  ftiDm 
thia  iaiand  by  the  AnHamtin  Strait,  a  fetid  creek,  is  Middle 
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The  principal  island,  geparated  from  that  by  the  narrow 
and  navigable  Middle  Straits,  is  Soutb  Andaman,  49  m. 
long.  Here,  on  tlie  S.E.,  ia  the  capital  of  the  settlement. 
Port  Blair,  named  after  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
who  in  1789  first  Burveyed  and  attempted  to  colonise  it; 
a  landlocked  bay  7^  m.  long,  shut  in  by  Roea  iBland 
(80  acres),  the  residence  of  the  Oliief  Commissioner.  Here 
tea  has  been  snceesslully  cultivated.  Farther  up,  2^  m., 
is  Ohatham  Island,  which  Blair  abandoned  for  Port  Com- 
wailis ;  now  depot  of  the  artificer  corps.  Farther  up,  2J  m., 
is  Viper  Island,  reached  through  Navy  Bay,  wliere  is  the 
chain  gang  for  violent  convicte.  On  N.  side  of  the  bay  is 
Hope  Town,  the  landing-place  where  the  Viceroy  Lord  Mayo 
was  assassinated  in  1871  by  a  Muhammadiin  fanatic,  leading 
to  Mount  Harriet  (1185  ft,),  a  sanitarium  with  magnificent 
views.  At  S.  entrance  of  bay,  fronting  Ross  Island,  is  the 
peninsula  of  Aberdeen,  a  farm  clearing  of  male  convicts,  and 
Haddo,  the  female  settlement.  Two  m.  across  from  the  head 
of  the  bay  ia  Port  Mouat,  with  Andamanese  "  home "  and 
shore  frequented  by  turtle,  caught  for  the  Calcutta  clubs. 
Separated  from  the  South  Island  by  Macpheraon  Straits  ia 
Rutland  Island,  II  m.  long.  These  four  islands  are  some- 
times termed  the  Great  Andaman,  which  is  divided  by  Duncan 
Pass^  from  the  Little  ATKlniTnnTi,  30  m.  by  17  m. 

Off  the  Middle  and  South  Andamans,  to  the  £.,  and 
divided  from  them  by  Diligent  Straits,  which  is  used  by 
eteamera  during  daylight,  is  the  Mutlnr  Archipelago, 
with  eilible  binls'  nests  fanned  out  to  a  Chinaman ;  the 
beautiful  islands  are  named  after  Henty  Lawrence,  Havelock, 
Neil,  Outram,  and  Sir  Hugh  Koee.  Here  the  "Briton" 
and  "Runnymede,"  with  troops,  were  wrecked  in  1844,  in 
one  of  the  cyclones  which,  originating  in  this  region,  sweep 
up  to  Bengfd.  Other  islets  are  the  N.  and  8.  Sentinel, 
Olnque,  and  Labjrrinth,  off  S.W.  coast,  and  Interview 
Island,  off  N.W.  coast ;  from  the  last  the  only  untrained  native 
who  has  yet  been  taken  irom  the  islands  was  removed  to  Cal- 
cutta, where,  after  some  attempts  to  civilise  hmi,  he  died. 

5  4.  The  NicoBAB  Islands  are  the  Nakavaram  of  the 
Arab  geographers,  the  Necuveran  of  Mnrco  Polo,  and  probably 
the  Nalo-kilo-chen  (Narikela-dvipa)  or  cocoa-nut  islands  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen  T'hsang.  The  name  appears  more  dis- 
tinctly in  Nankouri,  the  principal  island.  The  .Nloobar 
r„3t,7=^-,nGt.>Ot^lc 
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Arohlpelaffo,  called  hj  the  Msieys,  who  vimt  it  for  trade,  the 
SambillangB  or  Nioe  Islaude,  and  consisting  of  nine  large  and 
eleven  smalter  islands,  lies  S.  of  the  Andamans,  between  6°  40' 
and  9°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  92'  and  94°  E.  long.  Area,  about  736 
sq.  m.  PopuJation,  6000 ;  said  to  be  "  feat  dying  out."  Ee- 
Bides  the  Nicobarese  of  Malay  origin,  who  fringe  the  coasts, 
there  are  aborigines  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Nicohar  called 
Shob^ngs,  and  reported  as  of  Mongolian  origin.  All  attempts, 
spreading  over  more  than  a  century,  to  form  proeperouB  trading 
and  miaaionary  settlements  on  the  island  by  the  Danes  and 
Americans,  and  by  MoraTiana,  Lutherans,  and  Jesuits,  were 
frustrated  by  the  imhealthiness  of  the  sites  selected,  till  1869, 
when  the  repeated  vrecldng  of  vessels  and  destruction  of  crews 
forced  the  Glovemment  of  India  to  take  possession.  Since  that 
year  Nankouri  has  been  a  penal  settlement  subordinate  to  Port 
Blair.  The  coast  tribes  live  in  raised  beehive-like  huts,  as  in 
lake  dwellings,  have  abundant  food  from  sea  and  land,  with 
the  same  refuse  heaps  as  in  the  Andamans,  known  as  kitchen- 
middens.  Professor  Ball  notices  words  and  customs  which  they 
have  in  common  with  the  Paharias  or  Dravidian  hillmen  of  Raj-  ■ 
mahaJ,  the  SavBras  of  Oriaso,  and  the  Garos  who  extend 
nearly  to  Negrais,  and  whose  word  for  a  freeman  is  Nakoba. 
The  larger  ishmds  are  surrounded  by  coral  rocks  forming  raised 
beaches,  and  consist  of  magnesian  claystonea  of  tertiary  age,  with 
serpentinouH  rocks  on  the  high  lands,  as  in  the  Andamans. 

§  B,  Cak-Nioobab,  the  northmoat  of  the  chain,  80  m.  E. 
of  Little  Andaman,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Ten  Degrees 
Ohannel,  is  6  m.  long  and  5  m.  broad,  and  well  peopled  with 
six  villagea.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  cocoa-nuts,  fr^t  and 
hogs  abound.  Batti  Malvc,  a  wedge-like  rock,  hence  sometimes 
called  Quoin,  to  8.,  ia  uninhabited.  Chowry  ia  an  orchard-like 
friendly  island  which  aupplies  the  group  with  pottery.  TerresBa, 
6  m.  S.,  where  French  Jesuit  missionaries  settled  for  a  time, 
with  Bompoka,  2  m.  off,  is  also  inhabited  by  f^  Nicobareae. 
Tillangehong,  to  £.  of  above,  ia  well  wooded  but  uninhabited. 
Eatchell,  S.E.  of  Terressa,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  safe 
channel,  is  covered  with  wood,  and  has  caves  with  guano  deposits. 
Nanbourl  (4  aq.  m.)  island,  and  also  harbour,  formed  Uke  a 
cross,  between  this  and  the  two  neighbouring  ielands,  Cannorta 
and  Trinkat,  is  the  chief  station  of  the  archipelago,  under  an 
Extra -Assistant  Commissioner,  with  many  villages,  of  which 
Malacca  is  the  principal ;  here  are  graves  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries. It  js  distant  225  m.  from  Port  Blair,  and  390  from 
Rangoon.      At  Cross  Harbour  waa  the  Moravian  settlement 
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called  HennEm  Carmorta,  on  N.  side  of  harbour,  16  m.  long 
and  2  to  5  broad.  Here  the  stones  of  the  Austrian  factory  of 
Maria  Thereea,  built  by  Bolts  who  defied  Clive  and  was  deported 
from  India,  were  used  to  build  the  British  magazine  ;  from  this 
Denmark  long  tried  to  govern  the  archipelago,  and  here  is  the 
British  convict  settlement.  Trinkat,  small  island  fronting  E. 
end  of  Carmorta,  is  covered  with  betel  and  cocoa-nut  palms. 
Sombrero  Channel  shuts  ofT  the  Bouthernmost  portion  of  the 
chain  of  islands.  Little  Nicobar,  with  good  soil,  risee  to  1000 
ft.  Qreat  Nioobar,  separated  from  the  above  by  St.  George's 
Channel,  is  30  m.  long  and  15  m.  broad,  with  hill  rising  to 
2000  ft.  on  N.E.  to  the  Oalatea  river  falling  into  Galatea  Bay. 
This  is  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  Empire  of  British  India, 
in  6°  iO'  N.  lat.,  and  80  m.  N.  of  Acheen,  in  Dutch  Sumatra, 
to  which  the  life  convicts  on  the  Nicobars  have  sometimes 
escaped  in  an  open  boat.  Eondul,  Montschall,  Treis,  Track, 
and  Merol,  the  other  islands  of  this  southern  portion  of  the 
archipelago,  are  small  and  generally  iminbabited. 

§  6.  The  Convicts. — Since  the  occupation  of  Port  Blair  in 
1858,  and  of  Carmorta  in  1871,  above  20,000  convicts  have 
been  sent  from  India  to  these  penal  stationa.  The  number 
there  resident  is  now  rarely  above  8000.  Every  year  some 
500  life-term  convicts  are  banished  to  these  islands,  which 
clearing  and  cnltivation  promise  to  make  as  healthy  as  they  are 
beautifiU.  M.  de  Roepetorf^  one  of  the  officials,  thus  describes 
the  penal  system  : — 

"  The  murderers  and  other  criminals  who  have  escaped  being 
banged  in  their  own  Provinces  are  sent  to  Port  Blair.  On 
arrival  a.  convict  haa  heavy  irons  on ;  these  are  at  once  taken 
off  and  lighter  ones  substituted.  He  is  then  put  in  a  mess- 
gang,  which,  to  a  Hindoo,  ia  a  great  punishment.  After  six 
months  one  leg-iron  is  removed,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of 
another  six  months.  If  the  man  has  behaved  ^rell  during  the 
first  year,  he  may  be  allowed  to  cook  his  own  food.  Thus  he 
remains  until  he  has  completed  four  years,  when  he  is  pro- 
moted to  receive,  besides  his  rations.  Is.  6d,  per  mensem.  At 
the  end  of  seven  years,  the  convict,  having  completed  his  term 
.  of  penal  servitude,  has  his  pay  raised  to  2s.  per  mensem,  and 
he  may  then  be  promoted  to  a  petty  ofBcership  or  servant,  or 
put  into  a  place  of  trust  and  better  himself.  After  ten  years 
he  becomes  a  fiist-claas  convict,  and  he  may  then  get  a  license, 
whereby  he  is  allowed  to  build  a  house  and  take  up  some  trade, 
and  he  may  be  allowed  to  marry.  Finally,  after  twenty 
years,  he  may  be  pardoned  and  released.    The  convicts  control 
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themaelTeB:  to  every  100  men  7  petty  officers  are  allotted, 
who  are  reaponaible  for  them  by  day  and  ni^t.  Transporta- 
tion improves  them.  Idleness  is  very  often  at  the  root  of  the 
evil  that  brought  them  into  trouble.  They  have  regujar  hours, 
are  disciplined,  tmd  find  out  veiy  soon  that  a  plodding  steady 
man  can  get  on  well.  No  serious  plot  could  well  be  executed, 
for  a  Brahman  would  tell  on  a  low-caste  man,  and  a  Muaalman 
would  not  trust  a  Hindoo.  There  are  fair-fiiced  Pereians  and 
Kashmeeris,  true  Arabs,  little  stnrdy  hillmen,  dirty  Panjabis, 
dark-faced  Tamils,  slender  Bengalis,  Malays,  Chinese,  Burmese, 
Telingis,  Cingalese,  and  many  other  nationalities  mised  to- 
gether. The  prince  and  ttie  beggar,  the  high-bean  Brahman 
considering  himeelf  the  incarnation  of  the  deity,  and  the  outcast, 
all  march  together  in  the  same  file — the  one  is  number  19,007, 
the  other  19,008." 
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CHAPTER  rX 

THE  NOETH-WESTEHN  PKOVINOB,  WITH  OUDH — OKNIEAL. 

%  I.  HuriB.  g  2.  Size  and  FositioD.  %  3.  Flijaicul  DivisioDB.  %  i. 
Caoals.  g  5.  Railways.  9  6.  Froducta  and  Trade.  §  7.  Laud 
Tenures.     §  8.  The  People  and  Diatricts. 

§1,  Name, — The  North-'Westem  Province  including 
Oudh,  or  Hindustan  proper,  is  known  iu  the  history  of  Britiah 
India  ae  the  Provinces  to  the  N.W.  of  Calcutta  and  Lower 
BengaL  They  became  British  in  the  period  Irom  the  cession  of 
the  Dewani  or  civil  jurisdiction  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Alum  to 
Clive  on  12th  August  1765,  to  the  conqueBts  of  Lake  in  1801. 
They  were  oi^aniaed  under  the  Parliamentary  charter  of  1833 
as  a  fourth  Presidency  governed  from  Agra,  and  then  as  a 
Licutenant-Govemoiship,  administered  from  Allahabad  after  the 
Mutiny  of  1857-8.  Oudh,  which  had  been  annexed  in  1856 
for  the  hopeless  misrule  of  the  Nawab  Wazeers,  whom  we  bad 
made  kings,  waa  governed  by  a  separate  Chief  Commiseioner  till 
1877,  when  it  was  placed  under  the  Lientenant-Qovemor  at 
Allahabad.  For  all  geographical  as  well  as  most  administrative 
purposes  the  two  territories  form  one  homogeneous  Province. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  "North -Western"  Government  the 
Indian  Empire  has  extended  over  the  Panjab  much  &rther  to 
the  N.W. ;  but  the  only  change  which  it  ia  desirable  now  to 
make  is  to  consider  Oudh  and  that  Government  one,  under  tbe 
name,  in  the  singular,  of  the  North-West«m  Province. 

5  2.  Position. — The  N.W.  Province  is  nearly'  the  size  of 
Italy,  and  not  far  short  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
much  denser  population  than  either.  It  has  an  area  of  111,086 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  44,852,736.  Oudh  alone  has  an 
area  of  24,213,  and  population  of  11,407,625 ;  the  rest  of  the 
Province,  or  old  North- Western  Provinces,  has  an  area  of  86,873, 
including  the  two  Native  States  of  Garhwal  and  Bampoor,  and  a 
population  of  33,445,111.  The  former  has  12  the  latter  37 
districts,  or  49  in  all.  The  united  Province,  thus  &rmed  in 
L  I -■■i>,Ct.)i.)'^lc 
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1877,  lies  between  23°  51'  31"  and  31'  5'  N.  lat  and  77'  i' 
anil  84°  45'  E.  long.  It  U  bounded  E.  by  the  Behar  districts 
of  Bengal  Province,  with  the  Karamnassa  and  portions  of  the 
Ganges,  Gogra,  and  Gandak  between ;  N.  by  Nepal,  Chinese 
Tibet,  and  the  Paigab  State  of  Basliahr,  with  the  Himalaya 
between ;  W.  by  the  Panjab  States  of  Jubal  and  Sinnoor,  fiom 
which  the  Tons  divides  it,  by  the  eastern  (iistrict^  of  the  Paigab, 
and  the  States  of  Bhurtpoor,  Dholpoor,  and  Bhartpoor,  from 
which  the  Jumna  separates  it ;  and  8.  by  the  CentnJ  Province 
division  of  Saugar,  the  States  of  Boondelldiand,  Bewah,  and 
the  Ohutia  Nagpoor  division  of  BengaL 

§  3,  Physical  Divisions. — The  whole  forms  an  alluvial 
plain  sloping  from  the  Himalaya  mountains  and  from  the 
Jumna  with  its  N,  affluent  the  Tons  about  the  77th  parallel 
of  E.  longitude  8.E.  to  the  point  (1)  where  the  Ganges  receives 
the  Gogra  near  Codna  or  Revelgaiij  in  the  Saran  district  of 
Bengal,  and  (2)  where  it  begins  to  rise  into  the  great  plateau 
of  Central  India.  The  North-Western  Province  is  thus  the 
upper  as  Bengal  is  the  lower  basin  of  the  Ganges  and  its  tribu- 
taries, except  the  Brahmapootra.  It  coasists  of  (1)  the  great 
plain  of  the  Doal)  ("  two  waters")  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  once  periodically  swept  by  famines,  but  now  protected 
by  a  network  of  cunals  and  railways  constructed  since  the 
great  drought  of  1833-5  ;  (2)  the  Himalaya  tract  supplying 
the  perennial  waters  from  Garhwal  State  on  the  N.W.  to  the 
Gandak  on  the  E.,  which  divides  Nepal  into  two  ;  (3)  the  trian- 
gular pl^n  of  Bohtlkhaad,  passing  from  the  submontane  tracts 
of  bhabar  or  waterless  jungle  of  boulder  detritus,  and  tarai, 
or  moist  and  malarious  forest,  into  the  alluvium  of  the  river 
plains ;  (4)  the  semicircular  tract  of  the  Goomti  and  Gogra 
valleys  forming  Oudh,  and  the  trana-Gogra  districts ;  (5)  the 
Jumna  -  Oliambal  Plain  so  far  as  not  in  the  Panjab, 
or  Muttra,  Agra,  and  part  of  Etawah ;  (6)  Boondel^hand, 
8.W.  of  the  Junma,  which  passes  from  the  alluvium  of  the 
river  plain  S.W.  into  the  stony  and  hilly  outliers  of  the  Vind- 
hya  and  Kaimoor  ranges;  (7)  the  Qangetio  Valley,  from 
Allahabad  eastward  to  the  0«ndak  and  Son,  the  densely-peopled 
and  cultivated  centre  of  Hindooism,  of  which  Benares  is  the 
capital.  Inferior  to"  Bengal  in  resources  and  trade,  and  not  so 
much  of  a  rabbit-warren  as  the  Hoogll  district  of  Bengal,  the 
North-Western  Province  stands  at  the  head  of  all  as  the  great 
Aryan  land  of  the  early  Hindoo  kingdoms  and  capitals,  and 
the  Hindustan  of  the  Muhammadans,  with  their,  red  stone 
cities  and  unsurpassed  aicbitecture.    While  Bengal  and  Burma 
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are  the  rice,  thia  Province  is  the  wheat  granary  of  Southern 
Asia,  exporting  chiefly  to  Calcutta,  but  more  and  more  largely 
by  two  trunk  systems  of  railway  W.  to  Bombay. 

§  4.  Canals. — The  mountains  and  principal  rivers  have 
been  already  described  iii  Chapter  II.  There  are  ten  systems 
of  canal-works  in  this  Province,  all  constructed  or  opened 
out  since  the  great  famine  of  1837-8,  and  all  protective  so 
far  that  subsequent  famines  like  that  of  1860-1  were  ranch 
modified  in  their  disastrous  influence.  The  ten  systems  have 
been  constructed  at  a  capital  cost  of  6^  millions  sterling,  and 
yield  an  annual  gross  revenue  of  not  less  than  £300,000,  or 
more  than  the  interest  charge.  The  great  Ganges  Oanal, 
designed  by  Proby  Cautley,  and  begun  in  1842,  was  opened  in 
1854,  and  now  consists  of  654  m.  of  main  stream,  with  up- 
wards or  3000  m.  of  distributing  channels.  From  the  head 
supply  at  Hardwar  it  passes  through  Saharanpoor  and  Muzaf^- 
nagar,  whence  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  Fatehgarh,  sweeps  W. 
through  Meenit,  then  S.E.  through  Boolundshahr  and  AUgarh, 
and  gives  ofl'  the  Etawah  terminal  at  Akrabad,  Continuing 
across  the  W.  comer  of  Etah  and  through  Mainpoori  and  Faruk- 
habad,  it  reaches  the  Ganges  at  Cawnpoor ;  the  other  or  Etawah 
terminal  falls  into  the  Jumna  above  Hameerjxwr,  The  Lower 
OajogeB  Oanal  is  a  southward  extension  of  the  above  to 
Allahabad,  planned  in  1866  and  since  1873  under  construc- 
tion ;  starting  from  the  headworka  at  Narora,  on  the  border  of 
AJigarh,  4  m.  below  the  R^ghat  station  of  the  Oudh  and  Bohil- 
khand  Railway,  the  canal  follows  the  watershed  between  the 
Kali  Nadi  and  Isan,  and  the  Pandoo  and  Rind,  and  runs  S.  of  the 
East  Indian  Railway  to  Allahabad.  Both  are  navigable.  When 
completed,  the  outlay  on  both  will  be  5  millions  sterling.  The 
Bastem  Jumna  OaJial,  opened  in  1830,  has  130  m,  of  main 
and  625  of  distributing  channels.  The  A^a  Oanal,  opened 
in  1874,  ia  75  m.  long.  The  Dehra  Doon  Canals  extend 
for  67  m.  The  Roliilkliand,  BIJnaur,  Boondelkhand, 
Boondelkliand  Survey,  and  Eastern  Qansea  Canals 
are  protective  and  productive  works  of  irrigation  in  local  dis- 
tricts. For  the  generally  well-watered  districts  of  Oudh  the 
Saidah  and  Betwa  Canals  only  have  been  projected. 

§  5.  Railways. — Besides  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  which 
passes  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Province  to  the  S.  of  the 
Ganges,  it  is  opened  up  by  an  annually  extending  system  of 
railways.  The  Bast  Indian  sendH  oif  from  Allahabad  its 
Jubalpoor  sei;tion  of  the  main  communication  between  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  and  at  Giiaziabad,  near  Delhi,  it  joins  the  Sind, 
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Paiyab,  and  Delhi  Bystem,  which  contioues  the  iron  line  to 
Peshawar  on  the  N.,  Sibi  for  Kandahar  on  the  N.W,,  and 
Karachi  on  the  W.  From  opposite  Benarea,  and  again  from 
Oawnpoor,  the  Oudh  and  RohilUuuid  S/aHway  penetrates 
theae  diatricta,  with  mjun  and  branch  lines.  Prom  Agra  the 
Rajpootaua  State  Railway  proceeds  by  Bhartpoor  to  the 
Bombay  and  Baroda  line  on  the  W. ;  the  Slndia  State  Bail- 
way  runs  through  Dholpoor  to  Gwalior  for  69m.;  Oawnpoor 
to  Parukhabad,  87  m.  Many  Ught  railwaya — like  that,  29 
m.,  from  Hathras  to  Muttra,  G-haziiioor  to  Dildamagar, 
13  m.,  Muttra  to  Achneyra,  22|  m.,  and  Bahraich  to  Patna, 
Bhanpoor  to  Kalpi,  to  connect  EohOkand  directly  with  Bombay, 
and  Bareli  to  Pilibheet — are  mider  conatruction  or  survey. 

§  6,  Pkoducts  and  Tkadk. — Of  all  the  great  Provincea  of 
Ini^a  the  North-Westem  is  the  least  rich  in  minerala.  In  the 
beds  of  the  Himalaya  rivers,  and  even  the  streams  of  the  sub- 
Himalaya  rocka,  the  people  wash  for  gold  with  poor  reaults. 
The  Son,  a  river  of  the  Qarhwal  district,  and  the  Eamganga, 
which  it  joins  in  the  Paiti  Doon,  are  auriferous.  There  is  ter- 
tiary coal  in  the  Province  of  no  eeonomic  value.  There  are  iron 
mines  in  Eumaun  leased  to  a  company.  Since  the  abolition  of 
the  export  duty  this  Province  has  become  one  of  the  great  wheat- 
producing  regions.  After  supplying  those  of  ita  own  dense 
population  who  are  able  to  afford  wheat  in  addition  to  or  in 
place  of  barley  or  the  two  millets  joar  and  bqjra,  the  Province 
exports  an  annually  increasing  quantity  of  wheat,  which  is 
limited  only  by  the  expense  of  railway  transit,  chiefly  to  Cal- 
cutta but  iJso  to  Bombay.  The  two  chief  harvesta  of  each  year 
are  the  autumnal  {hhareef),  sown  in  June  and  reaped  in  October- 
November,  and  the  spring  (roSee),  sown  in  Qetober-November 
and  reaped  in  March-April.  Tobacco  is  everywhere  a  home- 
stead culture.  The  commercial  crops  exported,  to  the  value  of 
above  5  millions  sterling  a  year,  are — besides  wheat — oilseeds, 
sugar,  indigo,  tea,  opium,  rice,  cotton,  and  saltpetre.  Tea,  the 
China  plant,  is  cultivated  and  manufactured,  chiefly  green,  for 
export  into  Central  Asia,  on  the  slopes  and  valleys  of  Dehra 
Doon,  Kumaun,  and  GarhwaL  The  imports,  valued  at  3  millions 
sterling,  and  chiefly  from  Calcutta  by  rail,  are  English  piece 
gooda,  twist,  and  yam,  rice  for  the  Bengalee  residents,  and  salt. 
Oawnpoor  is  the  principal  city  of  both  export  and  import. 
Besides  sugar,  indigo,  and  coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  Engliah  rum 
and  beer,  the  principal  manufacturea  are  ornamental  metal-work, 
brocades,  m11^  wood  and  stone  carved  vases,  carpets,  leather,  , 
and  tents,    liie  trade  with  Tibet  and  Nepal  ia  steadily  increas- 
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ing ;  it  is  of  the  annaal  value  of  a  million  sterling,  of  which  one- 
tenth  is  with  Tibet  in  boras,  salt,  and  wool  imports  chiefly. 

5  7.  Lun>  Tbkttres. — (1)  In  the  B^.W.  Prorince  the 
Benares  Division  was  put  under  the  same  Permanent  Settle- 
ment as  Bengal  proper,  and  the  other  districts  received  the 
promise  of  a  permanent  settlement  on  certain  conditions,  which 
have  been  discussed  up  almost  to  the  present  day.  Except  the 
districts  of  Benares,  the  Province  is  under  Thirty  Tears' 
Leasee.  Since  the  completion,  in  1842,  of  Mr,  R.  M,  Bird's 
first  thirty  yeais'  settlements,  the  land-tax  assessmente  have 
been  again  revised,  after  survey,  and  fixed  for  a  farther  period 
of  thirty  years  in  all  the  temporarily  settled  districts.  A  cadas- 
tral survey  has  been  made  of  the  four  pennanently  settled  dis- 
tricts. With  few  exceptions  the  land  tenures  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  classes — mmeendaree,  putleedaree,  and  bhyachara. 
Zameendaree  tenures  are  those  in  which  the  whole  land  is  held 
and  managed  in  common,  and  the  rents  and  whole  profits  of  the 
estate  are  thrown  into  one  common  stock,  and  divided  amongst 
the  several  proprietors,  whose  rights  are  estimated  according  to 
fractional  shares,  whether  of  a  rupee  or  of  the  local  unit  of  land 
measure  known  as  a  beegah.  Putteedaree  tenures  may  be 
divided  into  perfect  and  imperfeet  putteedaree  or  bhyachara. 
Perfect  putteedaree  is  that  tenure  wherein  the  whole  lands  are 
held  in  severalty  by  the  different  proprietors,  all  of  whom  are 
jointly  responsible  for  the  Oovemment  revenue,  though  each  is 
theoretically  responsible  only  for  the  quota  represented  by  the 
proportion  of  the  land  he  holds  to  the  whole  estate.  Imperfect 
putteedaree  is  where  portions  of  the  land  are  held  in  severalty, 
and  portions  in  common,  with  a  joint  responsibility  for  the 
Giovemment  demand.  In  this  case  the  revenue  is  primarily 
made  up  from  the  rents  of  the  common  lands,  and  the  remainder 
by  a  baeh,  or  coss  proportioned  to  the  holdings  in  severalty,  and 
calculated  either  by  custom  or  on  a  fixed  scale.  Talookdaree 
estates  are  those  in  which  the  profits  remaining  after  the 
Government  revenue  has  been  paid  are  divided  amongst  differ- 
ent proprietors  or  classes  of  proprietors,  the  one  superior  and  the 
other  inferior.  In  such  cases  a  subsettlement  is  usually  made 
between  the  inferior  proprietors  and  the  superior,  who  is  known 
as  the  talookdar.  AJi  estate  may  pass  by  the  agreement  of  the 
sharers  from  one  class  to  another,  the  joint  responsibility  re- 
maining inviolate.  The  tendency  is  to  increase  Uie  number  of 
perfect  putteedaree  holdings  by  a  partition  of  the  common  lands. 

(2)  In  Oudh,  before  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  land  system  of 
the  N.W.  Province  was  attempted.     As  the  tenants  who  had 
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been  made  proprietore  invited  the  Talookdar  landlorda  to  resume 
their  estates,  Lord  Canning  made  a  Bettlement  with  266  of  the 
latter,  preserving  the  rights  of  the  BubproprietorB  and  tenants, 
to  vhich  eubeequent  legislation  has  been  directed.  The  land 
tenures  of  Oudh,  in  their  general  featiuea,  resemble  very  closely 
those  prevailing  throughout  Upper  India  ;  they  may  be  broadly 
clasBified  as  held  directly  or  induectly  from  the  State.  The 
first  may  be  subdivided  into — (A)  Talookdaree  estates;  (B) 
Zameendaree  or  btufreed  estates ;  (C)  estates  held  in  fee  simple. 
Estates  of  the  first  class  are  held  by  the  Talookdars,  who  were 
settled  with  immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny, 
and  those  of  the  second  are  the  property  of  the  ordinary 
zameendars,  or  small  landowners  of  the  country.  It  ia  with 
regard  to  the  Talookdaree  estates  that  the  land  tenures  of 
Oudh  dififer  chiefly  from  thoee  of  the  N.W.  Province.  Whereas 
in  the  older  Provinces  the  tendency  was  to  set  aside  the  large 
landlord  and  engage  direct  with  the  imder-proprietors  and  ten- 
ants, in  Oudh  the  petition  and  rights  of  the  Talookdar,  as  pro- 
prietor of  the  land,  have  been  fully  recognised.  The  Talookdars 
fflid  zameendars  alike  possess  the  full  right  of  property  in  their 
estates,  which  they  can  alienate  or  dispose  of  a«  they  please ; 
but  they  differ  from  each  other  in  the  degree  of  security  on 
which  their  titles  rest.  Protected  by  Act  I.  of  1859,  the  title 
of  a  Talookdar  is  unassailable,  except  upon  a  cause  of  action 
which  must  have  arisen  subsequent  to  the  settlement  which  was 
made  with  him  alter  the  reoccupation  of  the  Province ;  whereas 
the  zameendar  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called  on  by  the 
courts  to  defend  a  suit  in  which  the  cause  of  action  may  have 
arisen  before  annexation.  By  the  same  Act,  too,  the  Talookdar 
has  been  freed  frvm  the  provisions  of  the  ordinary  Hindoo 
Shasters  and  Muhammadan  Shar'a  which,  except  when  overridden 
by  a  strongly  defined  family  custom,  usually  regulate  succession 
and  inheritance  among  the  Mufreed  zameendars ;  and  out  of  the 
256  Talookdars  of  Oudh  a  large  number  have  adopted  the  law 
of  primogeniture.  Subject  to  certain  provisions,  every  Talook- 
dar can  bequeath  by  will  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  his  estate. 
Omitting  the  two  Native  States,  the  whole  revenue  of  which 
goes  to  the  chiefs,  the  land  of  the  N.W.  Province  with  Oudh 
yields  above  5|  millions  sterling,  of  which  upwards  of  half  a 
million  is  from  estates  paying  a  fixed  tax.  The  State  demand 
b  nominally  fixed  at  50  per  cent  of  the  assumed  rental ;  but 
cesses  are  levied  at  generally  increasing  rates  for  schools,  roads, 
police,  and  other  local  objects.  The  44  millions  of  the  united 
Proviooe  paid  a  gross  revenue  of  £7,202,663  in  1880-51,  of 
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N.tli«  of  Settlement. 

Afenln-q. 

Animal  nreniw 

Settled  in  perpetaitv— 
Oudh     . 

10,  «6 

47,74,tIS6 
8,71.678 

3.44,81.825 

1.86.07,512 

16.32.477 
6,133 

4,56,666 
3,960 

17,36,803 

Srttled  for  SO  years  or  apwards— 
H-W.  ProvincB      .         . 

B4,381 
21,181 

11,229 
40 

1,051 
21 

i,ORl 
85 

Settled  for  10  years  or  under  30— 
N,  W,  ProvmcB      .         . 

Settled  nnder  10  rears— 
N.W.  Pronnoe 

Settlement  in  progress— 
M.W.  Proviaee      . 

T-iS.'"""": 

81,238 
23,2*5 

1,30,81,337 
l,«,91,47l 

Grand  Total— N.W.  Prorinoe  with 

Oudh 

104,183 

6,75,72.808 

5  8.  Thb  People  and  Districts.— The  censua  of  1881 
showed  the  population  of  Oudh  to  be  11,407,625,  and  of  the 
old  N.W.  Province  32,699,493,  an  inca-eaae  ia  Oudh  of  1-67 
per  cent  since  the  cenaiiB  of  1867,  and  in  the  N.W.  Province 
of  6-27  per  cent  since  the  census  of  1872,  or  of  .^■4  per  cent 
on  the  whole.  There  vas  a  remarkable  increase  of  population 
in  some  of  the  permanently -settled  districts  of  the  Benares 
Division,  while  in  the  upper  districts,  in  which  the  effects  of 
&mine  and  fever  had  been  moat  severely  felt,  there  was  little 
if  any  increase,  and  in  more  than  one  a  fklling  off. 

Adding  the  two  Native  States,  the  population  in  1881  stood 
thus  as  to  sex : — 


N.W.  PtOTinoe       .         . 
Oudh      .... 

H.1«. 

FenulsL 

Total 

17,0+1,043 

16,858,450 

32.699.493 

11,407,625 

543,901 

200,623 

•Rampoor 

•Gathwal         .        .        . 

■       282,985 
102,044 

£60,916 
98,478 

23,287,032 

21,4S4,SI0 

44.861,642 
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Civil  Divisionb  ot  British  Termtoey,  1880-81. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  NOETH-WKSTKEN  PEOVINCK-^DISTRICTS. 
Sotith-Eastem  DiMridi. 
3  1.  Alkhabod  City.  §  2.  Allnhnbad.  g  3.  JauupooT.  %  i.  Fateli- 
poor.  S  6.  C&wnpoor.  §  6.  Baada.  g  7.  Hsmeerpoor.  S  S. 
Jalaun.  g  9.  Jhuisi.  §  10.  Lalitpoor.  §  II.  Beuares.  §  12. 
Miriapoor.  g  13.  Ghazipoor.  g  14.  Balia.  %  IG.  Azamgarh. 
g  IS.  Bnsti.     g  10.  Oorakbpoor.     g  18.  Nepal  Frontier. 

North-  Western  Districts  ami  States, 
g  IS.  Agra.  9  20.  Muttra,  g  21.  Mainpoori.  9  22.  Firukhabad. 
g  23.  Etawsh.  g  24.  Etah.  g  25.  Aligarh.  g  26.  Boolundshalir. 
g  27.  Meerut.  g  28.  Uuz&S'Brnagar.  g  29.  Saharanpoor.  g  30. 
Dehra  Doon.  g  31.  Gaihwal.  g  32.  •Tohri-Garhwal  State, 
g  83.  EuiuBDl].  g  S4.  Tarai.  g  35.  *  Bsmpoor  SUte.  g  86. 
Bijnanr.  g  37.  Moradabad.  g  38.  Budaon.  g  3S,  BarelL  g  10. 
Pilibheet.     g  41.  Sbalijahanpoor. 

Soutk-Eastem  Ditlrkts. 
5  1.  Allahabad  City  ("city  of  Allah,"  the  Prayag  or  "junc- 
tion" of  the  Hindoos),  capital  of  ihe  N.W,  Province  since 
1S6S,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  remove^  Irom  Agra, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges 
in  N.  lat.  25°  26',  and  E.  long.  8r  55'  15".  Here  Akbai 
built  the  noble  red  sandstone  fort  in  1575,  calling  the  city  by  hifl 
own  name ;  Jahangeer  was  governor,  and  his  son  Khusru  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  in  the  Khusru  Bagh  (garden). 
Ceded,  with  the  district  and  Doab,  to  the  British  in  ISOl, 
Allahabad  slowly  prospered;  when  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  in  wluch 
the  6th  N'ative  Iniantry  miudered  its  officers  and  massacred 
the  other  Europeans  till  the  arrival  of  General  NeiU,  led  Lord 
Canning  to  make  it  his  own  residence  for  a  time  and  the  centre  of 
the  provincial  administration,  from  which  Upper  India  was  again 
brought  under  law.  From  that  time  the  city  has  grown  in  uze 
aud  beauty,  covering  the  triangular  area  between  the  two  great 
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rirera.  It  ia  the  headquarters  of  the  most  important  milit^y 
diviaion  S.  of  the  Satl^  from  Dinapoor  in  Bengal  to  Caunpoor. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  railway  system  of  N.  India,  being  564  m. 
from  Calcutta  and  89  m.  from  Benares  to  the  S.E.,  223J  m. 
from  Jabalpoor  and  the  Bombay  line  to  the  S.W.,  and  390  m. 
from  Delhi  to  the  N.W,  The  plain  between  the  two  rivers 
imder  the  walla  of  the  fort  is  the  scene,  every  January,  of  the 
great  fair,  Magh  M^Ia,  where,  at  Ml  moon,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  Hindoo  pilgrinu  assemble  to  bathe  at  the  Prayag, 
Tribeni,  or  confluence  of  the  waters  of  the  three  rlTera,  the 
muddy  Ganges,  the  clear  Jumna,  and  the  (invisible)  Saraswati, 
which  last  disappears  at  Thaneswar,  400  m.  N.W.  Ia  the  fort 
is  an  underground  temple  of  Shiva,  the  moisture  oa  the  walls  of 
which  marks,  to  the  superstitious,  the  holy  river ;  also  a  forked 
post  or  log,  worshipped  as  the  "  undecaying  Banian  tree,"  seen 
by  the  Chinese  Hwen  T'hsang  in  the  Tth  centmy  A.D.,  and 
before  that  the  scene  of  human  sacrifices.  Within  the  gateway 
ia  an  Aaoka  pillar  with  edict  of  240  B.C.,  and  inscription  of 
Samoodra  Goopta'a  victories  in  2nd  century  a.d.,  to  which 
Jahan'geer  added  &  Persian  inscriptioA  on  his  aacensioa  in  1605; 
in  1838  a  British  officer  replaced  the  pillar  as  at  present. 
Besides  the  Ehusm  Bagh,  near  the  railuay  station,  the  most 
notable  places  are  Government  House,  the  public  oi&ces,  and 
barracks,  the  Central  College  bearing  the  name  of  the  scjiolar 
and  former  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  W.  Muir ;  the  Memorials 
of  Lord  Mayo,  and  the  civil  servants  Thomhill  and  Mayne.  The 
American  Presbyterians  and  Episcopal  Methodists,  the  Church 
and  Baptist  Missionary  Societies,  aiid  Boman  Catholics,  have 
missions  here.  Allahabad  is  the  third  largest  city  of  the  Province 
(next  to  Lucknow  and  Benares),  covers  22,202  acres,  with  32,000 
houses,  has  a  growing  population  of  150,378,  who  yield  a  mtmi- 
dpal  revenue  of  £21,000  a  year,  or  2s.  a  head.  Kydgauj  is 
the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  natives. 

§  2.  Allahabad  Bistrict  is  bounded  S.  by  Mirzapooi 
and  Jaunpoor,  N.  by  tie  Oudh  district  of  Partabgarh,  W.  by 
Fatehpoor  and  Banda,  and  S.  by  Rewah  State,  Area,  2840 
sq.  m.  Population,  1,396, 241. ^  The  district  ia  in  3  portions 
—  the  central,  between  the  Oanges  and  Jumna,  alluvial, 
with  ita  S.  slope  furrowed  by  ravines,  draining  into  the  latter ; 
the  northern,  a  rich  plain  N.  of  the  Oanges  ;  and  the  southern, 
a  comparatively  barren  series  of  sandstone  terraces  rising 
towards  the  Ealmoor  range,  and  drained  by  the  S.  Tons  river, 
'  The  population  of  all  the  North- Western  Province  districts  is  given 
according  to  the  Census  of  1872. 
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Thich  flowB  from  the  Baudair  hilla  of  Boonlelkhaiid  to  the 

Ganges  at  Sirsa,  where  it  is  apanned  by  a  large  railwa;  bridge. 
Below  Allahabad  the  Oanges  is  3  m.  broad,  and  up  to  this 
point  it  wae  navigated  by  inland  eteameiB  before  the  opening  of 
the  Eaet  Indian  Railway.  In  extreme  W.  is  the  Alwara  Jheel, 
a  shallow  lake  2^  m.  by  2  m.  The  district  is  the  Yarana- 
vata  of  tbe  Mahabharat  to  which  the  Pandava  brothers  were 
exiled.  It  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  grand  trunk  road, 
and  for  80  m.  by  the  nulway,  whi(^h  has  8  stations  within  the 
district.  The  Jabalpoor  section  to  Bombay  leaves  the  main 
line  at  Naini,  and  runs  for  22  miles  iiitp  Banda.  At  Nainl, 
also,  is  the  central  jail.  Besides  the  capital  city  the  only  town 
■mtii  more  than  5000  inhabitanU  is  Uau  Alma,  17  m.  to  N. 
of  it.  Katra,  63  m,  S.E.  in  a  pass  (1219  ft.)  on  the  lower 
Eaimoor  range,  on  the  road  to  Mirza[ioor.  Karro,  ruined 
town  40  m.  N.W.  of  Allahabad  on  right  bank  of  Ganges,  from 
which  Akbar  removed  the  capital  to  Allahabad.  Here  in  1286 
Muiz-ood-deen  and  his  father  met  and  united  their  iorces  against 
Delhi. 

$  3.  Jaunpook  District  is  bounded  E.  and  N.E.  by  Ghan- 
poor  and  Azamgarh ;  N.  and  N.W.  by  Oudh  districts  of 
Faizabad,  Partabgarh,  and  Sultanpoor ;  W.  by  Allahabad  ;  and 
S.  by  Benares  and  Mirzapoor.  Area,  1544  sq.  m.  Popula- 
tion, 1,025,100.  A  riuh  aud  well-cultivated  portion  of  the 
Gaiigetic  plain,  dotted  with  mounds  and  groves  which  cover 
the  sites  of  old  cititis,  traversed  for  90  m.  by  the  winding 
Goomti,  an  unrordable  stream  which  through  nodular  lime- 
stone cuts  its  way  to  the  Ganges,  and  by  the  Oudh  and  Rbliil- 
khaud  Railway  for  45  m.  with  6  stations.  The  Sal  (navigable), 
Bama,  Pilli,  and  Basohi  are  the  otlier  rivers.  There  are 
numerous  sheets  of  water  in  N.  and  S.  On  the  Goomti  and 
Barna  stood  great  cities  and  temples,  destroyed  in  the  contest 
of  Brabmanism  with  Boodhism,  and  in  the  Musalman  invasion 
when,  in  1194,  Jai  Ohand,  the  Hindoo  leader,  was  defeated  by 
Shahab-ood-deen.  In  1765  the  battle  of  Buxar  made  it  British, 
and  ten  years  alter  it  was  permanently  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Lucknow.  Id  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  sepoys  shot  their  officers 
and  the  magistmte  and  marched  to  Lucknow.  Jaunpoor 
(24,000),  chief  town,  on  left  bank  of  Goomti,  15  m.  above  its 
junction  with  the  Sai,  founded  by  Firoz  Tughlak  in  1360, 
whose  now  ruini-d  fort  was  built  of  the  stones  of  idol  templea. 
Mosques,  baths,  and  gateways  in  and  around  the  town  have  left 
some  £ne  ruins.  The  Jama  Masjeed  of  Hassan  is  the  chief 
" ^ 
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"Eastern"  sultans,  who  during  the  16th  century  were  the 
rivals  of  the  Delhi  emperors.  Here  the  Church  Miseionary 
Society  have  a  station.  Machliaholir  (9000),  on  a.  pliun 
hetveen  the  Sai  and  Pilli  rivers,  S.  of  Goomti. 

§  4.  Fatbepoob  Distkict  ie  hounded  E.  by  Allahabad, 
N,  by  Oudh  district  of  Rai  Bareli,  W.  by  Cawnpoor,  and  S. 
by  Banda.  Axea,  1637  sq.  m.  Population,  663,877.  The 
district  is  part  of  the  alluvial  plain  between  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  with  an  elevated  ridge  passing  through  it  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  forming  a  watershed.  There  are  three  water- 
courses or  rivers  —  the  Pandoo,  flowing  N.  to  the  Ganges, 
the  Rind  and  Noon  to  the  Jimma.  The  East  Indian  Bail- 
way  nma  through  the  district  for  55  mUefl,  and  has  5 
starions  within  it.  After  Baber's  conquest  in  1529  it  was 
still  loyal  to  the  Pathan  cause  of  Sher  Shah  against  Hoo- 
mayoon.  It  became  Britiah  in  1801,  and  speedily  pros- 
perous after  the  desolation  of  Musalman  conflicts  and  Maratha 
raids.  In  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  Musalman  mob  murdered 
Robert  Tucker,  the  Judge,  who  died  a  martyr's  death;  the 
other  Christians  had  escaped.  Three  weeks  later  ten  fiigitivee 
from  Cawnpoor  were  here  massacred.  Eavelock  defeated  the 
rebels  at  Belinda  and  Auntr,  and  captured  Fatehpoor,  and  Lord 
Clyde  restored  the  district  to  peace.  Fatohpoor  (20,000), 
chief  town  on  trunk  road,  70  m.  N.W.  of  Allahabad,  and  50  m. 
S.E.  of  Cawnpoor,  with  two  mosques  of  interest.  Here  the  Ben- 
galee confessor,  Gopeenath  Nuudi,  founded  the  American  Pres- 
byterian Mission.  Kora,  decayed  town  on  old  Mughul  road 
from  Agra  to  Allahabad,  old  provincial  capital  with  some  traces 
of  former  greatness.  Khajuha,  on  old  road  from  Eora  to 
Fatehpoor,  with  fine  ruins ;  here  brass  and  copper  vessels  are 
made.  Naraini  is  an  agricultural  mart,  and  Bindki,  the  chief 
market  of  the  district,  5  m,  8.  of  Mauhat  railway  statbn, 
where  the  Boondelkhand  and  Doab  dealers  meet. 

5  5.  Cawnpoob  Distejct  (Kanhpoor,  or  village  of  Eanh 
=  a  zameeudar  so  named ;  also  Eanh  =  Krishna)  is  boiinded  E. 
and  N.  by  Fatehpoor  district  of  Oudh,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  Ganges ;  W.  by  Famkhabad  and  Etawah  ;  and  S.W.  by 
Hameerpoor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Jumna.  Area, 
2337  aq.  m.  Population,  1,156,055.  Cawnpoor  is  a  portion 
of  the  alluvial  Doab  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  exposed 
on  its  clay  uphtnds  to  drought,  which  desolated  it  during  the 
great  famine  of  1837,  and  irom  which  it  has  since  been  pro- 
tected by  four  branches  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  with  their  dis- 
tributing channeb.  The  Eeeun  river  passes  throng  the  N.  of 
rj,o,t,7P-nyGot>^lc 
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district  to  the  Ganges.  The  Paadoo  and  Bind  traTerae  its 
whole  midland,  and  iu  the  S.  the  Sengoor  falls  into  the  Jumna. 
After  the  conquest  of  Baber  in  1529,  and  the  struggle  of  hia 
son  HoomajooQ  with  Sher  Shah,  it  was  overrun  bj  the  Maror 
thas  and  held  hj  the  Wazeer  of  Oudh,  Safdar  Jang,  when  the 
victories  of  Buxar  and  Kota  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
cantonment  at  the  new  city  of  Cawnpoor,  and  at  fatehgarh.  Is 
1801  it  became  British,  with  the  whole  lower  Doab ;  in  1867-8 
it  was  for  a  year  the  most  notorious  scene  of  the  Mutiny 
outrages.  Oawnpoor  (125,000)  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  to  which  the  British  cantonment  was  removed 
from  Bilgram  in  the  opposite  district  of  Oudh  in  1778  ;  Ganges 
terminal  of  the  great  canal,  as  Etawah  is  the  Jumna  terminal ; 
628  m.  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  130  m.  above  Allahabad,  and  266  m. 
S.E.  of  Delhi.  It  is  the  seat  of  cotton  mills  and  leather 
factories,  aud  a  considerable  market  for  agricultural  produce. 
Cawnpoor  is  notorious  as  the  scene  of  Nana  Dhoondoo  Panth's 
five  massacres  of  British  officers,  ladies,  and  children,  most  of 
whom,  after  their  surrender  in  the  entrenchments  imder  General 
Wheeler,  had  survived  the  treacherous  attack  at  the  Sati  Ohaura 
Ghat  on  the  boats  in  which  they  were  promised  safety. 
Memorial  Gardens  (50  acres)  Burround  the  well  into  which 
some  two  hundred,  "the  dying  aud  the  dead,"  were  thrust,  on 
the  approach  of  Havelock'a  force,  and  the  well  itself  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  marble  screen  enclosing  Marochetti's  figure  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Resurrection,  with  the  palm  of  victoij.  A 
memorial  church  stands  on  the  site  of  Wheeler's  entrenchments. 
Blthoor  (8000),  12  m.  N.W.  of  Cawnpoor,  on  the  Ganges, 
residence  of  B^i  Rao,  last  of  the  Peshwas,  and  of  his  adopted 
son,  the  infamous  Nana  Dhoondoo  Panth,  whose  palaces  were 
destroyed  by  Havelock  in  1857.  The  place  has  still  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  Pandits  skilled  in  Nagari  caligraphy.  StiiuraJ- 
poor  (8000),  21  m.  N.W.  of  Cawnpoor.  BUhaur  (6000),  also 
a  centre  of  the  Mutiny,  on  the  trunk  road,  35  m.  N.W.  of 
Cawnpoor. 

§  6.  Banda  District  (irom  the  sage  Bamdeo)  is  bounded 
B.  by  Rewah  State  and  Allahabad,  N.  by  Fatehpoor,  W.  by 
Hameerpoor,  and  S.  by  the  States  of  Panna,  Chirkari,  and 
Rewah.  Area,  2961  aq.  m.  Population,  697,684.  This  is  a 
poor  district  of  Boondelkhand,  sloping  up  from  the  Jumna 
S.W.  to  the  Vindhya  range,  where  are  well-wooded  hills  rising 
to  2000  il,  from  which  the  Ken  and  the  Ba«ain  flow  S.E.  to 
the  Jumna.  An  abor^inal  Naga  dynasty  ruled  from  Naiwar, 
as  a  capital,  or  as  viceroys  of  the  Gooptas  of  Eanoiy.     The 
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Chandfl  dTDaaty,  from  9th  to  14th  centurf,  built  foTtressee  like 
Kaliujar  and  Ajiiigarh,  t«mples  and  lakes,  till  orercome  by 
the  Muhammadana.  Tlie  Marathaa  devastated  tije  couutry, 
which  ia  1803  was  ceded  under  the  treaty  of  Baseem  to  the 
British,  who  recently  gave  it  the  light  land-tax  it  needed.  In 
1857  tie  Nftwab  of  Banda,  after  the  mutiny  of  the  lat  Native 
Infantry  and  murder  of  the  Joint-Magistrate,  was  defeated  by 
Whithick.  Banda  (38,000),  chief  town,  1  m.  E.  of  right  bank 
of  the  Ken,  a  decaying  place,  with  numerouB  Hindoo  aDd  Jain 
temples  and  moaquea,  and  ruins  of  old  and  modem  palaces;  ean- 
tonmente  a  mile  from  the  town.  Kajapoor  (7000),  cotton  and 
produce  mart  on  Junma,  Bargarh,  Manikpoor,  and  Markundi 
are  the  three  statiDUs  of  the  Jabalpoor  railway  in  the  district. 
Chilla,  48  m.  from  Banda,  mart  on  the  Jumna,  with  road  to 
Fatehpoiir.  EaUnJar,  old  town  and  fort  on  Eindachal  range 
(1230  ft.),  33  m.  S.  of  Banda,  mentioned  in  Mahabharat.  Held 
by  the  British  and  the  Raja  of  Puma  throughout  the  Mutiny. 
Now  of  much  archseological  interest. 

§  7.  Haueebpoob  DisTBicT  (Hameer  Deo's  place)  is 
bounded  E.  by  Banda,  N.  by  Cawnpoor,  W.  by  Baoni  State, 
and  S.  by  Alipoora,  Chattarpoor,  and  Chirkhari  States.  Area, 
2296Bq.m.  Population,  529,137.  Another  poor  and  once  over- 
assessed  portion  of  the  Boondelkhand  plain  stretching  from  the 
Junma  and  Betwa  to  the  Vindhya,  among  the  outlying  spurs 
of  which  are  the  noble  artificial  lakes  of  Mahoba,  constructed 
l^  the  Chandel  I^jas.  The  Betwa  river  and  the  Dbas&n, 
its  tributary,  are  not  navigable.  Hameerpoor  (7000),  chief 
town,  isolated  on  the-  triangle  formed,  by  junction  of  the  above 
rivers  with  the  Jumna,  on  the  route  from  Banda  to  Cawnpoor. 
Here  the  66th  Native  Infantry  mutinied  in  1857  and  killed 
Europeans.  Mahoba,  in  the  S.,  old  capital  of  Chandels,  where, 
in  1183,  Parmel,  the  last  of  these  Rajas,  was  defeated  by 
Prithvi  Raja  of  Delhi ;  afterwards  centre  of  power  of  fie 
Boondela  hero,  Chatar  Sal ;  with  fine  rums.  Bath  (14,000), 
old  town  and  mart  in  N.W.  of  district,  with  many  ruins. 

§  8.  Jalaun  Disteict  is  bounded  E,  by  Baoni  State,  N. 
by  Cawnpoor  and  Etawah  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Jiunna,  W,  by  Gwalior  and  Datia  States,  and  S.  by  Samthar 
Stato  and  Jhansi  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Betwa. 
Area,  1555  sq,  m.  Population,  404,447.  The  difltrict  is  part 
of  the  pltun  of  Boondelkhand,  almost  surrounded  by  the  Jumna 
and  its  tributaries  the  Betwa  and  Pabooj ;  the  last  is  the 
W.  boundary.  The  Non  flows  through  the  centre,  draining 
the  district  hy  numerous  ravines.     It  forms  part  of  the  iegi(» 
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of  the  same  historical  events  as  Bauds,  save  that  the  Bajpoot 
clan  of 'Eachwahas  here  took  the  place  held  by  the  Ghaudels 
in  the  E.  From  1196,  when  Eutab  ood-deen  took  Ealpi,  tliis 
-tract  became  auttject  to  the  Muhammadans  and  then  the  Mara- 
thaa.  It  finally  lapsed  to  the  British  Giovemment  in  1840.  In 
the  Mutiny  the  53d  Native  Infantry  deserted  theb  officers, 
the  Jhansi  mutineers  overran  the  district,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  routed 
the  rebels  at  Eoonch  and  again  at  Kalpi  in  1858,  and  since 
that  time  the  land  has  been  slowly  recovering  under  a  lighter 
assessment.  TTrai  (7000),  headquarters  of  district  on  Ealpi 
and  Jhansi  road.  Kalpi  (14,000),  principal  mart,  on  right  bank 
of  Jumna,  22  m.  from  Urai.  Situated  among  rugged  ravines,  it» 
fort  was  successively  the  central  stronghold  of  the  Musalmana 
and  Marathaa  from  the  Dekhan  and  Bengal.  Among  several 
mausoteuma  the  tomb  known  aa  the  Eighty-four  Domes  is 
remarkable.  Koonoh  (15,000),  a  declining  mart,  on  open  plain 
19  m.  W.  of  Urai ;  the  staple  industry  of  this  and  other  towns 
is  dyeing  cotton  with  the  red  al  of  the  root  of  Morinda  citri- 
folia.  From  Urai  and  Jalaun  a  road  crosses  the  Jumoa  at  Shei> 
garb  to  the  nearest  railway  station  at  Phaphoond  in  Etawah. 

§  9.  Jhansi  Distkict  is  bounded  E.  by  Hameerpoor,  from 
which  the  DhaaSn  aeparatea  it ;  N.  by  Jalaun  with  the  Betwa 
between;  W.  by  the  Datia,  Gwalior,  and  Ehaniya  Dana  States; 
and  S.  by  Lalitpoor  and  the  Orcha  State.  Area,  1567  aq.  m. 
Population,  317,826.  The  district,  much  broken  up  by  feu- 
datory States,  is  part  of  the  Boondelkhand  hill  plateau,  with 
fine  artificial  lakes  in  the  smaUer  hills,  made  by  both  the 
Chandel  and  Boondela  princes,  and  enclosed  or  interaected  1^ 
the  Pahooj,  Betwa,  and  DhaaSn  rivers,  with  their  feedera,  ao  aa 
to  be  isolated  during  the  flooda  of  the  rainy  seaaon.  Here 
the  Chandels  gave  way  to  the  Ehangare,  who  built  Karar  fort  on 
the  Orcha  border,  and  wero  overcome  by  the  Boondelas  from  the 
S.  mountains  under  Roodra  Pratap,  founder  of  the  Orcha  family. 
Jhansi  lapsed  to  the  British  in  1853  on  the  death  of  Glangadhar 
Rao,  childless;  but  the  Ranee,  his  widow,  revolted  in  1857 
when  the  ISth  Native  Infantry  seized  the  fort  and  masBacred 
many  Europeans,  was  defeated  by  3ir  Hu^  Rose,  fled  with 
Tatiya  Topi,  and  finaEy  fell  in  battle  at  Gwahor,  Jhaned 
Naoabad,  headquarters  of  district  and  cantonment,  in  extreme 
W,  under  the  walls  of  Jhansi  town,  which  belongs  to  Gwalior 
State.  Mau  (17,000)  in  S.K  Bampoor  (7000),  a  Jain 
town  on  Jhansi  and  Naugaon  road  5  m.  W.  of  Mau,  of  which 
municipality  it  forma  a  part  Ouraaral  (6500),  40  m.  N.E. 
of  Jhansi  on  Jalaun  tmd  Sagar  road,  c^iM  of  Biya  of  m 
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name.  Barwa  Saear  (6000),  12  m.  from  Jhtmei  on  Nau- 
gaon  road,  on  shore  of  picturesque  lake ;  in  tbe  neighbeurhood 
are  an  old  caatle  last  inhabited  l^  tbe  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  and 
remains  of  Chaudel  temple  defaced  b;  Musalmans.  Kian- 
der  (6000),  on  left  bank  of  Pahooj,  24  m.  from  Jhimsi,  fine 
old  town  with  lake  and  Boodhist  antiquities. ' 

$  10.  Lalitpoor  District,  nearly  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
save  the  south,  by  feudatory  States,  is  bounded  B.  by  Orcha 
State,  and  N.  and  W.  by  Betwa  and  Narayanxivers  separating 
it  from  Gwalior,  S.  by  Sagar  district  of  the  Central  Province. 
Area,  1947  sq.m.  Population,  212,661.  This  is  the  poorest  dis- 
trict of  the  N.W.  Province  ;  sloping  down  from  the  Vindhya  on 
the  S.  to  the  Jumna,  its  soil  ia  drdned  off  by  numerous  streams 
through  rocky  ravines.  Of  the  old  artificial  lakes  the  largest 
is  Talbabat  in  the  N.  hills.  Held  suceessively  by  the  Gonds 
whoee  temples  crown  the  Vindhya  peaks,  the  Chaudels  and  the 
Boondelas,  the  district  was  part  of  Chanderi  State  under  Rtyas 
descended  from  Boodra  Pratap.  Chanderi  was  taken  1^  the 
Gwalior  army  under  Baptiste  in  1811,  and  was  ceded  to  the 
British  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Mahanypoor.  In  1857 
the  Banpoor  Riga  revolted,  the  6th  Gwalior  regiment  murdered 
its  officers,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  forced  the  passes  to  the  S.,  and 
the  district  was  subsequently  reduced  to  order  with  difficulty. 
LaUtpoor  (9000),  chief  town,  near  W.  bank  of  Sahjad  Nadi, 
on  Jhaosi  and  Sagar  road  ;  with  Boodhist  remains.  Talbabat 
(5000),  old  town  on  lake  of  same  name,  26  m.  N.  of  Lalitpoor. 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  demolished  the  fort  in  186T, 

$11.  Benabes  District,  the  smallest  and  most  densely 
peopled  in  the  N.W.  Province,  sloping  up  from  either  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  is  bounded  E.  by  Shahsbad  in  Bengal,  N.  by  Ghazi- 
poor  and  Jaunpoor,  W.  and  S.  by  Mirzapoor.  Area,  998  sq. 
m.  Population,  794,900.  The  Ganges  is  joined  16  m.  below 
Benares  city  by  the  Goomti,  and  ia  4  m.  brMd  in  the  r^ny  sea- 
son, where  it  leaves  the  district.  The  Karamnasa  separates 
the  district  from  Bengal  on  the  8.E.  The  Bama,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  city  and  district  in  the  W.  and  Naiid  in  the 
N.  are  small  streams.  Benares  was  under  the  Oudh  vicercys 
during  the  Mugbul  period,  who  ceded  it  to  the  British  in  1775. 
In  1737,  Mansa  Ram  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the 
fomiiy  of  the  Maharaja  of  Benares  ;  in  1778,  Warren  Hastings 
fined  Chait  Singh,  whom  the  British  had  made  Maharaja,  half 
a  million  sterling  for  refusing  to  supply  a  contingent,  and  had 
tofleeirom  the  riot  which  followed;  in  1799  the  deposed  Nawab 
of  Oudh,  Wazeer  Ali,  when  residing  at  Benares,  murdered 
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Mr.  Cherry,  the  GoTemment  agent,  and  two  officers;  in  1857, 
the  37th  Native  Iniaatrj  mutinied  aad  fled.  Benares  city 
(Varanasi  or  Baniraa,  "on  the  Bama")  (207,570),  the  holy 
Kasi  or  metropolis  of  Hlndooism,  on  the  ciescent-shaped  left 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  475  m.  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  89  m.  E.  of 
Allahabad,  479  m.  S.E.  of  DelhL  The  flist  station  of  Gau- 
tama Boodha  in  the  6th  century  p.c,  the  headquarters  of 
Brahmanism  before  and  since,  the  residence  of  Sankar  Acharjya 
the  ShivaJte  teacher  in  the  7th  centuiy  A.D.,  a  scene  of  tlie 
ioonoclasm  of  Aurangzeb  whose  mosque  towers  above  it« 
temples,  the  seat  of  Government  and  Christian  Colleges,  and 
of  the  missions  of  the  Church,  London,  and  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  this  has  always  been  the  chief  Hindoo  city  of 
N.  India.  Lying  along  the  N.  sweep  of  the  Ganges  is  the 
native  town ;  W.  is  Sighra  suburb,  the  Christian  missionary 
quarter ;  N.  is  Sikraul  cantonment ;  8.  of  the  Bama  are 
the  courts  and  the  church,  and  N.  of  same  stream  is  the  civil 
station.  Rajghat  fort  commands  the  city.  Bamna^ar 
(12,000),  2  m.  S.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  has  the 
Mahanya's  palace,  old  fort,  and  garden,  begun  by  Chait  Singh. 
The  principal  Hindoo  buildings  in  the  city,  all  of  freestone,  are 
the  Bisheswar,  or  golden  temple  of  Shiva,  covered  with  gold  leaf 
1^  Ranjeet  Singh ;  the  observatory  of  Jai  Singh,  Jeypoor  Raja, 
close  1^ ;  the  temple  of  Bhaironath,  with  his  4  ft.  club ;  Tara^ 
keswar  shrine,  fronting  the  well  of  Manibamika,  whose  filthy 
waters  represent  the  sweat  of  Vishnoo ;  the  monkey  temple  at 
Doorga  Koond  ;  and  Dasasameedh  Ghat,  one  of  the  five  places  of 
pil^mage.  The  incessant  pilgrim  traffic  makes  Benares  a  place 
of  great  trade,  wealth,  and  luxury.  '  Most  of  the  greater  Hindoo 
nobles  of  India  have  residences  in  the  city.  The  kinkob  or  gold 
brocades,  shawls,  gold  and  brass  work  of  its  bazars  are  famous. 
Saxnath  (Saranganath  =  "  lord  of  deer"),  first  centre  of  Boodh- 
ism,  is  3^  m,  N.  of  modem  site  of  Benares,  where  Gautama 
first  preached.  On  a  mound  of  ruins  half  a  mile  long  and  a 
quarter  broad  there  are  two  stupas,  and  a  third  is  near.  Of 
these  the  Dhamek  (Dharma  —  "  the  law")  is  a  solid  dome  rising 
110  ft.  with  a  diameter  of  93  ft.,  on  the  same  site  as  Asoka'a. 
The  third  stupa,  called  Ohaukandi,  is  crowned  by  an  octagon 
which  commemorates  Hoomayoon's  visit  in  1531. .  Sabaldlba 
and  Mughul  Sarai  are  the,  two  stations  of  East  Indian  Railway, 
and  Seopoor,  Babatpoor,  and  Phoolpoor  of  the  Oudh  and  Rohil- 
khand  Railway.     A  Ganges  bridge  connects  the  two, 

§  12.  MiRZAPOOR  District,  the  largest  and  most  southern 

of  the  N.W.  Province,  is  bounded  E.  by  Shahabad  andLohar- 
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daga  in  Bengal,  N.  by  Jaunpoor  and  Benares,  W.  bj  "Allahabad 
and  Bewah  State,  and  S.  by  Sargooja  State.  Area,  S224  sq. 
m.  Population,  1,016,826.  The  diatriot  stretchea  for  102  m. 
S.  and  S.  from  the  Ganges  plain  to  the  Eaimoor  and  VindLya 
ranges,  which  cross  it  from  E.  to  W.  with  an  average  breadth 
of  52  m.  The  Tlndhya  hi  Ha  send  down  sandstooe  apurs  at  - 
Chanar  and  Eantit  to  the  OangoB,  which  they  overloot 
Between  these  and  the  Ealmoor  range,  overhanging  the  Son 
valley,  is  the  central  plateau  (600  to  800  ft.)  The  affluents  of 
the  Son  are  the  Rehand  and  the  F&agtm,  foraoing  the  Sing- 
rauli  basin,  with  coal.  Their  history  is  associated  with  that  of 
Benares  and  its  Btkja,  and  centres  round  Chanar.  Kbair-ood-deen 
Sftbuktageen  conquered  the  country  from  Prithvi  R^a.  Muliam- 
mad  Shah  put  it  under  one  of  the  Bahelia  family,  who  retained 
the  fortress  till  its  surrender  to  the  Britiah  in  1764.  In  1857 
the  joint-magistrate  and  two  plast^ra  were  murdered,  and  Mr. 
Tucker  twice  defeated  the  inaurgenta.  The  East  Indian  BaUway 
runs  through  the  N.  part  of  the  district  for  33  m.,  close  to  the 
Ganges  and  trunk  road,  with  stations  at  Fahari,  Mirzapoor  city, 
and  Gaepoora.  The  great  Dekhan  road,  now  nearly  deserted, 
passes  from  Mirzapoor  S.  across  the  Vindhya  at  Tara  Ghat. 
Mirzapoor  city  (67,000),  on  right  bank  of  Ganges,  46  m. 
above  Benares  and  56  below  Allahabad ;  long  the  greatest  mart 
in  Upper  India  for  grain,  cotton,  shellac,  and  export  produce. 
Mirzapoor  has  been  affected  by  the  through  r^lway  to  Bombay 
and  the  rise  of  Cawnpoor.  It  is  a  fine  stone  dty;  a  seat  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Ohanar  (10,000),  an  English- 
looking  town  on  right  bank  of  Ganges,  26  m.  above  Benbres, 
with  fine  old  fort  still  used  as  State  prison  and  garrisoned  from 
Allahabad.  The  stronghold,  named  from  a  deity  of  the  heroic 
age,  has  been  held  by  successive  mlers^Hindoo,  Muhammadan, 
and  British.  Once  a  settlement  of  European  veterans  and  their 
femilies ;  still  famous  for  its  freestone.  Ahraura  (9000),  grain 
mart,  10  m.  S.  of  Ahraura  Boad  Station  on  Bast  Indian  Railway. 
§  13.  Ghazipooe  Distbict  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Balia,  N.W. 
by  Azamgarh,  W.  by  Jaunpoor  and  Benares,  and  S.E.  by  Sbaha- 
bad.  Area,  1451  aq.  m.  Population,  873,130.  The  district 
consists  of  fertile  uplands  and  low-lying  tracts,  and  old  river  beds 
now  forming  lakes,  of  which  Suraha,  once  a  northern  bend  of 
the  Ganges,  is  the  largest.  The  Ganges,  Gogra,  Saijoo,  Goomti, 
and  Mandar  frequently  inundate  the  country;  the  villages 
stand  on  raised  ground.  A  portion  of  the  Boodhist  Asoka's 
empire,  from  the  4th  century  a.d.  to  the  7th,  Ghazipoor  was 
undertheGooptadynastyofMaghada.  The Musalmans conquered 
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it  for  the  Ghoti  emperors,  for  the  eastern  sultans  at  Jannpoor, 
for  Babei  agsris,  for  bis  sou's  rival  Sher  Shah,  and  for  Akbar. 
From  the  deposition  of  Chait  Singh  in  1775  by  Warren 
Hastings,  to  the  present,  the  district  has  prospered.  Ghazi- 
poor  (39,000),  on  left  bank  of  Ganges,  64  m.  N.E.  of  Benares, 
named  from  Masaood,  the  Ghazi  or  "  champion  of  the  faith," 
who  founded  it  in  1330,  under  Tu^ak.  Here  are  tombs  of  the 
founder  and  of  the  Oudh  Abdoolla,  and  Faat  Ali,  and  ruins  of 
the  Oudh  palace  of  forty  pillars.  Here  the  GoTemor-General, 
the  Marquis  GomwalliB,  died  itt  1805 ;  a  domed  building  cover- 
ing his  marble  statue,  by  Flazman,  marks  his  grave.  Has 
Government  factory  for  opium  monopoly.     Here  was  Gossner's 


§  14.  EAI.U.  BiSTKiCT  is  the  land  between  the  Ganges  and 
Gk^ra,  a  new  district  fonned  from  the  above  and  the  following 
districts.  Often  swept  by  the  waters  of  the  two  streams. 
Bounded  N.E.  by  Saran,  W.  by  Azamgarh  and  Ghazipoor,  imd 
S.  by  Shahabad.  Area,  1137  sq.  m.  Population,  686,368. 
Balia  (9000),  chief  town,  on  Idl  bank  of  Ganges,  where  it 
receives  the  Saijoo,  42  m.  E.  of  Ghazipoor ;  scene  of  a  great 
bathing  festival  in  October. 

§  15.  AzAMOAEH  DiSTEiCT  IS  bounded  E.  by  Balia,  N.  by 
Gorakhpoor  and  Faizabad,  W.  by  Jaunpoor,  and  S.  by  Ghazi- 
poor. Area,  2147  Bq.m.  Population,  1,317,554.  An  alluvial 
portion  of  the  Ganges  plain,  divided  E.  and  W.  tiy  the  Koonwar 
and  the  Tons.  The  Oogra,  or  Great  Sarjoo,  known  also  as  the 
Debha  or  Dewa,  formmg  the  N.boundaiy,  rolls  along  a  great 
volume  of  water.  The  Toub  pursues  a  tort;aous  course  for  30  m. 
S.E.  to  Azamgarh  town,  from  Mahool  to  Mau  ;  ite  affluents  are 
the  Kunwar,  Ungri,  M^hui,  Silhani,  Kayar,  and  Saksui. 
The  other  rivers  are  the  Little  Sarjoo,  Pharei,  Basner,  Mangai, 
Gangi,  Mid  Basoo.  Some  20  lakes  or  swamps  yield  much  fish. 
The  Bhars,  early  possessors  of  the  land,  built  the  35  vast  forts 
in  the  Budaim  and  Sikandrapoor  circles.  Then  came  the  Raj- 
poots, and  Buinhais,  and  Mnhammadana.  When  the  Jaunpoor 
dynasty  fell,  Sikandar  Lodi  of  Delhi  built  the  Sikandrapoor 
fort  on  S.  bank  of  Gogra.  In  1801  the  Oudh  viceroy  ceded  it  to 
the  East  India  Company.  In  1857  the  17th  Native  Infantry 
killed  some  of  their  officers,  but  Venables  and  the  Goorkhas 
under  Six  Jang  Bahadoor  restored  order.  Azamgarh  (fort  of 
Azam,  a  landholder)  (16,000),  on  the  Tons,  81  m.  N.  of 
Benares.  Mau  (12,000),  on  S.E.,  agricultural  centre.  £opa- 
ganj  (7000),  sugar  and  indigo  mart,  on  N.  road.  Mubarakpoor 
(6000),  agricultural  town. 
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1 16.  Babti  Disteict,  Sub-Himalaya  tract  between  Nepal 
and  the  Gogra,  b  bounded  E,  for  95  m.  by  Gorakhpoor  j  N. 
for  38  m.  by  Nepal  hills,  and  N.W.  for  98  m.  by  Gonda;  W. 
and  S.  by  Fmzabad  in  Oudh.  Area,  2788  eq.  m.  Population, 
1,473,029.  A  tarai  or  marah  and  forest  land  only  326  ft. 
above  the  sea,  draining  to  S.E.  EuropeamB  have  cultivated 
much  of  the  waste  jungle.  The  chief  rivere  are  the  Bapti 
{IraYati  =  "thewatery"),  with  its  tributaries,  the  Airab,  Ban- 
ganga,  and  Maaidh,  the  Ami,  the  Eouna,  and  the  Oogra. 
The  largest  lakee  are  the  Bokhira,  or  Motee  Jheel,  on  E.  frontier, 
the  Fathia,  the  Chaur,  and  the  Chandoo.  The  history  of  the 
district  belongs  to  Oudh  and  Gorakhpoor.  The  Oudh  and 
Rohilkhand  Eailway  skirta  the  S.  border,  and  from  the  stations 
of  Faizabad  and  Alcljaj-poor  roads  run  into  it ;  also  from  Basti, 
by  Bansi,  into  Nepal ;  by  Bhanpoor  to  Singaijot,  and  to  Mend- 
hawal  Basti  (5500),  on  the  Kouna,  43  m.  from  Cforakhpoor, 
40  frt>m  Faizabad,  and  1 1 2  from  Benares.  Mendhawal  (8500), 
principal  mart  for  iron  and  drugs  from  Nepal,  3  m.  from  the 
Bapti  and  2  from  the  Motee  Jheel  =  pearl  lake.  Banal  (3500), 
32  m.  N.E.  of  Basti,  gives  its  name  to  the  local  E^a,  whose 
seat  is  Narkatha,  its  N.  suburb.  The  site  of  Kapilavaatu, 
or  Eapilanagora,  capital  of  the  Sakya  clan,  and  birthplace  of 
Sakya  Mooni,  the  last  Boodha  ("  intelhgence"),  has  recently 
been  identified  with  ruins  at  Bhuinla  Tal  (lake),  near  Kawai  or 
Eohini  river,  N.  of  the  Gogra,  in  Parganah  Manaoorabad, 

§  17.  GoKAKHPOOR  District,  with  Baati  the  cradle  of  Boodh- 
ism,  ifl  bounded  E.  by  Saran  and  Ohamparan,  N.  by  Nepal,  W. 
Ity  Basti  and  Faizabad,  and  S.  by  Azamgarh,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Gogra.  A  level  plain  of  alluvium  formed  the 
hills,  with  much  eal  forest  and  tarai  swamp,  inhabited  by  the 
aboriginal  Tharooe.  Area,  4585  sq.m.  Population,  2,019,361. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  tortuous  Eapti,  the  wide  Gogra 
navigable  by  steamers  in  the  rains,  the  Great  Gandak  clear  and 
rapid,  the  Little  Gandak,  the  Eohini,  Ami,  and  GunghL  There 
are  six  large  lakes — the  Eungarh,  Nandaui,  Nawar,  Bhenri, 
Chillna,  and  Amiyar.  Once  part  of  the  Kosala  kingdom,  of 
which  Ayodha  waa  capital,  this  district  is  identified  with  the 
rise  of  Boodhism ;  its  founder,  bom  at  Kapila,  in  Basti,  near 
the  border,  died  at  Eaala  (Kusinagara  =  city  of  the  holy  grass), 
37  m.  E.  of  Gorakhpoor,  at  N.W,  comer  of  Ramabhar  lake, 
where  are  a  prostrate  colossal  statue,  lofty  brick  mound  called 
Devisthan,  oblong  mound  with  brick  stupa,  and  other  ruins. 
The  country  seema  to  have  been  held  succeKsively  by  the 
aboriginal  Bharsj  the  Rhatois,  and  other  Aryan  rivabj  the 
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Husahnana,  first  under  Akhta  and  then  Oudli  Ticeroys,  vho 
ceded  it  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1801.  In  1857  the 
Qoorkhas  under  Sir  Jang  Bahadoor  drove  out  the  rebels.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  stations  here.  Gk>rakhpoor 
^52,000),  on  the  Rapti,  vith  mission  settlement  at  Bisharatpoor 
("  evangel-town  "),  8  m.  off.  Hence  a  good  road  runs  to  Benares 
by  the  Tucker  embankment,  3  m.  over  the  Amiyar  and  fiigra 
lakes.  Barhf^,  chief  mart,  on  Rapti  between  Oorakhpoor  and 
Ghatni  Ghat;  with  Gola  (5500)  1  m.  E.  Padrauna  (5100), 
49  m.  N.E.  of  Gorakhpoor,  the  "■Pava"  of  Chinese  chroniclers, 
}aat  halting-place  of  Boodha  before  Eaaia;  here  is  a  large 
mound  with  ruins.  Boodrapoor  (9000)  on  M^hua,  23  m. 
S.K  of  Gorakhpoor,  with  remiuns  of  lai^  R^'poot  fort.  Pena 
("  goad  ")  (5500),  near  the  Gogra,  44  m.  S.E.  of  Gorakhpoor. 

§  18.  'Nepal  Frontier. — The  ordinary  route  to  Katb- 
mandoo,  capital  of  Nepal,  in  a  valley  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bhagmati  and  Bishnmati  rivers,  is  from  Sagauli,  on  east  side 
of  Raptiin  Champaran  district  of  Bengal,  89  m.  Of  the  N.W. 
Province  part  of  the  frontier,  N.  of  Gorakhpoor  and  Basti,  Mr. 
A.  Swinton,  commissioner,  reported  in  1861:  The  Goorkha  town 
of  Bootwal,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  lower  range  of  the  Nepal 
mountains,  is  about  30  m.  from  Lotun,  and  there  is  a  good  road 
to  it  passable  during  the  rains ;  there  is  a  moat  eligible  site  for 
a  sanitarium  on  the  Tansein  mountain  {16,000  ft.);  on  its 
summit  is  a  plateau  well  wooded  acd  with  plenty  of  water,  3  m. 
long  and  1  m.  broad ;  it  is  about  10  m.  distant  from  Bootwal 
and  accesfflble  at  all  seasons.  Between  Sidonia  Ghat  and 
Bootwal  is  the  Jurwa  Pass,  not  far  from  the  Urrah  nadi, 
which  is  the  boundary.  It  leads  between  Nawalgarh  and 
Ghururbeer,  and  is  12  m.  long.  The  Budgkayee  Pass,  the 
most  open  of  the  three,  leads  up  the  bed  of  a  torrent  and 
enters  the  Sonar  valley.  Its  extreme  length  is  1 1  m.,  and  the 
height  of  the  crest  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  plateau.  The 
Koronia  Sota  Pass  is  13  m.  long,  and  winding  (see  pp.  100-1). 

North-Wettem  DUtricU  and  StaUt. 

5  19.  AoHA  DisTEicT  is  bounded  E.  by  Mainpoori  and 
Etawah,  N.  by  Muttra,  W.  by  Bhartpoor  State,  and  S.  by 
Dholpoor  and  GwaJior  States,  Area,  1845  aq.  m.  Population, 
1,068,653.  Unequally  divided  by  the  Jumna;  the  smaller 
portion  to  N.  is  part  of  the  Doab.  The  larger  portion  to  8.  is 
traversed  by  the  TTtctngbaD,  and  bounded  by  the  Ohamttal ; 
from  both  ravines  rise  into  the  plateau  which  ends  in   the 
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S.W.  in  the  lov  sandstone  outliera  of  the  YindbTB.  The  Aera 
Oanal  fertilises  the  K.W.  lands.  From  the  time  when  the 
Lodi  house  settled  on  B.  bank  of  Jumna,  the  district  was  con- 
nected with  the  histoiy  of  the  Delhi  emperors,  till  it  was  held  bj 
the  Jats  of  Bhutpoor  and  the  Marathas  alternately,  irom  1761 
to  1803,  or  Lord  Lake's  victories.  In  1857,  on  the  mutiny 
of  the  Gwalior  contingent,  it  was  ovemm  by  the  rebels,  with 
the  exception  of  Agra  fort,  till  after  the  fall  of  Delhi.  Its 
Doab  section  is  opened  up  by  the  East  Indian  Railway  with 
stations  at  Fiiozabad,  Toondla  (junction  for  Agra),  and  Barhan. 
The  capital  is  a  terminus  of  the  R^pootana-Malwa  RaUway  to 
Bhartpoor,  Jeypoor,  and  Bombay,  and  of  that  to  Gwalior. 
Asra  (137,908),  capital  of  Akbar's  empire,  and  of  the  Britbb 
N.W.  Province  from  1835  to  1858,  on  right  bank  of  Jmusa, 
279  m.  above  Allahabad,  111  below  Delhi,  and  843  from 
Calcutta.  The  Lodi  city  was  on  the  o|^K)site  bank;  there 
Baber  died  in  1556.  Akbar,  his  grandson,  removed  the  capital 
from  Delhi,  to  which  Shah  Jahan  again  transferred  it ;  the 
great  Emperor's  mausoleum  was  erected  at  Slkandra,  5  m. 
distant,  by  his  son  Jahangeer ;  on  the  tomb  the  Viceroy,  Lord 
Northbrook,  placed  a  rich  coverlet.  To  Akbar  are  due  the 
fort  and  its  palaces ;  to  Shall  Jahan,  the  pearl  and  great 
mosqnes,  and  Khas  Mahal  in  the  fort ;  but  above  all,  the 
mausoleum  of  hie  wife,  Mumtaz - i -  Mahal  ("exalted  of  the 
palace"),  known  as  the  Taj  Mahal,  where  he  too  lies.  For 
four  months  the  British  officials  held  the  fort  during  the  Mutiny 
till  relieved  by  Colonel  Greathed'a  column  from  Delhi.  The 
E^pootana  and  other  railway  communications,  especially  with 
Bombay,  have  given  Agra  new  commercial  importance.  It  is 
the  seat  of  missionB  conducted  by  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society  and  Baptists,  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment 
as  old  as  Akbu's  time.  FateittpcKtr  Bikri  (7000),  Akbar's 
Windsor,  22  m.  from  Agra,  where  from  1470  he  and  Jahangeer 
held  court.  A  wall  3  m.  round  encircles  the  ruins,  among  which 
are  the  great  mosque  and  its  gateway,  the  tomb  of  Shekh  Salim 
Chisti,  the  house  of  Alrnl  Fazl  and  his  brother,  of  Akbar's 
Portuguese  wifo,  Mariam,  with  Christian  frescoes,  and  his  state 
apartments.  Firozabad  (14,500),  25  m.  E.  of  Agra,  on  road 
from  Muttra  to  Etawah,  with  £ne  ruins ;  a  station  of  East 
Indian  Bailway.  Panahat  (6500),  near  left  bank  of  Chambal, 
30  m.  S.S.  of  Agra.  Batesar,  on  right  bank  of  Jumna,  35  m. 
S.K  of  Agra,  a  great  horse  and  bathing  fair.  Awah  (5700),  on 
road  from  Agra  to  Etah.  Jalesar  (15,700),  38  m.  R  of  Muttra 
or  Doab  plain,  with  railway  station  at  Jalesar  road. 
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§  20.  Mdttra.  Distkktt  (Uatbura)  Ib  boonded  E.  by  Main- 
poori  and  Etali,  N.  by  Aligarh  and  Goorgaon,  W.  by  Bhartpoor 
State,  and  S.  by  Agra.  Area,  1453  aq.  m.  Population, 
783,630.  The  diatrict  lies  irregularly  on  either  aide  of  the 
Jnmna ;  the  level  rises  in  S.W.  to  limestone  hills  of  Bhartpoor. 
"The  portion  W.  of  Jumna  is  the  centre  of  the  moat  numerous 
or  VaishnaTa  division  of  Hindoos,  as  the  grazing  ground  of 
Krishna  and  his  brother  Balaiam ;  yet  it  is  nov  a  dry  and  tree- 
less tract,  and  the  whole  district  baa  suffered  in  almost  every 
drought  and  famine.  Mutfra  vas  afterwards  a  centre  of 
Boodhiam.  Swept  by  Mahmood  of  Ghazni,  its  buildings  suf- 
fered from  the  iconoclasm  of  Islam.  It  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Agra  historically  even  during  the  Mutiny,  and  waa  cleared  of 
rebellion  by  Colonel  Cotton's  column.  Muttra  (60,000),  on 
right  bank  of  Jumna,  30  m.  above  Agra,  great  Brtdmianical 
and  Boodhist  city  till  sacked  by  Mabmood  in  1017,  Sikandar 
Lodi  in  1500,  Auiangzeb  in  1669,  and  Ahmed  Shab  Abdali 
in  1756.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  Jat  and  recent  British 
times.  Muttra  is  the  centre  of  the  Br^mandal  of  Vaishnava 
Hindooism,  42  m.  long  and  30  m.  broad,  where  the  pilgrims 
perform  the  Pari-krama  or  perambulation  of  Br^,  visiting  the 
12  boat  or  woods,  and  24  upabam  or  groves,  besides  the  many 
ponds,  wells,  hills,  and  temples  of  Erisbna.  Most  important 
ofthese  still  is  Brinda-ban  (21,000),  6  m.  N.  of  Mnttra,  with 
temples,  bathing  ghats,  and  picturesque  bouses,  all  of  stone. 
Maba-ban  (7000),  6  m.  S.E.  of  Muttra,  with  hill  and  old 
fort ;  in  the  neighbourhood  is  Ookttl  village,  where  Vishnoo 
first  appeared  as  Krishna,  and  Vallabhi  Swami,  founder  of  the 
Mabar^j  sect,  first  preached.  Baladeva,  6  m,  beyond,  with 
popular  temple.  Oobajdhan  ("nurse  of  cattle"),  13  m.  W. 
of  Muttra,  pOgrim  centre  in  limestone  range,  fabled  to  have 
been  held  aloft  by  Krishna  on  bis  finger  for  seven  days  to  cover 
the  people  of  Br^  from  the  storms  of  Indra.  Kooi  (13,000), 
29  m.  N.W.  of  Muttra. 

§  21.  Maikpoobi  Disteict  is  bounded  B.  by  Farukhabad, 
N.  by  Etah,  W.  by  Muttra  and  Agia,  and  S.  by  Etawah. 
Area,  1697  sq.  m.  Population,  765,845.  Mainpoori  is  a 
wooded  plain  with  shallow  lakes,  and  traversed  by  the  m^ 
branches  of  the  Ganges  CanaL  Between  the  Kali  Nadi  on  the 
N.B.  and  the  Jumna  on  the  S.W.  the  lesser  streams  of  the 
laan,  the  Arind,  the  Sengar,  and  tbe  Saraa  run  S.E.  in 
parallel  courses.  The  Etawah  branch  of  the  canal  is  between 
the  Sengar  and  the  Arind,  the  Cawupoor  branch  between  the 
Arind  and  the  Sarsa.  The  Agauga  is  a  small  draiui^  lin(^  a 
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tributary  of  the  Sengar.  Mtiinpoori  was  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kanaqj,  broken  up  into  such  petty  principalitiea  as  Rapri 
and  Bhongaon,  formed  a  border  land  between  the  rival  Mwuil- 
man  powers  at  Delhi  and  Jaunpoor,  was  occupied  by  Baber  in 
1526,  and  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1801.  In  1857  the 
9th  Native  Infantiy  mutmied,  but  the  few  Europeans  held  the 
captal  for  a  time,  and  its  citizens  drove  off  the  Jhansi  rebels. 
The  Chauhan  Bajpoots,  Phatak  Aheera,  and  other  castes,  were 
long  guilty  of  female  infanticide  till  the  Act  of  1870  quartered 
special  pohce  on  the  "  proclaimed  "  villages,  of  which  there  were 
276  in  1875.  The  East  Indian  Railway  runs  through  the  8.W. 
comer  with  stations  at  Shikohabad  and  Bhadan.  Mainpoori 
(from  Main  Deo)  (22,000),  on  Agra  branch  of  grand  trunk  road, 
36  m.  S.W.  of  Shikohabad  railway  station,  a  prosperous  town  in 
two  portions. — Mainpoori  proper  and  Makhanganj,  with  fine 
market  called  Raikesganj,  and  main  street  called  L^egaoj,  both 
after  recent  offi6iab.     Scat  of  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

§  22.  Fakuehabac  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Oudb  dis- 
trict of  Eardoi,  N.  by  Budaun  and  Shahjahanpoor,  W.  by 
Mainpoori  and  Etah,  and  8.  by  Etawah  and  Cawnpoor.  Area, 
1719  sq.  m.  Population,  918,850.  The  Ganges  cuts  off  a 
small  tract  to  K,  watered  also  by  the  Bamgftnga ;  the  nmn 
portion  forms  an  npland  plain  to  S.,  divided  by  the  Kali  Nadi, 
with  the  Arind  and  lean  streams.  Here  was  Eanaig,  the 
capital  of  the  great  Aryan  kingdom  of  the  Gooptaa,  which  fell 
before  Mahmood  of  Ghazni  in  1018  a.d.  The  Rohillae  here 
struggled  long  with  the  Musalman  viceroys  of  Gudh,  whom 
Warren  Eastings  assisted  with  a  British  force.  Ceded  in  1801, 
Farukhabad  prospered  till  1857,  when  the  Nawab  of  Faruk- 
habad  was  placed  in  power  by  the  rebels,  and  the  Europeans  fled 
in  boats  from  Fatehgarh  to  Cawnpoor,  where  they  were  mur- 
dered. The  rebels  were  defeated  at  Kanauj,  and  again  by 
Brigadiers  Hope  and  Seton.  Fatel^arh  (14,000),  civil  and 
military  headquarters,  with  gun-carriage  factory  in  old  fort,  on 
right  tank  of  Ganges,  83  m.  N.W,  of  Cawnpoor,  long  an  out- 
post against  the  Haratbas  imder  Perron  and  the  Oudh  viceroys. 
Faruklia'bBd  (80,000),  principal  native  town,  3  m,  W.,  with 
mod  fort  in  which  Nawab  of  Famkhabad  resided.  Seat  of 
American  Presbyterian  Mission.  Kanauj  (17,000),  32  m.  S., 
on  W.  bank  of  £ali  Nadi,  now  5  m.  iron  its  junction  with 
Ganges,  oue  of  the  most  ancient  capitals  in  the  world,  dating 
from  prehistoric  times,  with  brick  ruins  covering  a  semicircle 
4  m.  in  diameter.  Most  notable  are  the  shrines  of  Ri^a  Ajaipal, 
whom  Mahmood  conquered,  and  the  great  mosque  known  as 
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"  Seeta'a  kitchen,"  vith  early  Hindoo  earring.  From  Kanat^ 
came  the  five  chief  Brahmanical  Koolin  clans  of  Bengal  proper. 
Kalnganj  (10,500X  22  m.  N.W.  of  Fatehgarb,  noted  for  its 
mangoes  and  potatoes.  Shamshabad'  (9000),  on  S.  bank  of 
Boodhi  Ganga  river,  18  m.  N.W.  of  Fatehgarh. 

5  23.  Etawah  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Cawnpoor,  N. 
by  Farukhabad  and  Mainpoori,  W.  by  Agra  and  Gwalior  State, 
and  S.  V  JaJaim.  _  Area,  1698  aq.  m.  Population,  668,641. 
In  this  district  the  level  Doab  stretches  across  Uie  Jumna 
valley  to  the  Chambal  gorges,  vhich  ran  up  into  the  Vindhya. 
The  portion  N.E.  of  the  Sengar  is  a  fertile  tract  known  aa  the 
PackaT,  watered  by  the  Etawah  branch  of  the  Ganges  CanaL 
Tiie  opposite  TraM-Ohambal  tract  in  the  S.,  bounded  by  the , 
Kwari,  abounds  in  wild  ravines,  with  scenerj'"  unsuipasaed  in 
the  plains  of  India,  and  crowned  by  Bareh  fort,  near  which, 
hence  known  as  Pancbuada  or  country  of  the  five  rivers,  the 
Jumna,  Chambal,  Kwari,  Sind,  and  Pabooj  unite.  The  Cham- 
bal is  here  called  Shivnad  (Shiva's  river).  Etawah  was  almost 
alw^s  a  purely  Hindoo  district,  though  conquered  by  Baber 
and  opened  up  by  his  successful  rival  Sher  Shah.  After  its 
cession  to  the  British  in  1801,  Thuggee  and  the  lawlessness  of 
the  landholders  were  gradually  put  down,  and  in  the  Mutiny  of 
1837  its  people  were  the  most  loyal  in  Hindustan ;  the  native 
officials  kept  up  communication  with  the  magistrate  in  Agra 
fort  till  Brigadier  Walpole  restored  order.  Etawah  (31,000), 
pleasantly  situated  in  ravines  on  left  bank  of  Junma,  70  m. 
S.E.  of  Agra,  with  fine  square,  high  school,  and  American  Pres- 
byterian Mission.  This  town  is  the  Itay  described,  1631  a.d., 
by  the  Dutch  author  of  "  Vera  India,"  De  Laet.  Pbaphoond 
(6500),  town  with  Musalman  fair  on  old  moimd  36  m.  E.  of 
Etawah.  Auraiya  (7000),  i2  m.  from  Etawah  on  Kalpi 
road;  mart  for  Jhansi  and  Gwalior.  Jaewantnagar  (5600), 
trading  town  on  East  Indian  Railway,  N.W.  of  Etawah. 

5  24.  Etah  Disteict  is  bounded  E.  by  Farukhabad,  N.  by 
Budaun  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Ganges,  W.  by  Agra 
and  Aligarh,  and  8,  by  Mainpoori.  Area,  1739  sq.  m.  Popu- 
lation, 833,892,  Etah  has  3  natural  divisions — the  lowlands 
between  the  Burh  Oangra  and  the  Ganges,  the  Middle  Doab, 
and  the  country  8,  of  the  Kali  Nadi.  The  Lower  Ganges  Can^ 
will  complete  the  water  supply.  The  valley  of  the  Kali  was 
populous  in  Boodhist  times,  and  -as  ruled  by  the  Musalmans 
from  Eanauj  or  Eoil,  was  a  lawless  tract  when  it  became 
British,  prospered  till  it  was  temporarily  in  rebel  hands  in  1857, 
and  was  restored  to  order  by  Seton's  column.    Btab  ("  jdace  of 
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briclu  ")  (8500),  ciril  headquartere  on  trunk  road,  9  m.  W,  of 
the  Kali ;  tke  market-place  is  named  Maynegaqj,  tStei  a  recent 
magistrate.  ElasgiuiJ  (16,000),  chief  commercial  town  neat 
tlie  Kali,  19  m.  N.  of  Etah,  once  belonging  to  Colonel  James 
Gardner.  AUganj  34  m.  &om  Etah  on  Farukhabad  road  ; 
agricultural  town.  Marahra  (9500),  12  m.  N.  of  Etah,  with 
Mayabaati  suburb,  chieflf  Muhammadan.  Soron  (1 1,000),  on 
Burh  Qanga,  27  m.  &om  Etah,  an  old  Hindoo  pilgrim  centre. 
Atranji,  famous  mound,  16  m.  S.  of  Soron,  and  10  m.  N.  of  Etah, 
with  &iihmanical  aculpturee  and  coins,  belieTed  to  have  been 
visited  by  Hwen  T'hsang.  Fatiali,  old  town  mentioned  in 
Mahabkarat,  on  a  mound  on  the  old  bank  of  the  Ganges. 

§  25.  Alioarh  Distbict  is  bounded  E.  by  Etah,  N.  by  Bool- 
undshahr,  W.  by  Muttra  &om  which  the  Jumna  separates  it,  S. 
by  Muttra  and  Agra.  Area,  1954  sq.m.  Population,  1,073,353. 
A  fertile  district,  through  which  the  Gauges  Caual  runs  fnm  N*. 
to  8.,  dividing  near  Akrabad  into  the  two  branches  which  end  at 
Cawnpoor  and  Etawah.  The  Lower  Ganges  canal  is  to  start  from 
the  Ganges  at  Narora  on  the  border,  croes  the  Eali,  run  down 
the  Doab  between  the  Kali  and  Isan,  turn  the  head  of  the  Pandoo 
and  keep  between  that  river  and  the  Arind  to  a  point  below 
Cawnpoor,  The  Sen^aj-  rises  in  Aligarh  district  near  the 
Adhawan  lake,  flows  S.  for  190  m.  into  Etawah,  Mainpoori,  and 
Cawnpoor  districts,  and  falls  into  the  Jumna  between  Kalpi 
and  Hameerpoor.  There  are  several  indigo  factories ;  grain  and 
cotton  also  are  exported.  Entab-ood-deen  in  1194  first  im- 
posed Islam  on  the  Dor  B^poots  of  Aligarh.  On  Auiang- 
zeb's  death,  anarchy  spread  first  under  the  Marathaa ;  then 
under  the  Jats,  whose  leader  took  Koil  in  1757,  the  year 
of  Flassey ;  and  also  under  the  Afghans.  From  Lord  Lake's 
victories  in  1803  prosperity  prevwled  tiH  1857,  when  the  Euro- 
peans fled,  and  Musalman  esccfises  made  the  Hindoos  welcome 
the  restoration  of  British  order.  Aligarh  {60,000  with  Koil), 
civil  headquarters  and  fort  adjoining  the  old  native  city  of 
S(dl  (where  Balaram  slew  the  demon  Kol),  in  centre  of  dis- 
trict, with  high  site  of  Rajpoot  stronghold,  now  crowned  hy 
SaWt  Khan's  mosque.  Aligarh  fort  (740  ft.)  was  held  by 
Perron  for  Sindhia,  and  stormed  by  Lake  in  1 803.  East  Indian 
Railway  station,  from  which  also  the  Oudh  and  Kohilkhand  Rail- 
way diverges  to  Chandausi ;  the  other  stations  are  (East  Indian 
B^way)  Somna,  Pali,  and  Hathras ;  (Oudh  and  Rohilkhand 
BaUway)  Bampoor  and  Raipoor.  Here  are  the  Aligarh  Insti- 
tute, founded  by  an  enlightened  Musalman,  and  the  Post  Office 
workshops.     Hardwaganj  (7000),  6  m.  E,,  a  trading  mart. 
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Sikandra  Bao  (13,000),  23  m.  E.  of  Eoil  on  Cawnpoor  road, 
near  lake  from  which  the  lean  issues.  Atraull  (16,000),  16 
m.  from  Eoil  on  Bamghat  road  to  Ganges.  Hathras  (24,000), 
chief  trading  town,  centrally  placed  21  m.  ftxim  Aligarh,  29 
from  Agra,  and  24  from  Kasganj,  with  railway  to  Muttra. 

§  26.  BO0LDBD3HAHE  district  is  bounded  E.  by  Budaua  and 
Moradabad,  from  which  the  Ganges  divides  it;  N.  by  Meerut; 
W.  hy  DeM  and  Goorgaon,  from  which  the  Jumna  divides  it ; 
and  S.  by  Aligarh.  Area,  1918  bc[.  m.  Population,  936,667. 
This  part  of  the  Doab,  650  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  traversed  by 
three  main  branches  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  one  of  which  divides 
into  two  near  Sikandarabad ;  from  these  run  626  miles  of  dis- 
tributing channels.  Waste  land  has  thus  disappeared,  except 
the  barren  oosar,  on  which  ia  the  saline  efQorescence  known  as 
reh.  The  principal  local  streams  are  the  Hindan  and  Eaat  Kali 
Nadi  The  district  has  formed  a  part  successively  of  the  territory 
of  the  Pandavas  from  Haetinapoor  (mythical),  the  Goopta  dyn- 
asty, Mahmood  of  Ghazni  and  his  successors  to  Bahadoor  Shah 
in  1707,  and  the  Marathas  and  others  who  ruled  from  Eoil, 
In  1803  it  became  British;  when  in  1857  the  9th  Native 
lofaDtry  mutinied,  it  was  for  a  time  restored  to  order  by  volim- 
teerg  from  Meerut,  and  finally  rescued  from  Qoojar  and  Musal- 
man  cbaoe  by  Greathed's  coluuin.  The  East  Indian  Railwf^ 
passes  through  the  district,  with  stations  at  Dadri,  Sikandara- 
bad, Gbola,  and.  Ehooija.  In  S.R  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand 
line  crosses  the  Ganges  at  Rajghat.  Boolundelialir  or  Baran 
(15,000),  on  W.  side  of  the  Eali,  with  the  ancient  Baran  on  the 
raised  bank,  where  coins  of  Alexander  and  the  Indo-Bactrians 
are  still  found ;  there  are  Musalman  tombs,  and,  in  the  new 
town,  the  Lowe  memorial  of  a  British  magistrate.  Elhooija 
(27,000),  chief  mart  between  Delhi  and  Hathraa,  10  m.  S.  of 
Boolundshahr  junction  of  Delhi  and  Meerut  branches  of  trunk 
road,  with  new  Jain  temple.  Anoopsliatir  (10,000),  on  W. 
bank  of  Ganges,  a  Hindoo  bathing -place,  where  Ahmed  Shah 
in  1767  operated  agmnst  the  Jats  and  Marathas.  Btyghat,  9 
m.  S.E.,  is  the  railway  station.  Slkandarabitd  (19,000),  on 
Delhi  branch  of  trunk  road,  10  m.  E.  of  Boolundshahr,  head- 
quarters of  Perron's  Marat^as,  and  Colonel  James  Skinner, 
after  the  battle  of  Aligarh.  Here  and. at  Boolundshahr  are 
agencies  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Indor  Khera,  8 
m.  S.W.  of  Anoopshahr,  is  a  very  lofty  mound  which  marks 
the  site  of  Indrapoora,  a  city  of  the  Goopta  kings. 

§  27.  Meeeut  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Moradabad  and 
Bijuaur,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ganges ;  N.  by 
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Muzaffiunagar;  W.  by  the  Paiyab  diatrictB  of  Panipat  and  Delhi, 
from  which  the  JuniDa  divides  it;  tm.d  S.  bj  £oolundghahr. 
Area,  2361  aq.  m.  Population,  1,276,104.  This  fertile  upper 
portion  of  the  Doab  is  watered  by  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal 
between  the  Jumna  and  Hindan,  and  by  the  Ganges  Canal  in 
two  branches.  On  the  Burh  Qan^a,  or  old  bed  of  tbe  Ganges, 
was  Hafitinapoor,  the  legendary  capital  of  the  Lunar  race,  the 
Pandavas,  described  in  the  Mahabkarat ;  after  that,  under  the 
descendants  of  Parikshit,  as  in  the  Viehnv,  Purana.  Part  of 
the  Boodhiat  Asoka's  empire,  it  was  swept  by  Timoor,  was  the 
fovourite  resort  of  the  Mughul  Court,  was  held  in  the  anarchy 
after  Aurangzeb  1^  the  Luxemburg  butcher  and  Eoldier  of 
fortune,  Walter  Reinhardt,  and  his  widow  the  Begam  Samroo 
who  died  a  British  feudatory  in  1836.  Inl857  it  was  the  first 
scene  of  the  great  Mutiny,  which  broke  out  on  Sunday  10th  May, 
when  some  of  the  3d  Bengal  Cavalry  reflised  to  use  the  cartridges, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Europeans  began.  The  district  is 
traversed  by  the  East  Indian  and  Delhi  and  Panjab  railways. 
Meerut  (82,000),  half-way  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  on 
the  trunk  road,  ancient  city  restored  to  prosperity  as  a  great 
miUtary  centre  of  British  since  1806,  with  Muaalman  tombe  and 
moeques,  the  Suraj  Koond  or  monkey  tomb,  large  church,  and 
Church,  Baptist,  and  Roman  Cathobe  Missions.  The  canton- 
ments were  held  all  through  the  Mutiny  by  a  few  Europeans, 
and  the  surrounding  country  was  kept  in  order.  Ohazlabad 
(8000),  junction  of  East  Indian  and  Delhi  and  Paiqab  rwlways, 
with  branch  to  Delhi ;  named  after  its  founder  in  1740,  the 
brother  of  Salabat  Jung  of  the  Dekhan.  Ba«pat  (8000),  on 
left  bank  of  Jumna,  a  sugar  mart.  Barot  (7000),  on  E.  bank 
of  East  Jumna  Canal ;  Shabdwara  (7000),  or  "  king's  gate," 
founded  by  Shah  Jaban,  near  same  canal ;  Hapoor,  18  m.  3.  of 
Meerut,  and  Pakhuwa  (6000),  19  m.  S.W.  of  Meerut,  purchased 
by  Mr.  Michel  after  the  Mutiny,  are  the  other  munieipalitiea. 
Sardliaiia  (12,500),  near  Ganges  Canal,  12  m.  N.W.  of 
Meerut,  long  capital  of  the  notorious  Eeinbardt  and  Begam 
Samroo,  whose  private  estates  passed  to  their  grandson's  widow, 
only  daughter  of  the  second  Viscount  St.  Vincent,  and  ailer- 
wiffds  the  wife  of  the  third  Baron  Forester.  The  Begam'a  . 
bouse,  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  college,  and  old  fort  (N.) 
may  be  seen.  Garkmookhtesar  (8000),  on  right  bank  of 
Ganges,  4  m.  below  junction  with  Burh  Ganga,  ward  of  the 
legendary  Hastinapoor,  named  from  temple  of  goddess  Ganga, 
and  Brahmanical  bathing  centre. 

§  28.  MczAfFABKAOAK  Diaisioi  is  bounded  £.  by  Bijnaur, 
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with  the  Ganges  between ;  N.  by  Saharanpoor ;  W.  by  the  Pan- 
jab  district  Earual  from  which  the  Jumna  divides  it ;  and  S. 
by  Meenit.  Area,  1654  sq.  m.  Population,  690,107.  The 
Hindan  and  Kali  Nadi  unite  near  the  S.  boundary.  The 
Gftnges  Caoal  waters  the  uplands  and  sends  off  the  Anoopshahr 
branch  at  Jauli  Tillage.  The  B.  Jumna  Canal  waters  the  W, 
plateau  between  the  Hindan  and  Jumna.  Fart  of  the  Pan- 
dava  kingdom,  and  then  under  Prithvi  Btga,  the  Chauhan  ruler 
of  Delhi,  tbe  district  was  held  by  the  Barha  Sayyide  during 
Mughul  times.  The  Sikhs  and  then  the  Marathas  were  kept 
back  by  the  Sardhana  adventurer,  George  Thomas,  who  restored 
the  Begam  Samroo.  In  1854  the  4th  Irreguhtrs  mutinied. 
Musafbma^ar  (11,000),  on  road  from  Meerut  to  Landhaur, 
and  station  of  Delhi  Railway.  Shamli  (9500),  24  m.  W.  on 
East  Jumna  Canal,  mart  where  Lord  Lake  relieved  Colonel  Bunt 
when  surrounded  by  a  Maratha  force  in  1804,  and  a  native 
official  fell  in  1857  fighting  for  British.  Eandhla  (11,000), 
on  East  Junma  Canal,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Muzaffamagar,  an  agri- 
•  cultural  centre.  KadranB  (18,000),  on  Jumna,  31  m.  S.W.  of 
Muzaffamagar,  a  municipality  like  the  three  previous  towns. 
Jalalabad  (7000),  grain  mart  near  little  river  Krishni,  21  m, 
N.W.  of  Muzaf&rnagar,  with  ruins  of  famous  Eohilla  fort, 
Ghansgarh.  Thana  Bhawan  (7000),  18  m.  N.W.  of  Muzafiar- 
nagar,  old  and  decaying  town  whose  Khan  in  1857  murdered 
113  defenders  of  Shamli  in  cold  blood.  EhatauU  (7000), 
prosperous  mart  and  railway  station,  with  Jain  templea,  13 
m.  S.  of  MuzafEamagar. 

§  29.  Sahasaitpoor  Distkici  is  bounded  £.  and  N.  l:^  Bij- 
naur  with  the  Ganges  between,  and  Dehra  Doon  with  the  Siwaliks 
between ;  W.  by  Ambala  and  Kamal ;  and  S.  by  Muzaffamagar. 
Area,  2221  sq.  m.  Population,  884,017.  The  most  N.  dUtrict 
of  the  Doab  in  which  tlie  East  Jumna  and  Oanges  OaJiaJs 
begin  at  the  base  of  Biwalik  Hills.  The  former,  planned 
originally  by  Shah  Jahan's  minister,  Ali  Murdan  Khan,  flowed 
for  only  one  season,  and  waa  reconstructed  by  Sir  P.  Cantley, 
R.K,  who  designed  the  great  Ganges  Canal  opened  under  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhonsie  in  1854.  The  history  of  the  district  is 
that  of  Muzaffamagar,  save  that  a  Goojar  revolt  threatened  in 
1824,  and  there  was  a  slight  outbreai  in  1357.  Saharan- 
poor (45,000),  on  Damaula  Nadi,  headquarters  of  Jumna  Canal, 
railway  terminus  for  hill  station  of  Mussooree,  and  junction  of 
Delhi  and  Oudh  rulways.  Here  is  a  fine  Botanic  Garden,  where 
early  experiments  were  made  in  tea  and  cinchona  culture.  Seat 
of  American  Presbyterian  Mission.  Deoband  (20,000),  near.E. 
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Eali  Nadi,  with  Devikoond  lake,  a  centre  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage 
and  many  mosques ;  here  the  Fandavas  passed  their  fiist  exile. 
Hordwar  (Hari-dvara  =  "  Viehnoo's  gate,"  or  Haradwara  =3 
"  Shiva's  gate"),  39  m.  N.E.  of  Saharanpoor,  on  right  bank  of 
Ganges,  where  it  debouchea  throng  the  gorge  of  the  Siwalika, 
moat  frequented  of  all  Hindoo  places  of  pilgrimage,  and  frequently 
a  point  whence  cholera  is  carried  over  N.  India.  Every  twelfth 
year,  when  Jupiter  is  in  Aquarius,  the  JTwmM-meio  attracts  the 
third  of  a  million,  but  of  old  as  many  as  3  miUions.  Here  is 
the  head  of  the  Ganges  CanaL  Here  the  sage  Eapila  lived,  and, 
in  the  7th  century  A.D.,  Hwen  TTisang  visited  a  Boodhist  city 
3J  m.  in  circumference.  Boorkee  (11,000),  on  ridge  above 
the  Solani,  22  m.  E.  of  Saharanpoor,  headquarters  of  Oangea 
Canal  establishments,  with  Thomason  Civil  Enji^neering  College, 
observatory,  cantonment.  Propagation  Society's  and  American 
Missions.  Qangoh  (11,000),  23  m.  S.W.  of  Saharanpoor; 
ManglaUr  (9000),  16  m.  S.E.  of  Saharanpoor;  Jawalapoor,  li 
m.  N.K  of  Boorkee,  with  which  it  forma  a  municipal  union ; 
Rampoor  (8500),  14  m.  S.  of  Saharanpoor. 

§  30.  Dehka.  Doon  ( =  Valley)  Distkict  is  bounded  £. 
and  N.  by  Garhwal,  from  which  the  Ganges  divides  it,  and 
Garhwal  State ;  W.  by  Sinnoor  and  Ambala ;  and  S.  1:^  Saha- 
ranpoor. Area,  1193  sq.  m.  Population,  116,945.  This 
lovely  and  cool  series  of  vtdleys,  between  the  Biwalik  (Shiva's) 
HillB  and  the  Himalaya,  consist  of  (1)  the  Doon  proper,  divided 
by  ridge  from  Bajpoor  to  Mohun  pass,  into  the  Eastern  Doon, 
which  slopes  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Western  Doon  to  the 
Jumna ;  and  (2)  Jounsar  Bawar,  a  mass  of  rocks  between 
the  Tons  on  the  W,  and  the  Jmnna  on  the  E.  and  3.  ITuwada 
or  Nagsidh,  the  only  isolated  hill,  b  5  m.  S.E.  of  Dehra,  where 
the  Garhwal  viceroys  resided.  The  passes  from  the  pMns  aie 
the  Mohund  or  Kheree,  equidistant  between  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  and  tlie  Timlee  7  m.  E.  of  the  Jumna.  The  Qanges 
enters  the  Doon  at  Tupoban,  166  m.  from  its  source,  and  falls 
23  ft.  a  mile  to  Hardwar,  15  m.  below,  at  an  elevation  of  1024 
ft.,  with  a  discharge  of  7000-6000  ft.  in  the  dry  season.  The 
Jumna,  sweeping  round  Bndrt\j  mountain,  enters  the  valley  1 10 
m.  from  its  sonice,  falls  19  ft.  a  mile  to  the  plains  21  m.  away, 
and  debouches  3  m.  above  Badshahmahal  in  Saharanpoor,  old 
hunting  seat  of  Delhi  emperors,  with  a  discharge  of  4000  ft. 
The  Sooswa  and  Aaim  torrents,  rising  near  Bheem  Tal,  catch 
the  mountain  drainage,  flow  E.  and  W.  respectively ;  the  former 
receiving  the  Son  from  behind  the  spur  of  Kalanfra,  famous 
in  the  Goorkba  War,  falls  into  the  Ganges ;  the  latter,  receiving 
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the  Tons,  falls  into  the  Jumna,  The  diatrict  is  the  legendary 
Kedarkoond  or  residence  of  Shiva,  the  retreat  of  Rama,  and 
the  route  of  the  Pandavas  to  their  immolation  on  the  peak  of 
Maha  Panth.  At  Haripoor,  on  right  bank  of  Jumna,  ie  the 
Kalai  stone  with  Asoka'a  edict,  belieyed  to  mark  o£F  India  from 
China.  Baigara  traders  firat  settled  in  11  th  century  in  the  Talley, 
which  Traa  held  auccesaively  hy  Garhwal,  the  Rohillaa  under  the 
good  Najeeb  Shan,  and  the  Goorkhaa,  from  whom  the  British 
conquered  it  in  1815.  In  1657  aome  JaJandhar  inaurgentB  parsed 
.  through  the  diatrict,  but  peace  waa  not  disturbed.  The  American 
Presbytfirian  Mission  has  successfully  conducted  roissionary  and 
educational  work.  European  landholders  pay  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  land-tax,  and  the  population  has  increased  fourfold  under 
British  rule.  Dehra  (7500)  (2323  fl.),  chief  town,  with  fine 
Mission  Schools ;  Ram  Rae's  temple,  designed  after  Jahangeer's 
tomb,  and  a  petrifying  spring  known  aa  the  Suhusra  Dhara 
("place  of  the  thousand  drippinp"),  worshipped  hy  Hindoos. 
Annfleld,  agricultural  colony,  established  in  1867  by  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Musaooree  (Mansooree)  (7433  ft.),  sani- 
tarium on  lower  range  of  same  name,  where  the  Himalaya  bends 
back  to  encloae  the  Doon  in  an  immense  amphitheatre ;  in  the 
aeaaon  the  population  rises  to  8000.  Landhaur  (7469  ft.), 
forming  municipality  with  Musaooree ;  convalescent  militaiy 
depot  since  1827,  with  many  Christian  institutions.  There  are 
300  permanent  European  residents  in  the  joint  sanitaria.  Ealsi, 
old  mart  of  Jounsar  Bawar.  Ohakrata,  in  same  hill  tract,  a 
cantonment  since  1859,  reached  from  Kalsi. 

5  31.  Oashwal  Dibtkict,  ao  named  from  the  "  forts  "  of  52 
petty  chiefs,  is  bounded  E.  by  Kumaun,  N.  by  Chinese  Tibet, 
W.  by  Garhwal  State  and  Dehra  Doon,  and  S.  by  Bunam-. 
Area  (estimated),  5500  sq.  m.  Population,  310,288.  The 
district  consists  of  the  confused  outliers  of  the  main  range  of 
the  Himalaya,  rising  into  mighty  peaks,  and  separated  by 
ravines,  of  which  Srinagar  is  the  broadest.  The  waterless  forest 
known  ae  hhabar  separates  the  base  of  the  hills  irom  the  plains 
of  Rohilkhand.  The  Mana  (18,000  ft.)  and  NIti  (16,570  ft.) 
passes  lead  through  the  valleys  of  the  Saraswati  and  DhauU  into 
the  Nari  Khorsoom  Province  of  China.  Here  the  O^uifrea 
rises  from  two  main  sources,  the  Alaknanda  and  Bha^rlratlil, 
which  unit*  at  Deo  Prayag,  the  most  sacred  apot  of  pilgrimage 
for  Hindoos.  The  Bn.Tngfanga  rises  near  Lobha,  flows  through 
the  district,  and  reaches  the  Ganges  in  Farukhabad  district.  In 
the  14th  century  Ajai  Pal,  first  of  the  Chand  dynasty,  founded 
the  Garhwal  kingdom  at  Srinaear.  on  the  Alaknanda,  where 
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the  niinfl  of  hia  palace  are  visible.  In  1803  the  Goorkhas 
introduced  the  mercUess  rule  of  Nepal,  and  in  181 5  the  British 
brou^t  in  peace  and  proeperity.  Pauri,  the  adminiBtrative 
headquartera,  above  the  valley  of  Sriuagar.  Badrinath  and 
Kedamath,  the  great  Hindoo  temples,  are  in  the  snowy  range 
in  the  extreme  N.W.  At  Ohapra,  near  Pauri,  there  is  a  Chria- 
tiaa  mission.  Sheep  and  goats  from  the  Panjab  State  of 
Chamba  carry  the  trade  over  the  Niti  (125  m.  from  Srinagar) 
and  Hana  paaseB.  The  oeareet  railway  station  is  Saharaupoor, 
100  m.  S.W. 

5  32.  "Tehri-Gaehwal  State  is  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  the 
Alainaada,  Beparating  it  from  Garhwal  district ;  N.  by  Tibet ; 
and  W.  by  Dehra  Doon.  Area,  4180  aq.  m.  Population, 
200,523.  The  State  is  formed  of  Jofty  ranges,  and  valualde 
deodar  tracts,  draining  into  the  Ganges.  The  British  restored 
the  Kaja  after  the  Ooorkha  War  in  1815,  and  he  did  good  ser- 
vice in  the  Mutiny;  his  revenue  is  £11,300  a  year.  Tehri 
(4500  ft.),  which  sometimes  gives  its  name  to  the  State,  is  the 
capital  towards  the  south.  There  are  civil  courts  at  Dehprag 
and  Rowai  also.  The  Raja  pays  no  tribute,  but  is  bound  to 
give  a  passage  to  troops  and  a^ist  the  Paramount  Power. 
-Saharanpoor  is  the  nearest  railway  station. 

5  33.  KoMAux  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Nepal,  N.  1^ 
Nan  Khorsoom  Province  of  Tibet,  W.  by  Garhwal,  and  S.  by 
Moradabad  and  Pilibheet.  Area,  6000  aq.  m.  Population, 
433,314.  The  hill  ranges  run  E.  and  W.  and  rise  in  elevation 
towards  the  N.,  till  they  culminate  in  30  lofty  peaks  above 
18,000  ft.,  within  a  tract  of  140  m.  long  and  40  broad.  The 
principal  are — the  Triaool,  or  trident  mountain  (23,382  ft.), 
on  the  border  of  Garhwal;  Nanda^devi  (25,700  ft.),  to  the 
N.E.;  Nandakot{"Nanda's  couch"),  22,538  ft.;  Panichoola- 
Peaks  (22,673  ft.),  fiirther  E.  From  the  Tibetan  watershed  . 
beyond  the  rivers  work  their  way  down  deep  valleys  ;  the 
principal  are  the  Kali,  Sarda  or  Gk)gra,  which  joins  the 
Ganges  in  Bengal ;  its  affluents,  the  E.  Dhauli  Goonka, 
Goriganga,  K  Ramganga,  and  Sagoo ;  and  the  Pindar  and  £ali- 
ganga,  wbich  join  the  Alaknanda.  The  principal  lakes  are 
Naini  Tal  (4703  by  1518  ft),  Bheem  Tal  (4580  by  1490  ft.), 
Mantuchiya  (3120  by  2270  ft.),  Malwa  Tal  (5480  by  1833  ft.). 
The  chief  river  plateaux  are  Sameswar  and  Hawalbagh  on 
the  Kosi,  Katyoor  on  the  Gaomati,  and  Pali  watered  by  the 
Gagas  and  W.  Ramganga.  The  south  of  the  distmt  consists 
of  hbahar  forest,  under  which  the  drainage  finds  its  way  to  the 
tarai.     This  forest  has  been  extensively  eleared  by  the  natives. 
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There  ara  many  European  tea  gardens,  vhicli  export  into 
Central  Asia.  Oranges  and  potatoes,  limestone,  iron,  and  copper 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  district,  the  prosperity  ot  which  has 
been  identified  with  the  long  administration  of  the  Commissioner, 
Sir  Henrr  Ramsay,  The  history  is  the  same  as  tiiat  of  Qarh- 
waL  Aimora  (6494  ft.,  6600  pop.),  chief  town  on  crest  of 
a  ridge,  and  stronghold  captured  in  1815  bj  Colonel  Nicholls. 
Naini  Tal  (6409  ft.,  6000  pop.),  European  sanitarium, 
beautifully  situated  on  lake  of  same  name,  and  hot  weather 
headquartara  of  North-Western  Province  Government  Here  a 
disastrous  landslip  occurred  in  1860.  Ranikhet  (6958  ft.), 
military  sanitarium,  with  much  level  land,  and  easily  accessible. 
Fithoragarh,  Lohaghat,  and  Charal  are  level  uplands.  Cham- 
phanat  village  is  the  ruined  capital  of  the  Chand  r^as. 
Sanmagar  is  a  mart  on  the  KosL  The  London  Missionaiy 
Society  has  a  station  at  Aimora  and  Ranikhet,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Naini  TaL 

§  34.  Takai  Distkict  ("moist"  land)  is  bounded  E.  1^ 
Pilibheet  and  Nepal,  N.  by  Kumaun,  W.  h^  Bijnaor,  and  S.  1^ 
Bareli,  Moradabad,  and  Rampoor  States.  Area,  920  sq.  m. 
Population,  165,658.  From  the  line  where  the  springs  burst 
from  under  the  bhahar  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  dis- 
trict slopes  down  S.S.E.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  12  m.  and 
length  of  90  m.  The  streams  drain  into  the  R^mganga ;  the 
principal  are  the  Deolia,  which  ia  navigable  at  Pilibheet;  the 
Saniha,  which  joins  the  Sarda;  the  Sookhi  ("diy"),  which 
unites  with  the  Bahgul  to  form  part  of  the  canal  system  ;  the 
'  flooded  Eichaha  or  Oanla  of  the  hills,  and  the  Paha,  Bhakra, 
Bhaur,  and  Dabka,  between  it  and  the  Eosi  The  Phika  is 
the  W.  boundary.  The  district  prospered  only  when  Maratha 
■and  Eohilla  conflicts  drove  the  people  of  the  south  to  its  prairie 
lands.  The  resident  tribes,  the  Tharoos  and  Bhooksas,  ascribe 
their  freedom  from  malarious  diseases  to  their  consumption  of  wild 
pigs  and  deer.  The  European  officiab  reside  at  Naini  Tal  Irom 
May  to  November.  The  only  towns  are  Kasipoor  (13,500), 
31  m.  from  Moradabad,  station  of  transit  trade  from  Tibet 
and  Kumaun  to  plains,  and  of  Hindoo  pilgrims  on  way  to 
Badiinath  ;  the  old  Aryan  city  of  Drona,  hero  of  Mahahharai, 
and  capital  of  the  Govisaua  kingdom,  and  Jaspoor  (7000),  a 
small  town. 

§  35.  *Rampook  State  (Musalman)  is  bounded  E.  and  S.  by 
Bareli,  N.  by  Tarai,  and  W.  by  Moradabad.  Area,  945  sq.  m. 
Population,  543,901.  The  State  is  famous  for  the  damask  known 
as  khei.    The  plain  Rampoor  thadars  or  shawls  are  from  Ram- 
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poor,  N.E.  of  Simla.  It  U  traveraed  by  the  imperial  road  from 
the  capital  to  Bareli  and  Moradabad.  It  is  watered  in  the  N. 
by  the  KosUa  and  Nahool,  and  in  the  S.  by  the  Eamganga, 
after  receiving  the  Koaila,  The  Kawab,  with  XI68,657  a  year, 
represente  two  Rohilla  Afghan  brothera  who,  in  the  1 7th  century, 
settled  here  in  the  eervice  of  tte  Delhi  emperors.  Maiatha  raids 
drove  the  family  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Oudh  viceroys.  The  State 
having  fallen  under  British  guaraDtee,  Warren  Hastings  assisted 
the  Oudh  viceroy  to  seat  the  rightM  heir,  defeating  the  usurper 
at  Futtehganj,  near  Bareli, "  but  not  before  a  Highland  repment 
had  been  almost  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Rohilla  horse.  A  monu- 
ment on  the  field  commemorates  the  British  loss,  and  the 
puppet-shows  of  Bareli  still  exhiHt  the  slaughter  of  the  flying 
redcoats  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Nawab."^  In  1857  the  present 
chiefs  father  was  most  actively  loyaL  Rampoor  (75,000), 
capital  on  left  bank  of  EosUa,  with  lo%  mosque,  densely 
crowded  stteets,  and  tomb  of  Paiz-ooUa  Khan  to  N.  Badll 
Tanda  (12,000),  a  trading  centre.  Shahabad  (8200)  and 
Dhukia  are  famed  for  their  sugar.  Bilaspoor,  Eaimri,  and 
Nagulia  Akal  are  rice  marts  trading  with  Delhi,  which 
supplies  goats  for  food.  The  State  ia  politically  under  the 
Commissioner  of  Rohilkhand. 

§  36.  ButTAiTK  District,  running  up  between  the  Ganges 
and  Sub-Himalaya,  is  bounded  on  N.E.  by  Garhwal;  on 
N.W.  by  Debra,  S^aranpoor,  Mnzaffamagar,  and  Meerut;  and 
S.,  by  Moradabad  and  Tarai.  Area,  1869  sq.  m.  Population, 
737,163.  On  N.  the  Siwalik  range  of  Dehm  throws  out  the 
low  Ohandl  hills,  with  good  sport.  The  fertile  open  upland 
ia  intersected  in  N.  by  many  torrents  between  the  hillH  and  the 
Qangee.  Famous  in  Boodhist  times,  Bijnaur  was  devastated 
by  "Kinoor,  and  became  involved  in  the  history  of  the  Bohillas, 
who  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  viceroys  of  Ondh  at  Lai 
Dhang  in  1774  in  this  district.  At  Afzalgarh  in  1803,  Colonel 
Skinner  defeated  Ameer  Khan  of  Tonk.  In  1857-S  the 
mutinous  Eoorkee  Sappere  passed  through,  the  Nawab  of  Ntyee- 
babad  held  sway  for  a  time,  though  attacked  by  the  Hindoos,  and 
the  rebels  were  defeated  at  Nageena.  Bijnaur  produces  tbe 
best  sugar  in  India.  Bijnaur  (13,000),  3  m.  E.  of  Ganges, 
headquarters  Of  the  Jats ;  seat  of  American  Methodist  Mission. 
Six  m.  S.  is  Daranagar,  great  bathing  fair  on  the  Ganges. 
Ohandpoor  (12,500),  Musalman  town,  19  m.  S.  of  Bijnaur, 
with  fine    old  mosque.      Dhampoor   (7000),   22  m.  S.   of 

'  MamorandB  prepared  for  the  InfonDatioii  of  E.R.H.  the  Prinee  of 
Walca  during  Ida  vialt  to  IndU.  _, 
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Bijnaur,  on  road  from  Moradabad  to  Haidwar.  Nafieena 
(20,000),  on  same  road,  38  m.  N.W.  of  Moradabad,  with  Pathan 
fort,  now  a  public  office.  Parasnath  Tuins  are  near,  6  m.  in 
extent.  -  Najeebabad  (18,000),  on  the  Malin,  31  m.  8.B.  of 
Hardwar,  named  after  the  Nawab  who,  in  1755,  built  Pathar- 
garh  fort,  1  m.  E,,  and  the  tomb  and  palace  in  the  town; 
a  centre  of  the  timber  trade.  Manda^war  (7700),  8  m,  N. 
of  Byaaur,  a  great  Boodhist  city  in  7th  century,  now  seat  of 
papier-mach^  manufacture. 

§  37.  MoKADABAD  DiBTBiCT  ill  bounded  B.  by  Rampoor 
State,  N.  by  Bynaur  and  Tarai,  W.  by  Meerut  and  Boolund- 
shahr,  and  S.  by  Budaun.  Area,  2282  sq.  m.  Population, 
1,122,437.  Part  of  the  great  Gangetic  plain,  Moradabad  ib 
watered  1^  the  Bamgauga  and  Sot ;  its  many  shallow  lakes 
are  utilised  for  irrigation.  After  Aheer  and  Boodhist  times 
it  was  under  the  Jaunpoor  sultana,  till  made  a  fief  of  Delhi  by 
the  Emperor  Sikandar  Lodi,  who  resided  at  Sambhal,  then 
its  capital.  Like  Bareli,  it  became  the  scene  of  the  Oudh  and 
British  conflicts  with  the  Rohillas.  In  1857  the  29th  Native 
Infantry  mutinied  and  the  Europeans  found  refuge  at  Meerut. 
The  brigade  of  General  Jones  restored  order.  Moradabad 
(63,000,  half  Hindoos  and  half  Musalmans),  railway  station 
on  right  baok  of  Ramgauga,  10  m.  from  Rampoor  border, 
named  after  son  of  Emperor  Shah  Jahan,  with  fort  overhanging 
river,  mosque,  and  tomb.  Sambhal  (47,000),  22  m.  S.W. 
of  Moradabad  on  Aligarh  road,  and  i  m.  W.  of  Sot  river ; 
long  a  Musalman  capital,  on  mounds  of  which  the  modem 
town  stands.  Amroha  (35,000),  old  Musalman  town  20 
m.  N.  of  Moradabad,  on  road  between  Bijnaur  and  Muzaffar- 
nagar.  Ohandausi  (24,000)  railway  station  28  m.  S.  of 
Moradabad,  junction  for  Aligarh,  sugar  mart  with  lime  deposits. 
Dhanatira  (5500),  agricultural  town  and  sugar  mart  33  m. 
W.  of  Moradabad,  The  Oudh  and  Bohilkhand  Eailway  crosses 
the  district  with  stations  at  Moradabad,  Kharakpoor,  Eundharki, 
Bilari,  and  Chandausi,  from  which  the  Aligarh  branch  diverges 
with  stations  at  Bajhoi  and  Dhanari, 

§  38.  Budaun  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Shahjahanpoor ; 
N.E.  by  Bareli  and  Rampoor  States;  N.W.  by  Moradabad; 
S.W.  by  Boolundshahr,  Aligarh,  Etah,  and  Farukhabad.  Area, 
1986  sq.  m.  Population,  935,856.  Budaun  is  enclosed  be- 
tween the  Ganges  and  Ramganga,  and  divided  into  two  by  the 
Sot.  The  other  principal  rivers  from  E.  to  W.  are  the  Undhari, 
Areel,  Mahawa,  Choija,  and  Nakta.  In  N.E.,  between  the  Sot 
and  Ramganga,  was  the  great  forest  which  defied  the  Mughul 
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mimes ;  the  jungles  are  still  dense.  Budaun,  nuned  after  an 
Aheer  prince  Budh,  gave  two  early  emperors  to  Delhi,  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  Bareli  disttict,  was  ^e  scene  of  Hindoo  and 
M^uBftlman  conflicts  in  the  Mutiny,  and  was  swept  by  Sir  Hope 
Girant  and  the  columns  of  Coke  and  Wilkinson.  Budaun 
(34,000),  picturesquely  placed  on  banks  of  the  Sot,  with  old 
fort,  and  fine  mosque  originally  a  Hindoo  temple.  Bilsl  (5500), 
13  m.  N.W.  of  Budaun,  principal  mart;  Kakora  fair  is  near, 
ITJhani  (8000),  8  m.  S.W.  of  Budaun  on  Etah  road,  fine  market 
town.  Sahaswan  (17,000),  near  Gauges,  large  town  with 
site  of  old  fort. 

§  39,  Baebli  District  (Bans  or  "bamboo"  Bareli,  to 
distingiiiah  it  fi^m  Rai  Bareli  in  Oudh)  is  bounded  E.  by 
Shabjahanpoor  and  Pilibheet,  N.  by  Tarai,  W.  by  Rampoor 
State  and  Budaun,  and  S.  by  Budaun  and  Sbtdtjabanpoor. 
Area,  1621  sq.  m.  Population,  1,023,186.  The  district  k 
a  level  plain  just  below  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  covered 
with  groves,  and  watered  by  the  Bamganga  and  Deoha  rivers  ; 
the  latter,  rising  in  the  Eumaun  hills,  is  sm^barged  with  lime, 
deposited  in  stalactites,  which  are  an  article  of  trade.  The 
other  streams  are  the  Baigul,  Nakatia,  Dioramiao,  Sanka,  SidLa, 
Dojoro,  Eicha,  aad  Areel,  used  for  irrigation,  and  the  inunda^ 
tions  of  which  fertilise  the  soil.  Bareli  city  is  the  great  Ko- 
hiUa  capital  of  the  whole  comttry  E.  of  the  Ganges,  now  called 
Rohilthand,  but  formerly  Eather,  a  name  restricted  to  the 
country  £.  of  the  Ramganga,  where  the  Muhammadans  made 
Budaun  and  Sambhal  separate  govenunents.  The  tract  was 
occupied  by  civilised  Aryans  till  the  1 1th  century,  when  the  hill 
and  forest  races — Aheers,  Bheels,  and  Bhars — drove  them  out. 
When  the  Mughul  empire  broke  up  on  Aurangzeb's  death  in 
1707,  All  Muhammad  Khan,  a  Rohilla  Afghan,  seized  all 
Kather,  the  Rohillas  fought  with  the  Oudh  viceroys  aided  by 
Warren  Hastings,  and  ended  by  keeping  only  Rampoor  State, 
under  British  influence.  Mr.  Hemy  Wellesley,  the  Governor- 
General's  brother,  was  first  President  of  Board  of  Commissioners 
at  Bareli,  when,  in  1801,  Rohilkhand  was  ceded  with  Allahabad 
and  Korah  in  place  of  tribute.  In  1857  the  district  and  city 
were  the  last  stronghold  of  the  rebel  leaders,  who  were  driven 
mto  Oudh  and  Kepal  on  7th  May  1858.  BareU  (105,000),  on 
Ramganga,  96  m.  above  confluence  with  Ganges,  153  m.  E.  of 
Delhi,  and  788  m.  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Of  the  population  there 
are  almost  as  many  Muhammadans  as  Hindoos.  Founded  by 
Barel  (whence  its  name)  Deo  and  Bas  Deo  in  1557,  long  a 
frontier  stronghold  of  Mughul  power ;  ruins  of  Barel  Deo's  &rt 
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in  old  town ;  modem  fort  overlooks  cantonments.  Head- 
quarteiB  of  Bobilkhand  Diviaion  and  station  of  ttie  American 
Methodist  Mission,  Aonla.(H,000),  old  town  and  railway 
station,  16  m.  S.W.  of  Bareli,  on  a  branch  of  the  Areel,  with 
fine  tomb  of  Ali  Muhammad,  the  Bobilla  leader  who  died  in 
1761.  Fateh^^AJ  East,  railway  station  23  m.  S.E.  of  Bareli, 
founded  by  Oudh  viceroy,  Shooja-ood-Doula,  to  commemorate 
British  victory  of  1774,  by  which  he  gained  Eohilkband. 
FatelisanJ  West  ("mart  of  victory"),  village  12  m.  N.W. 
of  Bareli,  scene  of  British  victory  in  1796,  with  monuments 
marking  the  graves  of  East  India  Company's  troops,  and  of  two 
Rohilla  chiefs.  Bisalpcxir  (9500),  municipal  town,  3  m.  K 
of  Deoha,  and  24  E.  of  Bareh.  Eamnagar  or  Ahichatia  (2700), 
old  capital,  with  great  fbrt,  Boodhiet  topes,  and  Jain  templ^  8 
m.  from  Aonia,  mentioned  in  the  MaAabharcU  as  capital  of 
north  Panchala. 

§  40.  PuiBHBBi:  District  is  bounded  S.  by  Oadh  district 
of  Eheri  and  Nepal  from  which  the  Sarda  divides  it,  N.  l^ 
Tarai,  W.  by  Bareli,  and  S.  by  Shahjahanpoor,  Area,  1350 
sq.  m.  Population,  483,953.  The  district,  like  Bareli,  is 
watered  by  the  Deoha  and  its  affluents,  of  which  the  Kakra 
from  Tarai  is  the  largest.  The  Mala  to  the  E.  is  a  morass 
rather  than  a  river,  and  is  called  Eatna  in  its  lower  course. 
PiUbheet  (30,000),  on  the  Deoha,  where  the  Eakra  joins  it, 
the  two  making  the  itown  an  island  when  it  was  fortified. 
Famous  for  the  fine  white  rice  from  Eumaun,  which  bears  ite 
name,  and  as  a  mart  for  the  forest  produce  of  Tarai  and  the 
hills.  Jahanabad,  village  27  m.  K.K  of  Bareli,  and  forming 
the  ancient  mound  of  Balarkhera,  which  covers  an  area  of 
1200  sq.  ft. 

§  41.  Shahjaeanfoob  Distkict  is  bounded  E.  by  Oudh  dis- 
tricts of  Hardoi  and  Eheri,  N.  by  Bareli,  W.  by  BareU  and 
Budaun,  and  S.  by  Farukhabad.  Area,  1744  sq.  m.  Popula- 
tion, 949,579.  The  district,  running  up  boiu  the  Ganges  to- 
wards the  Himalaya,  is  watered  by  the  Goomti,  the  Khanant 
which  fiills  into  the  Deoha  below  Shahjahanpoor  town,  the 
Garai  and  the  Bamganga,  which  last  is  the  main  waterway 
navigable  to  Eola  Ohat,  whence  grain  is  shipped  to  the  Ganges 
martiB.  The  district  was  long  the  debatable  ground  between 
Oudh  and  Bohilkhand,  inclining  to  the  former.  In  1857  the 
Europeans  were  attacked  when  in  church,  three  were  shot  down, 
and  the  rest,  dded  by  100  faithfiil  sepoys,  escaped.  Lord  Clyde's 
force  stopped  the  anarchy  in  April  1858.  Shahjahanpoor 
(73,000),  on  left  bank  of  the  Deoha,  founded  during  the 
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reign  of  the  emperor  vhoae  name  it  bears.  At^oitiing  is 
Rosa  sugar  and  rum  factory.  Ti]har  (5500),  U  m.  W.  of 
Shahjahaapoor  railway  atation,  and  local  entrepot,  Pawayan 
(S500),  17  m.  N.  of  Shalyahanpoor.  Jalalabad  (7500), 
mart  opposite  Kola  Ghat,  head  of  navigation  of  Ramganga. 
Miranpoor  Katra  (6700),  railway  station  20  m.  E.  of 
Shahjahanpoor,  where,  in  1774,  the  British  defeated  the 
RohiJlas. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OUDH  SBCnON"  OF  N0KTH-WB8TBKN  PKOVINCE — DISTEICTS. 

I  1.  LqcknoT  City,  g  2.  Lncknow  District.  §  3.  BarabankL  3  i. 
Unao.  3  6.  Rai  Bareli.  9  6.  Snltanpoor.  %  7.  Futabgarh. 
S  8.  Faizabsd.  §  9.  Gonda.  9  10.  BohTaich.  g  11.  Kheil 
g  12.  Seetapoor.    g  13.  Hardoi. 

§  1.  LucKNOw  City  (261,485),  capital  after  1732  of  the  Per- 
eian  soldier  Saadat  ELau,  and  the  viceroys  and  kings  of  Oudh 
till  1856,  then  of  a  British  Province  till  1877,  and  now  chief 
city  of  the  Oudh  section  of  the  North-Western  Province,  called 
after  Lakshman,  half-brother  and  constant  companion  of  Eama, 
whose  capital  of  Ayodhya  was  fiibled  to  have  reached  bo  fer. 
The  modem  city  covere  the  sites  of  64  villa^,  aji  area  now  of 
13  eq.  m.,  the  centre  of  which  was  Lakshmanpoor  on  the  high 
ground  topped  by  a  mosque,  and  stiU  known  as  Lakshman  Tela 
(hill).  Under  the  dissolute  court  of  the  Persian  Sheeas  during 
the  disintegration  of  the  tfughul  empire,  and  even  from  the 
British  victory  of  Buxar  in  1764  down  to  annexation  in  1856, 
the  city  grew  in  population,  wealth,  and  luxury,  till  it  contained 
nearly  half  a  million  of  inhahitants.  The  Mutiny  and  the  pure 
admhuBtration  of  British  officials  have  resulted  m  giving  its 
quarter  of  a  million  of  citizens  the  advantages  of  education, 
science,  and  honest  work.  Lucknow  is  still  the  fifth  city  in 
the  Indian  Empire  as  to  population,  coming  nest  after  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Eaidarahad.  The  city  lies  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Goomti,  with  suburbs  on  the  E.,  spanned  by 
four  bridges.  It  is,  by  railway,  42  m.  from  Cawnpoor,  80  from 
F^zabad,  104  from  Sbahjahanpoor,  199  from  Benares,  and  610 
fium  Calcutta.  It  is  403  ft.  above  the  sea.  Prom  the  Machi 
Bhawan  fort,  inclosing  Lakshman's  hUl,  three  military  roads 
radiate  through  the  city,  and  three  branch  out,  one  across  the 
Qoomti,  and  two  along  its  banks.  The  abundance  of  ckunam 
plaster,  made  from  sheila  found  in  old  lake-beds,  gives  a  beauty 
to  the  buildings  which  in  design  are  architecturally  base  eren 
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to  vulgarity,  but  the  t<mt  ememblt  is  attractive  at  a  distance. 
The  whole  is  now  redeemed  t^  the  greatest  omaffleut  of  the 
city,  the  picturesque  eminence  which  is  crowned  by  the  Bed- 
dency  with  its  memorial  cross,  and  waa  held  by  the  imniortai 
gamson  daring  the  weary  hot  months  of  1857,  where  Heuiy 
Lawrence  and  2000  heroic  men  and  women  lie.  "A  magnifi- 
cent banyan  tree,  the  lofty  tower  and  stately  walls  of  the  Resi- 
dency covered  with  moon  creepers  and  dense  cloaks  of  dark 
foliage,  rise  grandly  above  the  numerous  ruins,  interspersed 
with  shrubbery,  and  bright  with  roses  and  oleanders.  Near  at 
band  is  an  artificial  mound,  whose  sides  are  gay  with  parterres 
of  flowers ;  and  behind,  half-hidden  by  groups  of  gigantic 
bamboos,  their  lofty  heads  feathering  down  almost  to  the 
ground,  lies  the  graveyard,"  with  its  precious  dust  over  which 
cypresses  wave,  Henry  Lawrence  died  in  the  house  built  for 
Colonel  Bailey's  guard,  close  to  the  gate  of  the  Residency  en- 
closure, which  the  siege  made  famous  as  the  Bailey-guard  gate. 
Other  sacred  spots,  marked  bj  monuments,  are  that  in  front  of 
the  old  Observatory  called  Tarawalli  Kothi,  where  two  parties  of 
English  women  and  other  victims  of  the  revolt  were  massacred, 
and  their  Hindoo  and  Muhammadan  murderers  were  afterwards 
executed ;  the  place  where  General  Neill  fell,  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  the  Garrison ;  the  tomb  of  Havelock  in  the  Alambagh 
garden  on  the  Oawnpoor  road.  The  principal  Musalman  build- 
ings are  the  two  moeques,  the  imambara,  the  four  tombs — 
especially  that  of  Htudar,  and  the  Chatar  Manzil  and  Eaisar 
Bagh  palaces,  the  latter  of  which  cost  £800,000,  and  is  partly 
in  ruins  though  made  over  to  the  Oudh  nobles.  The  Canning 
College,  the  Martini^re  (for  Eurasians),  the  Church  and  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Mission  Schools,  a  convent  for  girls,  and  other 
schools  supply  education.  Brocade  in  all  its  varieties,  shawls, 
shoes.  Jewellery,  glass,  and  clay  moulding  are  the  principal 
native  manuiactures,  but  they  have  declined  since  the  court 
was  driven  out.  The  traffic  of  Oudh  flows  south  through  Luck- 
now  from  BabnuDghat  and  Faizabad  to  Oawnpoor.  The  can- 
tonments, covering  nearly  12  eq.  m.,  lie  to  the  east  of  the  old 
canal ;  tiie  British  troops  generally  consist  of  3  battalions,  1 
cavalry  and  2  in&ntry  regiments. 

§  2.  LncENOW  DiSTBiCT  is  bounded  £.  by  Barabanld,  If. 
by  Seetapoor  and  Hardoi,  W.  by  Unao,  and  S.  by  Rai  BarelL 
Area,  979  sq.  m.  Population,  778,195.  The  Ooomtl,  entering 
from  N.,  passes  the  capital  E,  into  BarabncM,  and  receives  the 
Barta  and  Loni  streams  q^  its  right  bank.  The  Sal,  forming 
the  S.W.  boundary,  runs  parallel  with  the  Goomti  and  receivee 
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the  Nagwa  and  Bauk  Btreams.  Locknow  is  a  fertile  level  dis- 
trict of  Bmall  proprietors.  The  Bhaia,  Pasaeea,  and  other  abori- 
^nes  were  oremm  by  I^jpoots  and  the  Muhammadan  settlera. 
It  is  well  opened  up  by  three  lines  of  the  Oudh  and  Rohil- 
khand  railway  ayBtem,  extending  for  52  miles.  Besides  Luck- 
now  city  only  3  towns  contain  more  than  5000  inhabitants. 
Kakoii  (8500),  old  town  9  m.  W,  of  Lucknow,  the  birthplace 
of  several  distinguished  Musalman  officials ;  with  many  tombs. 
Mallhabad  (8000),  railway  station,  on  Lucknow  and  Sandeela 
road,  the  families  of  which  used  to  supply  landholders  with 
Afghan  retainers.  Amethi  Dunser  (7000),  old  weaving 
town  17  m.  on  road  from  Lucknow  to  Seetapoor, 

§  3.  Babasakki  Distkict  is  bounded  E.  by  F^zabad,  N. 
by  Seetapoor,  W.  by  Lucknow,  and  8,  by  Rai  Bareli  and 
Sultanpoor.  Area,  1768  sq.  m.  Population,  1,113,430.  The 
district  slopes  gently  seaward  to  S.E.  with  lateral  indinations  to 
its  main  rivers  the  Gogra  and  Ooomti.  The  Gogra  is  known 
as  the  Chauka  till  it  meets  the  Saijoo  at  Bahramghat.  The 
Ealyani  is  the  main  affluent  of  the  Ooomti,  draining  several 
shallow  lakes;  between  the  two  lies  the  most  fertile  tract. 
Traces  of  Naga  or  serpent  and  Boodhist  worship  are  found,  then 
of  B^poot  supremacy.  At  Satrikh,  5  m.  S.E.  of  Barabanki 
town,  the  Muaabnans  first  permanently  settled  in  Oudh.  The 
land  was  always  turbulent,  espedally  in  the  ravines  with  their 
.strongholds  along  the  Ooomti  and  Ealyani.  All  the  land- 
holders jtnned  the  mutineers  in  1657,.  and  they  sheltered  the 
ex-Queen  of  Oudh.  Nawabgonj-Barabankl  (14,000),  17  m. 
E.  of  Lucknow  on  road  to  Faizabad,  with  the  streun  Jamuriha 
between  the  native  town  Nawabgaig  and  civil  and  railway 
station  Barabanki.  At  Nawabgaqj  Sir  Hope  Grant  signally 
defeated  the  insurgents  in  1857;  the  victor  wrote,  "I  never 
witnessed  anything  more  magnificent  than  the  conduct  of  these 
Eameendars,"  the  Baikwar  Rajpoots  of  Seetapoor  and  Bahraich, 
Rudauli  (12,000),  thriving  mart  37  m.  S.E.  of  Nawabganj. 
Zaidpoar  (11,000),  with  cloth  manufactures.  Fatebpoor 
(7500),  14  m.  N.E.  of  Nawabganj,  an  important  place  in 
Musalman  days,  and  still  a  mart  at  the  junction  of  four  prin- 
cipal roads.  Daryabad  (5000),  24  m.  east  of  Nawabganj 
on  road  from  Lucknow  to  Faizabad,  the  former  headquarters  of 
the  district. 

§  4.  Unao  District  is  bounded  K  by  Lucknow,  N,  by 
Hardoi,  S.W.  by  Cawnpoor  and  Fatehpoor  from  which  it  b 
divided  by  the  Ganges,  and  S.E.  by  Rai  Bareli  Area,  1768 
sq.  m.     Population,  945,955.     This  densely  peopled  tract  is 
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watered  by  the  Sai  and  KalTani  etreams  from  Hardoi,  and  by 
the  Tinai  and  Loni,  all  draining  into  the  navigable  Gauges. 
The  Rajpoots  who  supplaated  the  Bhars  and  Aheers  are  of  two 
classes,  those  who  accepted  Musalman  service  and  those  who 
had  fled  ftam  Upper  India  after  defeat.  The  first  Musalman 
invader  was  the  nephew  of  Mahmood  of  Ohazni,  Salar  Masaood, 
the  graves  of  whose  foUowers  in  his  disastrous  march  are  still 
pointed  out  in  the  district.  In  July-August  1857  Havelock's 
small  force  of  1500  men,  of  whom  300  were  Sikha,  with  10 
guns  imperfectly  equipped  and  manned,  fought  several  severe 
battles  on  his  march  from  Cawopoor  to  the  relief  of  the  Luclc- 
Dow  garrison,  especially  at  ITnao  and  Bashiratsanj  ;  his  for- 
tified camp  was  at  Mangralwur,  6  miles  frvm  the  Ganges  at 
Cawnpoor.  ITnao  (5500),  chief  town  and  railway  station  9  m. 
N.B.  of  Cawnpoor,  where  Havelock  gained  his  first  victory  on 
29tli  July  1857.  Saflpoor  (6750),  17  m.  N.W.  of  Unao, 
oa  road  to  Hardoi.  In  1425  the  place  was  taken  by  the  Zaidi 
Sayyida  of  Wasia,  from  whom  the  most  important  families  in 
Upper  ludia,  the  Barhah  and  Bilgram  Sayyids,  are  descended. 
BaJiJarmau  (8000),  on  same  road,  31  m.  from  Unao,  with 
16  mosques;  tjie  ruins  of  old  Hindoo  village  Newar  are  near. 
Purwa  (10,000),  20  m.  S.E.  of  Unao,  formerly  chief  town, 
noted  for  shoe  and  leather  work.  Mauranwan  (8000),  6  m. 
from  Purwa,  noted  for  jewellery  and  carpentry  work. 

§  5.  Bai  Babxli  Distkigt  is  bounded  £.  by  Partabgarh 
and  Sultanpoor,  N.  by  Barabanki  and  Lucknow,  W.  by  Unao, 
and  S.W.  by  Fatehpoor  from  which  the  Ganges' separates  it. 
Area,  1740  sq.  m.  Population,  989,008,  Named  after  the 
Bhars  (Bharauli),  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  wooded 
and  fertile  parts  of  the  plain  of  Hindustan.  It  is  divided  into 
zones  between  the  Ganges  and  Gioomti  by  the  Sai  and  the  Loni. 
Brahmans  form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Hal  Bareli 
(12,000),  chief  town  on  Sai,  i8  m.  S.E.  of  Lucknow,  with 
suburb  of  Jahanabad.  Here  are  the  five  forts  of  Ibrahim 
Sharki  of  Jaunpoor,  who  conquered  the  Bhars ;  the  palace  and 
tomb  of  Jahrai  Ehan,  Aurangzeb's  governor,  and  four  mosques, 
of  which  one  is  said  to  be  a  reproduction  of  that  of  the  Eaaba 
at  Mecca ;  the  American  Methodists  have  a  mission  here,  as  at 
otter  large  towns  in  Oudh.  Jais  (12,000),  old  Musalman 
town,  36  m.  from  Sultanpoor,  picturesquely  built  in  mango 
groves.  Dalman  (6000),  oa  right  bank  of  Ganges,  16  m.  S. 
of  Rai  Bareli,  where  Musalmans  destroyed  the  Bhars.  Salon 
(5000), -decaying  town  on  road  to  Partabgarh,  in  groves  of 
mangoes  and  palms. 
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5  6.  Stiltanpoob  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Jaunpoor,  N. 
by  Faizabad,  W.  bj  Rai  Baieli,  and  S.  by  Partabgarh.  Area. 
1707  aq.  m.  Population,  1,040,227.  A  level  land  cut  by 
ravines  and  watered  by  tbe  Goomti  and  Sai,  The  main  streamB 
are  tbe  Khandu,  Pili,  Tengha,  and  Nandhia,  Tbe  Bhare  gave 
place  to  the  MuealmanB  successively  of  the  Ghori,  Jaunpoor,  and 
Mughul  houses,  and  tbe  Nawab  Wazeers  of  Oudh.  In  1857 
three  sepoy  corps  murdered  some  of  their  officera.    Sultaapoor 

SGOOO),  on  right  bank  of  Goomti,  opposite  site  of  Eusapoora, 
bunded  by  Koosa,  eon  of  Bama,  razed  to  the  ground  in  Mutiny, 
then  a  cantonment,  and  now  civil  headquarters  only,  Per- 
kinsganj  (5000),  named  after  first  deputy  commissioner,  a 
rising  mart  near  rigtt  bank  of  Goomti.  Amethl,  S.W.  ftom 
Sultanpoor,  residence  and  fort  of  the  B^a  Uadho  Singh,  who 
saved  Europeans  in  1857.  The  R^a  is  head  of  the  Bandal- 
gboti  solar  clan,  which  occupies  299  sq.  m.  Of  the  population 
of  538  to  tbe  mile  so  many  aa  17  per  cent  are  Brabmans. 

§  7.  Paktaboakh  District  is  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Jann- 
poor,  N.  by  Rai  Bareli  and  Sultanpoor,  and  W.  by  Allaha- 
bad.- Area,  1434 sq.  m.  Population,  784,156.  TheSaiflows 
through  the  district,  receiving  small  tributaries,  and  is  navigable 
in  the  rains.  The  Ganges  marks  its  W.  and  tbe  Goomti  touches 
its  E.  border.  Bela  (3000)  and  M'Andro-wganJ.  civil  head- 
quarters, on  road  from  Allahabad  to  Faizabad,  with  bridge 
over  the  Sai.  Partabtrarh  (12,000  in  municipality),  4  m.  S. 
of  Bela,  with  fort  of  its  founder  in  1617,  Raja  Partab  Sin^. 
Manikpoor,  old  ruined  town,'  with  historic  associations,  in 
groves  on  N.  bank  of  Ganges ;  famous  for  residence  of  nobility 
from  Akbar  and  Auraagzeb. 

§  8.  Faizabad  Disteict  is  bounded  E.  by  Gorakhpoor,  N. 
by  Basti  and  Gonda  irom  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Gogra,  W. 
by  Barabanki,  and  S.  by  Sultanpoor  and  Azamgarh.  Area,  1688 
sq.  m.  Population,  1,024,652.  The  Gogra,  wiich  forms  the 
N,  border  for  95  m^  is  navigable  even  by  steamers.  The  other 
rivers  are  the  Bisoi  and  Madha,  forming  the  Tone,  and  the 
Mi^hoi,  which  divides  Faizabad  from  Sultanpoor.  The  Tons  is 
navigable  iu  the  rains  to  Akbarpoor  by  5-ton  boats.  The  dis- 
trict is  well  watered,  most  fertOe,  and  densely  peopled.  It 
contests  with  Tirhoot  the  honour  of  having  given  Hrth  to  Gau- 
tama Boodha ;  is,  next  to  Pooree  and  Hard  war,  the  most  lire- 
quented  pilgrim  place,  as  tbe  birthplace  of  Earn ;  was  devastated 
by  Mahmood's  general,  Salar  Masaood,  in  1030  a.d.,  so  that 
the  peasants  still  believe  a  part  of  the  high  road  to  be  crowded 
by  the  spirits  of  his  headless  troopers ;  and  was  the  headquarters 
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for  a  time  of  the  Oudii  viceroys.  In  1857  the  sepoys  mutinied, 
but  allowed  the  Eoropeans  to  flee  to  Gorakhpoor,  and  one 
Musalman  landholder  sheltered  some  of  the  fugitives  in  Ma 
fort.  Faizabad  (39,000),  chief  tovn  on  left  bank  of  Qogra, 
78  m.  E.  of  Lucknow,  forming,  with  the  modern  Ajodhya,  one 
mniiicipalitj,  and  built  with  that  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
^odhya.  The  town  was  the  provincial  capital  till,  in  1780, 
the  viceroy  removed  to  Lucknow.  Now  frontier  military  station 
towards  Nepal  The  &mons  Bahu  Begam's  Dilkooeba  palace, 
part  of  which  was  known  as  "  the  remdence  with  the  thousand 
doors,"  is  now  the  Giovermnent  c^ium  factory.  Aiodhye,  = 
"  the  unconquerable  city  of  the  creator,"  or  "  the  city  of  the 
fighting  CbattriB,"  according  to  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay,  now  part 
of  Ffdzabad  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gogra,  is  frequented  by  at 
least  half  a  million  of  pilgrims  annually  for  tKe  great  ftur  of 
Ramnami,  since  the  remarkable  revival  of  Eama-worsliip  150 
years  ago,  ascribed  to  the  intolerance  of  Aurangzeb,  the  success 
of  the  Marathas,  and  the  translation  of  the  Ramayana  epic 
into  the  vernaculars.  The  old  city,  now  marked  by  ruins  covered 
with  jungle,  which  occupied  96  sq.  m.,  was  the  capital  of  Uttar- 
Kansalaor  Eoeala("the  northern  treasure"),  of  the  Soonubans 
or  solar  race  of  kings,  of  whom  Ram  Chandar,  the  8th  avatar 
of  Tishnoo,  was  the  51^  Since  Raja  Sumintra,  the  113th 
and  last,  members  of  the  cJdest  royal  bouse  on  earth  (out  of 
Judaism)  founded  the  comparatively  modem  R^poot  sovereign- 
ties of  Oodaipoor  and  Jaipoor.  After  the  fall  of  the  bouse  of 
Daaaratha,  Rama's  father,  Ajodhya's  first  revival  iotik.  place 
under  King  Vikramaditya  (57  a.d.).  Baber  and  Aurangzeb 
erected  three  mosques,  now  in  ruins,  &om  the  Janmasthau,  a 
spot  where  the  hero-king  of  the  Hindoos  was  bom ;  the  Swaiga- 
dwara,  where  his  body  was  buried,  and  the  TaretarkarTbakoor, 
where  he  offered  his  great  sacrifice.  In  modem  Ajodliya  the 
resident  population  is  under  8000 ;  there  are  63  Vishnoo  and 
33  Shiva  temples,  and  36  mosques.  Tanda.  (14,000),  near  the 
Gogra,  on  the  Faixabad  and  Azamgaib  road,  famous  for  cottons 
like  those  of  Dacca.  Jalalpoor-nahvi  (6500),  on  the  Tons,  52 
m.  firom  Fuzabad,  a  weaving  town.  Singhauli  (5500),  on  the 
Tons,  opposite  Akbarpoor,  36  ro.  from  Faizabad. 

§  9.  GoNDA  District  (the  Gond  or,  perhaps,  Gaur  country) 
is  bounded  E.  by  Basti,  N".  by  the  crest  of  the  lower  Himalaya, 
dividing  it  from  Nepal,  W.  by  Bahraich,  and  S.  by  Barabanki 
and  Faizabad  fr^m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gogra.  Area, 
2881  sq.  m.  Population,  1,168,462.  The  district  is  like  a 
vast  English  park  studded  with  groves  in  pasture  grounds,  from 
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which  Dhawalagiri  peak  is  clearly  seen.  It  is  watered  by  these 
chief  rivere  flowing  from  N.W,  to  S.E.,  the  Bvin  Kapti,  Bapti, 
Suwawan,  Euwana,  Bisoohi,  Chomuai,  Mauwttr,  Tirhi,  Sagoo, 
and  Oogra.  A  belt  of  state  forest  skirtB  the  base  of  the  hills. 
Here  was  the  kingdom  of  Sravasti,  founded  by  Lava,  son  of  the 
hero-king  Rama ;  of  Frasmaditya  (6th  centuij  B.C.),  who  incited 
Boodha  to  Sravasti,  and  of  the  intolerant  Brahmaniet,  Vikrama- 
ditya.  The  MuAalman  invasion  of  Mahmood's  nephew  was 
repelled  by  a  Jtun  sovereign,  Sohildeo,  which  gave  place  to  a 
cast«leBS  Dom  dynasty,  of  whom  Ugraaen  had  a  fort  at  Dom- 
riadhi.  This  was  supplanted  by  the  Rajpoot  clans,  Kalhau- 
sees,  Janwaris,  and  Bisens,  till  the  Oudh  Nawabs  enforced  a 
Bemi-Bovereignty,  and  their  revenue  officers  exacted  from  the 
people  till  the  BritiBh  annexation  in  1856  relieved  the  country. 
In  1857  the  Rty'a  of  Gonda  refused  to  submit,  and  the  Rtga  of 
Balrampoor  was  actively  loyal  Gktiida  (14,000),  chief  town, 
28  m.  N.W.  of  Faizabad,  ^nous  tinder  native  rule  for  the  manu- 
iacture  of  shields;  the  R^a's  palace  is  decaying.  Balrampoor 
(14,500),  largest  town,  on  N.  bank  of  Suwawan,  28  m,  from 
Gonda.  Residence  of  the  Mahar^a  of  Balrampoor,  wealthiest 
of  the  Talookdars,  with  imposing  palace.  Oolonelffaid 
(10,000),  rice  and  oil-seed  mart  between  Gonda,  Bahraich,  and 
Barampoor,  2  m.  N.  of  Saijoo;  headquarters  of  district  in  1867. 
NawabgaoJ  (6500),  mart  N.  of  Gogra,  exporting  to  Patna  and 
Cawnpoor.  Utraula  (6000),  3  m.  S.  of  Rapti,  with  ruins  of 
I^jpoot  fort,  tombs,  and  fine  groves  of  Afghan  conqueror's 
family.  Baliet  Mahet,  fort  and  vast  ruins,  on  S.  bank  of 
Rapti  10  m.  from  Balrampoor,  marking  Srayasti  founded  by 
Sravastu,  dth  of  the  solar  race  frxtm  Manu,  capital  of  Uttar 
KusaJa,  N.  province  of  Rama's  empire,  and,  in  6th  century  B.C., 
one  of  the  six  kingdoms  of  Madhyadesa  or  Central  Hindustan. 
Debi  Patan,  village  with  temples  in  the  aboriginal  tract 
under  the  lulls,  one  of  the  oldest  seats  of  Shiva-worship  and 
scene  of  a  great  Mr, 

§  10.  Baebaich  Disteict  (so  named  from  the  aboriginal 
Bhars,  or  iirom  Brahm-aich  =  the  "  assembly  of  Brahma,"  who  is 
Bud  to  have  settled  priests  there)  is  bounded  K  by  Gonda,  N. 
by  Nepal  for  SO  m.  parallel  with  the  trend  of  the  Himalaya, 
W.  by  Eheri  and  Seetapoor,  and  S.  by  Barabanki  and  Gonda. 
Area,  2740  sq.  m.  Population,  774,640.  The  watershed  con- 
fliste  of  a  strip  of  elevated  land  running  S.E,  between  the  Gogra 
and  the  Rapti.  The  Gogra,  which  is  called  Eauriala  till  it 
receives  the  Saijoo,  enters  the  district  from  the  Nepal  tarai  at, 
the  N.E.,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mohan,  and  soon  after  by  the 
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Girwa.  The  Saijoo  enters  22  m.  E.  and  falls  into  the  KauriaJa 
at  Eatai  ghat,  having  been  turned  into  ita  present  channel  by 
a  European  timber-merchant.  The  Bapti  enters'  the  district 
from  N^epal,  at  Sidania  ghat,  midway  on  the  frontier  line,  and, 
after  a  course  of  81  miles,  passes  into  Gonda ;  it  receives  the 
Bhakla  or  Singhia  above  Sabet  Mahet.  The  history  of  the  dis- 
trict ie  identified  with  that  of  Gonda;  but  it  was  more  ter- 
ribly oppressed  by  the  native  tax-farmers  before  annexation  than 
even  Gonda.  Bahraich  (22,000),  chief  town  on  old  Gogra 
bed,  on  road  from  Bahram^at  to  Nepalganj  ;  the  iron  mart  of 
Nepal.  Here  Mahmood's  general,  Masaood,  was  defeated  by 
the  R^poot  confederacy,  1033  a.d.,  and  slain;  hia  shrine  is 
the  centre  of  an  annual  fur  and  pilgrimage  of  both  Musalmana 
and  Hindoos.  Here  the  American  E.  Methodists  have  a  mission. 
Nanpara  (7000),  22  m.  N.  of  Bahraich,  a  municipal  town  on 
Nepalganj  road.  Jarwal  (5000),  principal  market  of  Hisampoor 
parganah,  in  S.  Bhinga  (i500),  chief  village  of  paiganah  of 
sune  name  in  N.,  on  left  bank  of  the  Rapti. 

$11.  Eheri  Dist£ICT  is  bounded  E.  by  Bahraich  from 
which  the  Kauriala  (Gogra)  separates  it ;  N.  by  Nepal,  with  the 
Mohan  between ;  W.  by  Shahjahanpoor,  with  the  river  Sukheta ; 
and  S.  by  Seetapoor.  Area,  2993  bc[.  m.  Population,  738,089. 
The  district  consists  of  plateaux  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  following  rivers,  beginning  E. — the  Kauriala,  Suheli,  Daha- 
var,  Ohauka,  Ul,  Jamwari,  Eathnu,  Goomti,  and  Sukheta. 
The  land  N.  of  the  Ul  consists  of  unhealthy  tarai  and  magni- 
ficent forests.  In  the  old  beds  of  the  rivers  are  several  large 
lakes  surrounded  by  groves.  After  annexation  in  1856,  Eheri 
was  in  two  districts,  Muhamdi  and  Mallapoor;  in  1837  the 
European  officers  in  the  former  were  massacred ;  those  of  the 
latter  fled  to  the  Nepal  jungles,  where  fever  cut  them  off. 
Lakhimpoor  (7700),  headquarters  of  district,  picturesquely 
situated  1  m,  S.  of  the  Ul ;  the  bazaar  is  Thurbuinganj,  built 
by  deputy  commissioner  of  that  name.  Klieri  (5500),  the 
only  town  in  district,  in  lat.  27°  54'  N.  and  long.  80°  67'  E. 
Muhamdi  (6000),  3  m.  W.  of  the  Goomti  on  road  from  Lak- 
himpoor to  Shalyahanpoor ;  there  are  no  brick-built  housra, 
owing  to  a  superstition  of  the  people.  The  Hindoo  village  of 
Bahmar  Barkhar,  i  m.  from  W.  bank  of  the  Goomti,  with  ex- 
tensive ruins,  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  the  city  of  It^a 
Bairat,  with  whom  the  five  Pandavas  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  their  exile.     Oel  (3000),  8  m.  S.  of  Lakhimpoor. 

§  12.  Seetapoos  Distkict  is  bounded  E.  by  Baiiraich, 
with  the  Gogra  between ;  N.  by  Eheri  ;  W.  ,and  S,'  by  Haidoi, 
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Lucknow,  anil  Barabanki,  from  which  it  ia  separated  bj  the 
Goomti,  Area,  2215  sq.  m.  Population,  '932,959.  A  low  ridge 
ninning  parallel  to  the  Gogra  and  Ohauka  rivers  from  N.  divides 
this  well -cultivated  district.  The  Ohauka,  8  m.  to  W,  of  the 
Gkigra,  joins  it  at  Bahramghat  ia  BarabanH.  The  principal 
cross  streams  coimecting  the  two  are,  going  W.,  the  Oon,  Oel, 
Eewani,  Sarayau,  and  Goomti ;  the  Gogra  alone  is  navigable. 
In  1857  the  sepoTB  in  Seetapoor  cantonments  mutinied  and 
murdered  several  officers  and  their  familiee;  on  13th  April 
1858  Sir  Hope  Grant  routed  the  rebels  near  BlBwan.  Seeta- 
poor (6000),  chief  town  and  cantonment  on  the  Sarayan, 
half-way  between  Lucknow  and  Shahjahanpoor,  among  pictur- 
esque mango  groves.  Khalrabad  (16,000),  largest  town, 
5  m.  S.E.  of  Seetapoor,  with  40  mosques  and  30  Hindoo 
temples.  Laharpoor  (11,000),  17  m.  N.  of  Seetapoor,  on 
road  to  Mallapoor  on  Gogra.  Biswan  (7500),  including 
Jalalpoor,  .21  m.  E.  of  Seetapoor,  on  road  to  Gonda  and 
Faizabad.  Mahmoodabad  (6500),  on  road  from  Seetapoor 
to  Bahramghat,  Palntepoor  (6000),  rising'  town  3  m.  TV, 
of  same  road. 

§  13.  Habdoj  Sistbict  (named  from  Hamakas,  a  Thatheia 
chief,  or  Hardeo,  a  devotee)  is  bounded  E.  by  Seetapoor  from 
which  the  Goomti  separates  it ;  N.  by  Ehcri  and  Shahjahanpoor ; 
W.  by  Fanikhabad,  with  the  Ganges  between ;  and  S.  Iq" 
Unao  and  Lucknow.  Area,  2300  sq.  m.  Population,  932,322. 
This  district,  of  the  size  of  Perthshire,  was,  till  annexation  in 
1856,  the  border  land  (1)  between  the  rival  Mnghul  and 
Afghan  empires,  as  commanding  the  Ganges  fords  near  Eanaiy  ; 
(2)  between  the  Eohilla  Afghans  and  Oudh  viceroys.  From 
the  Goomti  (490  ft.)  the  country  falls  W,  into  the  central 
plain  of  the  Sai,  with  the  Barta  between.  The  rivers  going 
W.  are  then  the  Sukheta,  Garia,  Ramganga,  end  Ganges,  the 
three  last  of  which  are  navigable.  Of  several  lakes  Sandi  is 
the  largest,  Hardoi  (7500),  civil  headquarters  and  railway 
station  on  Oudh  and  Eohilkhand  Railway,  63  m.  from  Luck- 
now and  39  from  Shahjahanpoor.  Shababad  (16,000),  on 
same  road,  15  m.  from  Shahjahanpoor,  formerly  a  great  city, 
Sandeela  (16,000),  railway  station,  32  m.  N.W.  of  Lucknow, 
old  capital  of  a  Passee  kingdom ;  the  scene  of  two  battles  in 
Sepoy  War,  October  1858.  BUaram  (12,000),  near  Jeft  bank 
of  old  Ganges,  15  m.  S.  of  Hardoi,  on  the  mound  where 
'  Krishna's  brother,  Balaram,  is  believed  to  have  slain  the  demon 
Bih  MallanwEui  (12,000),  former  headquarters  of  the  dis- 
trict, 21m.  S.  of  Hardoi.     Band!  (11,000),  on  left  bankof  tlie 
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Qaira,  with  cotton  and  carpet  manu&ctnres ;  an  opium  station. 
Plhani  (7500),  decaying  town  on  Seetapoor  and  Sha]ijiihan- 
poor  road,  wiUi  tomb  of  Sadi  Jdian,  Akbar'a  chancellor. 
Gopamau  (6000),  2  m.  W.  of  Goomti  and  14  m.  K  of 
Hardoi,  the  earliest  of  Masaood's  conqueeta  in  Oudh,  where 
arteet  or  thumh-mirrors  of  HilTer  are  made. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE  PBOVINCE  OF  THE  PANJAB OENBRAL, 

g  1.  Nome,  Size,  and  Position,  g  2.  RiTera.  g  3.  Canals  and  Hail- 
ways,  g  i.  Producte  and  Trade,  g  5.  Land  Tenures  and  Taia- 
tion.     g  6.  People  and  Districts. 

§  1,  Name,  Sizb,  and  Positiok. — The  Panjab  Provliioe 
("five  waters"),  the  largest  in  extent,  and  in  a  military  and 
political  sense  the  most  important  of  the  Twelve  Provinces,  has 
been  the  Ughway  of  all  the  invadera  of  India,  from  the  Aryan 
tribea  of  Iran,  more  than  1760  b.c.,  to  the  last  Afghan  raid  of 
Ahmed  Sbab,  about  the  same  date  after  Christ,  until  the 
advance  of  the  traders  and  troops  of  the  British  East  India 
Company  from  the  sea  gave  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  whole 
land  for  the  first  time.  This  Lieutenant-Governorship  alone 
is  larger  than  the  German  Empire,  is  considerahly  larger 
than  France,  and  falls  little  short  of  Austria-Hungaxy  in  area, 
with  an  extreme  length  of  800  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
.  breadth  of  650  miles.  The  Paojab,  its  Districts  and  States, 
leaving  out  Baloochistau,  includes  all  India  north  of  BiypoolAna 
to  Sind,  between  the  Jumna  on  the  E.  and  the  Sulaiman 
mountains  on  the  W.,  or  between  27°  39'  and  36°  39'  N.  lat., 
and  between  69°  36'  and  80°  B.  long.  The  Province  con- 
sists of  32  Districts,  with  an  area  of  107,010  sq.  m.  and 
a  population  of  18,842,264;  and  of  36  States,  largely  hilly 
and  desert,  with  an  area  of  114,739  sq.  m.  and  a  population 
of  3,861,683.  The  area  of  the  whole  68  Districts  and  States 
is  thus  221,749  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  22,703,947. 
Including  8153  troops  in  the  Khaibar  when  the  census  of  1881 
was  taken,  but  excluding  the  population  of  the  Hazara  district 
and  of  the  Lahaul  and  Spiti  gl«is  of  the  Eangra  district,  the 
whole  population  may  be  stated  at  23  millions.  The  area  of 
Eashmeer  State,  if  accurately  surveyed,  would  certtunly  ruse 
the  total  extent  of  the  Native  States  much  hi^er. 

This  vast  Province  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  N.W. 

Province  from  which  the  Jumna  divides  it,  and  the^  Chineae 
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tracts  of  Qartok  and  Budok;  on  the  N.  by  the  Chinese 
Province  of  E.  Toorkeetan  or  Khotan,  Yarkand,  and  Eashgaria, 
with  the  Euenlun  and  the  Karakoram  rangea  of  the  W.  Hima- 
laya between  J  on  the  N.W.  by  ObUaa,  Swat,  and  Pathan 
tribes  dependent  on  Kabul;  on  the  W.  by  the  Pathan  and 
Balooch  tribes  of  the  Svdiuiuan  mountaios,  Aighanistan,  and 
Baloochistan ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Sind  and  R^pootana.  Sir 
0.  U,  AitcbiBon  (Treatiet)  describee  the  Nortb-WeBtem  Frontier 
line  in  1876  as  commencing  from  tbe  head  of  the  Khagan 
valley  in  Hazara  district,  whence  it  paases  round  the  N.W. 
boundary  of  Hazara  and  along  the  lefl:  bank  of  the  Indus  to 
Torbmla,  where  it  crosses  the  river  and  winds  round  the  N. 
and  N.W,  boundary  of  the  Peshawar  valley  to  the  Ehaibar 
Pass.  Leaving  the  Khaibar  Pass  it  skirts  the  Aiireedee  hills 
as  far  as  Kohat,  and  passes  round  the  W.  boundary  of  that 
district  and  along  the  Meeranzai  valley.  The  Frontier  tben 
passes  round  the  Wazeeree  bills  to  Bannoo  and  tbe  head  of  tbe 
Sill  aim  an  range,  thence  down  tbe  base  of  this  range  to  its 
termination  on  the  upper  confines  of  Sind  and  Ehelat.  On  its 
outer  side  dwell  a  number  of  independent  tribes,  with  about 
170,000  fighting  men. 

5  2.  MoDNTAiSS  AND  RiTEES, — The  mountains  and  ele- 
vated tracts  consbt  of  (1)  on  E.  and  N.  the  Western  or 
Tlbeto  -  Himalaya,  including  tbe  secondary  formations  of 
Spiti  and  the  Kuenlun  and  Karakoram  ranges;  (2)  The 
Si'vallk  and  other  subordinate  groups  running  parallel  to  the 
Himalaya;  (3)'the  Salt  Range  and  the  geologically  related 
hills  of  Kalatfigh,  Shekh  Budeen,  and  Balut ;  ^4)  on  W.  the 
Hnin.i-mfl.Ti  Kange  ;  and  (5)  on  S.  the  low  sandstone  outliers 
of  the  Aravali  hills  of  Rigpootana  in  the  Delhi  and  Qoorgaon 
districts.  From  the  Tibeto- Himalaya  plateaux  and  snowy 
ranges,  the  Paiyab  plain  slopes  gently  8.W.  to  the  desert 
tableland  of  E^pootana  and  Sind,  As  constituted  since  the 
Mutiny  of  1857,  the  Province  consists  of  seven  great  alluvial 
tracts,  of  which  five  are  rfM6«("  two  waters"),  between  tbe  rivers 
which  bring  down  the  melted  snows  of  the  hilb  or  catch  the 
somewhat  scanty  rainfall.  Beginning  irom  the  N.W.  the  (1) 
Der^at  is  a  long  and  narrow  strip  between  the  Sulaiman  and 
the  Indus ;  (2)  the  Bind  Sagar  Doab  lies  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Jhelam ;  (3)  the  Jetob  or  OhaJ  Doab  is  between 
the  Jhelam  and  Ghenab ;  (4)  tbe  Beohna  Doab  is  between 
the  Chenab  and  the  Ravi ;  (5)  the  Bail  Doab,  the  most  popu- 
lous, lies  between  the  Ravi  and  Beas;  (6)  the  Jalandhar 
Doab  is  between  the  Boas  and  the  Satlej;  (7)  the  Oifi- 
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Satl^  and  Delhi  Dlstriota  Btreteh  between  the  SatlQJ  and 
the  Jiuuna,  and,  as  geographical!;  outside  the  Fatgab  tmct 
though  like  it  in  other"  rttipects,  were  part  of  the  N.W.  Pro- 
vince till  the  cloee  of  th6  Mutiny  of  1857.  Of  these  the 
Jalandhar  is  the  smallest  and  moat  fertile  doab.  In  all  the 
Beven,  Testation  is  moat'  luxuriant  in  the  eabmontane  regions. 
Lower  down,  the  rivers  regulate  the  character  of  the  soil, 
iroiu  the  immediate^  adjoiiiiiig  lands  fertilised  bj  silt  and 
inundatitms,  thou^  sometinies  wasted  by  sand,  to  the  high 
central  tract  that,  as  in  the  Bari,  Rechna,  and  Jetch  Doabs,  is 
marked  hy  bar  or  uncultivated  soil  covered  'with  bruahwood  and 
stunted  trees,  used  as  fuel  preserves  and  pastnie  ^  or,  as  in  the 
Sind  Sagar  Doah,  by  thai,  an  undulating  desert,  of  sand. , 

The  principal  rirer  is  the  Indus,  the  Sjndh  or  Abb^  Sinh 
("fatherof  riverB")of  the  people,  also  the  Atakof  the  Undoes 
to  go  beyond  which  is  to  sin ;  also  the  Sintaw  of  the  Chinese,  of 
which  Moore  writes — "  From  the  fair  Sind  or  Attack's  sacred 
banks."  Issuing  from  the  lion's  mouth,  whence  its  name  Sinh-ka- 
bab,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Kailaa,  the  Parnassus  of  the  Hindoos,  it 
crosses  the  B.  border  of  Kaahmeer  after  a  N.W.  course  of  160 
miles,  during  which  it  receives  the  Gtar  and  Shaiok  from  Ladak, 
At  Skardoh  in  Balteetan  it  bursts  through  the  W.  Himalaya  by 
a  gorge  said  to  be  14,088  ft.  deep,  and  enters  the  district  of 
Hazara  near  Ghazee,  between  rocky  banks,  whence  it  emerges  - 
into  the  open  plains  dividing  Yoosufzai  and  Chuch,  where  it 
becomes  a  mile  broad  with  islands.  At  Atak  it  has  run  860 
mUes,  and  thence  to  the  sea  its  navigable  portion  is  912  m., 
a  total  length  of  1802  m.,  in  which  it  falls  20  ft.  above 
Atak,  20  inches  in  110  m.  iVom  Atak  to  Ealabagh,  8  inches 
thence  350  m.  to  Mithankot,  and  6  inches  onwards  for  490  m. 
to  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  basin  drains  372,700  sq.  m.  It  is 
the  third  of  the  rivers  of  N.  India,  next  to  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmapootra.  Between  the  Indus  and  JuAmarun^thb  five  . 
rivers  which  give  the  Province  its  name.  .  Next  tothfe  rindus, 
going  S.E.,  is  the  Jhelun,  the  Sanskrit  Vitasld  or  Bitasta, 
the  Bidaspes  of  Ptolemy  and  Hydaspes  of  Alexander's  annalists. 
Rising  in  the  N.E.  border  of  the  Kaahmeer  valley,  and  receiving 
the  Peer  Panjal  drainage,  it  forms  the  lakes  of  Srinagar,  emerges 
by  the  Baramoola  pass  after  a  course  of  170  m.  of  which  70 
are  navigable  with  a  breadth  of  420  ft.,  then  receives  the 
Kisbn  Ganga  from  Baltestan,  marks  off  Eashmeer  from  Hazara 
to  Rawal  Pindi  where  it  c«ases  to  be  navigable,  becomes  again 
navigable  below  Dangalli,  40  m.  E.  of  Pindi,  skirts  the  Salt 
Bangs  in  the  district  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and,  after  250 
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m.  firom  the  Bouice,  it  enters  the  pliunB  above  Jhelam  town. 
Dmding  Jhelam  district  from  Goojrat  and  Shah|)oor,  it  turns  8. 
into  Jhaug,  and  forms  the  Ohenab  at  Timmoo  Ghat,  10  m.  8. 
of  Maghiana,  after  a  course  of  450  m.  The  Cheaab,  from 
Eaahmeer,  enters  Sialkot  near  Ehairi  Bihal  village,  receivee  the 
Tavi,  forms  the  boundary  between  Sialkot  and  GoojTat  and  the 
W,  border  of  Qoojianwala,  enters  Jhang,  unites  with  the  Jhelam 
at  Timmoo,  receives  the  Ravi  half-way  down  to  Mooltan,  and 
flows  under  the  name  THnab  to  the  Satltg,  60  m,  above  Mi- 
thankot.  The  Checab  is  formed  of  the  Chandra  from  Lahaul 
on  the  S.E.  slopes  of  the  Baralacha  pass,  and  the  Baghi,  which 
joins  it  at  Tandi,  whence  the  name  Chandrabagh,  which  the 
Greeks,  fearing  to  Hellenise  it  into  Sandrophagos  =  Alexandro- 
phages,  of  evil  omen,  called  Akeeines.  The  Bovi,  the  EydraoteB 
of  Quintus  Curtius,  and  both  names  from  the  Sanskrit  Iravati, 
from  Koolloo,  passes  through  Chamba  State  S.W.,  forms  the 
border  of  Goordappoor,  at  Madhoopoor  sends  off  the  Bari  Doab 
Canal,  passes  between  Sialkot  and  Amritaar,  leaves  Lahore  city 
a  mile  to  the  left,  receives  the  Degh  in  Montgomeiy,  passes 
into  Mooltan,  and  then  joins  the  Chenab  after  a  course  of  450 
miles,  50  m.  above  Mooltan  town.  The  Beas  (the  Sanskrit 
Vipaia,  and  Greek  Hyphasis  according  to  some),  the  sixth  and 
smallest  of  the  Panjab  rivers,  having  a  course  of  290  m.,  rises 
in  EooUoo,  passes  through  Mandi  State  into  Eangra  at  Saaghol, 
marks  that  district  off  from  Hoshiarpoor,  bends  round  the 
Siwalik,  divides  Hoshiarpoor  from  Qoordaspoor,  touches  Jalan- 
dhar,  and  joins  the  Satl^  at  S.  boundary  of  Eapoorthala 
State,  at  Hareeki  above  Firozpoor.  The  Satlg}  (generally 
considered  the  Yipasa  or  Hyphasis,  also  named  Satadru,  and 
Greek  Sydrus  or  Hesidrus)  rises  on  the  slopes  of  the  Kailas, 
the  centre  of  the  Indus  and  Brahmapootra  head-waters,  issues 
from  the  Eakaa-tal  or  lake  (15,300  ft.),  crosses  Guge  plain, 
turns  8.  at  Shipld,  the  frontier  Chinese  post,  pierces  the  Hima- 
h^ya  to  Bampoor  N.  of  Simla,  where  it  has  Mien  3000  ft., 
receives  the  Spiti  near  Dablang,  flows  S.W.  through  the  Simla 
States  into  Hoshiarpoor,  turns  S.  round  the  Siwalik  to  the 
plwis  at  Roopar,  divides  Hoshiarpoor  from  Ambala,  and  Ja- 
landhar  on  tiie  N.  from  Ambala,  Lodiana,  and  Firozpoor, 
receives  the  Beas  when  the  two  united  waters  flow  on  to 
the  three  known  as  the  Trinab,  and  the  five  form  the  Fai^nad 
("five  streams"),  which,  after  a  course  of  60  m.  separating 
MuzafiargMh  from  Bahawalpoor,  joins  the  Indus  opposite  Mi- 
thaukot.  The  minor  rivers  are  described  in  their  respective 
districts  hereafter,  the  Kabul  and  Swat  in  Peshawar,  the 
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Kooram  and  Loonl  in  Dera  Qbazi  Ehau,  the  Sohaa  in 
Eawal  Fiadi,  the  Saraswati  in  Ambala  and  Eamal,  and  the 
Uarkanda  and  Gliasar,  which,  &om  Ambala,  lose  themselves 
in  the  B^pootana  desert. 

§  3.  Canals  and  Railways. — The  irrigating  canals  on 
the  Panjab  are  the  Bari  Doab  Oanal ;  the  Weatem  Jumna 
Oanal ;  tfae  TTpper  SatleiJ  Inundation  Oanals ;  the  Lo-wsr 
Satlej  tmd  Ohenab  Inundation  Oanala  in  Mooltau  district ; 
the  iiuxaSargaxb  Inundation  Oanala  from  the  Chenab, 
and  the  Dera  Qhazi  Khan  Inundation  Oanala  from 
the  Indus.  The  Sirhlnd  Oanal  from  the  Satlg  at  Roopar 
has  juat  been  opened ;  the  Swat  River  Oanal  ie  under  con- 
struction. The  Baii  Doab  Oanal  leaves  the  Ravi  at  Madhoo- 
poor,  the  main  line  runs  for  247  m. ;  after  sending  off  branches 
to  Lahore,  Easoor,  and  Sobraon,  it  passes  through  Amritsar, 
and,  crossing  the  Sind,  Panjab,  and  Delhi  Railway  at  Changa- 
munga  station,  it  again  empties  itself  into  the  BavL  The 
Bind,  Panjab,  and  Delhi  Railway  (guaranteed) ;  the  Pan- 
Jab  Northern  and  Indus  VaUey  (State)  and  the  Bajpoo- 
tana  (68  m.  only)  open  up  the  Province  in  all  directions  from 
Rewaii  tmd  Delhi  to  Lahore  and  Peshawar  in  N.,  and  from 
Lahore  to  Mooltan,  Bahawalpoor,  and  Karachi  S.W.,  and  to  Sibi 
towarda  Kandahar.  There  are  above  700  m.  of  railway,  22,000 
of  road,  and  2700  of  water  commumcationB  in  the  Province. 

5  4.  Pkodhcts  and  TKADE.^Rock  salt,  constituting  the 
bulk  of  the  Salt  Range,  on  its  S.  slopes,  is  annually  quarried 
to  the  value  of  half  a  million  sterling.  Slate,  plumbago,  and 
sulidiur  are  worked  to  a  profit  in  the  Kangra  and  Chamba  hills, 
Goorgaon  and  the  Salt  Range.  Of  metaUic  products,  iron,  anti- 
mony, and  lead  are  found  in  Simla  and  Kaahmeer  States,  Gold 
is  washed  for  in  the  Indus  at  Ealabagh,  and  in  the  Bnnhar 
river  at  the  other  end  of  the  Salt  Range,  the  present  source 
being  the  tertimy  sandstone  formation.  With  a  rainfall  of  30 
inches  the  Province  has  12  millions  of  acres  under  spring  crops, 
and  9  millions  under  autumn.  The  spring  crops  are  chiefly  wheat, 
barley,  and  gram  (pea) ;  the  autumn  crops  are  millets,  maize, 
pulses,  and  sugar-cane.  Of  6858  sq.  m.  of  forest  3791  are 
reserved,  of  which  336  have  been  declared  so  under  the  Act. 
Less  than  one-third  of  the  district  area  of  107,010  sq.  m.  is 
cultivated,  while  one-fourth  is  culturable  and  the  remainder  is 
barren  waste.  Of  11,622,036  acres  cultivated  in  the  spring  of 
1880-81  the  number  of  nuUions  under  wheat  was  6J,  barley  3, 
gram  and  peas  2.  There  were  10,000  acres  under  tea  ;  11,000, 
poppy ;  and  79,000,  tobacco.     Of  10,376,342  acres  of  automn 
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cultivation,  4  milliona  were  of  millete,  1 J  of  maize,  1 J  of  pulses, 
nearly  1  of  riee,  neaxly  1  of  cotton  and  oil-aeeda,  onerthird  of 
Bugar-caoe,  itnd  73,000  acres  of  indigo.  The  manuiacturee  of 
the  Province  are  estimated  in  annual  value  at  8^  miUionB 
sterling,  of  which  3j  are  in  cotton,  1^  in  gold  and  bUybt  and 
jewel-work,  and  1  million  in  leather.  The  inland  trade  is 
valued  at  upwards  of  9  milhons  sterling  in  imports  and  6  in 
exports.  The  export*  to  Kashmeer  Mid  Central  Asia  are  valued 
at  a  miUion  and  a  quarter  sterling,  and  the  imports  at  one-third 
leas.  The  annual  oat-turn  of  manufactures  cf  cotton,  jewellery, 
leather,  wood,  silk,  wool,  eto.,  is  estimated  at  £12,495,546  in 
value.  There  are  485  lai^  factories,  chiefly  in  Amritsar 
district,  for  wood,  shawls,  iron,  oil,  and  silk, 

§  5.  Land  Tenuebb  and  Tasation, — Under  the  Law- 
rences and  ofiicialB  of  the  school  of  R.  U.  Bird,  the  land  system 
of  the  N.W.  Province  was  introduced  into  the  Paujab  Irom  its 
conquest  in  March  1849.  But  in  the  Paqjab  the  old  village 
communities  are  more  perfect  and  numerous  than  in  the  older 
Province.  Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  landed  property  in  the 
Paujab  is  held  by  small  proprietors,  who  cultivate  their  own 
land  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  village  oommunitiea  have  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  joint  interests,  and,  under  the  British 
system  of  cash  payments  limited  to  secnre  a  certain  profit  to 
Uie  proprietors,  are  jointly  responsible  for  tiie  payment  of  the 
revenue.  In  some  cases  all  the  village  land  is  in  common,  but 
it  is  much  more  usual  for  the  proprietors  to  have  their  own 
separate  holdings  in  the  estate,  and  this  separation  may  extend 
80  far  that  there  is  no  land  susceptible  of  separate  appropriation 
whii^  is  not  the  separate  property  of  an  individual  or  family. 
In  an  extreme  case  like  this  the  right  of  pre-emption  and  the 
joint  responsibility  for  the  revenue,  in  case  any  of  the  individual 
proprietors  should  foil  to  meet  the  demand  upon  him,  are  almost 
the  only  ties  which  bind  the  community  together.  The  separar 
tion,  however,  generally  does  not  go  so  fer.  Often  all  the 
cultivated  land  is  held  in  separate  ownership,  while  the  pasture, 
ponds  or  tanks,  eto.,  remain  in  common.  Trans-Indus,  how- 
ever, in  the  tracts  of  country  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  Pathan 
population,  periodical  redistribution  of  holdings  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Since  the  country  came  under  British  rule,  every 
opportunity  has  been  taken  to  get  rid  of  periodical  exchanges 
on  a  large  scale  by  sutetituting  final  partitions  or  by  adjusting 
the  revenue  demand  according  to  the  value  of  the  lands  actually 
held  by  each  village ;  but  the  custom  is  in  many  cases  still 
acted  upon  amongst  the  proprietors  of  the  same  village,  though 
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probably  no  cases  remaiii  in  which  it  would  be  enforced  between 
the  proprietOTB  of  distinct  villages.  The  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  are  regulated  by  the  Paqjab  Tenancy  Act  of  1868. 
One-fifth  of  the  Province  belongs  directly  to  the  State,  but 
that  is  chiefly  barren  or  in  grasa  and  wood.  One-eighth  of 
the  whole  land  revenue  is  still  aasigned  to  the  descendants  of 
the  old  native  fitmiliea.  In  1880-81,  of  the  gross  revenue  of 
£2,726,466,  exclusive  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  from  canals 
the  land-tax  yielded  £1,901,615. 


AreaiuHUes. 

Settled  in  perpetuity 
Settled  for  30  years  and  upwards     . 
Settled  for  10  yeara  and  under  30    . 
Settled  for  under  10  years 
Settlements  in  progress   . 

Total  .... 

1,638 
28,802 
E3,258 
80 
26,108 

2fi,71S 
74,83,114 
93,01,816 

22,284 
63.02,918 

106,857 

2,21,36,826 

5  6.  The  People  akd  Distmcts. — The  second  census  of 
the  Paqjab,  taken  in  February  1881,  with  the  exception  of  Eash- 
meer  recently  deiBolated  by  famine,  showed  an  increase  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent  in  12  years. 


PoPTTLiTIONS 

OF  1868  AND  1881  COHPARED. 
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Jalandhar    „ 
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Lahore 

1,          45 
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IB'O 
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14V 

Hooltan       „ 

1,          38 
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,.B7 
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I4» 

Khaibar  Pass 

8,178 

Total  Bbitibh  Territory 

18,850,437 

7  08 

Total  Native  States       . 

3,861,883 

Total  Of  Provin 

CB     . 

22,712,120 

No  trustworthy  figures  exist  for  the  former  populatiini  of 
10  36  Native  States. 
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The  nearly  19  mJllionB  in  the  districts  occupied  2,716,914 
houses  or  huta.  Of  the  whole  10,202,083  were  males,  aai 
8,640,181  females.  The  average  deositj  was  176  to  the  square 
mile,  TBiTing  from  497  in  Jalandhar,  667  in  Amritsor,  and  504 
in  Delhi,  to  48  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  64  in  Kofaat.  As 
to  creed,  32,500  are  returned  as  Christian;  112,260,  Sikh; 
7,127,489,  Hindoos;  10,622,802,  Muhanmiadan ;  and  71,713 
of  "other  religions."  Of  tJie  Christians,  26,876  appear  as 
Europeans,  1821  as  Eurasians,  and  3823  as  Natives.  Oordoo 
and  Hindee  are  the  prevailing  languages  in  the  districts  a^oining 
the  North-Westem  Province,  and  Paiyabe^  and  Oordoo  in  the 
central  districta;  Paahtoo  (Aighan)  and  Baloochee,  Paharee 
(hill)  and  Labaulee  are  spoken  on  the  frontier. 


Civil  Divisiomb  o 


■  Pahjab  Fbovihce,  1880-81. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

PBOVIMOK   OF  THE  PAKJAB — SIBIBIOTB   AMD   BTATK8, 

SoiUh-Eatter^  DittricU  and  Staiet. 
i  1.  I^ore  City.  9  2.  Lahore  District.  %  S.  OoojiBHwak.  9  4. 
Flroipoor.  %  6.  'Fareedkot  State,  g  6.  Amritoar.  %  7.  SUlkot. 
g  8.  Goonlaspoot.  g  S.  Jalandhar.  g  10.  •Kapoorthala,  Mandi, 
and  Sooket  States,  g  11.  HosMarpoor.  g  12.  Eaugra.  g  13. 
•Chamba  State,  g  1*.  Simla.  §  16.  "rwenty  Simla  State*,  Malei 
Kotla  and  Ealaia.  g  16.  Lodiana.  g  17.  Ambala.  g  IS. 
Earnat  g  19.  DelhL  g  20.  "Patandi  Slate.  %  21.  Goorgaon. 
g  22.  Rohtak.  g  23.  Hissar.  g  24.  Sirsa.  g  2G.  'Lohaioa  and 
Dojana  States,  g  26.  Fatiala,  Jeeivl,  and  Nabha  States,  g  27. 
'Bahawalpoor  Slate. 

iforih-  Western  Dislrid*  aiid  SlaUs. 
g  26.   Mooltan.     g  20.  Hozaffargarb.    g  30.  Montgomer;.     g  31. 
Jhaog.     g  32.  Sbahpoor.     g  33.  Ooojrat.     g  84.  Jbelam.     g  35. 
Bawal  Findi.     g  33.  'EashmoeT  Stats,   .g  37.    Hazara.     g  8S. 
FeBbawar  and  the  Ehaibar  Pass,     g  SS.  Kohat.     g  40.  Bannoo. 
g  41.  Dera  Ismail  Ehan.    g  42.  Dera  Ghad  Khan. 
'Protecied  SlaU. 
g  43.  'BaloocMstan. 

5  1.  Lahoeb  City  (131,000)  =  LohSwar  or  Fort  of  Loh,  son 
of  Bama  tuid  of  Seeta,  who  is  still  specially  worshipped  liere, 
the  capital  of  the  Fanjab  ProviiLce,  as  it  was  of  Eanjeet 
Singh's  dominions  till  his  death  in  1839,  and  of  the  Mughul 
empire  for  a  time  till  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  stands  one  mile 
S.  of  the  Ravi  which  fonnerly  washed  its  walls,  amid  the 
ruina  of  the  ancient  city  which  had  a  circuit  of  16  miles,  while 
the  modem  city  walls  have  only  3.  On  the  high  road  of 
invasion  and  war,  few  cities  have  suffered  so  much  in  the  last 
li  centoriea  as  what  Milton  called  "Lahore  of  Great  Mogul." 
The  troops  of  Ahmed  Shah  Dooranee  passed  through  it  eight 
times.     The  Marathas  and  Sikhs  have  stripped  the  buiUiogs  of 
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the  Mughal  period,  and,  being  of  brick,  tfaeae  cnunble  away.  Still 
"  lAhore  can  even  now  show  an  architectural  c<nip  (Paetl  worthy 
of  an  imperial  city,"  in  the  tomb  of  Jahangeer,  his  palace  and 
that  of  Ua  Buccesaor  Shah  Jahan,  the  mosque  of  Wazeer  Khan, 
the  pearl  moeque,  the  garden  of  Shatamar,  and  the  Badshahi 
or  imperial  moeque  of  Auiangzeb ;  the  mauaoleum  of  Banjeet 
Singh,  with  ita  curvilinear  roof,  prcjecting  balconiee,  and  det^ls 
half-Muhammadan  half- Hindoo;  and  in  the  once  briUiantly 
enamelled  front  of  ttie  palace  of  the  Mughuls,  all  overlooking 
a  broad  graasy  plain.  The  beat  account  of  Lahore,  compiled 
by  Sir  R.  Montgomery's  order  in  1861,  goes  on  to  recall  "  the 
same  palace  front  undisfigured  by  Sikh  and  English  additions 
with  its  coloured  frescoea  fresh  and  vivid,  tie  river  flowing  at 
itfi  base,  and  eastward,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  massive 
quay  of  masonry  with  flights  of  steps  at  intervals,  and  gardens 
extending  to  ^e  water's  edge;  the  now  deserted  suburbs 
filled  with  a  thriving  population  and  interspersed  vrith  tombs 
and  terraces  rising  amid  luxuriant  gardens  whose  gates  ghttered 
with  many-coloured  porcelain,"  as  when  Lahore  was  tiie  resi- 
draice  of  Jahangeer.  In  his  time  Arjoon  Mull,  the  Sikh  leader 
who  compiled  the  old  or  Adi  Grantha,  died  in  prison,  and  his 
shrine  stands  between  tile  palace  and  Ranjeet  Singh's  tomb. 
Here,  in  1849,  Maharaja  Dhuleep  Singh  transferred  the  kingdom 
and  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond  to  the  Queen  and  East  India 
Company  represented  by  Lord  Dalhousie.  When  Commissioner 
Sir  Charles  Aitohison  (Lieutenant-Qovemor  in  1882)  lowered 
the  30  ft.  walls  to  16  ft.,  and  converted  the  trench  into  a 
garden.  Outside  to  S.  lies  the  civil  station  of  AnarkaUee, 
named  from  the  lady  whose  tomb  is  need  as  the  station  church. 
From  the  Lohari  gate  the  street  of  this  name  passes  through 
the  station  with  the  public  offices  and  Chief  Court,  and  thence 
3  m.  B.  by  the  Mall  to  the  Lawrence  Gardens  and  Government 
House  in  Donald  Town,  named  after  the  good  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Donald  M'Leod.  The  railway  station  and  quarters 
lie  N.  and  the  suburb  of  Muzang  S.  of  the  Mali  Meean 
Ueer,  the  military  cantonment,  is  3  m.  E.  of  the  civil  station  and 
6  m,  from  the  city.  The  other  principal  pubKc  buildings  are 
the  Panjab  University,  the  Oriental  and  Government  Colleges, 
the  Mayo  HospibJ,  the  Medical  School  Museum,  the  Roberts 
Institute,  and  the  Lawrence  and  Montgomery  Halls.  The  dty  is 
the  seat  of  an  endowed  bishopric,  held  first  by  the  Church 
Missionary,  Dr.  French ;  of  a  native  theological  college  founded 
by  him  j  of  a  Union  church  ;  and  of  a  vigorous  mission  of  the 
I^byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amerio^    Lahore 
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is  inseparably  connected  with  the  career  of  Henry  Lawrence 
and  hik  brother  John,  Lord  Lawrence,  the  firat  Chief  Com- 
nuBsioner  and  Lieuteoant-Qoveraor  of  the  Panjab,  as  the  centre 
fl-om  which  the  most  Buccessfid  ezpeiiment  in  the  gorenunent 
of  an  Eastern  people  was  begun  and  directed,  and  the  mutiny 
of  the  Poorbeah  sepoya  of  the  North-Westem  Prorince  was  first 
checked  by  disarming  them,  and  then  stamped  out  by  the  con- 
quest of  Delhi  and  the  campaigns  which  followed.  Lahore  is 
1225  m.  N.W.  of  Calcutta,  and  348  of  Delhi,  the  centre  of 
the  lines  of  the  Sind,  Panjab,  Delhi,  and  State  raOways,  which 
connect  it  with  Earaehi  on  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Indus  and 
Central  Asia  on  the  N.,  and  Delhi  and  the  many  lines  to  the 
S.,  S.E.,  and  S.W. 

5  2.  Lahoeb  Disteiot  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Amritsar,  N.W. 
by  Goojranwala,  S.W.  by  Montgomery,  and  S.K  by  FiroB- 
poor,  from  which.it  ie  divided  by  the  Satlq.  Area,  3648 
sq.  ffl.  Population,  924,106.  A  portion  of  the  mainly  level 
Patgab  plain,  Lahore  District  is  divided  into  parallel  belts 
which  follow  the  S.W.  direction  of  the  three  rivers,  the  Satle;], 
Ravi,  and  Degh.  Between  the  two  first  lie  the  uplands 
known  as  the  Maiijha  ("upland"),  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
the  borne  of  the  Sikhs,  "  the  Jut  Sikhs  of  the  martial  sect  of 
Gooroo  Govind  Singh,  with  long  beards  and  tall  stature," 
who  fitmisbed  the  flower  of  Baiyeet  Singh'e  armies,  and  in 
1857  sent  forth  hundreds  to  do  battle  for  the  British  Oovem- 
ment.  The  most  important  of  these  villages  is  Sobraon  on  the 
Satlej,  apposite  the  battlefield  on  its  left  bank.  Between  the  rirer 
and  the  high  bank  which  bounds  the  Mai^ha  to  the  S.  is  the 
fertile  tract,  Heetar.  Between  the  Satlej  and  Eavi  there 
nm  the  Bar!  Doab  Oanal ;  the  Hash  channel  made  by  Shall 
Jahan's  engineer,  Ali  Uurdan  Khan,  which  supplies  Shalamar 
gardens ;  and  the  Katora,  Ehanwah,  and  Sohag  inundation 
cuts  fium  the  Satlq".  The  history  of  the  district  centres  in  the 
capital,  Lahore  city,  abeady  described.  Next  to  that  in  im- 
portance is  Easoor  (17,500),  on  old  bed  of  the  Beas,  34  m. 
S.E.  of  Lahore,  founded  by  Kush,  brother  of  Loh  the  founder 
of  Lahore,  for  some  time  an  Afghan  colony  and  aggregation  of 
hota  or  small  fortified  towns,  subdued  by  Ranjeet  Singh  ;  now  a 
place  of  trade.  Obooneean  (7600),  on  old  bed  of  the  Beaa, 
S.W.,  a  prosperous  mart.  Path  (7000),  agricultural  town,  38 
m.  3.B,  of  Lahore.  BLliem  TCharan  (6000),  on  old  bank  of 
the  Beas,  34  m.  S.  of  Lahore,  a  municipality.  Sbarakpoor 
(4600),  on  the  Degh,  centre  of  a  rice  tract.  Khudran  (3000) 
ie  the  only  other  municipality.  ,--  . 
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§  3.  QooJSAiTWAiA  DisTKioT  is  bounded  E.  hj  Sialkoti 
N.W.  by  Shahpoor,  from  which  the  Chenab  divides  it ;  E.  and 
S.K  by  Jhang  and  Lahore.  Area,  2087  eq.  m.  Population, 
616,892.  Goojrauwala  Distdct,  the  centnl  portion  of  tlie 
Beolma  Doab,  between  the  fertile  plains  of  Sialkot  find  the 
desert  tract  of  Jhang,  is  divided  into  the  inhalut«d  portion 
called  del,  and  the  now  waterless  but  once  well'Urigated  jungle- 
land,  bar.  The  Begh  creates  a  small  fertile  belt  in  the  8.E. 
corner ;  into  that  wend  the  Chenab  watercoutBes,  canying  off 
the  surface  drainage.  Here  was  the  Boodhist  capital  of  the 
Paiijab,  Taki,  the  present  village  Asaroor,  visited  by  Hwen 
T'hsang  about  630  a.i>.  The  chief  town  now  ia  Ck>oJraiiwala 
(23,000),  on  trunk  road  and  railway  40  ro.  N.  of  Lahore,  the 
birthplace  and  first  capital  of  Ranjeet  Singh,  with  tomb  of  his 
father,  and  cnpola  over  a  portion  of  the  Maharaja's  ashes. 
Wazeerabad  (16,600),  22  m.  N.  of  Qoojranwtda  railway 
station,  headquarters  of  Avitabile,  Baqjeet  Singh's  general; 
near  the  (Mojected  bridge  over  the  Chenab,  with  boat^building 
works ;  at  the  Dhonkal  feir  held  in  the  neighbourhood  200,000 
assemble.  Bamnaear  (8000),  below  the  Chenab  bank,  28  m. 
KW.  of  Goojranwala,  where  in  the  second  Sikh  War  in  1848 
Gongh  first  met  the  Sikhs  under  Sher  Singh.  EmliiEibad 
(7000),  on  trunk  road  9  m,  S.  of  Giwjranwala,  ancient  town, 
with  fine  remains  of  Muhammadan  archit«cture.  AkBJgarli 
(5000),  near  Raumagar.  Hafi^abad,  old  town,  33  m.  W.  of 
Goojtsnwala 

§  4.  FntoZFOOB  DiSTBiOT  is  bounded  E.  and  S.E.  by  Lo- 
diana  and  the  States  of  Fareedkot,  Patiala,  and  Nabha;  N.E. 
by  Jalandhar,  from  which  the  Satltij  divides  it;  N.W.  by  Lahore, 
firom  which  the  united  Satl^  and  Bess  separate  it.  Area, 
2744  sq.  m.  Popiiktion,  650,619.  The  Satl^  Bows  N.W. 
from  the  point  where  it  touches  the  district  till  it  is  joined  by 
the  Beas,  when  it  turns  S.W.  with  an  abrupt  clifT  above  ita 
right  bank,  which  once  marked  the  frontier  of  the  British  Indian 
Empire,  fr^m  the  lapse  of  the  Firozpoor  State  of  Dhauna 
Singh  in  1835.  In  1839  Henry  Lawrence  administered  this 
"  ultima  thule,"  rescuing  it  frvm  barrenness,  till  now  it  is  moat 
prosperous,  and  trees  abound  On  16th  December  1845  the 
Sikhs  crossed  the  Satl^  opposite  Firozpoor  town,  and  the 
British  victories  of  Moodkee,  Aliwal,  and  Bobraon  in  this 
district  followed  each  other.  In  1857  one  of  the  two  sepoy 
corps  at  Firozpoor  mutinied.  FlrozpooT  (39,600  with 
gardfson),  named  from  the  Emperor  Firos  Shah  in  1351-87, 
chief  town,  cantonment,  and  great  arsenal  on  the  ol4  bank  of 
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the  BtMej,  3^  m.  from  its  {n^sent  bed;  the  church  to  conunem' 
orate  tboBe  who  fell  in  the  Satl^  campaign  was  destroyed  in 
the  Mutiny  and  restored  thereafter.  Firozediabr,  battlefield 
13  m.  E.  of  8atlg,  vhere  Hardinge  and  Oough  attacked  the 
entrenched  Sikh  camp,  21st  December  1846.  Mooktaar 
(5000),  mart  in  W.  of  diHtrict ;  Bceue  of  a  great  festival,  where 
the  Sikh  leader,  Har  Govind,  ibught  the  pursuing  Sluhamma- 
dans.  Dharmkot  (6600),  66  m.  R  of  Firozpoor,  on  road 
to  Lodiano,  a  large  grain  nurt.     Zira  (3000). 

§  6.  *Fabebdeot  Statb  (96,000),  Sikh  State  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Ckimmissioner  of  Lahore  DiviBion,  S.E. 
of  Firozpoor  Diatrict,  and  N.W.  of  Patiala  State.  The  British 
protected  the  chie^  head  of  the  Barar  Jat  tribe,  from  Ra^jeet 
Singh  in  1809  ;  he  was  loyal  in  the  Sikh  and  Sepoy  wars,  and 
was  made  Rqja  with  a  patent  of  adoption.  The  area  is  600 
sq.m.,  and  chiefa  revenue,  X30,000.  liechief  town  isFareed- 
fcot,  on  the  road  from  Lahore  S.  to  Sirea  and  Delhi.  The 
'  chiefs  ancestors  emigrated  from  E^pootana  at  the  some  time 
with  the  FhooUdau  branch  of  the  tribe  which  now  holds 
Fatiala,  Nabha,  and  Jeend. 

§  6.  AinuTBAS  DisTBKTT  is  bomided  N.£.  by  Ooordaspoor, 
N.W.  by  Sialkot  Wid  Goqjranwala,  -S.W.  by  Lahore,  and 
S.E.  by  Jalondhar  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Beas. 
Area,  1673  sq.  m.  Population,  893,266.  The  district 
between  the  Beas  and  Bavi  is  a  lower  port  of  the  Ban  Doab 
or  alluvial  plain  sloiung  E.  to  W.  Its  lustory  is  identified 
with  the  recent  rise  of  the  Sikhs ;  it  is  the  centre  of  their 
original  dissent  from  Hindooism,  with  which  they  are  again 
almost  identified.  Here  they  fought  the  Delhi  Mughuls  and 
Ahmed  Shah  Dooronee,  till  Banjeet  Singh,  after  he  seized 
Lahore  in  1799,  consolidated  their  power  for  fifty  years  to  his 
death,  ailei  which,  on  the  second  Sikh  War  in  1 849,  the  country 
became  British.  Auuitsar  (Amrita  Saras  =  "  pool  of  immor- 
tality") (162,000),  centre  of  the  Sikh  disaidence  from  Hindoo- 
ism, and  chief  commercial  city  N.  of  Delhi,  was  founded  in 
1574  by  Ram  Das,  fourth  Sikh  leader,  on  a  mte  granted  by 
Akbar,  32  m.  E.  of  Lahore,  and  midway  between  the  Beas  ai^ 
Ravi.  Destroyed  by  Ahmed  Shah  in  1761,  it  was  soon  re- 
stored. The  sacred  tank  was  the  scene  of  the  Gooroomata  or 
yearly  assemblage  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Golden  Temple  (copper 
gilt  by  Roiyeet  Singh),  where  night  and  day  the  OnuUha  is 
recited,  rose  in  greater  splendour  than  when  the  Afghan 
marapden  blew  up  its  predecessor.  It  is  called  the  Darbor 
Sahib.     It  consists  of  a  square  block  with  gilded  dome  on  a 
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rectangular  platfonn,  vhicb  a  marUe  caoBeway  joins  to  the 
land.  Great  Mra  are  held  here  in  November  and  ApriL  The 
Baba  Atal  is  a  lofty  column  which  marks  the  grave  of  the  son 
of  Har  Govind.  The  Chnrch  MisBionair  Society  has  here  a 
vigoroiis  mission.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  the  Eaahmeer 
shawl  maniiiaoture  and  purchase,  where  many  French  and 
English  firms  have  agents.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  the  trade 
between  Central  Asia  and  India,  having  imports  valued  at 
2  and  exports  at  1^  millions  sterliog  annually.  Nrath  of 
the  cit7  are  the  civil  and  railway  statioha,  and  beyond  these 
the  cantonment.  North-west  is  the  ibrt  of  Ck>vlndffarb, 
which  Banjeet  Singh  built.  In  1857  the  city  was  quiet  and 
the  people  loyaL  Jandiala  (7000),  railway  station  and  mart 
on  trunk  road,  11  m.  S.  of  Amritsar,  named  aft«r  Jand,  son  of 
the  leader  of  the  Jat  colony  which  settled  here.  Mejeetlia 
(7000),  10  m.  N.E.  of  Amiitsar,  named  fiom  its  Jat  founder. 
Bamdaa  (6000),  near  the  Einfin,  with  fine  Sikh  temple. 
Tarn  Tarn  (3000),  12  m.  S.  of  Amritsar,  named  from  a 
great  tank  supposed  to  cure  leprosy,  and  with  a  leper  aqylnm. 
Yaiiowal  (5500),  local  mart  and  munidpaliiy. 

§  7.  S1AI4KOT  District  is  bound^  &.  hj  Goordaspoor, 
N.K  by  Eashmeer  State,  N.W.  by  Goojrat  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Chenab,  W.  by  G<»jranwahi,  and  S.  by  Lahore 
and  Amritsar.  Ai«a,  1958  sq.  m.  Population,  1,012,148. 
Forming  the  upper  part  of  the  Eechna  Doab,  between  the 
Ravi  and  Chenab,  Slalkot  Dlstriot  has  the  character  of  a 
submontane  tmd  somewhat  level  tract,  20  m.  from  the  lowest 
range  of  the  Himalaya.  The  Ohenab,  a  name  formed  by 
alliteration  from  the  Chundra  Bagh  ("sun"  and  "moon") 
streanu  which  join  at  Eisthwar  to  form  it,  has  two  tributaries 
'  here,  both  callal  Tavi ;  the  one  empties  itself  near  Sydpoor  on 
the  left  bank,  the  other  joins  the  Chenab  12  m.  lower  down, 
forming  the  rich  delta  called  Bi^want  In  the  interior,  the  Aik 
and  Degh  flow  only  during  the  rains.  Slalkot  (39,700),  chief 
town  and  cantonment  on  N.  bank  of  Aik,  72  m.  N.B.  of  lahore, 
founded  by  R^a  Sal,  uncle  of  the  Fandavae  in  the  MahdIAarat, 
and  restored  by  Salwahanna  or  Yikramaditya's  son,  Etya  Basalu, 
whose  stronghold  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  pointed  out  in  a 
low  circular  eminence.  In  1657  the  Europeans  bravely  defended 
themselves  in  the  fort,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  the  founder  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland's  Mission  here,  fell  with  his  wife. 
Here  are  T^  Singh's  Sikh  temple,  and  many  native  paper  mills. 
PasrooT  (9000),  IS  m.  S.  of  Sialkot  on  Amritsar  road,  an  old 
town  with  traces  of  Aurangzeb.   Zafbrwal  (6000),  on  E.  bank 
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of  Degb,  37  m.  S.E,  of  Si&lkot  on  road  to  DaJhouaie  eanitarium; 
seat  of  American  U.P.  Miseion.  Kile,  Sobha  Bingh  (5500), 
23  m.  S.E.  of  Sialkot,  a  colony  of  Eashmeeree  Bhawl-weaverB, 
Chawinda  (5000),  14  m.  S.E.  of  Sialkot,  a,  rural  centre. 

§  8.  GooBDASPOOK  DiBTSiCT  IB  bounded  E.  b;  Hoahiarpooi 
fVom  which  the  Beas  separates  it,  and  by  Eangra ;  N.  by  Kasb- 
meer  and  Chamba  States  ;  W.  hj  Sialkot ;  and  S.  by  Ainritear. 
Area,  1822  sq.  m.  Population,  616,892.  Tbiii  diatrict  Ls  the 
eubmontane  portion  of  tbe  Bari  Doab,  between  the  Bea«  and 
JUm,  running  up  into  the  hill  station  of  Dalhousle  with 
military  station  of  Bakloh,  which  crowna  3  peaks  of  the  W. 
Bhonlder  of  the  snowy  Dhaola  Dhar,  in  the  main  Himaltqra 
range,  separated  by  two  minor  ranges  from  the  pl^na.  The 
sanitarium  was  projected  by  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  in  1861, 
the  ground  was  puichaaed  Irom  the  Kty'a  of  Obamba,  and 
troops  were  stationed  in  the  barracks  in  1868.  Dalhousie  is 
7687  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  granite  peak  of  Dain  Khoond  to 
the  E.  is  9000  ft.  The  station  is  76  m.  from  Qooidaspoor,  and 
62  m.  W.  of  Fathankot.  The  Ghakki  torrent  separates  Qoor- 
daspoor  from  Kangra  hills.  The  Baxl  Doab  Oacal  is  fed 
by  the  Bavi  at  Madhoopoor  just  S.  of  the  hills,  and  opens 
out  into  three  main  branches.  Qoordaspoor  (4600),  chief 
town,  44  m.  N.E.  of  Amritsar,  on  road  to  Pathankot ;  seat 
of  AJmerican  U.P.  MiHsion.  Batala  (24,300),  in  centre  of 
Doab,  the  principal  place  since  the  time  of  Shamsher  Khan, 
the  Delhi  emperor's  foster-brother,  and  now  residence  of 
descendants  of  Tej  Singh,  who  led  the  Sikhs  at  Firozshabr 
and  Sobraon.  Seat  of  a  Church  of  England 'Mission.  Dera 
Nanak  (8000),  on  the  Ravi  13  m.  N.W.  of  Batala,  named 
from  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  sect  who  died  in  1539  at  Fakohi, 
a  village  opposite,  and  whose  descendants,  the  Bedees,  built  the 
new  town,  with  a  temple  dedicated  to  Baba  Nanak.  Pathan- 
kot (5000),  old  E^poot  capital,  on  the  road  from  Amritaar  to 
DaUiousie,  at  which  the  carriage-way  ceases  42  m.  from  Dal- 
.hoitsie ;  being  oonnect«d  with  Amritsar  65  m.  by  rail  Kala- 
nam  (6000),  on  the  Eirran,  1 7  m.  W.  of  Goordospoor,  old  town 
where  Akbar  £rst  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor.  Deenanagar 
(7700),  at  the  source  of  the  Eirran,  named  from  Adeena  Beg, 
the  rival  of  the  Sikhs  in  1762,  6  m.  N.E.  of  Goordaspoor. 
Soojanpoor  (6000),  at  foot  of  hills  4  m.  N.W.  of  Pathankot. 
Srigovindpoor  (6600),  on  Ravi,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Batala,  a  sacred 
Sikh  place  founded  by  Aijoon,  who  named  it  after  his  son. 

§  9.  Jaiabdhab  Disteiot  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Hoehiar- 
poor,  N.W.  I^  Eapoorthala  State,  and  S.  by  Firozpoor  and 
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Lodiftaa  fiom  vhich  it  ia  separated  bj  the  Satlej.  Area, 
1322  aq.  m.  Population,  789,556.  The  Jalandhar  Doab  is  the 
richest  aoil  in  the  Province,  and  pays  the  highest  land-tax ;  its 
fertility  estenda  horn  the  Satlej  to  the  Beaa.  The  torrents 
from  the  Siwalik  hilla,  which  pour  through  the  salnnontane 
district  of  Hoshiarpoor,  unite  to  form  the  Wliite  and  Black 
Ben  atTcams,  the  former  in  Jalandhat,  the  latter  in  Kapoorthala 
State.  This  Doab  was  once  the  Efupoot  kingdom  of  Eatoch  or 
Traigartha,  dating  from  Mahai^rat  times ;  the  descendants  of 
its  S^'aa  are  now  princea  in  the  bill  a  of  Kangra,  which  waa  its 
atronghold.  After  the  firat  Sikh  War,  the  British  formed  the 
country  between  the  Satlq  and  Beaa  into  the  Commiflsionerahip 
of  the  Trane-Satl^  Statee,  and  adopted  the  fiscal  system  of  the 
able  Sikh,  Misr  Rtxip  Lai.  Jalandhar  (52,300),  chief  town, 
cantonment,  and  railway  station  on  trunk  road,  the  old  capital 
of  Eatoch  previous  to  Alexander's  invasion,  with  large  suhurha  ; 
a  centre  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mlaaion.  The  canton- 
ment, 4  m.  diatant,  covers  7^  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of 
12,000.  Kaitarpoor  (11,000),  9  m.  N.  of  Jalandhar,  heredi- 
tai7  residence  of  Sikh  leader  since  Aijoon  obtained  the  site  from 
Jahangeer  in  1588.  Bahon  (11,800),  on  high  bank  of 
Satlg,  3  m.  from  its  present  channel,  with  cloth  and  sugar 
factories.  PhiUaur  (8000),  on  right  bank  of  Satl<y,  27  m. 
S.E.  of  Jalandhar  fort,  commanding  the  passage  of  the  river 
and  depot  oi  Sind,  Paqjab,  and  Delhi  Bailway.  Noormalial 
(8000),  16  m.  S.  of  Jalandhar,  named  after  the  Empress  of 
Jahangeer,  who  restored  it.  Nakodar  (9000),  munidptd 
town  S.W.  of  Jalandhar, 

§  10.  •Kapoobthau.,  Uandi,  AiTD  SooKBT  STATES  are 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Gommiasioner  of  Jalandhar. 
Kapoorthala  State  covers  an  area  of  800  aq.  m.,  with  a 
population  of  251,917,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Beas  before 
ita  junction  with  the  Sat^j.  The  chief  is  sixth  of  the  Panjab 
feudatories  in  order  of  pretsdence,  and  holda  estates  in  Oudh  of 
atill  larger  extent,  aa  the  reward  of  active  loyalty  in  1857.  ■ 
Bandheer  Singh,  who  waa  thua  loyal,  married  a  Christian  wife, 
and  for  a  time  made  hia  government  Christian  ;  his  second  son 
became  a  Christian.  The  State  produces  sugar,  cotton,  wheat, 
and  maize,  and  yielda  a  revenue  of  .£100,000,  of  which  .£13,100 
ia  paid  to  the  anzer^  Government,  Kapoorthala  town 
ia  8  m.  from  the  left  bonk  of  the  Beaa,  and  has  a  collt^ 
founded  in  memory  of  Bandheer  Singh.  The  Jat  family  takes 
the  name  of  Abloowalia  &om  Ahloo,  the  village  of  its  founder. 
Phagwara  and  Soltanpoor  are  tlie  other  towns.     Maud!  State^ 
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bounded  on  S.K  by  Koolloo,  S.  by  Socket,  and  W.  by  Kangra, 
baa  a  mountaiiious  area  of  1200  sq.  m.,  with  146,631  inbabit- 
ants,  who  pay  £50,000  a  year  to  the  chief.  Uandi  is  inter- 
Bected  by  the  two  parallel  ranges,  the  Goghar  ka  Dhar  (7000 
ft.)  and  Sikaudar  ka  Dhar  (6350  ft.),  with  salt  mines^  at 
Qoomah  and  Dirang.  Mandi  town  (7500)  is  picturesquely 
placed  on  the  Beas  torrent  (2557  ft.).  The  territory  had 
360  forts  according  to  tradition,  of  which  only  10  now  exist, 
and  Earaabgfurh  is  the  most  lamous.  Socket  State  lies 
on  N.  side  of  Satlej,  which  separatee  it  iirom  the  Cia-Satl^ 
States.  Area,  420  sq.  m.  Population,  52,291.  Revenue, 
£10,000,  of  which  £1100  is  tribute  to  the  suzerain  Govern- 
ment.  Till  1200  a.d.  Sooket  was  part  of  Mandi,  after  which 
incessant  conflicts  took  place  in  the  Bal  valley,  between  the 
chief  town  Sooket  and  a  point  within  5  m.  of  Uandi. 

§  11.  HosHiABFOOB  DiSTBiCT  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Nalagarh 
State  and  Eangra,  N.W.  by  Qoordaspoor,  S.W.  by  Jalandhar,  and 
8.  byAmbala.  Area,  2180  sq.  m.  Population,  901,381.  It 
lies  between  the  W.  elope  of  the  Eangra  hills  running  N.  and 
S,,  and  a  parallel  line  of  lower  hills  in  the  Jaswan  Doon  corre- 
sponding to  Dehra  Doon  in  the  more  easterly  Siwaliks.  Of  the 
mountain  torrents  which  intersect  the  plains,  and  fall  into  the 
Satl^  and  Beas,  the  principal  is  the  Soan.  This  N.  part  of  the 
Jalandhar  Doab  is  most  fertile  and  populous ;  it  produces  flax 
and  linseed,  and  has  the  finest  mango  groves  in  the  Province. 
Hoahiarpoor  (21,500),  chief  town  on  broad  torrent,  5  m. 
from  foot  of  the  hills ;  seat  of  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 
Urmar  (14,000),  local  entrepot.  Meeanee  (8000),  a  mile 
from  the  Beas,  and  Hariana  (8000),  centres  of  trade.  An- 
andpoor  (7000),  on  left  bank  of  Satlej,  at  base  of  Nina  Devi 
peak,  headquariiers  of  Akali  sect  of  Sikhs  and  residence  of  the 
Sodhis,  or  descendants  of  Ram  Das,  their  leader.  Qarsliankar 
(6000),  on  road  from  Hoshiarpoor  to  Roopar. 

§  12.  Eajigba  Distbict  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Himalaya, 
separating  it  from  Tibet;  N.W.  by  Goordaspoor  and  Chamba 
State ;  S.W.  by  Hoshiarpoor ;  and  S,E.  by  Baahahr,  Mandi,  and 
Bilaspoor  States.  Area,  8389  sq.  m.  Population,  730,846. 
Eangra  lies  on  either  side  of  the  Sub-Himalaya  chain,  and 
consists  of  Eangra  Proi>er,  the  submontane  country;  the 
central  valleys  of  Koolloo  and  Bangabal,  and  Lahaul 
and  Si>lti  on  the  Tibetan  slope.  It  consists  of  three  parallel 
lines  of  vast  mountain  ranges,  with  a  transverse  ridge.  In  each 
of  these  four  basins  a  great  river  rises  —  the  Beaa,  in  the 
Botancr  mountains  N.  of  Koolloo ;  the  Bpltl,  in  the  Tibetan 
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valley  of  that  name,  and  joining  the  Sa^  in  Bashahr  State ; 
the  Obenali,  from  the  slopes  of  Lahaul  into  Ohamba  State ;  and 
the  Ravi,  from  the  Bangahal  rallej  into  Ohamba.  The  Katocb 
princee,  each  in  hia  highland  glen,  held  their  own  till  1009, 
when  Mahmood  of  Qhazni,  after  defeating  the  Hindoos  at 
Peshawar,  seized  £angTa  fort  and  plundered  Nagarkot  t«mple. 
In  1360  Firoz  Tnghlak  again  overran  the  countiy,  and  sent  the 
image  to  Mecca  to  be  trampled  on.  Akbar  himself  wae  the  first 
permanently  to  subdue  the  hiU  country.  The  Goorkhas  swept 
the  country  from  the  Gogra  to  the  Satl^,  having  defeated  the 
Katoch  princes  at  Mahal  Mori  in  1806,  but  were  expelled  by 
Raiyeet  Singh.  Eangra  became  British  at  close  of  first  Sikh 
"VPar,  and  was  pacified  after  the  victory  of  Goojrat.  Dharm- 
Bala  ("  sanctuary")  (3000),  chief  station  and  sanitarium  and 
cantonment  on  spur  of  the  Dhaola  Dhar  (6600  ft.),  16  m.  N.E. 
of  EjingTa  town,  in  beautiful  scenery.  Here  the  Viceroy,  Lord 
Elgin,  died  in  1863 ;  a  monument  covers  his  grave  beside  the 
church.  The  annual  rainfall  is  heavy,  148  inches,  Bhagsu  is 
the  military  station.  Kacgra  (6500),  on  both  slopes  of  a  hill 
above  the  Banganga  torrent,  ancient  fort  and  capit^  known  as 
Nagarkot ;  "  the  Benares  of  the  Pa^jah  ;"  seat  of  the  Church 
Mission.  Noorpoor  (10,000),  on  tributary  of  Chakki  torrent 
(2000  ft.)  37  m.  W.  of  Dharmsala,  the  principal  commercial 
town,  with  Eashmeeree  weavers  of  shawls  inferior  to  those  of 
Kashmeer  and  Amritsar  only.  JawaUunookbl  (3600), 
("  fiie-mouth  ")  on  Eangra-Nadaun  road  at  head  of  Beas  valley, 
with  temple  of  Devi  above  jet*  of  combustible  gas  issuing  from 
the  earth,  and  hot  mineral  springs ;  the  centre  of  an  annual  fail. 
Opium  from  Eoolloo  is  exported  through  this  town.  Boojan- 
poor  with  Tira,  a  palace  of  Eatoch  dynasty  on  the  Beas,  16  m. 
above  Nadaun.  Palampoor,  on  outer  slope  of  Dhaola  Dhar, 
centre  of  tea  culture  of  Palam  valley ;  here,  in  1868,  Govern- 
ment established  a  fair  for  trade  with  Central  Asia. 

Hialianl  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Eangra  district,  with  an  area 
of  2119  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  6000,  between  theChamba 
mountains  on  N.W.  and  Kanzam  range  on  S.E,,  with  Roopshoo 
subdivision  of  Ladakh  on  N.E.  This  lofty  valley  is  traversed 
by  the  Chandra  and  Bagha  torrents  from  the  Baralacha  pass 
^16,221  ft.),  which  unite  at  Tandi  to  form  the  Chenab.  Eangser 
(11,346  ft.)  is  the  highest  inhabited  village.  At  Kailang  the 
Uoravians  have  a  mission  to  the  Tibetan  Boodhista,  of  whose 
language  Dr.  Jaeschke  has  published  a  grammar  and  dictionaiy. 
The  otiier  villages  are  Kardong  and  Eolang.  Tho  headman  is 
termed  tUgi.    KooUoo,  another  subdivision  with  area  of  1926 
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sq.  m.  and  population  of  91,000,  is  bounded  N.E.  and  E.  by 
the  Central  Himalaya,  which  separate  it  from  Lahaul  and  Spiti. 
It  is  divided  by  the  SainJ,  wHch  joins  the  Beas  at  Largi,  into 
£oolloo  proper  and  Sior^,  the  latter  of  which  is  cut  into  inner 
and  outer  Sioraj  by  the  Jalori  or  Socket  range.  The  head- 
quarters are  Sultanpoor  (1100),  on  right  bank  of  Beas,  in 
KooUoo  proper,  and  Flach  in  Sior^.  Nagar  is  the  old  capital, 
a  height  1000  ft.  above  the  Bm«.  The  road  to  Leh  and 
Yarkund  lies  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Beas  to  Botang  pass, 
then  up  the  Ba^ia  to  Baralacha  pass, '  and  then  down  to 
Ladakh.  Bpltl,  subdivision  with  area  of  2100  sq.  m.  and 
population  of  3600  Tibet^ms  under  a  headnwin  called  the  Nona. 
Spiti  is  an  outlying  Himal^a  valley  in  shape  of  a  triangle,  the 
apex  of  which  is  the  point  where  the  Kanzam  ridge  and  Tibetan 
Himalaya  converge,  and  the  base  is  the  transverse  ridga  of 
Kanirang,  dividing  Kangra  from  Baahahr.  It  is  drained  by 
the  lii  or  river  of  Spiti  The  chief  village  is  Dankar.  The 
British  Grovemment,  in  1846,  kept  Spiti  as  the  road  to  the 
wool  districts  of  Changthaug,  when  it  sold  Eashmeer  to 
Golab  Sin^. 

§  13.  *Chamba  State,  N.  of  Kangra,  is  bounded  on  N.  and 
N.W.  by  Kaahmeer,  and  N.E.  and  E.  by  Lahaul  and  Ladakh. 
Area,  3216  sq.  m.  Population,  116,765.  Tbe  State  is  locked 
in  on  almost  every  side  by  lofty  mountain  ranges  ;  to  E.  is  a 
region  of  snowy  peaks  and  glaciers  ;  on  W.  and  S.  are  fertile 
valleys.  The  Ravi  and  Chandra-Bagha  (Chenab)  flow  through 
it.  The  forests  at  Pangi  on  the  latter,  and  Barmaur  on  the 
former,  supply  timber  for  public  works.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead 
exist ;  fine  elate  quarries  are  worked ;  the  climate  is  well 
suited  for  tea.  Since  the  chief  made  over  the  sanitarium  of 
DaJhousie,  he  pays  X500  tribute  out  of  a  revenue  of  £21,100. 
Under  a  special  officer  as.  superintendent,  Chamba  ha«  become 
a  proeperouB  model  State.  Oharaba,  chief  town,  is  in  lat. 
32°  29'  N.,  and  long.  76°  10'  E.  The  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  has  a  mission  here. 

§  14.  SiMlA  DiSTEiCT  has  an  area  of  18  sq.  m.  and  popu- 
lation of  43,000,  on  detached  lands  in  the  S.  outliers  of  the 
Central  Himalaya  as  they  descend  firom  Bafihahr  State  to  the 
pMns  at  Ambala,  between  the  Satlej  and  Jumna.  The  hills 
between  the  Satl^  and  Tons,  S.  and  E.,  culminate  in  the  Ohor 
peak  (11,982  ft.)  The  transverse  spur  between  the  Indus  and 
Ganges  river  systems  breaks  into  two  ridges  just  N.E.  of 
Simla  sanitarium  ;  one  curves  N.W.  round  the  Satl^  valley,  the 
other,  on  which  Simla  stands,  runs  S.E.  to  the  Suba^oo  and 
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Kaeauli  hilla,  where  it  meeta  the  Sub-Himalaya  range.  The 
principal  torrenta  are  the  Pahar,  Oiri  Qanga,  Qambhar,  and 
Sarea.  Theplota  of  teiritcny,  begimMngwith  Simla  site  in  1816, 
have  been  acquired  from  the  Hill  States  since  the  Goorkhas 
were  driven  back.  Simla  (16,000  in  August,  of  whom  1600 
are  Europeona;  12,305  on  17tb  February  1881)  ia  the  Viceroy's 
Bummer  resort  since  1864,  at  a  mean  elevation  of  7084  ft,,  78 
m.  from  Ambala  and  57  m.  from  Ealka,  at  foot  of  the  hills. 
In  1822  Lieutemmt  Kennedy  built  the  firet  permanent  house, 
and  in  1827  Lord  Amherst  spent  the  hot  season  here.  More 
than  300  houses  dot  the  crescent-shaped  ridge  for  a  distance  of  6 
m.,  rifling  to  Jako  peak  (8000  ft.)  in  E.  and  Prospect  HiU  in  W., 
near  which  is  Peterhoff,  the  Viceroy's  house.  The  station  has 
several  European  schools  for  boys  and  ^Is,  chim^es,  banks, 
saiai,  markets,  waterworks,  and  breweries.  The  deodar  and 
rhododendron  cover  the  ridges  with  beauty,  set  in  the  background 
of  the  snowy  range.  Jutogh  cantonment  is  4  m.  to  8.  W, ;  Maha- 
soo,  a  retreat  on  the  N.  side  of  Jako,  is  on  the  N.  road  towards 
Kotgarh.  EaBauli  hill  (6322  ft.)  c^  Snbatboo  group,  ia  »  can- 
tonment and  convalescent  depot  overlooking  Ealka  valley,  32 
m.  S.W.  of  Simla,  with  Henry  Lawrence  Asylum  for  soldiere' 
boys  at  Sunfiwar.  Datrshal,  cantonment  on  height  16  m.  S. 
of  Simla  on  Kalka  road.  Subathoo  (4500  ft.),  cantonment 
on  estreme  point  of  Simla  range  above  Qambhar  river,  9  m.  from 
Easauli,  and  23  from  Simla ;  a  centre  of  American  Presbyterian 
Mission.  Solan,  cantonment  on  S.  slope  of  Erol  mountain, 
30  m.  from  Simla,  on  Kalka  road.  EaUca  (2000  ft.),  at  foot 
of  Easauli  hill,  where  mountain  road  to  Simla  sanitarium  begins ; 
a  bazar  and  camping  ground ;  about  to  be  connected  with  Am- 
bala by  railway. 

§  15.  *TwBNTT  Simla  States,  Malek  Eotla  and  Kal- 
siA  are  under  the  political  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Ambala.  The  twenty  Hill  States  around  Simla  lie  between 
the  Satl^  and  Jumna,  and  stretch  from  the  plains  of  Ambala 
to  the  bordera  of  China  ;  or  from  lat.  30°  20'  to  32°  5'  and  fiwm  * 
long.  76°  30'  to  79°  1'.  Area  about  5441  sq.  m.  Population, 
450,353,  of  whom  the  Kancta,  a  true  Aryan  tribe,  form  60  per 
cent.  The  Ooorkhaa  of  Nepal  subdued  the  country  and  its 
R^poot  chieis  in  1803,  and  the  British  reconquered  and  restored 
it  imder  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  in  1815.  (1)  Blmioor  ("  crowned 
head"),  or  Nahan  (12,371  pop.,  1096  sq.  m.),  on  right  bank  of 
the  Tons,  traversed  by  the  Giri  from  N.W,  to  S.E,  Nahan  is 
the  Raja's  residence.  (2)  Bilaapoor,  or  Kahloor  (80,070 
pop.,  448  sq.  m.),  S.  of  Sooket  State,  traversed  by  the  Satlej. 
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Eahloor  ia  the  Rt^a'e  residence.  (3)  Baahahr  (64,422  pop., 
3320  sq.  m.),  most  easterly  of  the  States  bordered  by 
Tibet,  and  traversed  by  the  Satl^'.  Ohlnl,  one  mile  from  right 
bank  (9085  ft.),  village  with  perfect  climate,  where  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie  prcyected  a  Banitarium  for  convalescent  troops. 
Eoonawar,  eubdiviaion  of  Baehahr  immediately  S.  of  Spiti, 
in  which  these  streams  drain  into  the  Satlg,  Li  or  Spiti, 
Darbang,  Pe^ar,  Eozhang,  Malgiri,  and  Yala  on  right ;  and 
Hocho,  TughlaghkuT,  Tidang,  and  Baspa  on  left.  Sangnam 
and  Kanum  are  the  chief  villages.  The  Koonawarees  beat  back 
the  Qoorkhas.  Bampoor,  on  the  Satlej,  N'.E.  of  Simla,  with 
palace  of  Etya,  who  makes  Saharan  his  summer  quartere ;  the 
tows  is  famed  for  the  ckaddars  or  plaids  which  bear  its  oanie. 
Kottrarb,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Simla,  on  slope  above  the  left  bank 
of  Satl^  (6634  ft.).  A  Church  Mission  station,  formerly  a 
native  capital  and  cantonment.  The  I^ja  lives  at  Bashahr,  and 
is  suzerain  of  Syree.  (4)  Nalaehar,  or  Hindoor  (53,383  pop., 
256  sq.  m.),  S.E.  of  Hoahiarpoor  district.  Btya's  residence  is 
ofthesamename;  theibrtisMalomi.  (5)  Keonthal  (31,123 
pop.,  116  sq.  m.),  around  Simla.  The  B^a  hves  in  village  of 
same  name.  His  vassals  are  the  Bana  of  Eotl,  and  Thakoors 
of  Theog  Madhan,  Gthoond,  and  RateBh.  (6)  Baghal 
^20,643  pop.,  124  sq.  m.),  with  Raja's  residence  of  same  name. 
(7)  Bacchat  (8339  pop.,  124  aq.  m,),  with  Etya's  residence  of 
same  name.  (8)  Jubbal  (19,916  pop.,  288  sq.  m.),  S.E.  of 
Simla,  with  Bana's  leeidence  of  same  name.  (9)  Koomhar- 
saln  (9574  pop.,  90  sq.  m).  The  Eana's  village  of  same  name 
is  40  m.  K  of  Simla,  above  left  bank  of  Satl^.  (10)  Bhejjl 
(12,106  pop.,  96  sq.  m.),  with  Bana's  residence  of  same  name. 
(11)  Mallog  (9147  pop,  48  sq,  m.),  with  Thakoor's  residence 
of  same  name.  (12)  Balsan  (5190  pop.,  57  sq.  m,).  (13) 
Dhaml  (3322  pop,  27  sq.  m.).  (14)  Kothar  (3648  pop.,  20 
sq.m.).  (15)Koonhiar(1932pop.,88q.m.).  (16)  Manffal 
(1060  pop.,  13  sq.  m.).  (17)  Be^a  (1158  pop.,  4  sq.  m.). 
(18)  Dwkooti  (690  pop.,  6  sq,  m.).  (19)  TaroJ  (3216  pop., 
67  sq.  m),  and  (20)  SangrI  (2593  pop.,  16  sq.  m.),  are  the 
other  States,  each  with  a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  which 
the  chief  resides.  Maler  Eotla  (71,035  pop.,  165  sq.  no.),  is 
a  Cis-Satlij  State  under  an  Afghan  Nawab.  Ealsla  (67,649 
pop.,  155  aq.  m.),  Cis-Satlg  Sikh  State. 

'  §  16.  LoDiANA  DisrEiCT  is  bounded  E,  by  Ambala;  N. 
by  Jalandhar  from  which  the  Satlej  separates  it;  W.  by  Kioz- 
poor ;  and  S.  by  Patiala,  Nabha,  and  Maler  Eotla  States.  Area, 
1375  sq.  m.     Population,  618,835.     A  branch  of  the  Sirhind 
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Oanal  from  Ambala  imgatea  the  W.  portion.  In  Mahahharat 
tim^  the  district  possessed  great  cities.  The  Rals  of  Raikot, 
Ri^poots  vho  became  Musalmans,  held  it  from  1146;  and 
George  Thomaa,  the  Irish  adventurer,  helped  them  against  the 
Sikhs.  In  1460  two  of  the  Lodi  princes  at  Delhi  founded 
Iiodlaiia  (44,200),  chief  town,  railway  station,  and  fort,  8 
m.  S.  of  high  bank  of  Satlej,  held  by  British  since,  in  1809, 
Ochterlony  occupied  it  as  a  cantonment,  and  residence  of  exiled 
family  of  Shah  Soojah  of  Kabul,  pensioned  by  the  British  since 
1840.  Chief  centre  of  American  Presbyterian  Mission  since 
1834.  Adjoining  are  the  bnck  ruins  of  Soonet,  old  Hindoo 
town.  Balkot  (10,000),  30  tn.  S.W.  of  Lodiana,  walled 
town  and  old  capital  of  Musahnan  Rty'poot  Rais.  Maohlvara 
(6500),  old  Hindoo  town  mentioned  in  MdhahhaTot,  on  Satlq 
bank  23  m.  S.  of  Lodiana,  with  sacred  Sikh  shrine.  Jas- 
raou  (16,900),  gr^  mart,  29  m.  S.W.  of  Lodiana,  on 
Firozpoor  road.  Bhilolpoor  (3600),  old  town  of  Hindoo  dynasty 
called  Uuhbpoora. 

§  17.  Ambala  Di8TBic?r  is  bounded  on  E.  by  Simla  States ; 
N.  by  Hoahiarpoor  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Satlg  ;  W. 
by  Lodiana  and  Patialaj  and  S.  by  Eamal  and  Saharanpoor, 
with  the  Jumna  between.  Area,  2670  eq.  m.  Population, 
1,067,263.  The  Kotaha  tract  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  con- 
sisting of  two  parallel  ranges,  is  covered  by  the  forest  of  Momi, 
in  which  are  two  lakes  divided  by  a  hill  but  communicating  with 
each  other  below.  The  Qiha^eax,  wliich  rises  in  Sinnoor, 
crosses  the  district  into  Patiala  State.  The  land  between  this 
and  the  Barsootee  (Saraswati)  was  the  first  settled  abode 
of  &e  Aryan  Hindoos,  and  is  a  centre  of  pilgrimage  ftota  all 
K.  and  E.  India.  Debouching  from  the  hills  at  the  pilgrim 
spot  Yad  Budree  on  the  Sirmooi  border,  the  Sarsootee  flows  to 
Chotee  Fabnee  where  it  unit«s  with  the  Choutoung,  but  is  fabled 
to  disappear  till  it  reaches  Thaneswar  tmd  Pihoia  towns.  Here 
was  the  scene  of  the  conflict  between  the  Pandavas  and  Kaur- 
avaa ;  and  Hwen  T'hsang,  in  the  7th  century,  found  a  civilised 
kingdom  with  Srugna,  the  modem  village  Sugh,  as  its  capital. 
The  other  streams  of  the  district  are  the  Chutang,  Tangri, 
Baliali,  Markanda,  Begana,  Sukhia,  and  Sombh.  At  Hatbni 
Koond,  where  the  Jumna  leaves  the  hills,  the  Weatem 
Jumna  Oanal  begins,  and  the  Sirhind  Oanal  passes  through 
a  portion  of  the  district.  Under  the  treaty  of  1809  with 
Btuy'eet  Singh,  the  British  Government  protected  the  Gis- 
Satly  ohiefe,  who,  after  the  second  Sikh  War  in  1869,  lost 
sovereign  rights.    The  nucleus  of  the  district  lapsed  in  1823, 
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and  Ambala  (67,500),  city  and  cantonment  (in  1843),  became 
an  important  centre  of  British  administration ;  3  m.  E.  of  the 
G-haggar  on  plain  (1040  ft.),  founded  by  Amba  Eiypoot,  whence 
Its  name.  Gantoumeuta  lie  4  m.  8.E.  of  citj  and  cover  7220 
acres.  A  commercial  centre  at  point  where  Sind,  Panjab,  and 
Delhi  Railway  crosses  trunk  road,  with  fine  church,  club,  hotels, 
and  shops,  and  American  Presbyterian  Mission.  Here  in  1869 
tiie  Viceroy,  Lord  Mayo,  received  in  Darbar  the  A%haa  Ameer, 
SherAIi.  The  cityia  lOSOmilee  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Boopar 
(10,600),  old  town  fRoopnagar),  commanded  the  Satlej,  on 
S.  bank  of  which  it  stands  43  m.  N.  of  Ambala  and  head  of 
Sirhind  Canal ;  here  Lord  W.  Bentinck  received  Banjeet  Singh 
in  1831,  amid  great  splendour.  Jagadhri  (12,300),  W.  of 
Jumna,  37  m.  S.E.  of  Ambala,  destroyed  by  Nadir  Shah,  now 
a  flourishing  town  with  metal  manufactures.  Buriya  (8500), 
near  W.  b^  of  Jumna  Canal,  with  Sikh  fort.  Maui  Uajra 
(6000),  Sikh  B^a's  residence  at  hill-foot,  23  m.  N.  of  Ambala. 
Sadhaura  (10,800),  old  town  at  hill-foot,  36  m.  E.  of 
Ambala.  Thaneawar  (8000),  on  the  Saisootee,  25  m.  S.  of 
Ambala,  old  Hindoo  capital  in  Mahabharat  times,  sacked 
by  Mahmood  of  Ghazni  in  1011.  The  sacred  pool  of  the 
Sarsootee,  fabled  to  be  visited  by  all  other  holy  waters  during 
eohpses  of  the  moon,  is  the  centre  of  360  pilgrim  cities,  and 
of  the  most  attractive  Hindoo  bathing  festival,  which  is,  how- 
ever, &Bt  declining.  Shahabad  (10,300),  old  brick  town, 
midway  between  Thaneswar  and  Ambala,  an  agricultural 
centre. 

§  18.  Kabnal  Disteict  ia  bounded  E.  by  Meenit  and 
Muzafitogarh  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Jumna,  N.  by 
Ambala,  W.  by  Patiala  and  Jeend  States  and  Bohtak,  and  S. 
by  DelhL  Area,  2396  eq.  m.  Population,  622,621.  The 
district  ia  watered  by  the  W.  Jnmna  Canal  in  three  channels 
towards  Delhi,  HisBar,  and  Bohtak.  It  is  traversed  S.  to  N. 
by  trunk  road  from  Delhi  to  Ambala,  and  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  Aiyan  War  sung  in  the  Mahabharat,  and  of  three  great 
conflicts  with  successive  Musalman  powers.  Kanial  (23,200), 
in  N.,  on  old  bank  of  Jumna,  now  7  m.  E.,  founded  by  Kama, 
the  Eiya  who  was  champion  of  the  Kauravaa,  held  successively 
by  Jeend  R^jaa  and  George  thomas,  and  bestowed  on  an 
Afghan  Nawab  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803.  Civil  station  lies  W. 
where  old  cantonment  was ;  here  is  a  Government  stud  farm. 
Kaitbal  (15,000),  old  town,  40  m.  W.  of  Kamal,  on  artificial 
lake,  said  to  have  been  fbunded  by  Yudistheera ;  the  Eapisthal 
of  Sanskrit   writings.      Memorable   as   the  scene   of.  Hemy 
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Lawrence's  earliest  suocesa  in  civilidiig.  Panipat  (25,022), 
on  trunk  road  63  m.  N.  of  Delhi,  near  old  bank  of  Junmo.  The 
modern  town  etanda  on  mound  of  ruins  of  the  hiatoric  capital. 
Old  Fanipat  was  the  pledge  claimed  by  Yudietheera  Irom  Dur- 
yodhan  aa  the  price  of  peace  in  the  Kaurava  and  Pandava  wu ; 
the  scene  of  Ibrahim  Lodi'a  defeat  by  Baber,  who  thus  estab- 
lished the  Mnghul  dynasty  in  May  1626  ;  the  field  on  which,  in 
15G6,  Akbar,  his  grandson,  restored  that  power  by  defeating 
Hemoo,  Hindoo  general  of  the  Af^ian  Sher  Shah ;  the  city 
beneath  whose  walla  Ahmed  Shah  Dooranee,  the  Afghan,  on  Itix 
January  1761,  destroyed  the  confederation  of  Marathas,  four 
yean  after  the  British  victory  of  Plaasey.  Sewan  (6500),  14 
m.  N.  of  EaitbaL     Ku^jpoora  (5500),  10  m.  HT.E.  of  EarnaL 

§  19.  Delhi  Dibibict  is  bounded  E.  by  Meerut  and 
Boolnndshahr  &om  which  the  Jumna  divides  it,  N.  by  ECarnal, 
W.  by  Rohtak,  and  S.  by  (Joorgaon.  Area,  1258  sq,  m. 
Population,  643,615.  The  Jumna  has  slowly  gone  E.  finm  its 
old  bed  beneath  a  cliff  now  fer  to  the  W.,  but  at  Delhi  city 
it  washes  the  base  of  the  atony  tableland  (500  ft.  above  the 
lowlands),  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Mewat  hills,  the  N. 
outlier  of  the  Aravali  range  of  Rajpootana.  Torrenta  in  the 
rainy  season  flow  through  the  ravines  to  the  plains  below  j 
in  the  S.K  of  the  district  the  NaJa£Erarh  lake  covers  about 
27,000  acres  in  October,  The  Jumna  is  fordaWe  except  during 
the  itam,  its  waters  having  been  drained  off  by  the  canals 
before  reaching  Delhi  district ;  at  Qkhla,  belov  Delhi  city,  it 
supplies  the  Agra  Oanal. 

DelM  Oit7  (i><!^i).— On  the  36  sq.  m.  of  this  plateau, 
where  it  is  washed  by  the  Jimma,  the  successive  Asiatic 
capitals  of  India  have  been  built  from  1600  b.c,  to  1867  A.D., 
when  the  Mutiny  resulted  in  the  banishment  of  Bahadoor  Shah, 
the  last  titular  Great  Mughul,  to  Rangoon,  where  he  died  7th 
November  1862.  The  imperial  ruins  have  a  circumference  of 
20  m.  at  the  present  day.  (1)  Indraprastha  ("field  of 
Indra "),  now  ctdled  Indrapat  and  Foorana  Eila  or  Old 
Fort,  2  m.  S.  of  modem  Delhi,  between  the  Delhi  gate  and 
Hoomayoon's  tomb ;  founded  by  Yudiatheera  and  the  Pandavas 
from  Hastiuapoor,  ^ose  line  after  30  generations  was  suc- 
ceeded 1^  Visarwa,  minister  of  the  last  Pandava  ;  and  his,  after 
500  years,  by  fifteen  Gautama  rulers.  (2)  Five  m.  below  the 
modem  capital,  about  50  B.C.,  the  first  Delhi,  was  built  and 
named  either  fi^m  B^a  Dilu,  successor  to  the  Gautama  line, 
or  firom  the  fact  that  the  iron  shaft  of  B^ja  Dhava,  set  up  in 
3d  and  4th   centuries   a.d.,   remained   loose  {dhila),   when 
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Anang  pal,  founder  of  the  Tuai  Rajpoot  dynasty,  dug  it  up 
and  replaced  it.  The  onlj  historical  &ct  is  that,  in  1053  a.i>., 
Anang  Pal  II.  "  peopled  Dilli,"  or  restored  it  as  the  Tuar 
coital ;  and  a  centiuy  after  it  became  eubject  to  the  Chauhan 
ruler  (^  .Ajmer.  From  an  alliance  between  the  two  eprang 
Prithvi  I^ja,  who  in  1193  fell  as  the  last  champion  of 
Hindoo  independence  against  Shahab  -  ood  -  deeu,  whose 
vicerc?  and  successor,  Eootab-ood-deen,  made  this  Hindoo 
city  the  first  Musalman  capital  Anang  Pal'a  fortifications 
and  Prithvi  R^a's  outer  waU  (Lalkot  and  Rai  Rthora's 
Fort)  may  still  be  traced  around  the  Kootab  Ulnar  or 
Muazzam's  pillar  of  238  &.,  in  five  stories  rising  &om  a 
diameter  of  47  to  almost  9  ft.,  which  the  conqueror  built 
beside  the  mosque  described  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards 
by  the  traveller  from  Tangiers,  Ibn  Batuta,  as  unequalled  for 
beauty  and  else.  (3)  Tu^hlakabad,  4  m.  E.  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, a  half  hexagon  with  circuit  of  4  m.,  built  in  1321  by 
Ghiyas-ood-deen,  whose  son  Muhammad  Tughlak  ordered  it  to 
be  deserted,  as  we  still  see  it,  for  Deoghar  800  m.  south,  in  the 
Dekhan,  to  which  he  caused  a  road  to  be  planted  with  iiill- 
grown  trees.  (4)  Flrozabad  was  founded  (1351)  by  his 
nephew  and  snccessor,  the  wise  builder  of  cities,  canals,  and 
coUeges.on  the  ground  between  the  Bidge  and  Hoom^oon's  tomb, 
outside  the  modem  Delhi  Gate ;  here  stands  Asoka's  pillar,  a 
sandstone  monolitli,  42  it.  high,  with  inscription  transferred 
by  Firoz  Shah,  whose  lathi  or  club  it  is  called,  from  Ehizrabad 
on  the  Upper  Jumna.  (5)  Modem  Delhi  or  Shahjahanabad. 
Timoor's  invasion,  the  succession  of  the  Sayyid  dynaa^  till 
1444,  and  of  the  Afghan  Lodi,  overthrown  at  Panipat  by 
Baber,  led  to  the  Uughul  dynasty.  Baber  lived  chiefly  at 
Agra;  his  son  Hoomayoon  restored  Indr^)rastha  as  Foorana 
Eila,  his  capital ;  his  rival  Shcr  Shah  followed  him  there  and 
has  left  his  marie  in  Salimgarh,  the  fort  adjoining  modem  Delhi, 
called  after  his  son.  Agra,  Lahore,  and  Ajmer  were  from  time 
to  time  the  capitals  of  Akbai  and  Jahangeer  till  Shah  Jahan 
bnilt  Delhi  as  it  is,  with  the  Jama  Mu^'eed  and  W.  Jumna 
GanaL  Under  Aurangzeb  it  reached  its  height  of  splendour, 
gradually  since  dimmed  by  the  Marathas,  by  the  Persian 
Nadir  Shah,  its  conquest  bom  the  Marathas  by  Lord  Lake 
in  1803,  the  massacre  of  more  than  50  Christian  women  and 
children  in  its  palace-fort,  and  the  extinction  of  the  line  of 
titukr  emperors  in  the  captivity  and  death  of  Babadoor  Shah. 
In  1857,  after  the  battle  of  Badli-ka-sarai  on  8th  June,  the 
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6000  men,  after  a  eit^  which  lasted  till  20th  September,  took 
the  city  and  checked  growing  anarchy  over  HinduBtau  proper. 
On  let  January  1877,  on  a  turf-covered  plain  4  m.  If.  of 
Delhi  and  E.  of  the  Eorual  road,  the  Queen,  whose  direct 
adniiniBtration  had  been  eetahlished  on  the  ceasatimi  of  the  East 
India  Company  on  1st  November  1868,  was  proclaimed,  under 
Act  of  Parliament,  EmpreBS  of  India.  Delhi  olt?  (173,393), 
stands  on  right  bank  of  Jumna,  by  a  fine  bridge  across  which  it 
IB  entered'  through  a  comer  of  the  Salimgarh  fort  by  the  railway 
(East  Indian  and  Sind,  Fa^jab,  and  Delhi),  which  paaeea  out 
on  S.W.  to  Bombay  aa  the  R^jpootanarMalwa  Railway.  Shah 
Jahan's  walla  on  three  sides,  in  addition  to  the  river  face, 
have  a  drcuit  of  5^  m.,  with  10  gates,  of  which  the  Sepoy 
War  has  made  the  Eashmeer  gate  and  Mori  bastion  re- 
nowned ;  outside  these,  in  the  cemetery,  lies  the  dust  of  the 
hero,  John  Nicholson.  Of  the  ten  main  streets,  the  finest,  per- 
haps in  Asia,  is  the  Chandni  Chouk,  or  Silver  Street,  running  for 
i  m.,  74  ft.  broad,  E.  from  the  fort  to  the  Lahore  gate.  Shah 
Jahaii's  palace — now  the  fort — and  great  mosque  of  marble 
and  red  sandstone  are  still  among  the  greatest  architectural 
glories  of  the  Afughuls,  although  militair  necessities  have  some- 
what impaired  the  former.  The  Queen's  Gardens,  Institute  and 
Museum,  College,  Residency,  church  built  by  Cobnel  Skinner, 
Propagation  and  Baptist  Societies'  Miasions,  are  the  principal 
pubhc  institutions.  But  in  all  save  historical  interest,  Delhi, 
like  Cawnpoor,  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  Mutiny  massacres, 
is  subordinated  to  the  capital,  Lahore,  from  which  it  is 
distant  348  miles;  from  Agra,  113;  from  Allahabad,  390;  from 
Calcutta,  964 ;  and  by  Abmedabad  &om  Bombay,  689. 

BoBpat  (13,100),  26  m.  N.W.  of  Delhi,  ancient  town  on 
hill  of  ruins.  Faxeedabad  (7500),  16  m.  S.  of  Delhi,  con- 
fiscated for  rebellion  from  Btga  of  BallabErarh  (6500),  former 
capital  of  State  of  same  name,  on  Muttra  road,  21  m.  S.  of 
Delhi ;  a  grain  mart. 

5  20.  •PATA0DI  State  (50  sq.  m.,  pop.  17,850),  Musal- 
man  State  under  the  Commissioner  of  Delhi,  is  surrounded  by 
the  district  of  Goorgaon,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Delhi,  pierced  by  the 
E%jpootana-Malwa  Bdlway  to  Bandikhui  junction.  Lord  Lake 
granted  the  State  to  Faiztolab  Ehan  for  military  service  against 
Holkar.     The  revenue  is  about  .£10,700. 

§  21.  GooROAON  DisTBicTT  is  biiunded  E.  by  Aligarh  and 
Boolundshahr  ;  N.E.  by  Delhi ;  N.  by  Rohtak ;  W.  1^  Jeend, 
Nabha,  and  Alwar  States ;  and  S.  by  Muttra.  Area,  938  sq. 
m.     Population,  641,848.     Goorgaon,  the  most  S.  portion  nf 
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the  Panjab  plain,  stretchea  S.  to  the  E^jpootana  tableland,  from 
which  two  ridgee  (600  ft.)  strike  throu^  it,  the  W.  separating 
it  from  Alwar,  and  the  £).  running  up  to  the  walls  of  Delhi. 
Salt  ia  made  from  wells  and  the  Rohtak  banks  of  the  Niya^arh 
lake.  Iron  is  found  in  the  extreme  S.  at  Firozpoor,  with  cop- 
per, plumbago,  and  ochre.  At  Sonah,  the  base  of  the  W,  range, 
there  is  an  efficacious  sulphur  spring.  Qoorgaon,  the  Mewat  of 
the  Mosalmans,  the  laud  of  the  marauding  Meos,  has  been  grad- 
ually civilised  since  Lord  Lake's  conquest  in  1803.  In  1SS7 
anarchy  raised  its  head,  but  a  loyal  native  preserved  the  public 
property  at  Bharawas  cantonment,  near  Rewari,  then  the  civil 
station,  and,  after  the  &11  of  Delhi,  order  was  at  once  restored. 
Qroore&on  (4000),  civil  station  since  1821,  formerly  part  of 
the  Begam  Samioo's  eetatee,  and  an  old  cantonment ;  railway 
station,  21  m.  S.  of  Delhi  Bewari  (34,000),  34  m.  S.E.  of 
Qoorgaon,  a  railway  station  and  chief  entrepot  between  Fan- 
jab  and  Rajpootana ;  an  old  Hindoo  town  with  ruins  of  Gokal- 
garh  fort  of  the  semi-independent  I^jas.  Hvh  (5000),  30  m. 
S.  of  Goorgaon,  centre  of  coarae  salt  manufacture.  PalvBl 
(10,650),  30  m.  S.E.  of  Goorgaon,  the  "Apelava"  of  the 
Pandava  kingdom  of  Indraprastlm,  Firozpoor  (9500),  proa- 
perous  mart  in  extreme  S.,  a  cantonment  of  Emperor  Firos  Shah. 
Hodal  (7000),  local  mart  S.  of  Palwal  on  Delhi  and  Agra 
road.  Farukhnaffar  (1 1,000),  centre  of  salt  manufacture  on 
banks  of  N^afgaih  lake  ;  brandi  railway  station. 

5  22,  Rohtak  Distkict  is  bounded  B.  by  Delhi  and  Doo- 
jana  State,  N.  by  Kamal,  W,  by  Hisaar  and  Jeend  State,  and 
S.  by  Goorgaon.  Area,  1811  sq.  m.  Population,  553,609. 
Rohtak  formed  part  of  the  region  known  as  Hariana,  extend- 
ing from  the  swamps  on  the  Delhi  border  to  the  Bajpootana 
desert.  The  Sablbl  stream,  from  the  ^mer  hills,  flows  through 
a  comer  of  the  level  district ;  the  N.  portions  are  watered  by 
the  Rohtak  and  Batana  branches  of  the  W.  Jumna  Canal 
Unlike  the  rest  of  India,  in  Eissar  the  people  are  gathered  into 
many  towns,  originally  for  security.  Bohtak  (15,700),  chief 
town  on  Hissar  road,  42  m.  N.W.  of  Delhi  ^  to  N.  lies  old  site 
of  Khokrakot.  Jhajar  (11,650),  35  m.  W.  of  Delhi,  old 
c^tal  of  State  confiscated  for  rebellion.  Beri  (10,000),  N.W. 
of  above,  trade  and  pUgrim  centre.  M^ra  (8000),  Baho- 
doorgarh  (7500),  18  m.  W.  of  Delhi.  Gohana  (7000),  Maheem 
(6700),  are  other  towns,  Georgegarh,  near  Jhtyar,  fort  built  hs 
George  Thomas,  who  fought  his  way  through  the  Maratha 
besiegers  to  Hansi,  where  he  was  overthrown. 

§  23.  HmsAB  District  is  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Jeend 
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State  and  Rohtak,  N.  and  N.W.  hy  Patiala  State  and  Sireo. 
Area,  3540  eq.  m.  Population,  50i,183.  Eiasar,  asandyplmn 
on  K  border  of  Bikaner  desert,  with  hills  on  S.  (800  ft.).  The 
Ghaggar  passes  through  it  in  two  branches  into  Sirsa,  and  it  is 
further  watered  by  the  W.  Junma  Canal,  K  to  W.  A  tract  of 
43,287  acres,  forming  the  GoTemment  cattle  stud,  is  near 
Hlssar  (14,170),  chief  town  on  the  canal,  102  m.  W.  of 
Delhi ;  &Tourite  residence  of  its  founder,  the  emperor  Firoz 
Shah ;  restored  by  George  Thomas  after  the  famine  of  1783. 
Bhlwanl  (33,800),  chief  commercial  centre  for  N.  B^pootana 
States  and  Fanjab,  37  m.  S.K  of  Eissar.  Hansi  (12,660), 
on  W.  Junma  Canal,  16  m.  E.  of  Hissar,  chief  town  of  Hariana 
till  fwnine  of  1783,  thereafter  headquarters  of  George  Thomaa, 
and  British  cantonment  till  1857,  when  there  and  at  Hissar 
the  sepoys  murdered  the  Europeans  who  did  not  at  once  flee. 
Fatehabad  (4000),  30  m.  N.W.  of  Hissar,  with  pillar  of  its 
founder,  Firoz  Shah.  Agroha  (1100),  15  m.  N.W.  of  Hissar, 
old  centre  of  Agarwala  Banias,  the  wealthiest  guild  in  India. 
Tosham,  police  station  23  m.  S.E.  of  Hona,  rocky  elevation 
(800  ft.),  with  rock  inscriptions  not  yet  deciphered. 

5  24.  SiESA.  DraTEicT  is  bounded  E.  by  Hissarj  N.E.  by 
Patiala  State  and  Firozpoor ;  W.  by  Googaira,  from  which  it 
is  separated  1^  the  Satl^  and  Bahawalpoor  State ;  and  S.W. 
and  S.  by  Bikaner  State.  Area,  3116  aq.  m.  Population, 
253,275.  Sirsa  is  a  sandy  but  increasingly -cultivated  plain 
between  the  Ghaggar  and  Satlej,  a  transition  from  the 
desert  of  Bikaner  to  the  pasture  lands  of  the  Satlq  tract. 
Slisa  (12,300),  chief  town,  founded  in  1837  on  N.  side  of 
a  dry  bed  of  the  Ghaggar ;  great  wheat  market ;  ruins  of 
old  Sirsa  (from  Rtga  Saras,  or  Sarsootce)  are  near,  Bania 
(5000),onrightbankaftheGha^ar,  13m.'W.ofSiTea.  EUen- 
abad  (3600),  on  the  Gha^ar,  23  ro.  W.  of  Siisa,  frontier  trade 
town  ftiT  Marwar,  with  ruins  of  old  town  of  Kharial  on  opposite 
bank.  Pazilka  (3500),  entrepot  on  Satlq,  through  which 
trade  passes  to  EarachL 

§  26.  *LoHAKOO  AND  DoojANA  Statbb  are  petty  Husal- 
man  principalities  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commis- 
sioner  of  Hissar.  Loharoo,  on  the  K  edge  of  the  Bikaner 
desert  S.  of  Hissar,  has  an  area  of  285  sq.  m.,  population  of 
13,846,  and  revenue  of  .£6200.  It  was  granted  by  Lord  Lake 
to  the  Musalmau  agent  of  the  K^a  of  Alwar  for  diplomatic 
services,  and  was  transferred  to  his  nephew  when  his  son  was 
executed  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Eraser  at  Delhi  in  1834.  The 
chief  town  of  the  same  name  ia  in  the  south.     DoQJana,  in  the 
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heart  of  Rohtak  diatrict,  has  an  area  of  100  sq.  m,,  population 
of  16,621,  and  revenue  of  £7720.  Lord  Lake  granted  it  to 
the  Afghwi  Nawab  for  aervice.  The  chief  town  of  tho  same 
name  is  37  m.  W.  of  Delhi. 

§  26.  *Patiala,  Jbend,  aud  Nabha  States,  Sikh  princi- 
palities Cis-Satl^  held  hy  nohlee  of  the  Phoolkean  clan,  founded 
in  Nabhft  by  Phool,  an  agricultural  notable,  in  the  17th  century, 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Lientenant-GoTemor  of  the 
Panjab.  Patlala  lies  chiefly  in  the  plain  S.  of  the  Satl^,  but 
also  in  the  hills  stretching  to  Simla,  which  was  exchanged  by 
the  Maiiar^a  for  other  territory,  where  there  are  s1at«,  lead 
(Subathoo),  marble,  and  copper  mines  (Namaul).  Area,  5412 
sq.m.  Population,  1,467,413.  The  gross  revenue  is  about  half  a 
nullion  aterling.  A  branch  of  tbe  Sirhlnd  Oanal  traverses  the 
principality.  Patlala,  the  capital,  was  built  in  1752,  and  to  it 
most  of  the  population  of  Sirlund  was  removed ;  it  is  E.  of  Am- 
bala,  with  a  college.  The  State  has  be«n  increased  trom  time  to 
time  by  the  Paramount  Power  for  the  active  loyalty  of  its  cbie£ 
The  request  of  Maharaja  Narindar  Singb,  and  his  brother  cliieis, 
occasioned  the  adoption  policy  of  Lord  Canning  after  the  Mutiny. 
Jeend,  consisting  of  scattered  tracts  E.  of  Satlej  and  S.  of 
Patiala,  has  an  area  of  1236  sq.  m,,  population  of  251,231, 
and  gross  revenue  of  £60,000.  The  capital  of  the  same  name  is 
between  Kamal  and  Hansi  road  and  Chautung  stream  in  lat. 
29°  19'  N.,  and  long.  76°  23'  E.  The  R^ja  haa  been  frequently 
rewarded  for  hia  loyalty.  Nabha,  with  chief  town  of  same 
name  E.  of  Patiala  town,  stretching  S.  of  Lodiana  into  the 
Patiala  State,  has  an  area  of  863  sq.  m.,  papulation  of  261,563, 
and  gross  revenue  of  £65,000.  Since  the  first  Sikh  war  the 
family  has  been  distinguished  by  its  active  fidelity. 

$  27.  *Bahawalpoob  State,  a  Musalman  principality, 
nest  to  Eashmeer  and  Patiala  in  precedence,  stretches  for  300 
m.  along  the  Satl^,  Panjnad,  and  Indus  rivers  from  near 
Fazilka  in  Sirsa  S.W,  to  KLairpoor  in  Sind.  On  the  B.  and 
S.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Bikaner  and  Jaisalmeer  States.  Area 
about  22,000  sq.  m.  Population,  573,134.  The  strip  of 
alluvium  extends  from  the  rivers  for  8  or  14  m.  to  an  elevated 
belt  in  the  centre  20  m.  wide,  to  the  E.  of  which  is  the  desert 
stretching  into  Rtupootana.  After  long  anarchy  the  British 
Government  administered  the  State  from  1866  till  1879,  creat- 
ing £200,000  of  revenue,  chiefly  from  810  m,  of  inundation 
canals.  The  Indus  Valley  State  Railway  passes  into  the  State 
from  Mooltan  and  Adamwahan  by  tlie  fine  Empreee  bridge 
across  the  Satl^  to  the  capital.    Babawalpoor  (20,000),  i 
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S.  of  the  Satl^,  with  silk  manu&ctures ;  the  Nawab'B  palace  ia 
near.  Elianpoor  (10,000),  on  the  Ikhtiarwah  navigable  canal, 
a  railway  etation  and  proepeiowi  mart,  with  ruined  fort. 

NortK-WaUrn.  DislrieU  and  Slates, 

5  28.  MooMAN  DiSTaiOT  is  bounded  E.  by  Montgomery, 
N.  by  Jliang,  W,  by  Muaaffargarh,  from  which  the  Trinab 
divides  it,  and  S.  by  Eahawalpoor,  with  the  Satlej  between. 
Area,  5880  eq.  m.  Population,  651,964.  Near  the  confluence 
of  the  river  system  which  centres  in  the  Indus,  and  surrounded 
hy  the  Ravi,  Qhenal^  and  Satl^,  Mooltan  was  a  populous 
(^rden  in  the  days  of  Alexander  and  the  Boodhist  supremacy, 
when  it  was  the  centre  of  the  Afalli,  &om  whom  it  has  its  name. 
Changes  in  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  but  especially  successive 
waves  of  invasion  and  conflict,  have  left  it  a  barren,  hot,  and 
almost  rainless  tract  save  along  the  banks  of  the  three  streams. 
Mooltan  (68,674),  formerly  on  the  Ravi  river  30  m,  N.,  now 
4  m.  from  the  Chenab,  the  junction  of  the  Sind,  Fanjab,  and 
Delhi  Railway  with  the  Indus  VaUey  State  Railway.  Believed 
to  be  the  Kaspeirsea  of  Ptolemy,  or  Kasyapapoor,  named  from 
the  father  of  the  Hindoo  sun-gods,  from  whose  temple  some 
derive  the  name  {Molosthana).  Dismantled  after  its  capture 
in  1819  from  Afoolr^,  son  of  Siwan  MuU,  the  murderer  of  Vans 
Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  whose  monument,  an  obelisk, 
is  in  the  fort.  The  tomb  of  Rukn-ood-deen,  a  Musalman  saint, 
IB  visible  for  14  m.  from  the  city.  This  is  a  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  the  Pai^'ab 
for  Karachi ;  Slier  Shah,  on  tlie  Chenab,  ia  its  port.  Shooja- 
bad  (6100),  3  m.  from  Chenab,  and  Khror  (5100),  4  m.  from 
the  Satlej,  are  local  trade  centres.  Ataxi,  village  with  ruins, 
20  m,  S.W.  of  TaJamba,  old  city,  near  the  Ravi,  identified  with 
the  "city  of  Brahmans"  taken  by  Alexratder. 

§  29.  MtizAFFABOABH  DisTBicT  IS  bouudcd  E.  by  Uooltan, 
with  the  Trinab  between ;  N.  by  Dera  Ismail  Ehan ;  W,  by 
Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  with  the  Indus  between ;  and  S.  by  Bahawal- 
poor  irom  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Panjnad,  or  collected  Five 
Rivers,  before  their  junction  with  the  Indus.  Area,  3136  sq. 
m.  Population,  338,605.  The  district  forms  the  thin  end  of 
the  Sind  Sagar  Doab.  It  ia  most  fertile  where  irrigated,  ae  in 
the  middle  tract,  or  mundated  by  the  Indus  and  Trinab,  which 
in  Timoor'e  time  united  at  Uch,  60  m.  above  Mithankot,  their 
present  confluence.  The  camels  of  the  Povindah  carriers  from 
Afghanistan   graze   on  the   sandy  wastes.      MuEaflGanrai'h 
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(3200),  6  m.  from  the  Chenab  on  the  Mooltan  and  Dera  Ghaid 
khan  road,  the  adminietratiTe  centre.  Ehangarh  (4500), 
11  m.  S.  of  MuzaffiirgBih.  The  dutrict  ezporta  indigo  to 
A^haniHtan  and  cotton  to  Sind. 

§  30.  MoNTOouBKY  DiBTSicT  IB  bounded  N.E.  b^  Lahore, 
N.W.  by  Jhang,  S.W.  by  Mooltan,  and  8.E.  by  Bahawalpoor 
and  Siisa  from  which  the  Satlej  divides  it.  Ar^  5574  eq.  m. 
Population,  426,529.  The  district  is  a  portion  of  the  Ban  and 
Rechna  Doabe,  fertile  along  the  Satl^  and  Ravi,  but  barren  and 
saline  in  the  centre,  or  covered  with  impenetrable  jungle.  Here 
the  Malli  flounBhed,  as  in  Mooltan,  and  the  land  waa  populous 
before  war  desolat^l  it.  Here  alone,  N.  of  the  SaU^,  was 
there  a  lising  in  1857,  when  the  turbident  Ehairals  were  put 
down  t^  Colonel  Paton  with  a  force  from  Lahore.  Uont- 
gosaery  (3000),  headquarters  and  railway  station  midway 
between  Lahore  and  Mooltan  on  central  ridge  of  the  Bari  Doab. 
Pat  Pattan  ("ferry  of  the  pure")  (6500),  30  m,  S.  of  Mont^ 
gomery,  junction  of  W.  roads  from  Dera  Ismail  and  Cfhaii 
Ehan,  now  10  m.  from  Satl^,  of  which  it  was  the  chief  ferty 
crossed  by  Mahmood  and  Timoor,  and  old  travellers ;  a  popular 
shrine  of  FareedK)od-deen,  who  spread  Islam  over  S.  Panjab — 
whence  its  name.  Sot  Kamalla  (6000),  40  m.  W.  of  Mont- 
gomery, with  ruins  of  the  town  taken  by  Alexander  from  the 
Malli ;  sacked  by  insui^^ta  in  1S57.  Harappa,  16  m.  S.  of 
Kot  Kamalia,  with  extensive  ruins  of  another  town  taken  by 
Alexander.  Chichawatni,  railway  station,  on  the  Ravi,  where 
Mty'or  Chamberlain  was  besieged  in  1657. 

§  31.  Jhano  Distkiot  is  bounded  S.E.  by  Montgomery, 
N.E.  by  Goojranwala,  N.  by  Shahpoor,  and  W.  by  Dera  Ismtul 
Khan.  Area,  5702  sq.  m.  Population,  396,296.  The  dis- 
trict lice  in  the  Rechna,  Ohach,  and  Sind  Sagar  Doaba;  the 
Jhelam  and  Chenab  unite  below  the  chief  town.  The  Ravi 
touches  its  3.  border.  On  its  Goqjranwala  border  stood  the 
hill  and  lake  of  Sakala,  the  Aryan  capital  of  Uadrades  in 
Mahahkarat  times,  the  SangaJa  trf'  Alexander  and  the  Saga!  of 
the  Boodhist  legend  of  King  Kusa.  Sherkot,  in  the  Chenab 
'  lowlands,  was  another  town  of  the  Malli  taken  by  the  Greeks. 
Maghlana  cum,  Jhang  (31^30),  chief  town,  3^  m.  from  the 
Chenab,  and  10  to  13  m.  N.W.  of  its  junction  with  the  Jhelun. 
The  public  offices  are  in  Maghiana.  Ohiniot  (10,731),  3  ra. 
W.  of  Chenab  on  read  from  JLang  to  Waseerabad,  "  famous  for 
native  painters  and  artificers." 

§  32.  Shahpoob  Dibtbict  is  bounded  by  Goqjranwala  frmn 
which  the  Chenab  sepaiates  it,  and  Goojrat ;  N.  by  Jhelam, 
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with  riyer  of  some  name  between ;  W.  by  Banuoo  itnd  Dera  lemail 
Khan;  and  8.  by  Jhang.  Area,  4691  sq.  m.  Population, 
421,608.  This  atiU  somewhat  barren  district  Btretdies  from 
the  Chenab  across  the  Jhelam,  which  divides  it,  over  the  Sind 
Sagar  Doab  up  to  the  SaJt  Bange  rising  to  its  greatest 
heif^t  (5000  ft.)  in  Uount  Sakeswai,  and  enclosing  small 
alluTial  basins  and  lakes.  Here  also  water  changes  and  wars 
have  desolated  a  tract  populous  &om  Alexander  to  Akbar. 
Sbahpoor  (5000),  civil  station  on  left  bank  of  the  Jhelam, 
opposite  KhiiBhal  (8500),  on  road  horn  Lahore  to  Dera 
Ismail  Khan,  a  flouriBhing  mart  for  the  trade  of  the  Salt 
Range.  Meeanee  (7000),  centre  of  salt  trade  on  left  bank  of 
Jhelam,  opposite  Pind  Dadan  Khan,  through  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Uajo  Mines  passes.  Bhera  (15,165),  the  largest 
mart  on  left  bank  of  the  Jlielam ;  old  capital  of  Sopheites,  Alex- 
ander's contemporai7,  the  ruins  of  which  are  called  Jobnath- 
nagar.  Sahlv^  (9000),  30  ul  S.  of  Shahpoor,  an  agricultural 
centre. 

§  33.  GoojEAT  DiBTEiCT  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Kaahmeer, 
N.W.  by  Jhelam,  W,  by  Shahpoor,  S.K  by  Goojranw»la  and 
Sialkot,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Chenab  and  Tavi. 
Area,  1973  sq.  m.  PopuUUon,  689,115.  This  is  a  Sub- 
Himalayan  district  between  the  Chenab  and  Jhelam,  well 
wooded,  but  partially  cultiyated.  The  low  Pabbi  Hills 
(1400  ft.)  paaa  mto  the  N.  angle  from  Kashmeer  State,  which 
begin  5  m.  below  Bhimbar  and  nm  S.W.  to  the  Jhelam,  whence 
they  trend  N.  to  the  Salt  Range.  The  Tavi  is  an  affluent  d 
the  Chenab  in  the  N.E.  comer.  From  Alexander  to  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie  the  district  is  historically  prominent. 
The  valley  of  Mong  or  Moga,  in  hit.  32°  39'  N.  and  long. 
73°  33'  B.,  named  after  R^a  Moga,  the  Moa  or  Manas  of  the 
coins,  was  the  site  of  Niksaa,  and  Alexander's  field  of  battle 
with  Poms  after  the  passage  of  the  Jhelam.  In  the  old  mound 
of  ruins,  6  m.  W.  of  Pabbi  range,  many  Greek  and  Indo- 
Scythian  coins  are  found  with  the  monogram  Nik.  At  Bahlol- 
poor,  on  the  Chenab,  24  m.  N.B.  of  Goojrat,  the  Delhi 
emperor,  Bahlol  Lodi,  fixed  the  seat  of  government  (1450-88), 
but  Akbar  reverted  to  Gotg'rat  as  the  chief  town.  In  the  second 
Sikh  war  Sher  Singh's  army  on  N.  baitk  of  Chenab  was  out^ 
flanked  by  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  from  the  Wazeerabad  ferry, 
and  was  defeated  1^  Lord  Gough  at  Sadullapoor.  Retreating 
N.  between  the  Jhelam  and  Pabbi  tiin"  the  Sikh  general  was 
driven  off  the  doubtful  field  of  ChlUauwala  (13th  January 
1849),     The  ten  years'  wars,  which  had  b«gun  with  the 
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first  Afghan  ctunpaigii,  were  closed  hj  the  British  victory 
(22d  February)  of  GhoQjrat  (18,750),  on  an  old  site  of  two 
successive  cities,  a  little  to  N,  of  Chenab,  so  named  from  its 
Gofyar  foiindere.  Akbar's  fort  ia  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
the  pubhc  offices  to  the  N.  The  place  has  given  its  name  to 
the  inlaid  work  in  gold  and  iron  known  as  Ooojrat  ware. 
Jalalpoor  (12,840),  8  m.  N.E.  of  Goojrat,  chief  mart,  with 
shawl  manniaotureB.  KuDjab  (6000),  local  mart,  7  m.  N.W. 
of  Goojrat 

§  34.  Jheiau  ^bteict  ia  bounded  E.  by  Eashmeer  State 
from  which  the  JheTtun  divides  it,  N.  by  Eawal  Pindi,  W.  \fj 
Bannoo,  and  S.  by  Shahpoor.  Area,  3910  sq.  m.  Population, 
589,373.  The  Himalaya  send  out  a  rugged  epur  into  the 
Sind  Sagar  Doab,  consisting  of  the  Salt  Range,  a  treble  line 
of  parallel  hills  of  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous  rocks  running 
E.  and  W.,  with  a  strip  of  fertile  pltun  along  the  Jhelam  river. 
This  is  Jhelam  district,  of  great  beauty,  with  the  Kallax 
Eahar  lake  on  a  plateau  among  the  lower  ridges.  From  the 
Salt  hills  the  country  rung  in  an  elevated  plateau  into  the 
Rawal  Pindi  mountains.  The  watershed,  running  N.  and  S., 
sends  the  western  streams  into  the  Sohan,  and  finally  the 
Indus,  and  the  eastern  into  the  JhelBja,  which  is  navigated 
by  flat-bottomed  boats  above  the  town  of  that  name.  The 
Salt  Bange  was  the  home  of  the  exiled  Fandavas,  and  is 
described  in  the  MahabAarat.  The  much-disputed  question  as 
to  the  point  at  wbich  Alexander  crosaed  the  Jhelam  ("  Hydaspea," 
from  Sanskrit  Vitasta)  has  been  Settled  m  iavoiu:  of  Jalalpoor, 
as  the  site  of  Bukephala,  opposite  Mong  and  cloee  to  Chilian- 
wala,  where  Porus  or  Purusha  waa  defeated.  The  main  route 
of  invaders  from  the  north  haa  lain  throu^  thia  district, 
whence  its  many  faatnessea  and  ita  warlike  tribes.  Jhelam 
(21,107),  on  N.  bank  of  river,  103  m.  from  Lahore,  chief  civil, 
military,  and  railway  station,  with  bridge ;  seat  of  Ameriran 
United  Presbyterian  Miaaion.  Find  Dadan  Khan  (16,724), 
chief  town,  1  m.  from  N.  bank  of  Jhelam  river  and  5  m.  from 
foot  of  Salt  Range,  of  wbich  it  is  the  emporium,  named  fivm 
Dadan  Eban,  the  founder,  in  1623.  Chakwal  (6000),  grain 
mait  and  shoe  factory,  midway  between  the  above  town  and 
Rawal  Pindi.  Talaganj  (6000),  80  m.  N.W.  of  Jhelam,  with 
shoe  manufactures.  Lawa  (5500),  agricultural  centre,  N.  of 
Salt  Bulge  and  Mount  Sukcswar. 

5  35.  RawaI:  Pindi  Dihtrktt  ia  bounded  E  by  Kashmeer 
with  the  Jhelam  between,  N.  by  Eazara  and  Peshawar,  W.  by 
Peshawar  and  Kobat  with  the  Indus  between,  and  S.  by  Jhelam 
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district.  Area,  6218  eq.  m.  Population,  820,512.  Like  the 
above,  this  district  forms  part  of  the  Himalt^a  spur  which 
runs  down  into  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab.  Its  E.  or  Jhelam  side 
consists  of  the  sandstone  Man-ee  Hills,  with  fine  fbresta, 
cultivated  dales,  and  much  beauty.  Its  W.  mountains  belong 
to  the  limeatoue  ajstem  Trans-Indus,  the  chief  range  of  which  is 
named  the  white  hill  or  Ohltta  Pabar  (also  Eala  Chitta 
Pahar).  The  barrenness  of  this  tract  is  relieved  by  the 
Ohaoh  oasis  to  the  N.  The  Indus  from  Hazara  opens  out 
to  a  breadth  of  more  than  a  mile  contwung  wooded  isles, 
contracte  at  Atak  under  the  black  ro^  of  Jalalia  and 
Eamalia,  again  opens  out  into  the  Ba«h  Nilab  ("blue  lake"), 
and  is  once  more  narrowed  at  the  gorge  of  the  MoUia>d  Hills, 
its  highest  navigable  point.  The  Sohan  rushes  down  from 
the  base  of  the  Marree  mountain,  receives  the  Khird,  Aling, 
Eoomng,  Leh,  two  Seels,  and  Vnrala,  and  falls  into  the  Indus. 
The  Haroh,  from  one  source  at  N.  base  of  Marree  mountain 
and  another  from  Uochpooree  mountain  in  Hazara,  reaches  the 
Indus  near  the  Bagh  Nilab.  The  Besh  carries  off  the  surface 
drainage  from  the  Chitta  Pahar  to  the  Indus.  On  the  Greek 
invasion  the  Turanian  Takkaa  held  the  country  under  their  own 
name  of  Takshasila,  the  Taxila  of  Alexander,  now  the  ruins  of 
Shah  Deri  or  Dera  ShaJian,  N.  of  the  Margala  pass,  where 
also  the  Boodhist  Asoka,  when  a  prince,  put  down  rebeUion. 
In  the  Chacb  valley  Mahmood  of  Ghazni  defeated  the  E^'poot 
federatioa  under  Prittvi  R^a  and  the  turbulent  Ghakkars, 
non-Aryan,  whose  capital  of  Pliarwala  on  the  Sohan,  now  a 
fort,  Baber  took  as  described  in  his  Memoirs.  The  Sikhs  did 
not  reduce  the  Ghakkars  of  the  Marree  hills  till  1830,  and  in 
1857  the  old  feud  threatened  rebellion,  which  the  authorities, 
warned  by  a  faithful  native,  nipped  in  the  bud.  John  Lawrence 
took  up  his  position  here  to  orgiuiiee  measures  for  the  peace  of 
the  Province  and  the  fall  of  Delhi  The  district  was  under 
General  John  Nicholson,  to  whose  native  aide-de-camp  Lord 
Dalhousie  made  over  the  garden  of  'Well,  in  the  valley  of 
Hassan  Abdal,  watered  by  the  Chiblat  feeder  of  the  Hajoh, 
and  extolled  by  Akbar  for  its  beauty ;  Wah  was  a  resting-place 
of  the  emperors  on  their  way  to  Kashmeer,  Eawal  Pindi 
(53,000),  chief  town  and  cantonment  (7000)  on  the  Leh,  174  m. 
from  Lahore,  on  the  Jhelam  valley  road  to  Eashmeer,  railway 
junction  for  Eohat,  and  seat  of  an  American  Presbyt«rian 
MisMon.  Marree  (7057  ft.),  sanitarium  for  Pat^jab  offi<uals 
and  troops  since  1S53,  on  a  ridge  of  the  Marree  hills,  five 
hours'  journey  fi^m  Bawal  Pindi,  with  magnificent  views.     "" 
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a  population  of  above  11,000  in  the  Eeaeon  there  are  eereral 
churches,  hotels,  anA  shops,  a  successful  brewery,  and  a  Lawrence 
A^lum,  Atak  (3500),  town  and  fort,  built  by  Akbar, 
overhanging  the  Indus,  opposite  the  in&U  of  the  Kabul  river. 
This  is  the  Atak  Benares  of  the  Muhammadan  writers,  as  dis- 
tinguished irom  Katak  Benares  in  Orissa.  Here  were  a  Inidge 
of  boats  and  feny  till  the  railway  to  Peshawar  was  completed ; 
also  a  tunnel,  half  constructed  under  the  river  and  abandoned. 
Hazro  (7500),  in  Chach  plain,  commercial  centre,  with  snuff 
manufactures.  Campliellpoor  is  a  cavalry  cantonment,  S.E. 
of  Atak. 

§  36.  *Easi{i(Ei;k  State,  including  Jamoo,  Ladakb, 
Balteatan,  and  Dardestan.  Kaahmeer  (Slashuf-deo  =  the 
legendary  ^n  of  Kasyapa,  the  Hindoo  sage  said  to  have  drained 
the  valley)  is  the  name  of  the  famous  Vale  popidarty  applied  ' 
to  the  whole  tributary  State  now  held  by  the  sou  of  the 
Rajpoot  trooper,  Golab  Singh,  to  whom  Baiyeet  Singh  gave 
the  principality  of  Jamoo,  and  to  whom  Lord  Hardinge,  the 
Governor-General,  sold  Kashmeer  and  the  hill  country  between 
the  Indus  and  Ravi,  for  £750,000.  The  gross  revenue  is 
£i50,000  a  year.  The  area  is  68,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  popuhi- 
tion  was  estimated  at  1,534,972  before  the  desolating  famine 
of  1880.  The  State  now  includes  Jamoo,  Eashmeer  proper, 
Baltestan,  and  the  Oilgeet  portion  of  Dardestan,  up  to  TS.  lat. 
36°  SC  at  a  peak  19,325  ft.  high  in  Yaseen,  and  Ladakh  to  the 
Kuenlun  plains  and  Changchenmo  valley.  The  whole  is  bounded 
E.  by  Chinese  Tibet  (Gartok  and  Rudok),  N,  by  the  Kuenlun 
Range,  Kashgaria  again  under  the  Chinese,  and  Yaghistan, 
reaching  to  the  Pamir  Steppe ;  W.  by  Yaseen,  Chitral,  and  the 
independent  republics  stretching  to  Afghanistan,  hy  Hazara, 
Bawal  Pindi,  Jhelam,  and  Qoojrat ;  and  S.  by  Sialkot, 
Goordaspoor,  Ghamba  State,  Lahaul,  and  Spiti.  The  State 
estends  240  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  or  lat.  32°  30'  to  36°  30';  and 
400  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  or  long.  73°  30'  to  80°  E.  Rising  tiom 
the  great  plain  of  the  Fanjab  (1000  ft.),  the  two  outer  ridges 
of  bare  sandstone  reach  4000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Farther  in 
are  the  Middle  Mountains,  with  forest  and  pasture  rising  to 
8000-10,000  ft.  Then  the  great  chain  of  snowy  mountains, 
running  S.E.  and  N.W.  irom  15,000  to  37,000  ft.,  divides  the 
drainage  of  the  Ohenab  and  Jhelam  from  that  of  the  higher 
feeders  of  the  Indus,  Branches  of  this  chain  (the  Panaal,  Peer 
pEuijal,  Darwar,  Haramook,  and  Sonamarg)  enclose  the 
valley  or  plain  of  Eashmeer,  with  hills  sloping  down  from  15,000  to 
5000  ft.  To  the  N.  and  E.  the  Tibetan  mountain  system  sb^tchee 
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orer  the  high  level  of  Balteataa  (little  Tibet),  Qilgeet,  and  La- 
dflkh,  the  summite  vitrriug  trom  17,000  to  22,000  ft.,  and  one 
mmamed  peak,  E  2  of  the  TrigoDometricol  Survej,  being  28,265 
ft.,  the  second  highest  yet  known.  The  vaUeya  here  vary  from 
6000  to  15,000  ft.;  the  plateaux  of  Deosai,  Liugzbithtuig,  and 
Kuenlun  in  the  N.E.,  atimd  at  from  13,000  to  17,000  ft.  above 
the  eea.  In  Balteatan  and  Ladakh  the  people  are  Turanian 
Tibetans;  in  the  lower  and  more  Indian  regioDs  they  are  Aryang, 
viz.  Hindoo  Dogras  and  Muhammadan  Chibhali^  in  the  outer 
hilla,  Hindoo  (chiefly)  Paharees  or  highlanders  in  the  middle 
momitains,  Muhammadan  (chiefly)  Kaahmeereea  in  the  valley, 
and  Muhammadan  Dards  between  the  Tibetans  and  Afghans. 
The  Jbelam  intenects  the  valley  which  it  has  created  ;  in  the 
S.E.  end,  in  which  it  rises,  the  stream  ie  navigable  for  60  m.  from 
Islamabad  to  Baramoola.  The  Elshen  Qanga  from  the  Deo- 
stu  plains  flows  N.N.W.  to  Shardi,  then  S.W.  till  it  joins  the 
Jhelam  below  Muzafikrabad.  The  MaruWardwan,  from  valley 
of  the  same  name,  flows  S.  to  the  Chenab  above  Eistawar. 
The  01ienal3  passee  through  Eistawar  and  Badrawar  to  the 
plains  W.  of  Jamoo.  Of  the  many  and  beautifiil  lakes  in  the 
valley,  the  chief  are  the  Dal  or  city  lake,  the  Auohar,  the 
Manasbal  (flnest),  and  the  Woolar,  through  the  largest  part 
of  which  the  Jhelam  flows,  all  near  Srinagar  city.  Of  the 
mountain  lakes,  the  Eonsa  N'ag  ia  on  the  top  of  the  Peer 
Faigal  range ;  the  Sblaha  Nag'  above  the  head  of  the  Lidar 
valley ;  and  the  Q-aograbal  and  Sarbal  Nag  on  Saramook, 
which  looks  down  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  Wcolar. 

To  reach  the  summer  capital  from  the  Fai^ab,  there  are  four 
public  routes  with  accommodation  for  travellera.  Two  from 
Goqrat  railway  station  go  (1)  by  Peer  Fanjal  paes,  and  (2)  by 
Poonch  ;  Iwo  from  Rawal  Pmdi  go  (1)  by  Marree,  and  (2)  1^ 
Abbottabad  (from  Peshawar).  The  most  fr^uented  and  histori- 
cal, though  not  the  easiest,  is  the  imperial  GooJTot  and  Peer 
Panjal  Route  used  by  the  Mu^ul  emperors,  once  cared  for  by 
All  Murdau  Khan,  and  still  the  commercial  highway.  There 
are  15  stages.  From  Goc^rat  it  is  28}  m.  to  Bblmbar,  town 
with  old  fort  near  river  of  same  name ;  the  last  B^ja's  eyes 
were  put  out  with  a  red-hot  needle  by  Golab  Singh.  Thence 
over  the  Aditak  and  Eaman  Qoshi  rtmges,  65  m.  to  NaoBhera, 
above  the  Tavi,  taken  by  Ranjeet  Singh.  Rajaorl,  28  m. 
farther  up  the  Tavi,  is  the  largest  town  on  the  route,  and  old 
capital  of  a  State.  Baramffalla,  in  Poonch,  25  m.  iarther,  is 
reached  after  crossing  the  Button  Peer  pass  (8200  ft.),  above 
the  Sooran  river  ;  hero  Jahangeer  died,  and  Noormabal  removed 
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the  reumiiB  to  Shahdera,  neat  Lahore.  Foorteen  miles  farther 
on,  amiil  grand  scenery,  the  Peer  Panjal  range  is  crossed  at  11, 600 
ft.  Shupiyaii,  30  m.  farther,  ia  the  mart  for  the  Panjab  and 
the  largest  town  on  the  Kashmeer  aide.  When  the  Peer  Paiggj 
pass  is  closed  by  SDOW,  the  second  or  Goojral  and  Poonch  SowU 
is  followed  fixjm  the  98th  m.  at  Thana  Mundi.  Poonch  is  a 
town  of  500  houses  on  the  Sooran  ;  57  m.  farther  on  beyond 
Haidarabsd  is  the  finest  waterfall  in  Eashmeer.  Baramoola, 
40  m.  farther,  on  right  bank  of  Jhelam,  has  250  houses ;  from 
this  Qoolmar^,  a  mountain  "  down,"  may  be  visited. 

Two  marches  off,  or  31  m,  by  land  or  water,  is  Srinagar 
(150,000)  (Smyamigar  —  "  city  of  the  sum"),  on  either  side 
of  the  Jhekm,  spanned  by  seren  of  the  peculiar  Eashmeer 
bridges,  midway  in  the  valley  (5200  ft.).  This  is  the  summer 
residence  of  the  British  Political  Agent,  Church  medical  mis- 
sionary, chaplain,  and  doctor;  and  of  hundreds  of  mihtary  officers, 
sportsmen,  and  travellers,  for  whom  the  Maharaja  courteously 
provides  bungalows  in  orchards  above  the  city,  and  camping- 
grounds  in  the  groves  on  the  apple- tree  canal  (aant-i-lxiol),  open- 
ing into  the  Jhelam  opposite  the  palace.  The  Sber  Qarhi, 
a  city  fort  and  palace  of  stone,  is  the  chief  building.  The 
Badshah,  a  noble  ruin,  is  the  tomb  of  the  eighth  llusalman 
king  who  introduced  the  first  shawl-weavers  from  Toorke- 
stan.  The  great  mosque  was  built  by  Shah  Jahan.  Around 
the  city  the  chief  otgecta  of  interest  are  the  floating  gardens, 
covering  much  of  the  Dal  lake ;  the  Char  Chenar  of  Jahan- 
geer's  wife,  described  by  Bernier  and  Moore,  a  mass  of 
masonry  in  the  same  lake,  formerly  with  a  plane  tree  at  either 
comer  to  give  shade  during  the  siesta,  and  a  garden  in  which 
was  a  tablet,  now  gone,  erected  in  1836  by  "  three  travellers. 
Baron  Carl  von  Hugel,  from  Jummoo ;  John  Henderson,  from 
Ladakh  ;  and  Godfrey  Thomas  Vigne,  from  Iskardo,"  who  caused 
these  names  of  their  predecessors  to  be  engraved — "  Bernier, 
1633;  Foreter,1766;  Moorcroft,  Trebeck,  and  Guthrie,  1823  ; 
Jaquemont,  1831 ;  Wolff,  1832  :  of  these,  three  only  lived  to 
return  to  their  native  country ;"  the  Shalimar  Bagh,  Jahangeer'a 
pleasure  garden,  in  which  Moore's  Lalta  Rookk  pictures  Sbah 
Jahao  and  Noormahal's  reconciliation ;  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman 
hiU,  1038  ft.  above  the  city;  and  the  Ham  Parbat,  250  ft., 
which  Akbar  crowned  by  a  vast  fort.  Jarnoo,  the  Mah»- 
nya's  winter  capital,  is  not  far  from  Sialkot  on  the  Tavi. 

In  E.  Eashmeer  the  chief  places  of  interest  are  the  ruins  of 
Airantipoor,  an  old  capital,  17  m.  above  Sialkot,  partly 
excavated  at  Bishop  Cotton's   suggestion;   Islamabad,  thfl 
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ancient  Anaat  Nag,  a  mile  from  right  bank  of  Jhelam  ;  Mar- 
toDd  or  Mattan,  5  m.  to  N.,  a  mae§ive  ruin  of  a  temple  of  the 
sun,  with  a  magnificent  view ;  the  Bhoomjoo  caves ;  Yeraag 
gpring,  the  Jhelam  source ;  Ambemath  cave  (above  16,000 
ft).  On  the  road  to  Leh  is  Sonamarg  ("golden  meadow"), 
6  marches  E.  from  Sialkot,  a  popular  Banitarium.  Thence  the 
track  proceeds  through  the  pass  from  the  Sind  to  the  Dras 
valley,  3  marches  to  Kargil,  then  4  marches  to  Khalsi  in  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge,  then  4  marches 
to  Leh,  capital  of  Ladakh,  residence  of  the  British  Commis- 
sioner, and  of  the  Mahar^a's  English  Governor.  The  district 
of  Zanskar  lies  S.W.  To  Nubra,  along  the  Shayok  river, 
the  Khaidong  pass  (17,229  ft.)  leada  through  the  Leh  range. 
Roopsbu,  with  its  salt  lake,  is  a  high  district  at  S.E.  end  of 
Ladakh,  ending  in  the  valley  of  Hauls,  near  the  Tibetan  border. 
To  E.  of  Leh,  the  Pangfeong  is  the  lowest  (13,900  ft.)  of  a 
series  of  lakes  passing  into  China  towards  Rudok  for  90  m., 
and  navigated  by  Captans  Trotter  and  Biddulph.  The  com- 
mercial treaty  of  1870  abolished  transit  duties  on  goods  to  and 
from  E.  Toorkestan,  and  a  British  iftission  in  1873-4  to  the 
Ataligh  Uhazi  of  Eashgar  opened  up  the  trade  route  over  the 
Saaeer  (17,800  ft.)  and  KaralEoram  Passea  (18,550 
ft.),  to  Yarkund  and  the  country  since  reoccupied  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  Changlung',  in  the  Nubra  Valley,  is 
the  last  habitation  on  the  Ladakh  side  of  the  British  frontier 
S.  of  Earakoram. 

In  Baltestan  the  chief  places  are  Sfeardo  (7440  ft.),  with 
a  fort  taken  by  the  Dograa  in  1840 ;  Slilgar  (8000  ft.), 
pleasantly  situated ;  Basha,  Braldu,  Rondu,  Deosai.  To  Oll- 
geet,  in  Dardestan,  230  m.  from  Srinagar,  and  centre  of  a 
British  Political  Agent  till  recently,  is  22  days'  march  by 
Astor  (14  marches),  with  the  Nanga  Parbat  peak  in  view. 
Lieut.  G.  W.  Hayward,  sent  by  the  Royal  Geographiw^  Society 
to  explore  Pamir  frum  this  side,  was,  with  hia  five  eeirants, 
murdered  at  Darkoot,  beyond  Yaseen,  on  the  tipper  Chitral 
road  to  Badakshan,  and  20  m,  irom  Sarhadd  in  Wakhan,  by 
Meer  Wullee,  who  had  hoped  to  use  him  for  the  restoration  to 
himself  of  Gilgeet  by  the  British  Government.  In  1874  part 
of  the  British  Mission  to  Kashgar  explored  the  Pamir 
("waste")  route  S.W,  from  that  city  to  Afghanistan  by  the 
Sirikol  Valley  (10,250  ft.)  ("head  of  the  mountain"),  and 
over  the  Bam-I-dunya  ("roof  of  the  world"),  to  Kila  Paija, 
or  the  five  forts  on  the  Oxus  left  bank,  there  60  yards  broad 
in  37°  N.  lat.  and  72°  30'  E.  long,  in  Wakhan,  crossed  by  Marco 
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Polo  in  1272,  and  by  Benedict  Goes  in  1602.  The  Mission 
returned  t^  the  Great  Famir  or  "Wood's  Victoria  Iiake 
(13,900  ft.),  which  was  frozen  07er  on  lat  May.  Thewater- 
shed  IB  14,300  ft.  above  the  aea. 

The  annual  tribute  of  the  Mahar^a  of  Kashmeer  is  1  torse, 
12  shawl-goats,  and  3  pairs  of  shawls;  the  last  is  submitted 
by  the  Viceroy  to  the  Queen-Empress. 

§  37.  Hazaka  District,  most  N.  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
reaciiing  to  35°  N.  lat.,  is  bounded  E.  by  Kashmeer,  N.  by 
Chilas,  and  S.  by  Rawal  Pindi.  From  the  Ka^haD  Qlen 
(6610  ft.),  separating  Hazara  from  Kashmeer,  the  N.W.  fron- 
tier-line passes  down  between  Haeara  and  the  Huesunzai 
Afghans  in  the  Cis-InduB  strip  of  ru^ed  hills  containing  the 
Blaok  HoimtEtln,  Torballa,  and  Uount  Mahaban,  the 
Aomos  of  Alexander,  held  by  the  Judoons,  near  whom  was  the 
fanatic  colony  of  Sitana.  From  Torbaila,  the  Indus  forms 
the  W.  boundary,  separating  Hazara  from  the  Yusufzai  A%hans. 
Area,  2835  sq,  m.,  of  which  hardly  300  are  leyel.  Population, 
407,075.  The  district,  piercing  the  outer  Himalaya,  whose 
peaks  rise  to  17,000  ft.,  is  a  TtJley  56  m.  Vide  at  its  opening 
from  Rawal  Pindi,  uid  narrowing  to  a  point  in  the  dark  gorge 
and  still  lakes  of  Kaghan,  through  which  the  E.mihar  rushes 
to  the  Jhelam.  Other  v^eys  are  Agroz,  drained  by  the  Unar, 
Mansahra  by  the  Sirhan,  Abbottabad  by  the  Dor,  and  Khanpoor 
by  the  Haroh,  all  into  the  Indus.  Pakli  and  Haripoor  are  well 
irrigated  plains,  the  latter  (4500)  the  seat  of  the  Sikh  Govern- 
ment and  British  outpost  now.  Lbutenant  Abbott  tamed  the 
district  for  the  first  time  in  history  ;  in  1868  local  disturbances 
in  A^oz  (British  outpost)  !ed  to  the  Black  Mountain  expedi- 
tion. AblKittabad  (1200)  (4166  ft.),  on  the  Dor,  chief  station 
and  headquarters  of  frontier  force,  established  by  James  Abbott, 
124  m.  E.  of  Peshawar.  Ba&  (4500),  on  the  Sirhan  or 
Pakli  plain,  chief  mart  of  N.  Hazara  and  the  Swat  border.  The 
road  from  Hasan  Abdal  in  Kawal  Pmdi  to  Srinagar  in  Kashmeer 
passes  Haripoor,  Abbottabad,  and  the  local  mart  of  Mansahra, 
and  crosses  the  Kunhar  by  an  iron  suspension  bridge,  and  the 
Jhelam  by  a  ford. 

§  38.  Peshawab  District  is  bounded  N.E.  by  the  Bonair 
and  Swat  hills,  N.  and  W.  and  S.W.  by  hills  linking  the  Safed 
Koh  to  the  Hindu  Koosh,  and  inhabited  by  Raniaus,  Osman- 
Kheylia,  Upper  Momanda,  and  some  Afreedees ;  and  on  the 
S.E.  by  Hazara  and  Rawal  Pindi,  with  the  Indus  between. 
Area,  2504  sq.  m.  Population,  592,674.  Peshawar  district  is 
a  v^ey,  the  old  bed  of  a  poet-tertiaiy  lake,  opened  to  the 
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InduB  by  the  Kabul  Biver,  and  surronnded  hy  the  hills  (3000 
to  5000  ft.)  of  indepeodeat  Afghan  tribes.  Across  the  valley 
of  the  Kabul  the  range  rises  to  7060  ft.,  the  height  of 
Moolla  O-liar,  the  principal  peak,  and  is  opened  by  28  milea 
of  the  Kliadbax  Pass.  Nortli  of  this  stretdung  by  the  Swat 
Mountains  into  the  Hindu  Koosb,  and  to  the  S.  of  these 
niountains— forming  part  of  the  great  Peshawar  basin,  down  to 
Atak  on  the  E. — is  the  Tusu&ai  Plain  or  lamah,  extending 
64  m.  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  46  m.  N.  to  S.,  with  an  area  of  3200 
sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  150,000,  partly  within  and  partly 
beyond  the  British  frontier.  The  Kabul  River,  believed  to 
rise  from  a  spring,  Sar-i-Chsamah,  in  Aighanistan  (S400  ft.), 
lat.  34°  21'  N.,  long.  68°  20'  K,  ia  fordable  for  60  m.  to 
Kabul  city,  belowwhich  it  receives  the  Logar;  40  m.  S.  of  Kabul, 
tiiePaiiJBher;  15  m.  fiuther,  theTagao;  20  m.  below,  the  united 
AlingBT  and  Alishang  ;  30  m.  farther,  at  Balabagh,  the  Soorkh- 
ab ;  and  2  m.  below  Jalalabad,  the  Koouar ;  thence,  by  the  N. 
base  of  the  KbaibLr  range,  it  enters  the  Peshawar  valley  at 
Uichnee,  where  it  divides  into  the  Adoozai  and  Nagooman, 
which  reunite  at  Doobandi,  whence  the  river  flows  40  miles  to 
the  Indus  at  Atak,-  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  navigable  on 
inflated  skins  below  Jalalabad.  The  Swat  Bdver,  which  Mia 
into  the  Adoosu  branch  at  Nisatha,  rises  in  the  hills  divid- 
ing Paigakora  from  Swat  and  enters  Peshawar  N.  of  Michnee. 
The  W.  and  central  lauds  along  these  rivers  are  well  cultivated 
and  beautiful ;  the  K  or  Yusufzai  plain  and  Khattak  hills  are 
bleak.  Tlie  Bara,  from  the  S.,  joins  the  Kabul  river.  The  Eal- 
pani,  from  the  N.E.,  &lls  into  that  stream  near  Naushatira. 
Peshawar,  or  Parashawara,  is  the  Gandhara  of  the  Sanskrit,  of 
which  the  Pukelas  of  Arrian,  or  Puahkalavati,  was  the  capital  ■ 
taken  by  Alexander's  general,  Hephaistion,  and  now  represented 
by  the  vast  ruins  of  Haahtna^ar  ("  eight  cities"),  on  the  leil 
bank  of  the  Swat.  It  became  Boodhist  till  the  appearance  of  the 
Pathan  or  Afghan  "  infidels,"  before  the  8th  century.  In  978, 
Jaipal,  Biga  of  Lahore,  who  held  it,  was  defeated  by  Sabuktageen, 
the  Samani  governor  of  Ehorasan,  and  his  famous  son  Mahmood, 
as  Sultan,  began  his  series  of  conquests  at  Peshawar  in  999,  con- 
verting the  Patbana  to  Islam.  From  that  time  to  Nadir  Shah 
in  1738,  the  valley  was  under  Delhi;  thereai^r  it  was  part  of 
the  Doomnee  A^han  empire,  or  Sikh  kingdom  of  Raitjeet  Singh, 
and  in  1849  it  was  made  by  Lord  Dalhousie  the  British  frontier, 
rather  than  the  Indus.  In  1857  the  59th  Native  Iniautry 
mutinied  at  Naushahra  and  Eoti-Mardan,  but  were  chased  \^ 
Nicbolsou  into  the  Swat  hills ;  Edwardes  held  this  Gate  of  the 
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Empire  all  through  the  criaia,  Peshawar  Olty  (57,000),  and 
Oantonment  (23,000),  near  left  bank  of  the  Bara,  stands  13j 
m.  S.K  of  junction  of  Swat  and  Kabul  rivere,  and  lOJ  m.  from 
Jamrood  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khaibar  pass ;  15  m.  S.  of 
Michnee,  its  otJier  frontier-poBt  on  left  bank  of  Kabul  river ; 
190  m.  S.E.  of  Kabul  city ;  and  282  N.W.  of  Lahore.  A  mud 
wall,  10  tt.  high,  surrotmdB  the  citj ;  the  Qoz  Khatri,  succes- 
tdTely  a  Boodhist  monastery  and  Hindoo  temple,  b  aov  a  sarad, 
and  contains  the  public  offices.  Much  trade  passes  through  the 
city  from  Bokhara  and  Kabul  to  Amritsar  and  the  S.  ;  but  the 
attempt  to  establish  an  annual  fair  has  failed.  Outside  to  N. 
the  Bala  Hissar  quadrilateral  fort  commands  the  place. 
Peshawar  Cantoimient  lies  W.  of  the  city,  from  whidi  the 
Sadr  Bazar-  divides  it,  on  one  of  the  highest  slopes  of  the 
valley  overlooking  the  Khaibar,  and  covering  an  area  of  3^  by 
IJ  miles.  The  Church  UiBsionary  Society  has  a  large  miaaion 
to  the  Afghans  in  the  city.  ITau£ihahra  Kalan  (13,000), 
cantonment  and  railway  station  on  right  bank  of  Kabul  river, 
opposite  Naushahracantomnent,  with  bridge  of  boats,  19  m.  W. 
of  Atak,  and  26  m.  E.  of  Peshawar.  Ohaxsada  (7600), 
agricultural  and  administrative  centre  of  Eashtnagar,  on  the 
Swat,  15  m.  K.E.  of  Peshawar,  with  adjoining  village  of  Prang. 
Cbarsada  was  the  Peukelas  of  Alexander's  time,  and  the  scene 
where  Boodha  pulled  out  his  own  eyes.  Hoti-Mardan,  two 
villages  forming  cantonment  of  corps  of  Guides  on  right  bank 
of  Chalpani,  16  m.  N.  of  Naushahra,  and  33  N.E.  of  Peshawar; 
from  this  place  Yusufzai  is  administered.  Tangi  (7500),  N.E. 
of  Peshawar,  near  the  Swat  river  and  Mobmund  frontier. 
Oherat  (4600),  bill  cantonment  on  Khattak  range,  between 
Peahairar  and  Kohat  districts ;  34  m.  S.E.  of  Peshawar  city ; 
used  as  a  sanitarium  by  the  troops  sloce  1661.  Fort  Maoke- 
Bon,  near  the  mouth'  of  the  Khaibar  pass,  at  foot  of  Khattak 
range.     Shabkadar,  fort  and  town,  IT  m.  N.K  of  Peshawar. 

Khaibar  Pass  (pop.  8173,  of  whom  7970  are  males,  and  203  females). 
— "In  September  18S0  the  army  which  had  been  in  occupation  of  K. 
Afghanistan  retumrd  to  India  throueh  the  Khaibar  pass.  Garrisons 
were  for  a  time  maintained  at  Landi  Kotal  and  Ali  Masjid,  but  it  was 
dceided  to  withdraw  the  troops  entirely  from  foreign  territory.  The 
British  Government  recognise  the  independence  of  the  Afreedee  tribe, 
who  in  return  pledge  themselves  to  accept  no  other  interferencE  in  their 

Solitical  relations  ;  and  also,  in  consideration  of  ceHnin  subsidies,  un- 
ertabe  the  entire  leaponsibility  for  the  secarity  of  the  Khaibar  pass, 
and  miuntain  a  body  of  Jczailchis  with  this  object.  The  arrangements 
were  completed  in  December  1880. 

"  The  right  to  levy  tolls  on  caravans  making  use  of  the  Ebaiborwu 
reMTved  by  the  British  Government,  in  consideration  of  the  Ixras  nib- 
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Bidies  paid  to  the  tribe  ;  and  a  scale  of  tollg  lias  now  been  formnUted, 
and  dues  in  accordance  with  thia  scale  are  levied  &om  the  caravona  " — 
'Lieutenani-Oovemor'a  Jleport,  1880-81. 

§  39.  KoHAT  District  is  bounded  E,  by  Eaval  Pindi,  with 
the  Indua  between ;  N.  by  Peshawar  and  the  Afreedee  hills ; 
N.W.  l^  the  Omkzai  country ;  W.  by  the  Zaimookht  hills,  Koo- 
ram  river,  and  Waaeeree  hilla  ;  and  S.  by  Baanoo,  Area,  2838 
sq.  m.  Population,  181,540.  This  Trana-Indus  district  coosiBtB 
of  barren  hiUs  rich  with  rock-salt,  and  with  nnfrequent  patches 
of  cultivation.  The  hills  in  the  E,  or  Khattak  country  are 
divided  N.  and  8,  by  the  Teri  Toi  river,  which  rises  in  Upper 
Meeranz^  and  flows  E.  to  the  Indue,  12  m.  N.  of  Hakhad ;  N. 
the  Eohat  Toi  flows  parallel  with  it.  In  the  W.  the  Meeranzd 
vall^  is  more  fertile.  The  frontier  hills,  which  run  into  the 
Safed  Eoh,  rise  into  two  peaks,  Dupa  Seer  (8260  ft.)  and 
Mazeo  Oarh  (7940  ft.).  The  Wazeeree  Hills,  to  S.,  run  in 
between  the  Eohat  and  Bannoo  districts,  and  do  not  rise  above 
4000  ft.  The  Afreedee  Hilla,  between  the  Kohat  and  Peahar 
war  districts,  are  crossed  by  two  principal  passes  connecting  the 
two  districts,  the  JawaM  and  Kohat  Passes.  The  Kohat 
pass  or  ffuli  has  been  kept  open  by  British  influence  since 
1849,  a  mounted  guard  being  maintained  on  the  crest  or 
hothal;  here  Sir  C.  Napier  led  a  punitive  expedition.  On 
the  Peshawar  side  Fori.  Mackeson  commands  the  mouth  of  the 
Kohat  Pass,  and  is  connected  with  a  post  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Jawaki  pass.  The  salt  mines  he  along  either  side  of  the 
Teri  Toi  in  bluish-gray  rock,  quarried  at  intervals  of  40  m.  The 
vein,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
1000  ft.  thick,  and  sometimes  rises  in  hills  of  200  &,.  The  five 
mines  now  worked  are  at  Jatta,  the  headqoarters,  and  Malgin, 
9  m.  E.,  both  on  N.  bank  of  Teri  Toi ;  and  on  the  8.  side 
Norri,  31  m.  S.W.  of  Ualgin,  Babadoor  Ehel,  and  Kharrak. 
There  are  petroleum  springs  at  Panoba,  23  m.  E.  of  Kohat,  and 
sulphur  in  N.  range.  Kobat  (18,200),  chief  town,  canton- 
ment, and  fort,  near  N.  bank  of  Kohat  Toi,  2  m.  from  S.  base 
of  Afreedee  hills,  37  m.  S.  of  Peshawar.  Haugu  is  the  ca]ntal 
of  the  Upper  Bangash  tribe  of  Pathnns,  and  Teri  of  the 
Khattaks. 


Eooram. — "The  evacnation  of  the  Kooram  Valley  took  place  in 
Octoiier  1880.  During  ita  occupation  by  the  British  forces,  a  portion 
of  the  valley  which  adjoins  the  mstrict  had  besD  made  over  temporarily 
to  the  political  control  of  the  Deputy  CaiQinissioD«r  oF  Kohat,  and  a 
question  aroae  regaiding  the  boundary  which  should  be  maintained 
after  the  retirement  of  oui  troops.     It  was  settled  that  the  Eooram 
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river  Bhonld  remniii,  as  before,  the  bonndarj.  The  ftdministration  of 
tbe  Talley  ia  in  tbe  hands  of  two  delegates  appoiutsd  by  the  tribal 
council  of  the  Turi  tribe,  whiclt  constitotea  its  principal  population ; 
and,  notwithBtaading  that  some  interference  was  at  one  time  attempted 
on  the  part  of  the  Ameer  of  Kabul,  the  new  arrangement  haa,  on  the 
whole,  worked  well  and  smoothly." — LieiUenaid-Oovemar'a  Seporl, 
1880-81. 

§  40.  Bannoo  District  Ib  bounded  E.  by  Shahpoor,  Jhelam, 
and  Bawal  Pindi ;  N.  by  Kohat ;  W.  by  the  Mahsood  Wazeeree 
hills;  and  S.  by  Bera  Ismail  Ehan.  Area,  3831  sq.  m. 
Population,  332,577.  The  Indus,  from  Kalabagh  on  N.,  opens 
out  and  divides  the  district.  On  E.  the  Salt  Bange  from  Shah- 
poor meets  the  Indus  at  Mari,  opposite  Kalabagh,  and  the  land 
ia  like  the  rest  of  the  arid  Paiyab  plain.  On  the  W.  the  plain 
rises  into  the  Ehattak-Niazar  or  Maidanl  hills,  with  the 
peak  Siikha  Ziarat  (4745  ft.)  Hence  the  oral  valley  of  Bannoo 
stretches  for  40  m.  W.  and  60  N.  to  the  border  on  which  the 
Peer-^hul  and  Shiwadar  peaks  of  the  Wazeerces  look  down, 
with  the  Safed  Eoh  as  a  background.  The  Kooram  and 
Toohi  or  O&mbeela,  which  unite  beyond  Laki  town,  drain  the 
valley  to  the  Indus.  The  Eooram,  rising  in  the  Safed  Koh, 
passes  through  the  beautlM  Sooram  Valley,  which  is  60  m. 
long  and  3  to  10  wide,  with  a  population  of  78,000  in  36 
villages,  which  supply  20,000  fighting  men;  enters  Bannoo 
district  at  N.W.  ^mer,  6  m.  from  the  headquarters,  and  falls 
into  the  Indus  4  m.  S^  of  Isakhel  The  Eooram  Pasa  to 
Kabul  lies  along  the  course  of  the  rirer ;  here  General  Roberts 
won  the  victory  at  Peiwar  Kotal  in  December  1878.  Bd- 
-wardeaabad  (4000)  is  the  chief  town  and  cantonment  in  N.W. 
corner,  close  at  the  entrance  to  the  Kooram  Valley,  and  on  the 
Kooram  river  just  below  its  junction  with  the  Shaml,  and  about 
50  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Indus.  Founded  by  Herbert 
Edwardes,  who  reduced  the  wild  tribes  to  order.  The  canton- 
ment lies  aroimd  the  fort  of  Dhuleepnagar,  so  named  from  Maha- 
r^a  Dhuleep  Sin^  Edwardesabad  is  a  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Latl  (4600),  on  right  bank  of  Tochi,  32 
m.  IVom  Edwardesabad.  Ten  m.  from  Edwardesabad  is  the 
Kooram  post  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  at  the  end  of  the 
spur  of  hills  which  divides  the  Kooram  and  Khost  valleys, 
through  whicb  the  Kooram  and  Shaml  rivers  respectively  flow. 
Ealabaeh  (6500),  on  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  at  foot  of  Salt 
B^ge,  105  m.  below  Atak,  picturesquely  built  in  the  salt  clifia, 
and  with  manufactures  of  iron.  Mianwali  (4700),  on  left  bank 
of  the  Indus.  Isakhel  (7500),  on  ri^t  bank  of  the  Indus,  42 
m.  S.E  of  Edwardesabad. 
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j  41.  DxBA  Ismail  Khan  District  is  bounded  E.  by 
Jbang  and  Shf^poor,  N.  by  Bannoo,  W.  by  Sulaiman  range, 
and  S.  by  Dera  Ghazi  Ehau  and  Muzafiargarh.  Area,  9296 
eq.  m.  Population,  441,619.  The  district  extenda  W  from 
the  centre  of  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab  to  the  Sulaiman  moun- 
tains, which  cnlmioate  near  the  chief  town  in  the  two  peaks 
of  Takht-l-Sulaiman  (11,295  and  11,070  ft.),  and  are  held 
by  the  Waze«ree,  Sheorani,  Uehtarani,  Kasrani,  and  Bozdar 
tribes  of  Pathana.  The  range  fonus  a  staircaee  from  the  plains 
of  India  to  the  plateau  of  Afghanistan,  intersected  by  about  a 
dozen  passes  between  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Jncobabad,  iind  all 
of  growing  military  importance.  They  are  connected  with  the 
Zhob  valley  route  from  Pisheen,  and  the  Bori  valley  and  Ason 
All  roads  farther  S.  The  Oomal  Pass,  between  Kulachi  and 
Tank,  through  the  range,  ia  the  caravan  highway  of  the  Povindah 
camera  &om  Kabul  and  Kandahar ;  it  follows  the  Qomal 
River  or  Loooi  The  Shaik  Budeen  range  in  N.,  with  sani- 
tarimn  (4516  ft.),  separates  Dera  Ismail  Khan  from  Bannoo. 
The  KlUsor  HlUs  lie  between  that  and  the  Indus,  which  divides 
the  district.  The  ruins  of  Kafir  Kot,  two  fbrta  on  the  N.  border, 
point  to  the  civilisation  of  the  Dengat  in  Oneco-Bactrian  times. 
From  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century,  when  Maiek  Sohrab  settled 
with  bis  Baloochees  here,  and  his  sons  Ismtul  Khan  and  Fateh 
Khan  founded  the  towns  of  these  names,  this  Kot  family  ruled 
till  the  Afghan  Ahmed  Shah  took  it  about  1 750,  and  the  Afghan 
governor  afterwards  built  a  capital  at  Maskera,  between  the 
Indus  and  Jhelam,  which  Eaitjeet  Singh  took.  Fdwardes  bo 
civilised  the  people  as  to  take  levies  from  it  to  Mooltan.  Dera 
iBmaU  Kiian  (19,000),  4J  m.  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  chief  town  and  cantonment,  built  since  1823,  when  the 
Indus  flood  swept  the  old  town  away,  with  fort  of  Akalgarh ;  a 
Church  Missionary  Society's  station.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Henry  Durand.  KulaoM  (10,000),  centre  of  transit  trade  by 
Qhwalari  pass,  on  right  bank  of  Looni,  37  m.  N.W.  of  Dera 
Ismaa  Khan.  Lelah  (6000),  old  capital  B.  of  present  bed  of 
Indus,  in  S.  Bhakkar  (6000),  farther  N.  Tank  (3400),  42 
m.  N.W.  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  on  ravine  issuing  from  Tankzaru  _ 
pass ;  here  Sir  Henry  Durand,  when  Lieutenaot-Qovemor,  was 
acddientally  killed. 

§  42.  Deka  Ghazi  Khan  Disteict  is  bounded  K  by 
Bahawalpoor  and  Muzafiargarh,  with  the  Indus  between ;  N.  by 
Dera  Ismail  Khan ;  W.  by  the  Sulaiman  mountains ;  and  8.  by 
Jacobabad  in  Sind.  Area,  4377  sq.  m.  Population,  363,346. 
The  Balooch  tribes  btgin  on  the  N.  and  W.  bord^  of  this 
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narrow  atrip  of  eandy  soil  between  the  Indus  and  Sulaiman 
(7462  ft.  here)  under  the  names  of  Ehosahs,  Loghareee,  Goor- 
chanees,  Marreea,  and  Boogteee,  who  hold  the  Sanghar,  Sakhi- 
Sarwar,  Ealia,  Chachar,  and  Sari  passes  under  the  British 
Qoyemment.  Of  the  hill  torrents  the  Kaha  and  Sanffhar 
alone  are  perennial,  so  that  in  the  hot  season  the  people  desert 
the  "Pachad"  or  W.  portion  of  district  for  the  hills  or  the 
Indus  lowlands  termed  the  "Sind."  In  711  a.d.  the  Arab 
Muhammad  Kasim,  the  first  Muaalman  invader,  took  the  country, 
which  became  part  of  the  Mooltan  administration,  from  Delhi. 
FoUowing  Malik  Sohrab  came  the  second  Balooch  invader,  the 
Makraui  chief,  Htgi  Khan,  whose  son  founded  and  gave  his 
name  to  Dera  Q-bazi  Klian  (19,000),  in  pleasant  groves  2  m. 
W.  of  present  bed  of  the  Indus,  and  skirted  by  Kastoori  Canal. 
The  old  town  was  swept  away  in  1857  by  Indus  floods,  from 
which  a  massive  dam  protects  the  new  station  ;  centre  of  Church 
Medical  Mission  to  Baloochees.  Mithankot  (3500),  below  Junc- 
tion of  the  Indus  with  the  Panjnad  or  united  Five  Rivers,  once 
the  commercial  capital.  D^al  (6500),  decaying  town  in  centre  of 
district.  Jampoor  (8000),  33  m.  S.  of  Dera  Ohazi  Khao,  noted 
for  wood-turning  industry.  Bajanpoor  (4000),  cantonment 
and  town,  73  m,  8.  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  just  N,  of  Mithankot,  . 
Mansrota  (4500),  on  the  Sangarh,  45  m.  N.  of  Dera  Ghajd 
Khan,  fort  and  mUitaiy  statioa  Harrand  Fort,  military  out- 
post, formerly  the  most  W.  possession  of  Banjeet  Singh. 

*BaLO0CHI8TAN. 

§  43.  "Baloochibtan  State  (by  the  treaties  of  1844  and 
1876  bound  to  receive  a  British  garrison,  controlled  by  the 
Governor-General's  Agent,  and  opened  up  by  a  British  ndlway 
and  telegraph)  was  peacefiilly  reduced  to  order  in  1876  by  Sir 
Robert  Sandeman,  from  hia  experience  as  Commissioner  of  the 
a^'oining  Der^at,  and  is  free  irom  allegiance  to  Afghanistan 
or  Persia.  The  State  is  bounded  E.  by  Bind,  N,  by  Afghan- 
istan, W.  by  Pereia,  and  S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  Since  Sir  F. 
Goldsmid's  joint  commission  fixed  the  boundary  in  1871  in 
order  to  arrest  continued  encroachment  by  Persia,  from  Gwadur 
Bay,  about  6r36'E.  long.  N.  tolat.  26°  15' N.,  when  it  turns 
E.  to  Hihing  river,  follows  that  to  its  source  and  to  63°  12'  E. 
long.,  whence  it  goes  N.  to  Jalk,  Baloochistan  may  be  stat«d  to 
have  an  area  of  106,500  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  is  estimated 
at  nearly  500,000,  while  the  Ehan's  revenue  is  only  £30,000. 

More  loosely,  the  tract  of  Baloochistan  coTerB_^148,000 
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sq.  m.,  divided  thus — Faqjaln  BaloochiBtan,  8000;  Ealati 
Balooeliiatan,  80,000 ;  Persiftn  BaloochiBtan,  60,000  or  less. 
Ealati  BaloochiBtan  is  the  region  between  the  l(xigitadinal  linee 
67  and  67,  bounded  S.  b;  the  sea  and  N.  hj  a  line  sufficiently 
above  lat.  28°  to  take  in  the  Kuh-i-Baaman  and  Kuh-i-Nuabadii, 
according  to  Sir  F.  Ooldsmid.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
W.  or  Persian,  and  K  or  Kalati  Baloochiatan,  is  N.  at  the  Mash- 
kid  river,  and  S.  at  the  fishing  Tillage  of  Gwettar. 

From  GwaduT  Bay,  which  is  the  moet  W.  point  of  India, 
the  coaat  runs  E.  for  600  miles  to  Gape  Monze  or  Raa  Muari 
where  Sind  begins.  From  W.  to  E.  the  headlands  are — 
Cape  Zegin,  the  W.  extremity  of  Gwadur  Bay ;  Eas  Juni,  ite 
E.  point ;  Raa  Nu,  W.  point  of  Gwadur  Bayj  Bas  Pashi ;  Ras 
Arubah  ;  Gurab  Sioh  and  Bas  Muari,  E.  headland  of  Sonmeani 
Bay,  N.  of  Earachi.  Alexander's  admural,  Nearchus,  coasted 
this  land  of  the  Ichthyophagi  and  date-eaters  from  the  Indus 
to  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  while  he  himself  led  his  anny 
back  through  the  Oritae  and  Gadrosii.  The  Brahooees  ("  on 
the  waste " -^  shepherds)  and  BaloocheeB,  both  Muhammttdan 
Soonnees,  now  form  the  population,  the  former  having  become 
dominant  under  Eumber,  the  shepherd  head  of  the  chief  tribe, 
the  Eumbarani.  The  Eohistan  or  mountain  land  is  the  E.  por- 
tion  between  Kalat  the  capital  and  Each-Gandava,  enters  Baloo- 
chietan  from  Afghanistan  from  the  N.  of  the  Bolan  pass,  as  the 
Herbul  Mountains,  throws  off  a  spur  to  the  Indus  at  Sewan, 
and  strikes  the  sea  at  Gape  Monze  as  the  Elhirthar  Mountains. 
The  Bolan  and  the  Moola  are  the  two  principal  wxtercourses 
which  drain  the  Eohistan.  The  Bolan  Biver  rises  60  m. 
If.E.  of  Ealat,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Kach  plain  at 
Dadar.  The  Moola  River  rises  iS  m.  S.  of  Ealat,  and  ends 
in  Kach  at  Eotra,  near  Gandava.  Each  gives  its  nmne  to  a 
pass.  The  Bolan  Pass  begins  6  no.  N.  of  Dadar,  and  rises  for 
60  m,  N.W.,  90  ft.  in  the  mile,  to  the  broad  plain  Dasht-i- 
Bidaulat  (8600  ft.),  10  miles  from  the  Seer  or  head  of  the  pass. 
A  British  detachment  was  lost  here  in  a  flood  in  1861;  in  1839  a 
c  jlumn,  with  artillery,  went  up  in  six  days,  Quetta  is  25  m.  from 
the  head  of  the  pass ;  in  1878  a  railway  was  planned  here.  The 
Moola  or  Gandava  Pass,  entered  at  Peer  Chatta,  9  m.  from 
Eotri,  at  Taphoi  9  m.  S.  of  Eotri  and  at  Gatti  (veiy  difficult), 
leads  from  Each-Gandava  to  the  tableland  of  Jhalawan  (5250 
ft.),  102  m.  from  Peer  Chatta.  The  G^  and  Nana  streams,  8. 
of  the  Moola,  are  absorbed  when  they  reach  the  pMns.  To 
the  W.  of  Kalat  the  mountains  are  lower  up  to  the  desert  west 
of  Eharau ;  the  Dasti  or  Moolani  is  the  diief  watercourse. 
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Baloochistau  is  divided  into  seven  diBtricts.  Kalat,  in  N. 
of  which  Ealat  is  the  chief  town  and  ctq>ital  of  the  whole 
coiintrj.  Sarawan,  Buirounding  Ealat,  on  N. ;  Muetoong  is 
chief  town,  and  Quetta  the  fort.  Jalawan,  S.  of  Kalat ; 
Kozdar,  chief  town.  Lus,  to  S.  on  the  coast ;  Bejla,  chief 
town.  Kaob  OfLndava,  £.  ■  Bagh,  Dadar,  and  Oandava, 
chief  towns ;  and  Sibi,  terminus  of  Kandahar  State  Railway, 
133  m.  from  Ruk,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nari,  12  m,  N.  of  Mitri, 
rapidly  laid  down  during  the  second  Afghan  war.  Mekran ; 
Eq,  chief  town.  Kohistan ;  Jalk,  chief  town.  Kalat  Oity, 
the  capital  (7000  ft.),  stands  on  the  W.  side  of  a  well-cultivated 
valley,  8  m.  long,  and  2  to  3  broad,  snrrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and 
hill  on  which  is  the  Khan's  citadel,  stormed  in  a  few  minutea 
by  Willshire  in  1839,  and  occupied  by  Nott  in  1840.  Quetta 
(Ewatta  =  Afghan  name)  or  Shal  (Brahooee,  meaning  "  the 
fort")  is  the  British  capital  (5800  ft.),  the  residence  of  the 
Governor-General's  Agent,  and,  in  the  second  Afghan  war,  the 
base  of  the  southern  column  which  advanced  to  Kandahar. 
Quetta,  at  the  N.  end  of  valley  of  same  name,  on  the  Bolan 
route  from  Jacobabad  to  Kandahar,  and  103  m.  N.  of  Kalat,  is 
surrounded  by  mnd  walls  and  dominated  by  a  fort  on  an  artificial 
mound  in  the  centre.  The  railway  may  be  continued  from  Sibi 
through  the  Nari  pass  to  Hamai  (3500  ft.),  thence  through  the 
Chapar  hill  to  the  valley  above  and  on  to  Quetta  and  Pisheen, 
There  is  "an  alternative  route  to  the  Upper  Chapar  vaUqr 
on  the  sides  of  the  Adeena  hills,  by  which  the  line  would  pass 
12  m.  from  Quetta,  and  over  the  river  Lora  to  Kandahar." 

Pisbeen  and  Sibi,  included  in  the  Panjab  fiwntier  by  the 
Gandamak  treaty,  were  made  over  by  the  Tripartite  treaty  of 
1838  to  Ranjeet  Singh,  and  were  overrun  by  the  Marrees.  The 
boundaries  of  Sibi  are  E.  the  Panjab  and  Sulaimans,  N.  Pisheen 
and  the  country  of  the  Dumer  Fathaos,  W.  the  Bolan  pass,  S. 
Kalat.  The  great  caravan  routes  between  Kandahar,  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan,  Mooltan,  and  Il^pootana  via  Bahaw^poor,  traverse 
these  two  diBtricts,  and  have  been  open  to  peaceful  trade  since 
the  second  Afghan  war.  Pisheen  is  a  continuation  of  Sibi  to 
the  Amran  mountains,  including  Shorawak,  and  is  separated 
from  Kandahar  province  by  a  desert  70  m.  wide.  The  Kalat 
district  of  Nushki  joins  Pisheen  at  Shorawak  and  bounds  it 
W. ;  Quetta  and  Sibi  bound  it  S. ;  the  Khakar  hills  and  the 
Zhob  and  Bori  country  E.;  and  Kandahar  desert  N.  British 
ofBcers  administered  Pisheen  for  a  year  before  it  became  British 
under  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak  and  it  was  administered  from 
Quetta.     The  aborigines  are  the  Tarens,  who  have  been  most 
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lojal.  Through  this  country  lies  the  great  highway  of  Tbal- 
Ohotlali  (3000  ft.)  from  Fort  Munro  (6240  ft.)  on  the  Sulw- 
man  range  past  Vitakri,  along  the  Looni  and  Bori  vaUeya  to 
Balozu  N.  of  Quetta.  The  old  Balooch  frontier,  held  by  tioope 
and  police,  rmu  for  700  m.  by  Rtgaupoor  and  Jacolnbad  to 
Karachi 

The  Oandamak  treaty  frontier,  commencing  also  at  Dera 
Qhaa  Ehan,  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  Thal-Chotiali,  Pisheen, 
SiU,  the  Amran  range  at  Chaman,  Sborawak,  and  Nuahki, 
whence  the  Baloochistan  frontier  runs  to  the  Feruan  Gulf  at 
Gwadur.  Sewestan  ia  How  defined  as  including  all  the  dis- 
trict druned  by  the  Nari  and  its  affluents.  Its  rugged  raugee 
of  sandstone  and  limestone  running  8.  and  W.  culminate  in  the 
ZarghooQ  Mountain  (11,730  ft.),  the  highest  in  8.  Afghanistan, 
to  be  pictured  only  by  some  of  GnataTe  Dora's  ilLuBtmtions  to 
the  Inferno,  according  to  the  Bmrey  Report. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

PSOTINCT  OF  BOMBAY aBKaKAL. 

g  1.  Size.  §  2.  Position  and  Physical  and  Historical  DiTiaions.  §  3. 
Honntaine  and  Rivets.  §  i.  Canals  and  EailwaTs.  §  fi.  Pro- 
ducts and  Trada.  %  6.  Land  Tenurea  and  ■  Taxation,  g  7.  The 
People  in  Districts  and  States. 

§  1.  Size. — Bombay  Province  (Btill  a  "Presidency"  in 
the  military  eense,  eo  long  ae  the  European  and  native  garriaon 
of  40,000  men  are  under  a  local  Commander-in-Chief)  corre- 
Bpoude  in  eize,  population,  and  position  very  nearly  with  the 
Peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  Europe.  Without  Baroda 
State  it  has  an  area  of  191,847  sq.  m.,  one-third  of  which 
consists  of  Feudatory  States  or  66,408  m.,  and  a  population  of 
23,273,786,  nearly  a  third  of  whom,  or  6,78i,482,  are  in 
these  States,  As  nearly  coextensive  with  Western  India, 
with  a  great  length-  of  coast  line  and  with  euch  harbours  ae 
Bombay  city  and  Karachi,  though  not  opened  up  by  great 
navigable  rivera  such  as  those  of  which  the  metropolis,  Calcutta, 
is  the  mouth,  the  Province  of  Bombay  has  a  aeabome  or  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  of  X71,695,017  (1880-81).  The  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  through  R^pootana,  which  connects 
Bombay  harbour  directly  with  the  great  cities  and  fertile  plains 
of  Hindustan,  is  increasing  the  trade.  The  Province  yielded  a 
gross  imperial  and  local  revenue  of  £11,804,830  in  1880-81. 
Its  northern  section  of  Sind  belongs  geographically  and 
historically  to  the  Pa^jab,  with  which  it  has  long  been  pro- 
posed to  connect  it ;  but  when  that  is  done  the  Central  Pro- 
vince will  doubtless  be  added  to  Bombay,  to  which  it  more 
properly  belongs  than  to  any  other  local  administration. 

§  2.  Position  AND  Physical  and  Histobical  DrvisioHa. — 
The  Western  Province  of  India  is  bounded  E.  chiefly  by  a 
series  of  States  reaching  from  Mysore  N.  to  Haidarabad,  Berar, 
the  Central  Province,  Indore,  Baroda,  R^pootana,  and  the 
Der^at  of  the  Pai^ab ;  N.  and  N.W.  by  Baloochistan ;  W.  by 
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the  Arabian  Sea;  S.  bj  the  S.  Eanara  District  of  Madras  and 
by  Mysore  State.  The  Province  extends  from  the  most  N.  point 
of  Sind,  28°  47'  N.  lat.  to  13°  53',  and  from,  the  moet  W.  point 
of  Sind,  66°  40'  E.  long,  to  76°  30',  the  E.  extremity  of 
Khaudesh.  Within  this  is  the  small  territory  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Gkia,  Daman,  and  Din,  with  an  area  of  1063  sq.  m.  j  its 
population  of  444,987  ia  not  included  in  the  above. 

The  great  natural,  and  to  some  extent  historical,  divisions 
of  Western  India  from  N.  to  S.,  are  these  :  Sind,  or  the  lower 
Indue  valley,  fertile  only  where  irrigated ;  Ooojarat,  or  the 
peninsulas  of  Kach  and  Eathiawar,  cansisting  chiefly  of  rich 
alluvial  plains,  industriously  cultivated  hy  the  Goojara,  who  give 
the  country  its  name ;  the  Konkaii,  N.  and  8.,  or  the  three 
moist  and  densely  .peopled  coast  districts  of  Thana,  Eolaba, 
and  Eatnagiri,  between  the  Sahyadri  range  and  the  Sea ;  the 
Deklian  tableland,  sloping  away  E.  from  the  watershed  of 
that  range,  scored  by  the  great  rivers  which  find  their  way  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  the  'W.  Oamatlo,  or  fertile  black 
land  S.  of  the  Eistna  river.  Historically  viewed,  Sind  is  the 
Indus  land  through  which  the  Musalman  invaders  poured  to  the 
rich  plwns  of  Goojarat,  where  the  Boodhist  Asoka  carved  his 
edicts  on  the  rock,  and  Rajpoot  dynasties  had  ruled  for  fifteen 
centuries,  till  Mfdimood  of  Ghazni  sacked  the  shrine  of  Somnath 
(1024  A.D.),  the  Toorks  of  Delhi  under  Alaf  Khan  destroyed 
the  Rajpoot  capital,  Patau  (1297  a.d.),  and,  in  1403,  their 
governors  became  independent  sovereigns  of  Ahmeda,bad.  The 
Eathiawar  portion  of  Goojarat  was  the  Saurashtra  of  the 
earlier  Hindoos.  In  the  Dekhan,  the  most  powerful  Bi^poot 
dynasties  ruled  from  Walabhi  and  Goolbarga  till  the  Bahmani 
house  fell  in  1490.  Maharashtra  gave  birth  to  the  soldier 
peasants  whom  Shivtyi  (bom  in  1627)  united  into  a  con- 
federacy from  Poona  as  a  capital  in  1749,  which  swept  all 
India  till  overthrown  by  the  Afghans  at  Panipat,  and  then 
yielded  to  the  British,  who,  in  1818,  finally  reduced  to  order 
the  Peshwa  or  hereditary  "  mayor  of  the  palace,"  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda,  Holkar  of  Indore,  Sindia  of  Gwalior,  and  Bhonsla 
of  Nagpoor,  Bombay,  the  first  part  of  India  to  become 
British,  was  the  lat«st  to  grow  into  dimensions  worthy  of 
one  of  the  three  old  Presidencies,  which  it  became  in  1668. 
It  was  subordinated  to  the  Grovemor- General  in  1773,  but, 
like  Madras  alone,  with  a  Council  and  Commander- in -Chie^ 
and  with  the  power  of  corresponding  direct  with  the  home 
authorities,  who  have  always  directly  appointed  its  Governor. 
Maharashtra  is  the"  country  of  the  aboriginal  Mahars,  or  the 
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"  great  country,"  and  its  people  are  Htitl  the  ablest  in  India. 
The  Parsees,  who  do  not  exceed  73,000  in  number,  are  the 
descendanta  of  the  ancient  Persians  of  the  empire  of  Cyras, 
who,  after  the  defeat  at  Kadseah  {658  a.d.)  of  Yezdijird  III., 
the  last  of  the  Sassanians,  lauded  in  W.  Tbaoa  district  in  717, 
and  hare  since  prospered  in  Goojardt,  Surat,  and  Bombay  city. 
The  many  Jews  in  the  Konkan  who  call  themselves  Benl- 
Israel  are  believed  to  be  descendants  of  the  remnant  of  the 
captivity  who  fled  into  Egypt,  and,  according  to  the  warning  of 
Jeremi^,  were  sent  captive  to  Yemen,  were  reinforced  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  thence  reached  the  S.  Konkan  of  Bombay 
at  Rt^japoora. 

§  3.  Mountains  and  Rivers. — The  chief  mountain  ranges 
run  N.  to  S.  In  N,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  are  the 
Kblrthar  Mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Sulaiman  be- 
tween Baloochistan  and  Sind,  Passing  S.  by  ridges  of  low 
sandhills  in  the  Indus  deserts  and  the  isolated  hills  of  Kach 
and  Kathiawar,  we  reach  the  Western  Aravali  Cbaln 
("line  of  peaks")  which,  stretching  from  Mount  Aboo  to  the 
valley  of  the  Narbada,  separates  Ooojarat  irom  the  Central 
India  States.  From  the  nigged  country  S.  of  the  Tapti  spring 
the  Sahyadri  Mountains  or  "Weatem  Ghats,  which  mn 
parallel  to  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  40  to  50  m.,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  1800  ft,,  but  send  up  single  peaks  to  double  that 
hraght.  This  raoge  of  basalt  and  trap  extends  S.  for  500  m., 
covering  a  belt  of  country  20  m.  broad,  abrupt  at  their  W. 
declivity  on  which  the  douda  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  break  with 
fnry,  in  May-June  every  year,  and  sloping  eastwards  towards 
the  Coromandel  coast.  The  Satpoora  and  Satmala  or 
AJanta  Hills  nm  E,  at  right  angles  to  the  Ghats.  The 
Satpoora  (5434  ft.  at  Toran  Mall),  stretching  from  the  E.  of 
Goojarat  to  the  Aseergarh  fort,  separate  the  valley  of  the  Tapti 
from  that  of  the  Narbada,  and  Ehandesh  from  Indore.  The 
Satmala,  which  form  the  N.  slope  of  the  Dekhan  plateau, 
separate  Ehandesh  from  Eaidarabad  State. 

(For  Indus  river  see  pages  28  and  194.)  The  Sabarmatl 
and  Mahi  rivera  of  Goojarat  rise  in  the  N.  and  S.  respectively 
of  the  Mahi-kantha  spurs  of  the  Aravali  and  reach  the  Arabian 
Sea  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Eambay.  The  largest  river 
which  finds  the  sea  at  Goojarat  is  the  Narbada  or  Narmada 
or  Bewah  (Namadus  of  Greek  geographers),  the  traditional 
boundary  between  Hindustan  proper  and  the  Dekhan.  It 
flows  for  80  m.,  from  Amarkantak  Hill  in  Rewah  State  to  the 
Gulf  ol  Kambay  below  Broach.      Kunniog  W.  through  the 
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Central  Piavince,  in  which  it  fomiB  lovely  reacfaea  or  pools 

(<foA*),  and  fella  over  the  Marble  Hocks  9  m.  S.W.  of  Jabalpoor, 
it  flowa  between  the  Satpoont  and  Yindhya  mountaina,  then 
past  coal  and  iron  minea,  cotton  and  millet  fielda,  through  the 
jungtea  of  Nimar  and  round  the  idol  ialand  of  Mandbata, 
receiving  many  tributaries,  chiefly  from  the  S.,  till  it  entera 
Goojarat  at  Makrai.  There  it  separates  Baroda  from  Rajpeepla 
State,  winds  through  Broach  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  brcwd, 
and  widena  into  an  eatuaiy  which  opens  out  into  the  Gulf  of 
Kambay.  It  draina  hut  doea  not  irrigate  36,400  eq.  m.,  and 
diacltarges  a  masimum  volume  of  2,500,000  culnc  feet  a  second. 
In  supeistitious  sanctity  the  Narhada  comea  second  only  to 
the  Ganges ;  thrice  ite  railway  bridge  near  Broach  city  haa  been 
injured  or  carried  away  1^  Sooda,  The  Taptl,  from  the 
Betool  district  of  the  Central  Province,  cuts  through  the 
Satpoora,  which  hem  it  in  for  150  m. ;  crosses  the  upland 
plain  of  Khandesh  for  180  m.,  where  it  receivea  several  tribu- 
taries, deeeeuda  to  the  lower  level  of  Goojarat  by  the  narrow 
Haranphal  or  "  deer's  leap,"  towards  the  Bang  forests  for  60 
m.,  and  for  the  final  70,  of  which  32  are  tidal,  winda  through 
Surat,  passes  the  city  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Kambay,  after  a 
course  of  450  m.,  in  which  it  drains  30,000  sq.  m.  and  covers 
a  volume  varying  drom  120,000,000  cubic  yards  in  flood  to. 
25,000  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season,  in  hourly  discharge. 
The  Tapti  is  commercially  the  most  valuable  of  the  Goojarat 
rivers,  but  surveys  have  proved  that  its  broken  channel  and 
rapid  current  forbid  it  to  be  the  highway  for  the  produce  of 
Khandesh  and  the  Central  Province,  which  depend  on  railwaya. 
The  other  streams  flowing  W.  to  the  ocean  are  mountain  tor- 
rents or  creeks,  from  the  Sahyadri  of  which  the  Shiravati  in  N. 
Eanara  is  the  most  notable  for  the  Qersoppa  succession  of  falls 
through  the  W.  crest  of  the  Ghats,  the  chief  of  which  is  890  ft 
in  height.  The  Sahyadri  give  birth  to  the  great  eastward  rivers 
of  the  Dekhan,  the  Godavari  from  above  Nasik  and  the  Eistna 
from  Mahahleshwar,  which  more  Mly  belong  to  Madras. 

5  4.  Canals  and  Railways. — Canals  are  not  numeroua 
or  extensive  in  this  Province,  except  in  Sind,  where  by  a 
network  of  channels  the  Indus  supplieH  nearly  the  whole  cul- 
tivation. In  Goojarat  and  the  Dekhan  there  axe  24  small  but 
locally  important  works  of  irrigation,  fed  from  the  Sahyadri 
range  by  permanent  storage,  as  in  the  Mutha  canal  system ;  by 
rivers  with  a  supply  lastiug  to  December  only,  in  9  cases ;  by  3 
rivers  rising  elsewhere  with  large  catchment  areas,  and  by  9 
rivers  with  smaller  areas.    The  most  important  are  the  Kiatna 
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Oanal,  in  Satara ;  the  Ekrook  Tank,  in  Sholapoor ;  and  the 
Eirkee  waterworka,  near  Poona.  Others  are  the  Palkher 
Oanal,  in  Nasik ;  the  Ojbar  and  Lakh,  in  Ahmednagar ;  the 
Neera,  in  Satara ;  and  the  Ookak,  in  Belgaum.  The  capri- 
cious rainfall  of  the  E.  Dekhan,  where  the  famine  of  1876-8  was 
most  Berere,  can  best  be  improved  by  reclothing  the  Sahyadri 
hilla  with  forests.  The  area  under  forest  conservancy  is  about 
13,230  sq.  m.,  of  which  7771  are  reserrea.  The  Indus  Oon- 
Bervancy  Department  keep  the  river  clear,  from  which  the 
Inundation  Canals  supply  Sind,  or  the  Deaert,  Began,  Sukkur, 
and  Thar  Canals.  The  most  important  work  is  the  mmnten- 
aneo  of  the  irrigation  channeb  during  the  yearly  inundation. 
There  are  no  navigable  canals  in  Bombay. 

Bombay  is  the  western  focus  of  the  Indifm  railway  system. 
Within  its  limits  are  upwards  of  3500  miles  of  railway,  of 
which  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line  has  1288,  stretch- 
ing from  Kalyao  junction  towards  Calcutta  and  Madras ;  the 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  has  423,  nmning  N. 
through  Goojarat  to  Wadhwan  for  Kathiawar,  and  Ahmedabad 
for  Rajpootana  and  Delhi;  the  Bajpootana - Malwa  has 
1116.  The  principal  branches  and  connecting  links  are  the 
Bhauna^ar  -  Gondal  line,  104  m.  from  Wadhwan,  with 
branch  from  Dhola  junction,  31  miles,  to  Dhor^i  in  W. 
Eathiawar,  119  m. ;  the  Holkar  and  Sindia-Neemach,  with 
Ooj^  branch,  289  m. ;  the  N^eemach-Naseerabad  continuation, 
101  m. ;  and  four  small  Baroda  lines,  of  which  Dabhol  is  the 
centre.  Under  survey  or  construction  are  the  Eaatem 
Dekhan,  173  m,  from  Hotgi  to  Beejapoor  and  Bagalkot,  and 
the  Barsi  Eoad  to  Pandharpoor  (33  m.)  and  Bansi  (20  m.) 
branches.  The  8.  Maratha  or  Marmagao<Hoobli  line  will 
connect  Goa  with  N.  Madras,  running  49  miles  to  the  British 
frontier,  thence  to  Dharwar,  Hoobli,  Quddak,  and  Bellary,  in 
tracts  lately  afflicted  by  famine. 

§  5.  PEODDCTa  AifD  Teadb. — Bombay  Province,  as  it  is, 
has  no  coal ;  but  may  be  supplied  from  the  Central  Province, 
where  the  fuel  abounds  in  the  Satpoora  region  and  Godavari 
valley.  Iron  is  mined  and  smelted  at  Teagar,  in  Dharwar. 
Gold  exists  in  the  quartz  of  the  Dambal  hills  of  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  is  washed  by  the  natives  out  of  the  streams  which  feed 
the  Upper  Malprabha,  especially  the  Soortoor.  The  Province 
produces  fine  building  stone,  limestone,  and  slate,  irom  which 
modem  Bombay  city  has  been  built.  Of  the  occupied  area  of 
Bombay  85  per  cent  is  under  crops,  chiefly  the  great  and  spiked 
millets  in  the  Dekhan,  known  asjowari  and  f>c0ri,-  rice  in  the 
rj,o,t,7P-nyGoO'^lc 
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KoDkan,  and  vheat  in  OooJEirat  and  Siud,  and  cotton.  Since 
1835  cotton  has  been  exported  from  Bombay ;  but  in  30  years 
the  value  of  the  export  had  not  increased  to  more  than  2^ 
millions  sterling  (1853-54).  In  1864-65,  during  the  civil  war 
in  the  United  States,  the  value  rose  to  30|  miUionB,  and  it  now 
stands  at  about  10  millions  a  year.  The  area  planted  an- 
nuallj  is  about  4J  milUons  of  acres,  of  which  half  a  million  is 
under  the  exotic  plant  in  Dharwar,  Khandesh,  and  the  S.  Mara- 
tha  States.  The  ouUum  is  about  1,900,000  cwts.  GradnaUy 
steam  manufacture  ia  restoring  a  local  manufacturing  trade. 
There  are  42  milla,  of  which  32  are  in  Bombay  city,  with 
1,158,570  spindles  and  12,310  looms,  consuming  upwards  of 
1  million  cwts.  There  are  esperimental  ftrms  in  Sind,  and  at 
Bhadgaon  in  Khandesh.  Silk- weaving  flourishes  at  Ahmedabad, 
Surat,  Nasik,  Yeola,  and  Poona  ;  carpet-makiiLg  at  Ahmednagar. 
Sind  produces  woollens,  leather-work,  and  the  best  pottery  in 
India.  Bombay  city,  Nasik,  and  Pooua  are  famous  for  brass-ware. 
Ahmedabad  is  unrivalled  in  ironwork  and  perforated  brssswork ; 
Each  in  cntlery,  armour,  and  embossed  gold  and  silver  work ; 
Koompta  in  sandal-wood  carving ;  and  Satbiawar,  as  well  as 
Kacb,  in  stone-cutting.  Omitting  re-exports,  the  value  of  the 
export  trade  of  Bombay  in  1880-81  was  £34,924,270,  of  which 
£37,473,096  went  to  foreign  external  ports,  £1,762.228  to 
foreign  Indian  ports,  £4,345,766  to  British  porta  in  other  Pro- 
vinces, and  £1,343,179  to  other  Bombay  ports.  The  imports 
amounted  to  £34,738,476.  The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  ex- 
ported was  £9,777,185,  and  of  the  grain  (chiefly  wheat)  and 
pulse  was  £2,278,393,  an  extraordinary  increase  over  previous 
yeara.  The  Malwa  opium  export  to  China  fell  to  £5,903,113. 
§  6.  Land  Tknukes  and  Taxation. — Settlement  is  always 
for  thirty  years,  except  in  Sind,  where,  owing  to  the  still  im- 
perfect condition  of  irrigation,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
adopt  the  shorter  period  of  ten  years.  The  advantages  eqjoyed 
by  the  occupant  of  land  imder  the  survey  settlement  are^ — (1) 
fixity  of  tenure  conditional  on  the  due  payment  of  the  Govern- 
ment demand.  (2)  His  occupancy  b  heritable,  and  transferable 
by  gift,  sale,  or  mortgage,  without  other  restriction  than  the 
requirement  to  give  notice  to  the  authorities.  (3)  His  assess- 
ment b  fixed,  but  subject  to  revision  after  periods  of  thirty  years. 
The  right  of  occupancy  is  not  afiected  by  the  expiration  of  a 
term  of  settlement,  being  conditional  solely  on  the  payment  of 
the  assessment  imposed.  (4)  He  is  at  Uberty  to  resign  his  entire 
occupancy,  or  any  part  of  it,  defined  by  the  survey  in  any  year, 
provided  notice  be  given  by  a  fixed  date.     If  waste  land  be 
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available,  he  may  enlarge  his  holding  at  pleasure  on  application 

to  the  district  ofBcials.  (5)  He  ma;  sublet  hie  lands,  and 
Qoremment  aids  him,  under  certain  limitations,  in  recorering 
rents  from  his  tenants.  (6)  His  holding  cannot  be  encroached 
on  by  his  neighbour,  every  field  in  it  being  clearly  defined  by 
boundary  marks,  and  susceptible  of  immediate  identification  by 
means  of  the  village  maps.  Further,  the  fact  of  his  possession 
of  any  field  can  be  traced  without  difficulty  in  the  village 
records  year  by  year  up  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the 
first  survey  settlement. 

The  tenures  on  which  land  is  held  in  Sind  are  of  the  sim- 
plest character.  Doubtless  in  the  ancient  times  of  Hindoo 
nationality,  and  under  Brahman  dynastiee,  the  same  complexity 
of  land  tenure  prevailed  in  Sind  as  in  other  Provinces  of 
India;  but  as  successive  waves  of  Muhammadan  invasion  and 
conquest  passed  over  the  Province,  and  when  finally  the 
bulk  of  the  population  forsook  the  old  faith  to  profess 
that  of  Islam,  the  ancient  institutions  must  have  gradually 
decayed  and  given  way  to  those  brought  in  by  the  conquering 
race.  The  land  in  Sind  is  held  by  a  large  number  of  peasant 
occupants  and  by  a  comparatively  small  body  of  large  pro- 
prietors. Probably  half  the  entire  number  of  holdings  do  not 
exceed  S  acres  in  area,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  exceed  30 
acres.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  in  times  not 
distant  from  the  present  nearly  all  the  land  was  held  by  large 
proprietors.  In  course  of  time  the  zameendaree  rights  in  the  land 
were  purchased  by  tiie  tenant,  or  lapsed  on  demise  without 
heirs,  or  otherwise  fell  into  disuse,  and  thus  has  sprung  up  the 
present  large  peaauit  proprietary. 

The  gross  land  revenue  of  Bombay  Province  was  £3,812,385 
in  1880-81.  Of  this  18  per  cent  is  alienated,  or  £680,895 
in  the  same  year.  The  revision  of  the  thirty  years'  settlement 
up  to  the  same  time  cost  £206,714,  and  added  £879,621 
in  all  to  the  revenue;  the  annual  increase  was  £147,120. 
In  1879  and  1882  the  Dekhan  Agriculturists'  Relief  Acts  were 
passed,  to  protect  the  peasantry  from  usurers  by  means  of  village 
registrare,  and  keep  them  from  litigation  by  "conciliators." 
There  are,  besides  the  land-tax,  the  same  cesses  as  in  other 
Provinces  for  schools,  roads,  and  police. 

§  7.  The  People  in  Distbicts  and  STATsa — Besides  Aden 
and  Perim  (34,890)  and  the  Native  States  (6,941,631),  the 
census  of  1881  showed  that  the  total  population  of  ordinary 
British  territory  ^tricU)  was  16,454,414,  of  whom  8,497,718 
were  males  and  7,956,696  females.     The  number  of  males  to 
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100  females  is  106'7,  if  Sind  be  included ;  but,  excluding  that 
division,  the  circumBtancea  of  which,  as  regards  the  relative 
proportiona  of  the  eexes,  are  Tery  different  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  Province,  and  excluding,  also  for  similar  reasons,  the 
city  of  Bombay,  the  ratio  is  reduced  to  102'5,  varying  between 
90'2  in  Batnagiri^ — -where  the  male  population  is  generally  given 
to  spending  the  fair  aeaaon  in  Bombay  in  search  of  work — and 
112'8  in  Kaira.  Distributed  according  to  the  main  reli^ons, 
the  population  comprises  12,308,111  Hindoos,  3,021,112 
Muhammadans,  216,22i  Jains,  138,329  Cliristians,  127,100 
Sikhs,  72,065  Parsees,  562,678  persons  belonging  to  forest  oi 
aboriginal  tribes,  and  8395  of  other  religions,  chiefly  Jews. 
The  ratio  of  each  religion  to  the  total  population  is,  per  10,000 
—Hindoos,  7480;  Muhammadans,  1836;  Aboriginala,  342; 
Jaina,  132;  Christiana,  84;  Sikha,  77;  Parsees,  44;  Jews, 
4'8 ;  and  others,  0'2.  In  ten  years  the  population  has  increased 
by  only  168,778,  or  1'03  per  cent.  This  result  includes  a 
decrease  in  males  of  0'28  per  cent,  with  a  balancing  increase 
in  females  of  2'48.  In  Qoojarat,  Broach  is  the  ouly  district 
that  shows  a  diminished  population,  or  6'67  per  cent,  due  to 
a  severe  epidemic  of  fever  and  other  disease  in  1878-9.  In 
the  Eonkan  the  districts  of  Thana  and  Eolaba  show  an  increase 
respectively  of  7'21  and  891.  The  popidation  of  Ratnagiri 
fell  off  by  2'16  per  cent.  In  the  Dekhan  the  large  district 
of  Khandeah  has  increased  from  a  population  of  1,030,036 
to  1,237,231,  or  a  difference  of  20'11  per  cent.  This  change 
is  due  to  the  advance  of  the  district  in  well-being,  as  the 
amount  of  fertile  and  available  land  attracts  cultivators  Arom 
the  older  colonies  of  Goojarat  and  the  Central  Dekhan.  The 
rest  of  the  districts,  except  Nasik  which  has  increased  by  5*88 
per  cent,  show  a  decrease,  most  of  which  must  be  attributed  to 
the  famine  and  accompanying  sickness  and  emigration  that  took 
place  in  1876-78.  The  variation  is  from  2 '25  in  Poona,  where 
the  city  has  some  counterbalancing  effect  on  the  rate  of  change, 
to  19'02  in  Sholapoor.  In  Satu^  however,  where  the  fomine 
affected  but  a  portion  of  the  district,  the  population  may  be 
called  stationary,  as  the  decrease  is  of  '02  only,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  even  this  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  large 
bodies  of  the  lower  classes  on  the  railway  works  and  in  Bombay. 
The  Kanarese  division  shows  an  increase  of  5'88  per  cent  in 
N.  Eanara ;  but  in  the  Dekhan,  or  tableland  of  this  tract,  the 
decrease  ranges  from  2177  in  Ealadgi  to  8'56  in  Belgaum. 
In  Sind  the  increase  has  been  universal,  and  ranges  &om  4'24 
ia  Haidarabad  to  2991  in  the  Jacobabad  district. 
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Civil  Divibionb  op  British  TBEBiroay,  1881. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

FBOTINCB  OF  BOMBAY,  WITH  BINII  A»D  ASSH. 

Sind  DiitricU  and  Slate. 
gl.E*nchi.    S  a.Haidarabad.    g3.  *EUirpoor8tate.    g  1.  Shikar- 
poor,    i  G.  Upper  8in<l  Frontier,    g  6.  Thar  and  Parku. 
Sbrt/iem  DMrielt  and  Statu. 
%  7.  Bombay  City,     g  8.  Thana.    g  9.  •Jowhar  gtate,     S  10.  Kolaba. 
g  II.  'Janjeera  State,     g  12.  Sarat,    g  13.  *Sant  States,    g  14. 
Broach,     g  IE.    Eaira.     g  IS.   'Eambay  State,      g  17.    Panch 
HHhalB.      g   IS.    *Narulcot   State,      g   19.  Ahmedabad.      g  20. 
•Kathiawar  Stat«8.     S  21.   'Each  SUta.     %  22.  •PahJaDpoor  and 
Sadhanpoor  States.     S  23.  'Mahi-Eantba  SUtei.     9  24.  Bewa- 
Eantha  Stetea. 

Central  JXHrict*  and  SUtUi. 
g  2S.  Ebaadeah.     g  26.   *The  Dangs.     g  27.  Naiik.     {  28.  Ahmed- 
nagar.     g  29.  Poona.     g  30.  Sholapoor.     g  31.  Satara.     g  32. 
■Satara  States, 

SauOiem  Dutridt  and  Slatet. 
g  83.  Kaladgi.      g  84.  Belgaum.     g  36.  Dharwar.      g  38.  *SoutJiBm 
Macatha  States,  Savanoor,  and  Akaltot.     g  37.  •Kolliapoor  Stats, 
g  38.  *Sawaiitwari  State,     g  89.  Batuagin.     g  40.  Iforth  Eanara. 
POTtugatse  Ttrriiory. 
g  41.  Qoa  Frorince,  Settlement,  and  City. 

Aden,  Perim,  and  Jilted  Part*. 
%  42.  Aden  Settlement     g  43.  Perim  laland ;  atljouui'g  A&ican  and 
Arab  Porte.     S  44.  Sokotra- 

5  1.  Eaeachi  Distbict  is  bounded  B.  by  Haidarabad  with 
the  Indus  between,  N.  by  Shikarpoor,  W.  }^  Baloochistan,  with 
the  Sidaimau  range  and  Habb  river  between,  and  S.  by  the 
AraloaD  Sea  and  Kori  creek  separating  it  from  Kach.  Area, 
16,X09flq.m.    Population,  478,688.    Stretching  for  200  m.  from 
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the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Balooch  border,  Karachi  ia  a 
varied  district  of  hill  aod  delta  and  Bwamp.  The  Khirthar 
Mountains  send  out  the  LaJiU  Range  into  the  Sehwau  sub- 
divieion,  contunisg  the  Manohar  Lake,  the  obIj  large  eheet 
of  water  in  Sind  and  ending  in  Cape  Monze  (Ras  Muari). 
The  Eabb  river,  eaid  to  rise  in  Las — bf  others,  neaf  Kalal^ 
forms  the  W,  boundary  for  above  100  miles  after  it  isaues 
from  the  Pahb  mountains,  and  is  the  only  permanent  river  in 
Siud  besides  the  Indus.  The  Balan  and  Maler,  in  W.,  are 
mountain  torrents.  Of  epriugs,  the  most  notable  is  the  Peer 
Mangho,  generally  known  as  "Muggur  Peer,"  7  m.  N.  of 
Karachi  town,  visited  on  account  of  its  many  alligators,  which 
are  different  from  the  long-snouted  ghavial  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Indus.  '  Elaraohi  (58,000),  chief  town  of  Sind  and 
port  of  the  Paiyab,  on  a  bay  formed  by  Manora  Point  near 
Cape  Monze,  into'  which  the  Lay&a  river  dischargee,  at  the 
extreme  N.  end  of  the  Indus  delta.  The  opening  of  the  bay 
between  Manora  Head  and  the  Banitarinm  of  Clifton  is  3J  m. 
wide,  and  is  blocked  by  the  Oyster  Rock  and  Island  of  Eiamari 
farther  up.  From  Kiamari,  the  landing  place  and  railway  sta- 
tion of  the  Sind,  Pa^jab,  and  Delhi  Railway,  the  Napier  Mole 
runs  for  3  m.  to  the  custom-house,  whence  the  Bandar  and 
Mlieod  roads  lead  through  the  town  to  the  cantonments.  The 
harbour  and  dense  native  quarter  lie  along  the  former ;  the 
latter  passes  the  courts,  banks,  ironworks,  cotton  presses,  and 
caravanserai  for  the  Kandahar  b^e  to  tbe  military  quarter,  half 
a  mile  from  which  is  the  Government  garden  of  40  acres.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  long  had  a  centre  here,  where 
Dr.  John  Wilson  was  the  first,  in  1850,  to  preach  Christianity 
in  the  vernacular.  The  churches,  stiiools,  Prere  Hall,  and 
Government  House  are  the  principal  public  buildings ;  in  CFovem- 
ment  House  grounds  is  a  monument  erected  by  Sir  Charles 
Ifapier  in  1849  to  those  of  H.M.  Cheshire  (22d)  Regiment  who 
fell  in  the  Sind  campaign.  A  mere  fort,  dating  irom  1725  to 
1842,  when  the  Talpoor  Meers  ceded  it  to  the  British,  Karachi 
has  grown  to  be  a  great  seaport,  with  an  annual  sea-borne  trade 
valued  at  £4,000,000,  chieflysmce  the  e^nditure  of  £450,000 
on  its  harbour.  Kotrl  (8000),  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Indus, 
106  m.  N.  of  Karachi  town,  terminus  of  Sind  Railway,  and  of 
its  Indus  Steam  Flotilla  to  Sukkur,  270  m.,  Mithankot,  430  m., 
and  Mooltan,  570  m.,  being  superseded  by  throng  railways. 
Here,  in  1839,  the  Bombay  division  of  the  army  advancing  on 
Afghanistan  encamped.  Sehwan  (5000),  ancient  town  near 
right  bank  of  AmU,  where  it  flows  Irom  the  Mtmchar  lake  into 
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the  Indus  on  the  road  to  Kalat  and  Kandahar ;  probably  the 
Sindoimana  of  Arnaii,  with  old  fort  of  Alexander  on  a  mound 
aorrounded  by  niins.  Tatta  (8000),  old  town,  now  4  m.  W.  of 
right  bank  of  Indtu,  and  50  m.  E.  of  Karachi.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Makli  hills,  with  fine  mosque  begun  by  Shah  Jahan,  and 
ruins  of  Akbar'a  fort.  Boobak  (6000),  on  Manchar  lake,  9  m. 
W.  of  Sehwan,  with  carpet  manufactures.  An  English  factoi; 
existed  here  for  a  time  after  1758.  Jemii  or  Jhirak  (2000), 
24  m.  S.  erf'  Eotri,  above  the  Indus,  preferred  by  Bumes  and 
Napier  as  an  English  station  to  Haidarabad.  Shahbandsr 
("king's  port"),  now  decayed,  formerly  station  of  Stnd  rulers' 
fleet  in  the  Indus  delta,  and  seat  of  an  English  factotj. 

§  2.  Haidauabad  DiSTBicrr  is  bounded  E.  by  Thar  and 
Parkar,  N.  by  Khairpoor  State,  W.  by  Karachi  with  the  Indus 
between,  and  S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Kori  creek  separat- 
ing it  from  Kach.  Area,  9052  sq.  m.  Population,  754,624. 
The  district  is  an  alluvial  plain,  lying  along  the  Indus,  from 
which  it  passes  E.  into  sandy  wastes.  The  Ghanja  Hills  (100 
ft.),  a  limestone  range,  run  parallel  to  the  Indus  for  13  m. 
S.  of  Haidarabad  town.  In  the  N.  are  the  Rohri  canals, 
in  the  S.  the  Tuleli,  and  in  the  E.  the  Nara.  There  are 
317  canals,  of  which  300  are  State  and  50  tap  the  Indus 
directly.  Haidarabad  (36,000),  chief  town,  cantonment,  and 
former  provincial  capital  on  the  Gaiga  hills,  3^  m.  E.  of  the 
Indus  at  Gidu-Bandar,  whence  is  a  steam  ferry  to  Kotri  railway 
station.  The  fort  with  arsenal,  palaces  and  tombs  of  the 
former  Meers  of  Sind,  and  Residency  which  Outram  held  against 
the  Baloochees  in  1843,  are  notable.  Here  is  a  Church  Mission. 
The  fort  was  the  Este  of  the  old  town  of  Nerankot.  Meeanee, 
Bnuill  place  6  m.  N.  of  Htudarabad,  where  Sir  C.  Napier 
defeated  a  Balooch  army  on  '  the  banks  of  the  Tuleli  He 
again  defeated  the  Meers  at  the  village  of  Dabo,  near  Haidara- 
bad, and  took  the  fortress  of  Umarkot  in  the  desert,  after  which 
he  wrote  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  injustice,  "Peccavi"  =  Ihave 
sinned  (Sind).  Hala  (4600),  on  the  - AUganj'canal,  2  m.  from 
old  Haidarabad,  famed  for  its  glazed  pottery  and  tiles.  Nau- 
eliaro  (3000),  on  main  road  from  Haidarabad  to  Rohri. 
Adam-jo-Tando  (4000),  14  m.  K  of  Hala  on  the  Sangrowah 
canaL  Meerpoor  (1500),  decayed  town  on  Letwah  canal,  41  m. 
N.E.  of  Haidarabad. 

§  3.  'Khairpoob  Statb  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Jaisalmeer 
State  of  B^pootana,  N.  and  W.  by  Shikarpoor  with  the  Indus 
between,  and  S.  \s3  Haidarabad  and  Thar  and  Parkar.  Area, 
6109  sq.  m.    Population,  129,174.    The  B.qpoot  dynasty  in 
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Sind  was  euppknted  by  tbe  Miibanunadaii  Arabs  in  711,  and 
these  by  Hahmood  of  Qhazni  in  1025 ;  Akbar  incorporated 
Sind  into  tbe  Delhi  Empire  in  1591.  After  Nadir  Shah's  in- 
vasion in  1740,  the  Dooranee  rulers  of  Kandahar  became  Buzerains 
of  Sind,  then  ruled  by  the  Kaloraa,  a  religioua  aect  under  whose 
chief  the  English  established  the  Tatta  (md  Sbahbandar  factories. 
The  tyranny  of  the  Kaloras  led  to  their  overthrow  in  1783  by 
three  chiefs  or  Meers  of  the  Talpoor  Baloocheee.  In  Napier's 
war  with  these  the  Haidarabad  and  Meerpoor  Talpoors  were 
depnTcd  of  power,  and  their  descendants  are  pensioned.  The 
Khairpoor  family,  loyal  to  the  engagement  made  with  Sir  A. 
Eumes  in  1838,  retained  its  territoiy  as  a  Feudatory  State. 
The  alluvial  plain  is  fertile  where  watered  l>y  the  Indus  and 
Eastern  ITara  canal  in  the  old  Indus  bed,  but  arid  elsewhere. 
To  the  N.  are  the  Ghbar  limestone  hills,  which  run  for  40  m. 
from  Bohri.  On  a  W.  spur  of  these  is  the  fort  of  Dijl,  12  m. 
S.  of  the  chief  town  of  Khairpoor  (7500),  on  the  Meerwah 
canal,  15  m.  E.  of  the  Indus,  a  mart  for  the  indigo  and  grain 
raised  in  the  State,  with  manufactures  of  cloth  and  arms. 
The  Meer  has  an  annual  revenue  of  £45,350.  The  State  is 
divided  into  the  six  districts  of  Meerwah,  Wadi  Gogbri,  Naudi 
Gogbri,  Ladho  Gagan,  Nara,  and  Jabo.  The  largest  town  is 
KaneepooT  (6500),  on  the  road  from  Haidarabad  to  Bobri,  from 
which  it  is  45  m.  S.  W.  There  is  much  good  land,  but  it  is  kept 
as  a  game  preserve. 

§  4.  Shikasfoob  District  is  bounded  E.  l^  Jaisalmeer 
and  Bahawalpoor  States,  N.  by  the  Frontier  District,  W.  by  the 
Kbirthar  mountains,  and  S,  by  Karachi  and  Khairpoor  State. 
Area,  8809  sq.  m.  Population,  852,986.  The  plain  of  the 
Indus,  which  intersects  the  district,  is  broken  at  Sukkur  and 
Robri  by  limestone  hills,  which  enclose  tbe  river.  The  Khirthar 
Bantre,  on  the  W.  border,  rises  to  7000  ft.  The  sandhills  of 
Robri,  termed  the  "  Registhan,"  are  bold  in  outline  and  largely 
covered  with  forests  which  extend  over  207  sq.  m.  The  dis- 
trict is  often  flooded.  Sbikarpoor  (39,000),  chief  town,  and 
entrepot  for  transit  trade  between  the  Bolan  Pass  and  Karachi, 
18  m.  W.  of  the  Indus,  between  the  Chota  Began  and  Raiswah 
branches  of  the  Sind  Canal,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  tract. 
Shikarpoor  is  10  m.  from  Ruk  on  the  Sibi  railway.  It  is  22  m. 
N.W.  of  Sukkur  (13,000),  railway  station  on  right  bank  of 
Indus,  opposite  Bohri,  330  m.  from  Karachi;  with  Bukkur,  an 
island  fortress  between,  and  the  principal  British  arsenal  during 
Sind  and  Afghan  campaigns,  now  a  jail.  A  little  below  Sukkur 
the  Indus  will  be  crossed  by  a  rmlway  bridge  «osting  £270,000. 
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Ruk  junctinn,  315  m.  frnm  Karachi,  is  the  atation  for  Sibi, 

133  m.  N.W.,  and  Kandahar.  Bohrl  (9000),  railway  Btation 
on  left  bank  of  Indue,  on  a  limestone  eminence ;  the  mouth  of 
the  B,  Nara  channel  is  on  N.  side  of  town,  a  picturesque  place 
with  many  Muhammadan  mosques;  the  ancient  Loharkot. 
Betl,  railwaj  station  on  E.  border,  i  m.  S  of  which  are  the 
vast  ruins  of  V^not,  a  chief  city  before  the  Mnelem  conquest. 
Seorai  Fort  ruina  Ke  3  m.  N.W.  of  Wulhar  station  in  Baha- 
walpoor.  Larkana  (11,000),  the  "Eden  of  Sind,"  on  S. 
bank  of  Lar  canal,  in  the  centre  of  the  finest  part  of  Sind, 
40  m.  S.W.  of  Shikarpoor,  a  grain  mart,  with  manufactures  of 
cotton,  leather,  and  metal.  Mehar  (1300),  a  pretty  town  36  m. 
S.W.  of  Larkana,  on  the  Eakol  canal.  The  old  Ksjpoot  capital 
was  at  Aror,  captured  in  711  by  Muhammadans,  5  m.  B.  of 
Eohri. 

§  5.  TJppKB  Sind  Fkontieb  Disteict  is  bounded  S.  hy 
Rohri  subdivision  of  Shikarpoor  and  Bahawalpoor  from  which 
it  ia  divided  by  the  Indus,  N.  by  Dera  Qhazi  Ehan  and 
Baloochiatan,  W.  by  Baloochistan,  and  S.  by  Shikarpoor, 
Area,  2225  sq.  m.  Population,  124,181.  The  extreme  N. 
point  is  G-yandari  Hill,  a  stream  from  which  to  Mithri  ia  the 
boundary  between  Sind  and  the  Panjab.  From  the  same  hill 
its  Balooch  border  runs  W.  to  the  Lehni  tower.  Hilly  in  the 
N.E.,  the  district  is  otherwise  a  strip  of  plain  with  high  sand- 
hills, and  half  of  it  subject  to  inundation.  Six  canals  draw  oS 
the  Indus  to  fertilise  the  soil  The  Beffa^  ^m  the  Indus, 
forma  the  S.E.  boundary  with  Shikarpoor  for  85  m.,  and  sends 
off  the  Noorwa  (which  again  h»s  the  short  Bud'wti  branch), 
the  Sontva,  and  the  Mirzawa.  The  Desert  Oanol  runs  35  m. 
into  the  desert  W.  of  Kaahmor.  Jaoobabad  (11,000),  chief 
town  and  military  frontier  station,  founded  by  General  John 
Jacob,  who  tamed  the  frontier  tribes,  and  is  buried  here.  It  is 
26  m.  frtim  Shikarpoor  on  the  trade  route  to  Kandahar  by  the 
Bolan  Pass,  and  36  m.  ftxim  Kuk  on  the  railway  to  Sibi.  Thul 
(1200),  23  m.  E.  of  Jacobabad.  Kashmor  (1000),  86  m,  N.K 
of  Jacobabad,  on  acanalnearthelndus,  often  destroyed  by  floods. 

§  6.  Thab  and  Pabkab  Distbict,  under  a  Political  Super- 
intendent, is  bounded  K  by  Malani  State  in  E^pootana, 
N.  by  Khairpoor  State,  W.  by  Haidarabad,  and  S.  by  Kach. 
Area,  12,729  sq.  m.  Population,  203,344.  The  plain  of  the 
Eastern  Nara  is  fertile,  including  Umarkot  subdivision,  but 
the  rest  ia  Thar  or  desert;  Parkar  ia  the  peninsula  S.K,  which 
runs  into  the  salt  marsh  known  as  the  Rann  of  Kach,  and  is 
intersected  by  low  ranges  (380  ft.)  rising  into  the  Kalunjhar 
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Hllla  The  Uithrau  Oanal  for  123  m.  irrigates  the  W. 
tracte  which  the  Nara  does  not  reach,  and  there  are  twelve 
smaller  cmaie.  The  Mokliai  Salt  Lake  is  in  the  Thar. 
Umarkot  (4000),  chief  town,  on  a  canal  on  the  edge  of  the 
E.  desert,  where  the  great  Akbar.  was  bom  in  October  1542, 
when  his  father  Hoomayoon  was  an  exile  on  his  way  to 
A^anistan  ;  a  stone  slab  with  an  inscription  marks  the  spot. 
In  1691  Akbai  marched  throi^h  the  town  to  conquer  Sind. 
Na«ar  Parktu-  (2500),  120  m.  S.K  from  Umarkot,  on  N.K 
corner  of  the  Rann  of  Kach,  an  old  town.  Nabisar,  Ehipra, 
Sanghar,  Chachra,  Gadra,  Mitti,  Islamkot,  Virawah,  and  Dipla, 
are  village  municipalities  with  fewer  thui  2600  inhabitants. 
From  Umarkot  to  Haidarabad  there  is  a  road,  but  elsewhere 
the  sandhills  make  tjavelling  didScult. 

Nortkent  District*  and  State*. 

§  7.  BOMBA.Y  Cirr  (773,196)  (named  from  Mumba,  the 
chief  goddess,  whence  the  Maratha  name  Mumbai  or  Mahima 
=  "great  mother,"  Tanna-J/a^am&i  =  name  of  Eonkan  king- 
dom in  16th  century,  and  Maimbi  =  Portuguese  name),  capital 
of  Bombay  Province,  chief  city  of  Western  India  and  finest 
harbour  in  S.  Am  Formerly  one  of  a  group  of  islands  off  the 
Ktmkan  coast  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  Bombay  has  long  been 
connected  by  causeway  with  Salsette,  and  that  with  the  main- 
land. Bombay  is  a  great  city  scattered  over  22  sq.  m.,  in 
18"  58'  N.  lat.  and  72°  52'  E.  long.  Charles  II.  received 
Bombay  island  from  Portugal  in  1661  as  part  of  the  In£uita 
Catherina's  dowry,  and  in  1668  tranefetred  it  to  the  East  India 
Company,  whose  agents  in  Surat  had  loug  coveted  it  for  naval 
and  commercial  purposes.  From  the  first  an  asylum  for  all 
the  races  around  the  Indian  Ocean,  Bombay  grew  diiefly  within 
the  walla  of  the  Fort  till  1863-66,  when  tiie  American  Civil 
War  gave  it  the  cotton  supply  of  the  world,  the  Fort  walla  were 
removed,  and  much  of  the  wealth  was  used  to  extend  and 
adorn  the  city  with  public  buildings,  in  spite  of  a  time  of 
financial  panic.  From  N.  to  S.  the  connected  islands,  of  which 
Bombay  is  the  moat  exposed  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  which 
are  probably  the  Eeptanesia  of  Arrian,  are  these — (1)  Bassein ; 
(2)  Dravi;  (3)  Versova;  (4)  Salsette;  (5)  Bombay;  (6)  Old 
Woman'a  Island;  (7)  Eolaba;  then  within  the  harbour  between 
these  and  the  mwnland,  (8)  Trombay;  (9)  Elephanta;  (10) 
Butcher's  Island;  (11)  Gibbet  Island;  (12)  Karfiyi.  Bombf^ 
Btrettdiea  N.  for  11^  m.  frvm  Kolaba  pcont  to  Sion  cauaewt^ 
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which  connects  it  with  Salaette,  and  is  from  3  to  4  m.  broad, 
in  trapezoid  form.  It  conaiats  of  a  low  plain  or  "  Flats " 
between  two  parallel  ridges  which  run  out  into  the  sea.  The 
outer  and  shorter  Is  Malabar  hill,  the  fayourite  residence  of  the 
wealthy  Europeans  and  Farsees,  on  the  summit  of  which  are 
the  Parsee  "  towers  of  silence ;"  at  the  point  is  the  Governor's 
summer  house.  The  longer  is  Eolaba,  with  barracks,  docks, 
and  fEictories,  and  lighthouse  on  the  Prongs,  a  reef  to  S.,  rounding 
which  the  noble  harbour  is  gained,  with  the  Prince's  Dock. 
Between  Malabar  and  Eolaba  pointe  Ues  the  shallow  tidal  Back 
Bay,  much  of  which  was  reclaimed  during  the  cotton  speculative 
mania.  On  the  N.E.  side  are  the  esplanade  imd  principal  puUie 
offices  erected  at  that  time,  the  Secretariat,  the  University,  the 
Courts,  and  the  Sailors'  Home  adjoining  the  Apollo  Bani^,  or 
Palawa  landing-place  on  the  E.  or  harbour  side,  whence  the  maU- 
steamers,  alter  landing  the  mails,  pass  N.  to  the  head  of  the 
harbour  at  Mazagaoo.  N.  of  the  ApoUo  Bandar  and  E.  of  the 
Esplanade  is  the  city  proper  or  fort,  where  are  the  Town  Hall 
with  the  Elphinstone  circle  of  mercantile  offices  on  either  side ; 
St.  Thomas's  Cathedral,  the  oldest  Protestant  church  in  India 
(1718),  where  lies  Jonathan  Duncan,  the  Governor  who  put 
down  infanticide  in  Benares  and  Eath^war;  the  mint,  custom- 
house, dockyard,  and  cotton  green.  Farther  N.,  between 
Qirgaum  quarter,  at  the  head  of  Back  Bay  and  the  new 
wharves  on  the  harbour,  is  the  densely  peopled  native  dty,  with 
picturesque  streete,  new  markets,  railway  stations,  hospitals, 
and  colleges.  At  Ambrolie  are  tie  Free  Church  Institution, 
Maratha  church  and  girls'  schools,  built  by  John  Wilson,  D,D., 
who  was  buried  in  the  Soottisli  Cemetery,  now  dosed,  after 
a  missionary  career  of  forty  years,  N.  of  the  Native  City, 
across  the  breadth  of  the  island  from  W,  to  E.,  are  Breach 
Candy,  a  favourite  European  quarter,  on  the  Indian  Ocean ;  the 
racecourse,  Byculla  with  the  club,  many  Enghsh  and  Native 
houses,  Elphinstone  College,  Victoria  Gardens,  and  the  marine 
quarter  of  Mazagaon,  the  point  of  departure  of  the  mail- 
steamers.  At  Parell,  still  to  the  N.,  is  Govemmeot  House 
since  1771,  formerly  a  Jesuit  establishmeot,  with  paintings 
and  busts  of  several  public  men ;  the  statues  of  sndi  are  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  Town  Hall.  There  are  30  cotton 
mills  at  work  with  about  a  million  spindles.  Since  their 
flight  from  Persia  and  its  foundation,  Bombay  has  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  enterprising  and  loyal  Pareees,  Hardly 
less  active  as  traders  are  the  Hindoo  Banias  of  Goojarat  and 
Marwarees  of  Central   India;    and   the  Musahnan  Bohorae, 
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Khojas,  and  Memoufi,  all  of  whom  trade  along  the  E,  coast  of 
Aiirica  and  S.  and  K  coasts  of  Asia,  iKna  Zanzibar  to  Shang^. 
The  mnuicipalitj  has  a  revenue  from  aomewhat  heavy  toxa- 
tion  of  about  the  third  of  a  million  sterling.  In  a  military 
sense  Bombay  is  under  Poona,  where  are  the  headqnartere,  but 
is  the  place  of  landing  and  departure  for  all  the  British  troops. 
The  principal  Missionaiy  Societies  hare  colleges,  schools,  and 
establishments  here  since  the  charter  of  1813  granted  tolera- 
tion. Mountstuart  Elphinstone  was  Governor  in  1819,  Sir 
John  Malcolm  succeeded  him  in  1827,  Sir  Robert  Grant  in 
J835,  Sir  Geoige  R.  Clerk  in  1847  and  again  in  1860,  and 
IJord  Elphinstone  in  1866.  Of  most  of  these  there  are 
public  memorials  in  Bombay,  also  of  the  Queen-Empress.  The 
naturalist  Victor  Jacqnemont  died  in  Bombay,  irom  which 
.  his  remains  were  lately  removed  to  France.  The  city  draws 
its  water  from  Vibar  lake  (1400  acres),  16  m.  N.,  near 
Bhandoop  railway  station,  and  ^oIbI  Lake,  N.  of  YiLar. 

In  1880  the  number  of  births  registered,  excluding  still- 
bom,  was  17,247,  being  32-84  per  mille  on  the  population  at 
the  census  of  1881.  Of  these,  9388  were  males  and  7851 
were  females.  The  number  still-bom  was  1263,  against  1113 
in  1879.  The  number  registered  is  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  previous  year,  but  these  returns  are  manifestly  imperfect 
Exclusive  of  still-bom,  21,146  deaths  were  registered,  being 
1381  fewer  than  in  1879.  The  death-rate,  calculated  on  the 
rough  total  at  the  census  of  1881,  was  28-01  per  lOOO'.  The 
death-rate  varied  from  12-27  in  the  southern  division  of  the 
Fort  to  48-86  per  1000  in  Khara  Talao  and  54'16  per  1000 
in  Eamathipooia.  Of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  11,180 
w»e  of  males  and  9966  were  of  females.  Seven  thousand 
five  hundred  deaths  from  fever  of  all  kinds  were  registered ; 
30  cases  of  cholera  proved  fatal  out  of  50 ;  207  deaths  were 
registered  due  to  smallpoE  ;  2710  due  to  phthisis,  against  2949 
in  1879 ;  2304  deaths  occurred  from  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system;  1973  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system;  56  as 
against  36  from  sjphilia,  including  its  after  effects ;  and  345 
deaths  from  accidents  and  violence.  Measles  assumed  an 
epidemic  form,  causing  3365  deaths.  Of  the  numerous  races 
in  the  city  of  Bombay,  the  lowest  rate  of  mortality  was 
among  the  Parsees.  This  was  the  case  in  the  two  previous 
years  also. 

Elephanta  leland,  so  named  by  the  Portuguese  from  the 
stone  elephant  formerly  there,  but  called  by  natives  Gharapoori 
("  place  of  the  rock  "  or  of  "  purification  "),  6  m.  E.  of  Bombay, 
8  'S^^ 
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and  4  W.  of  mainlanil,  with  a  drcumference  of  4i  m.,  is  much 
riflited  for  its  great  cave  in  W.  hiU  (260  ft.),  where  from  the 
compact  trap  several  remarkable  Brahmanical  Bhrines  were  cut 
about  the  6th  century  a.d.  The  largeet  measurea  130  ft.  back 
from  the  entrance,  and  fonuB,  in  its  central  area,  a  equare  of 
91  ft.  eupported  by  six  rows  of  colmnna  six  in  each  row,  save 
at  the  sacellum.  The  most  fiunone  sculpture  ia  tfae  colossal 
TriiDOorti,  or  three-faced  buat  of  the  Hindoo  triad. 

Salsette  iBland  (Shatshashthi),  stretching  N.  from  head 
of  Bombay  harbour  16  m.  to  Bassein  inlet,  with  an  area  of 
150  sq.  m.,  long  a  favourite  settlement  of  the  Portuguese,  ani} 
peculiarly  rich  in  rock-temples,  the  most  famous  of  which  are 
the  109  Boodhiat  cavea  of  Kanheri,  6  m.  W.  of  Thana,  esca- 
vated  in  Tolcanic  breccia  which  rises  to  1550  ft.  The  other 
gronps  of  caves  are  at  Alarol  to  S.  and  at  Magathana,  Manda- 
peawar  (Montpezor),  and  Jogeswnri,  in  N.W.  Their  age  ranges 
from  before  the  Christian  era  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century  a.d. 

§  8.  THjUfi.  DiSTBiOT,  or  the  N.  Eonkan,  is  bounded  K  by 
Poena,  Nasik,  and  Ahmednagar;  N.  by  Portuguese  Daman 
and  Surat ;  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea ;  and  S.  by  Eolaba  district. 
Area,  4242  sq.  m.  Popuhttion,  908,548.  Thana  district  con- 
sists of  Salsette,  a  Eonkan  atrip  of  coast,  and  the  slopee  of  the 
Sahyadri  or  W.  Ghats  to  the  tableland  of  the  Dekhan  (2500 
ft.),  reached  by  the  Thai  pass  (1912  ft.),  and  railway  inchne 
to  N.E.  for  Allahabad,  and  Calcutta,  and  Bor  pass  (1798  ft.), 
and  incline  to  S.  for  Poona  and  Madras,  both  great  engineering 
works.  This  district  forms  the  tianaition  &om  the  Marathee  to 
the  Goojaratee  tracts,  which  are  marked  off  by  the  VBitarani 
river,  navigable  for  20  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  navigable 
BasBBin  Oreek  separates  Salsette  fiom  the  mainland.  The 
Thana  Hills  run  through  Salsette  N^.  to  S. ;  the  MatOneran 
("wooded  head"),  outlier  of  the  Sahyadri  range,  has  a  sani- 
tarium, within  4  houis  of  Bombay,  reached  from  Neral  rail- 
way station,  54  m.  from  Bombay.  The  Daman  range,  with 
Toongar,  and  a  range  running  N.  to  S.  between  the  Vaitarani 
and  Bassein  creek,  Mahooli,  and  Malangarh,  are  the  other  con- 
siderable hills.  Thana  (15,000),  chief  town,  port,  and  r^way 
station  in  Salsette,  on  Thana  creek,  20  m.  S.  of  Bombay,  many 
of  whose  merchants  reside  here  ;  seat  of  a  Free  Church  Medicd 
Mission,  and  once  of  a  Nestorian  bishop.  In  1320  four  com- 
panions of  the  Italian  friar,  Odoricus,-  became  martyrs  here. 
Kalyan  (13,000),  port  and  raUway  atation,  33  m.  N.E.  of 
Bombay,  junction  of  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  lines  of  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway,  seat  of  a  Nestorian  bishop  mentioned  by 
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CoBmaa  IndicopleuateB.  In  1673  Fryer  "gazed  with  astonish- 
ment OD  miDB  of  stately  fabrics."  Four  m.  distant  is  the  old 
Shaivite  temple,  Ambamath  ("immortal  lord").  Wasind, 
60  m.  N.E.  of  Bombay,  at  which  the  ascent  bj  the  Thai 
Ghat  begins  by  gradient  of  1  in  37  to  Igatpoori  (1992  ft.),  85 
m.  from  Bombay  at  top  of  ghat,  a  sanitarium  with  locomotive 
works  in  Naeik  district.  Returning  to  S.,  the  Bombay,  Baroda, 
and  Central  India  Btulway,  which  starts  fVom  Kolaba,  passes 
"by  a  causeway  into  Thana  district,  or  Salsette,  at  Bandora 
(7500),  10  m.  K.  of  Bassein.  This  port  is  a  centre  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Xavier's  caste  conTerts  in  the  16th  century,  who  bear 
Portugnese  names,  but  differ  from  the  Qoanese  Ohristians  in  re- 
fusing domestic  service.  Basaein  (1500)  (Waaai),  Portuguese 
port  for  two  centuries  &om  1534,  during  which  it  was  their 
"  Court  of  the  North,"  where  the  Dons  and  Hidalgos  repro- 
duced Lisbon,  and  none  but  Christians  were  allowed  to  sleep. 
Captured  from  the  Marathaa  by  General  Goddard  in  1780,  but 
Hot  incorporated  with  British  territory  till  the  defeat  of  the 
last  of  the  Peehwas  in  1818.  The  walls  and  some  ecclesias- 
tical ruins  of  old  Bassein  remain.  Under  the  Bassein  treaty  of 
1802  the  Peshwa  agreed  to  maintain  a  British  subsidiary  force, 
which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Uaratha  confederacy  in  1818. 
Mahim  (7500),  56  m.  N.  of  Bassein  and  5  W.  of  Palghar, 
raUway  station.  Satyan,  old  town,  now  village,  70  m.  S.  of 
Surat,  where  the  Parsees  first  landed  in  India.  Five  m.  N.  of 
Bassein  are  the  ruins  of  Supais,  old  capital  of  the  Eonkan, 
B.C.  250  to  A.D.  1265,  recently  identified;  a  great  port  from 
the  times  of  the  Greek  navigatora  to  the  10th  century.  Pan- 
wel  (11,000),  most  S.  town,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Thaua  town,  port 
for  the  mainland  fiom  Bombay  before  railway. 

"Daman  ("border")  (41,000),  Portuguese  port  and  settle- 
ment of  82  sq.  m.,  100  m.  N.  of  Bassein,  interaectod  and  sur- 
rounded by  ^tish  territory,  contiguous  to  Thana  district,  with 
an  annual  revenue  of  £8000,  under  a  Governor,  subordinate 
toGoa. 

§  9.  *JowHAB  State,  in  N.  of,  and  under  Thana,  which 
surroimds  it,  has  an  Mea  of  538  sq.  m.,  population  of  38,000, 
and  revenue  of  i£9600,  with  village  of  same  name  44  m,  N. 
of  Thana  town.  The  chief  is  of  the  Kolee  tribe  ;  the  people 
are  principally  Waraloes,  Eulkureee,  and  caeteless  tribes.  The 
nearest  nulway  station  is  DahAnu. 

§  10.  EoLABA  D18TBIOT,  or  8.  Eonkan,  is  bounded  E.  by 
Satara  and  Poona;  N.  by  Amba  river,  Thana,  and  Bombay 
harbour;  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea;  S.  by  Jaiyeera  State  and 
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Batnagiri.  Area,  1496  aq.  m.  Population,  3S1,649.  This 
strip  of  the  S.  Eonkaii  immediately  8.  of  Bombay  city  consista 
of  a  series  of  ranges  running  N,  and  S.  between  the  Sahyadri 
Ohats  and  the  sea,  with  rice  plains  at  their  base,  and  a  eea 
Montage  of  20  m.  Of  the  Sahyadri  the  most  remarkable  peaks 
are  Raifrarb,  once  capital  of  Shiv^i,  where  he  died  at  63,  now 
in  Mahad  subdivisiou ;  and  the  Trigonometric^  Surrey  Station 
of  Meeradonirar.  From  the  Jiilla  email  etreams  pass  to  the 
sea ;  and  there  are  many  tidal  inlets,  of  which  the  principal  are 
from  N.  to  S. — Nagotna,  Roha  or  Obaul,  and  Bankot  The 
forests  are  rich  in  the  blackwood  from  which  the  famous  Bombay 
fiimittue  is  made,  and  in  teak  second  only  to  that  of  Calicut. 
The  fertile  coast  lands  are  owned  chiefly  by  Brahman  middle- 
men or  khote.  There  are  many  Beai-Ierael,  or  descendants 
either  of  the  Jews  who  fled  to  Egypt  and  Arabia  at  the  Cap- 
tivity, or  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Alibatf  (6000),  chief  town  and 
harbour,  19  m.  S.  of  Bombay,  with  a  fort  on  a  rocky  island ; 
old  stronghold  of  Shivtyi,  and  afterwards  of  the  Maratha  pirate 
Angria,  whom  Clire  attacked.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a 
Free  Church  Mission.  N^rotna,  town  20  m.  up  the  Amba 
river,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Bombay  and  70  from  Mahableshwar,  on 
an  old  and  frequented  rout«  to  Poona ;  long  the  northern  limit 
of  the  kings  of  Be^apoor.  Pen  (6600),  16  m.  N.E.  of  Alibag. 
Bewadanda  (6000),  port  6  m.  S.E.  of  AJibag.  Mahad 
(6700),  53  m.  S.B.  of  Alibag,  with  many  Boodhist  caves. 
Khuda,  N.W.  of  Mahad,  has  22  caves.     . 

§  11.  "Janjeera  Statb,  supervised  by  the  Collector  of  Eolaba 
since  1867,  up  to  which  time  it  had  been  practically  independent 
of  all  control,  lies  between  the  Bewadanda  creek  in  Kolaba  on 
N.,  and  the  Bankot  creek  of  Ratnagiri  on  S.,  a  narrow  strip  of 
mainland  with  the  small  island  Jaiyeera,  on  which  is  chief  town 
of  same  name.  Area,  325  sq.  m.  Popnlation,  75,194.  Bevenne, 
^2,879.  It  is  named  from  the  Arabic  J<au>aA  =  xd  island, 
and  also  Habsan  from  the  African  or  Abyssinian  origin  of  the 
Nawab  or  Seedee.  In  1489  a  party  of  Abysainians  seized 
Jaujeera  island  by  stratagem,  and  held  it  and  the  mainland, 
DOW  as  admirals  of  the  Beejapoor  and  now  of  the  Mughnl  fleets, 
but  always  as  pirates,  independent  of  the  Marathas,  though 
respecting  EngUah  ships.  The  Nawab,  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  Marathas,  holds  Jaffnabad  in  Kathiawar,  also  Jan- 
jeera,  chief  town,  on  island  44  m.  S.  of  Bombay ;  3  m.  off  is 
Murud,  where  the  Assistant  Political  Agent  resides.  The  three 
Jaiyeera  ports  arc  connected  by  coasting  steamers  with  Bombay, 
which  receives  irom  them  large  supplies  of  firewood.  -  . 
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§  1 2.  SuKAT  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Dharampoor,  Bansda, 
Baroda,  and  Ktupeepla  States ;  N.  by  Baroda  State  and  Broach  ; 
W,  by  Arabian  Sea;  and  S.  by  Thana  and  Portuguese  DamSn. 
Area,  1662  sq.  m.  Popiilatioa,  61*4,198.  Suratbas  a  coast- 
line of  80  m.from  the  Damaganga  river  N.  to  the  Eim.  Sar- 
rowing  into  the  Qulf  of  Eambay,  and  with  the  Sahyadri  hills 
approaching  the  sea,  the  alluvial  strip  of  coast  is  only  15.  m. 
broad  on  S,,  but  is  spread  out  to  60  m.  by  delta  which  the  Tapti 
forms.  On  the  N.E.  the  plain  passes  into  the  wild  hills  and 
jungle  of  the  Danga,  the  outcome  of  the  trap  plateau  of  Oentral 
India.  The  Bajpeepla  range  shoote  out  flat-topped  hills  (200 
to  300  ft.)  between  Surat  and  Broach,  and  the  Sahyadri  hills 
elope  between  Suiat  and  Ehandesh.  To  the  S.  are  isolated 
hills,  one  near  Mota,  seven  otbers  near  Doongri,  6  m.  from  the 
coast,  &nd  Pamera  (500  ft.),  1 2  m.  ferther  S.  The  Tapti  and 
Kim  in  N.  are  the  only  large  rivers,  but  the  S.  streams  ending 
in  navigable  estuaries  are  valuable  commercial  channels.  The 
Tapti  (Tapi,  correctly),  rising  in  W.  of  Satpoora  plateau  of  Cen- 
tral Ini£a,  flows  W.  for  150  m.  till  it  enters  the  plain  of  Ehan- 
desh  below  Boorhanpoor,  then  for  180  m.  it  flows  along  that 
plain ;  then  for  50  m.  it  forces  a  way  through  the  hills  to  the 
plain  of  Goojarat,  and  then  for  70  m.  more  it  traverses  Surat 
plain  t«  the  sea  14  m.  below  Surat  town  :  it  receives  the 
Wareli  from  the  W.  spurs  of  Rtupeepla  hills,  and  is  navigable 
for  only  the  last  20  m.  of  its  course.  The  Kim,  from  the 
Bajpeepla  hills,  with  a  course  of  70  m.,  during  which  it  dnuns 
700  eq.  m.,  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  Surat,  and  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Kambay  20  m.  N.  of  the  Tapti  estuary.  Surat 
(110,000),  (the  "good  country"),  on  the  S.  bani  ortbe  Tapti, 
"prime  mart"  of  India  under  Akbar,  Jahangeer,  and  Shah 
Jahan,  where  first  the  English  Captain  Hawkins  and  then  Sir 
T.  Roe  landed  in  1608-15j  opened  to  trade  in  1612  by  treaty, 
along  with  Kambay,  Abmedabad,  and  Qogo ;  seat  of  an  East 
India  Company's  Presidency  before  Bombay,  which  superseded 
it  after  1687;  the  "gate  of  Mecca"  for  Musalman  pilgrims, 
till  plundered  for  three  days  by  the  Maratha  Shiviyi;  still  the 
local  commercial  centre  of  Goojarat,  and  seat  of  Insh  Presby- 
terian Mission.  The  castle,  now  used  for  public  offices,  is 
still  the  chief  feature  of  the  city ;  the  English  cemetery  is  the 
most  interesting,  with  its  tombs  and  inscriptions,  especially 
those  of  the  brothers  Osindon  (1669),  Angier  (1677),  the 
Dutch  Van  Eeede  (1691),  "  the  Maecenas  of  Malabar."  Vaux's 
tomb  on  right  bank  of  Tapti,  near  mouth  of  river,  is  a  land- 
mark.    Suwall,  seaport  of  Surat,  and  the  "  Swally  "  of  the 
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old  travellers,  is  13  m.  W.  of  the  citj,  outside  the  mouth  of 
the  Tapti ;  Tom  Coryate,  the  eccentric  traveller,  died  here  in 
1617.  Rander  (11,000),  on  right  bank  of  Tapti,  2  m.  above 
Surat,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge,  an  old  com- 
mercial capital.  Balsar  (Walsad)  (12,000),  timber  pod,  40 
m.  8.  of  Surat  and  116  N.  of  Bombay,  on  the  estuary  of  the 
navigable  Auranga.  Fardi  (5000),  farther  S.,  near  which  ia 
Umarasari,  with  the  oldest  Parsee  temple  in  India.  Olitad 
(4300),  N.W.  of  Surat.  Mandvi  (4500)  and  BardoU  (4500), 
in  N.E.  comer  of  district,  where  there  is  much  waste  land. 

§  13.  *Stm4TSTATEa,SACHEEN,BANSDA,ANDDHAa4MP00E. 

Saoheen  (43  sq.  m.,  pop.  18,154)  consists  of  20  viUages,  chiefly 
within  Surat  district,  yidding  the  Nawab  £18,350  a  year.'  The 
chief  village,  Sacheen,  is  9  m.  S.  of  Surat.  The  Nawab  is  the 
descendant  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Habshi  or  Afiicaa  Seedees 
of  Jai^eera,  or  admirals  of  the  Beqapoor  and  Mughul  rulers. 
The  elder  branch  accepted  Sacheen  from  the  Uaratbas  in  ex- 
change for  Jaiyeera,  whieli,  however,  the  younger  branch  never 
surrendered,  and  still  hold.  The  other  villageB  of  any  note  are 
I)i;m3s  (6000),  near  the  moutL  of  the  Tapti,  a  sanitarium  of  the 
Europeans  in  Surat,  and  fihimpoor,  a  mile  distant,  with  a  temple 
of  the  monkey-god,  Dharampoor  (794  sq.  m,,  pop.  74,592), 
E.  of  Balsar  subdivision  of  Surat,  yidding  £250,000  ayear  to 
the  R^poot  It^a,  who  has  second  class  powers.  The  chief 
town  (3500)  is  of  the  same  name,  just  S.  of  the  Auranga.  Naga, 
the  old  capital,  is  24  m.  S.W.  Bansda  (384  sq.  m.,  pop. 
32,154),  to  N.  of  Dharampoor,  yielding  £15,740  a  year  to  the 
R^poot  R^a,  who  resides  at  tiie  chief  village  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  centre  of  the  State.  Unai,  on  N.  border,  haa  a  hot 
spring,  the  centre  of  a  fair.  These  three  States  are  immediately 
controlled  by  the  Surat  Political  Agent. 

5  14.  Broach  Distkict  (Bharuch)  is  bounded  R  by  Baroda, 
N.  and  W.  by  Kambay  Gulf,  and  8.  by  Snrat.  Area,  1453  sq. 
m.  Population,  326,930.  This  alluvwl  plain,  54  m.  along  the 
Qulf  of  Eambay,  with  a  breadth  of  20  to  40  m.,  lies  between 
the  Tfim  on  S.  and  the  Mahi  on  K.  Between  these  are  the 
Dhadhar,  30m.S.  oftheMahi,andtbeNarbada.  TheDhadhM 
rises  behind  ChampAner  in  a  western  spur  of  the  Vindhyas,  and 
flows  for  70  m.  into  the  Gulf  of  Kambay,  20  m.  S.  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Mahi ;  it  receives  the  Vishwamitri,  on  which  the  city  of 
Baroda  stands.  The  ITarboda  (also  named  Rewa)  rises  at  the 
hill  of  Amarkantak  in  Bilaapoor  district  of  Central  Province, 
and  for  500  m.  flows  W.  between  the  Vindhyas  and  Satpooras. 
It  is  half  a  mile  broad  where  it  enters  this  district,  and  a  mile 
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near  the  town  of  Broach.  On  the  left  it  receives  the  Karen, 
opposite  Sukaltirth  (place  of  pilgrimage),  and  the  Amtavati ; 
on  the  left  it  is  joined  by  the  Bhooki.  When  in  flood  it  forms 
islands ;  the  flat  near  Sukaltirth,  10  m.  from  Broach,  has  still 
the  Btump  of  the  venerable  banian  tree  of  the  refonner  Kabeer. 
Broach  (37,000),  the  ancient  Barygaza,  on  right  bauk  of  Nar- 
bada,  20  m.  from  its  mouth ;  a  waUed  town  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  a  monnd,  and  named  from  its  patron  sage  Bhr^'u  Rishi. 
Long  under  the  Musalman  dynasty  of  Ahmedabad,  and  famed 
for  its  fine  calicoes,  it  was  twice  plundered  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  again  by  the  Maratbas.  The  British  established  a  factory 
here  in  1 6 1 6,  besieged  and  took  the  town  in  1 7  72,  when  Brigadier 
Wedderbum  fell,  and  again  took  it  in  1803.  Many  Parsces 
and  wealthy  Jains  still  maintain  its  commercial  reputation  as  a 
coasting  port  like  Surat,  and  as  the  seat  of  cotton  millH  and 
handlooms.  Ankleawar  (9000),  6  m.  S.  of  Broach,  a  chief 
mart,  and  once  celebrated  for  its  paper  manufactures.  Jam- 
busar  (15,000),  5  m.  N.  of  the  Dhadhar,  a  decaying  cotton 
port;  like  Tankari,  10  m.  S.W.,  once  chief  port  for  Malwa 
opium  and  indigo.  Amod  (5500),  21  m.  N.  of  Broach,  with 
ironworks.  Kavl  (4500),  on  left  bank  of  the  Uahi,  on  the 
Jain  pUgrim  route  to  PaUtana,  Gimar,  and  Gogo.  Of  the  cul- 
tuiable  land  in  this  district  95  per  cent  is  occuined. 

§  16.  Kaira  Dibtkict  (Eheda,  correctly)  is  bounded  E.  by 
Baroda  State  utd  Panch  Mahals  district,  irom  which  the  Mahi 
seporatee  it;  N.  by  Balasinor  and  Mahi-Kantha  States;  N.W.  and 
W.  by  Ahmedabad ;  S.W.  by  Kambay  State ;  and  S.  by  Broach. 
Area,  1609  sq.m.  Population,  804,800.  The  Mahl,  the  third 
river  of  Gkiojarat,  rises  in  the  Malwa  State  of  Amjhera,  in  the 
Mahad  lake,  in  Western  Vindhyas ;  flows  N.  for  140  m.  till  the 
Bagar  hills  turn  it  W.,  and  the  Heynar  mountains  S.W.  to  the 
Goojarat  plain,  where  it  forms  the  S.E.  and  S.  boundary  of  Kaira, 
and  laUs  into  the  Gulf  of  Kambay.  Between  it  and  the  Sabar- 
mati,  the  W.  boundaiy,  the  smaller  Shedhi  forma  the  line  of 
dnunage.  The  Ehari,  from  Edar  State,  faUs  into  the  Sabar- 
mati  atler  irrigating  rice  land  by  dams.  The  whole  [Jain  sloping 
S.W.  is  fertile,  and  yields  the  best  tobacco  in  Western  India. 
Kaira  (13,000),  chief  town,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Mehmudabad  raUw^ 
station,  an  old  city  with  brick  wall,  and  thfi  fiiDntier  military 
station  till  1820,  when  Beeea  superseded  it  Nadiad  (25,000), 
largest  mart  and  railway  station,  29  m.  S.E.  of  Ahmedabad. 
Mehmudabad  (6500),  old  pleasure  capital  of  Muhammadan 
rulersofGoojara^  18  m.  S.E.  of  Ahmedabad.  Anand  (9000), 
railway  station,  40  m.  S.  of  Ahmedabad ;  to  W.  is  tha  Wartal 
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monastery  of  the  reformer,  Narajan  Swami.  Borsad  (13,000), 
.12  m.  W.  of  Waead  raUway  statioit  and  21  N.E.  of  port  of 
Eambaf ;  seat  of  Irieh  Preabfteriim  Mission.  Dakor  (SOOO), 
centre  of  Krishna-worship  on  Pali  branch  of  Bombay,  Baroda, 
and  Central  India  Railway.  Kapadwanj  (14,000),  fortified 
town  on  E.  bank  of  Mohar,  36  m.  N.E.  of  Khaira,  and  old  mart 
on  one  of  the  main  routes  between  Central  India  and  coast, 
with  many  prosperous  Musaknan  merchants  of  the  Bohoia 
dimioD  of  Sheeas;  agate  and  moss  pebbles  ate  fonnd  in 
M^am  river,  15  m.  distant. 

§  16.  *Eaubay  State  (Ehamhhat  =  8tambhatirth  =  pool  of 
the  pillar -god,  Mahadeva),  Musalman  principaKty  controlled 
by  the  Collector  of  Kaira,  at  the  head  of  Kambay  Gulf,  is 
hounded  E.  and  N.  by  Kaira,  W.  by  Ahmedabad  from  which 
the  Sabarmati  separates  it,  and  S.  by  the  Gulf.  Area,  360 
sq.  m.  Population,  8(5,000.  The  Nawab,  descendant  of  the 
last  but  one  of  the  Muhammadan  Governors  of  Goojarat,  has 
a  revenue  of  £35,000,  and  firet  class  administrative  powers. 
Kambay  is  a  gently  waving  alluvial  brackish  plain  between  the 
two  tidal  rivers,  Mahi  and  Sabarmati.  K&mbay  (34,000), 
the  capital,  is  now  a  decaying  town,  straggling  over  i  sq.  m., 
with  Nawab's  palace  and  the  old  English  factory.  From  13th 
to  16th  century  it  was  one  of  the  two  chief  ports  of  India,  till 
the  Portuguese  seized  control  of  the  trade  from  the  Goojarat 
kings.  It  was  &med  for  the  polishing  and  export  of  the  Kam- 
bay stones,  or  camelians,  the  agates  found  within  a  radius  of 
120  m.,  and  the  foreign  stones  sent  to  its  lapidaries,  as 
in  Europe  to  Amsterdam.  Queen  Elizabeth's  letters,  carried 
by  Fitch  Leedes  and  Newberry  in  1583,  were  addressed  to  ■ 
Akbar  as  "  King  of  Kambay."  The  English  suffered  there,  as 
at  Suiat,  till  Bombay  was  founded.  The  Pareoes  who,  when 
driven  from  Persia,  settled  at  Sarg'an,  TO  m.  S.  of  Surat,  spread 
thence  to  Kambay,  seized  it,  and  were  driven  out  by  the  Hiiidoos, 
who  held  it  till  the  Musatman  conquest  in  1297.  Kambay  is 
62  m.  S.  of  Ahmedabad,  and  now  exports  only  cotton,  printed 
garees,  and  agates. 

§  17.  Pahch  Mahals  Distsict,  or  five  subdivisions  under 
non-regulation  administration,  on  extreme  E.  of  Goojarat,  form 
two  groups  separated  by  the  forest-clad  hills  of  Baria  State  in 
KewarKantha.  Area,  1613  sq.  m.  Population,  255,479.  In  , 
S.W.  greup  the  Pawgarh  HiU  (2600  ft,),  of  historic  interest, 
is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  tract ;  in  N.E.  the  country  is  more  like 
the  neighbouring  Malwa.  The  Mahi  touches  a  few  villages  in 
N.W.     The  inhabitants  are  of  the  aboriginal  clafls— Naikras, 
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Bheels,  and  Edees ;  the  Goojarat  Bheel  corps  keep  the  peace; 
The  chief  town  ifl  Godhra  (11,000)  ("cows'  lake"),  17  m.  E. 
of  Pali,  terminuB  of  branch  railway,  with  lake  and  fort  to  N.E. 
covered  by  Muter's  force  when  in  1857  Tatia  Topi  was  pre- 
Teate4  by  Park  and  72d  Higlilanders  (on  camels)  from  ronsing 
the  Maratbas  after  faia  defeat  at  Gwailior,  through  the  Panch 
Mahals.  Ohampaner,  a  mile  N.E.  of  Pawgarb  lull,  now 
deserted  and  unhealthy,  formerly  capital  of  the  Goojarat  kings, 
taken  by  Hoomayoon  himself  in  1536,  surrendered  to  British 
in  1802  by  Sindia ;  ruins  of  tombs,  mosques,  palaces,  and  walls 
abound.  Dohad  (11,500)  ("  border"),  43  m.  E.  of  Godhra,  at 
mouth  of  chief  pass  between  Ooojarat  and  Malwa. 

5  18.  *Narukot  State  (143  sq.  m.,  pop.  5517),  in  S.E. 
of  Fanch  Mahals,  whose  administrator  controls  it.  The  chief 
is  a  Hindoo  of  the  Kolee  tribe,  and  the  people  are  the  once 
turbulent  and  now  contented  Kaikraa  Jambughoda  (500),  20 
m.  E.  of  Baroda,  is  headquarters  of  the  State ;  the  chief  Uvea 
at  Jhotvar,  half  a  mile  N.W. 

§  19.  Ahhedabad  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Eaira  and 
Balaeinor  State,  N.  by  Mahi-Kantha  and  Baroda  States,  W.  by 
Eathiawar  State,  S.  by  Gulf  of  Kambay.  Area,  3821  sq.  m. 
Population,  856,324.  Lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Eambay  and 
Bann  of  Kach,  this  tract  has  been  recovered  from  the  sea  and  is 
still  flooded  in  high  tides.  In  esti^me  N.E.  the  plain  rises  into 
ridges  of  metamorphic  rock  (500  ft.),  and  in  S.W.  at  Gogo,  the 
Ehokra  range  (96  ft.)  runs  parallel  with  the  shore.  The  Sabar- 
matl,  the  fourth  river  of  Goojarat,  rises  as  the  Sabar  in  S.W. 
spurs  of  Aravali  hills,  flows  S.  tlirough  Mahi-Eantlia  to  N.W. 
comer  of  Alimedabad  district,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Hath- 
mati,  takes  the  name  Sabarmati,  and  after  a  course  of  200  m., 
draining  9500  sq.  m.,  falls  into  tiie  Gulf  of  Eambay.  It  receives 
smaller  tributaries  both  above  and  below  Ahmedabad  city.  As 
the  cliief  manufacturing  district  of  the  whole  Province,  Ahmed- 
abad contains  many  large  towns;  13  have  more  than  5000 
inhabitants.  In  all,  trades-uniou  or  caste  guilds  regulate  manu- 
factures and  trades ;  half  the  agricultural  land  is  held  by  talook- 
dara  or  large  holders.  Ahmedabad  Olty  (118,000),  second 
only  to  Bombay,  from  which  it  is  310  m.  N.,  covers  2  sq.  m. 
on  raised  left  bank  of  the  Sabarmati,  Founded  on  rite  of 
Aahanal,  in  1413,  by  Ahmed  Shah,  it  was  taken  by  Akbar,  waa 
one  of  the  most  splendid  centres  of  India  in  the  1 6th  and  1 7th 
centuries,  when  it  had  nearly  a  million  of  souls,  and  its  mer- 
chants made  fortunes  of  a  million  sterling.  Maratha  anarchy 
reduced  it,  but  its  prosperity  still  "hangs  on  three  threads"T- 
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Bilk,  gold,  and  cotton  manufactureB ;  also  paper  and  pottery. 
Headquarters  of  N.  division  of  Bombay  army,  the  cantonments 
being  3^  m.  N.  of  city.  Seat  of  Irifib  Presbyterian  Missioo, 
Mosques,  tombs,  palaces,  and  gateways  abound,  illustrating  the 
finish  of  Jain  or  Chalookyan  architecture  with  the  largeness  of 
conception  of  the  Saracenic.  Terminus  of  Bombay,  Baroda,  and 
Oeutral  India  Bailway  from  Bombay,  and  siarting  point  of  B^- 
pootana-Malwa  Kailway  to  Delhi,  which  is  890  m.,  and  Agra, 
which  is  8i8  in.  from  Kolaba  station  in  Bombay,  by  this  route. 
Five  m.  S.W.  is  the  Presbyteriaa  Mission  settlement  of  Shah- 
avadi  Dholera  (13,000),  mart  on  Kambay  Gulf,  which  gave 
its  name  to  a  variety  of  t»tt«n  in  Lancashire,  now  13  m.  from 
sea.  Cotton  season  lasts  from  November  to  end  of  December, 
when  balance  of  old  crop  is  sent  off,  and  from  Jaanary  to  June, 
wfaai  the  new  crop  from  N.K  Kathiawar  is  despatchwL  Oogo 
(101,000),  port  in  S.,  40  m.  from  head  of  Gulf,  the  "Gaga" 
of  Friar  Jordanus  in  1321,  still  a  nursery  of  lascar  seamen,  but 
rivalled  by  Bbaunagar,  8  m.  nearer  the  cotton  districts ;  1 1  m. 
S.W.  is  Wallacepoor  Presbyterian  Mission  settlement.  Dham- 
doofca  (10,000)  and  Dholka  (21,000),  two  towns  between 
Ahmedabad  and  Dholera ;  the  latter  is  on  the  Sabarmati  and 
the  ancient  Viratpoor,  which  the  Fandavas  in  their  wanderings 
(1400  B.a)  found  to  be  ruled  by  a  Bheel  queea  ■Vlramsam 
(20,000),  on  the  Dhola-Wadbwan  RaUway,  38  m.  W.  of  Ahmed- 
abad, a  growing  mart.  Paiuntej  (8500),  on  the  Bokh  in  N., 
with  soap  factories. 

§  30.  *Kathiawar  States  ate  bounded  E.  by  Gulf  of  Kam- 
bay and  Ahmedabad,  N.  by  Rann  and  Gulf  of  Kach,  W.  imd  S. 
by  the  Arabian  Sea.  Area,  20,338  sq.m.  Population,  3,348,325. 
Chiefs'  revenue  about  £1,125,000.  Kathiawar  (country  of  the 
Eathi  immigrants  fhnu  Each),  Sauiastr^^  of  the  Greeks,  Sur- 
ashtra  or  "good  laud  "  of  the  Hindoos,  and  Sorath  of  Hindoos 
and  Muhammadans,  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of 
Goqjarat,  220  m.  long  and  165  broad.  The  undulating  surface 
is  broken  by  such  low  ranges  as  the  Tangha  and  Mandhav 
HtllB  in  Jhalawar;  hills  inHallar;  the  (Hr  range  in  S.,  parallel 
with  coast  to  Ghimar,  with  Asoka edicts  260-233  b.c.  ;  opposite 
Gimar  is  OBam  Hill,  and  farther  W.  is  the  Barada  group. 
Gf  the  rivers  the  chief  is  the  Bhadar,  from  the  Mandhav  hills, 
115  m.  S.W.,  to  the  sea  at  Navi  Bandar.  From  the  same  hills 
anotherBhadarflowsK  toGulfof  Eambay;  the  AJi,  Machu,  and 
Satruiyi  are  the  other  rivers.  The  States  esport  much  of  the  best 
Indian  cotton.    The  finest  Indian  lions  are  found  in  Kathiawar. 

The  peninsula  contains  186  States,  ranging  from  3800  sq.  m. 
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to  a  village,  grouped  in  seven  dassea  according  to  the  juriB- 
diction  of  their  chiefs.  Since  1817,  when  the  Peshwa  ceded 
his  rights,  and  1820,  when  the  Oaekwar  of  Baroda  engaged  to 
act  in  Kathiawar  only  through  the  British  OoTemment,  that 
Oovemmcnt  has  adminiBtered  Kathiawar,  under  a  Political 
Agent  and  five  assistants,  from  Bajkot.  In  1863  the  cotmtry 
was  divided  into  the  four  old  "  prants"  or  counties,  each  under 
a  British  officer.  Jhalavad,  in  the  north-east,  compriaes  1  first 
class  State  (Dhrangadra),  3  second,  3  third,  2  fourth,  2  fifth, 
and  6  thana  circles,  with  229  villages.  Hollar,  to  the  north- 
west and  centre  of  the  peninsula,  comprises  1  first  class  State 
Nawanagar,  4  second,  3  fourth,  several  minor  ones,  and  2 
thana  circles,  with  94  villages.  Sorath,  south-west  and  south, 
contmns  Joonagarb,  a  first  class  State,  1  second,  2  third,  a 
number  of  petty  estates,  and  3  tbana  circles,  with  50  villages. 
Gohdwad,  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  Sorath,  contains  a  first 
class  State  Bhaunagar,  1  second,  2  third,  1  fourth,  and  5  thana 
circles,  with  an  aggregate  of  147  villages.  The  States,  under 
man^ement  of  their  chiefs,  occupy  an  area  of  18,400  sq.  m., 
with  a  pop.  of  2,056,820.  Those  administered  by  Govern- 
ment comprise  an  area  of  1900  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  263,809. 
The  railway  has  extended  as  far  as  Bhaunagar  and  Dhon^i; 
and  this  peninsula,  .a  generation  ago  the  scene  of  anarchy  and 
oppression,  has  become  prosperous.  Inlanticide  among  the 
B^poot  tribes  has  been  put  down.  Kathiawar  was  a  Province 
of  Aaoka  and  the  Maurya  kings,  then  of  the  Sah  dynasty,  who 
ruled  over  Afalwa  and  N,  Dekhan,  of  the  Gooptas  of  Kanai^, 
of  the  Goojarat  Ohalookya  kings,  then  of  the  Valabhi  kings. 
Mahmood  of  Ghazni  sacked  Somnath  in  1 024 ;  then  the  Ahmed- 
abad  dynasty  ruled ;  the  Portuguese  took  Diu  (1636) ;  Akbar 
conquered  Goojarat ;  and  by  1760  the  Marathas  firmly  held  it 

~nl807  the  East  India  Company's  and  the  Gaekwtu^s  forces 
There  are  4  chiefs  in  the  first  class;  20  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  ;  and  78  in  the  other  three. 

1.  Joonagarh  (3800  sq.  m.,  400,000  pop.),  with  cf^Mtal 
(20,000)  of  same  name  ("old  fort"),  60  m.  S.W.  of  Rtvjkot, 
under  a  Nawab,  descendant  of  the  soldier  of  fortune  who 
seized  the  State  in  1735.  Ten  m.  from  the  capital  is  the 
O-imar  group  of  hilla  (3500  ft.),  with  Jain  temples,  and  at  the 
base  the  conical  granite  boulder,  12ft.  high  and  75  in  circum- 
ference, on  which  are  the  14  edicts  of  Asoka  first  deciphered  by 
Dr.  John  Wilson  and  James  Prinsep.  The  port  of  the  State  is 
Ver&wal  (11,000),  2  m.  from  which  is  the  Phallic  shrine  of 

'% 
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Bllenbotouj^  cauBed  to  be  brought  back  &om  Ghazni,  bot  they 
lie  in  Agra  arseuaL 

2.  Na.wBJiaear  (3395  sq.  m.,  315,600  pop.),  ^th  capittd 
and  port  (35,000)  of  same  name,  310  m.  N.W.  of  Bombay, 
where  is  an  inferior  pearl  fiBhery,  under  the  Jam,  a  Jarq'a  E^j- 
poot,  connected  (194  m.)  with  Wadhwaa  by  railway.  Stone  and 
iron  abound.  Jorye,  (6600),  a  fortified  port  on  8.E.  ahore  of 
Gulf  of  Kach,  145  m.  W.  of  Ahmedabad.  On  the  extreme  W. 
is  the  dietrict  of  Okhamandal,  directly  under  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda,  with  famous  shrines  of  Krishna  at  the  once  pirate 
stronghold  of  Beyt  ("island")  island,  whence  conch  aheUs  are 
exported  for  t«mple  use,  and  Dwarka  ("door"),  fortress- 
shrine,  centre  of  more  than  one  Wa^er  war ;  the  place  is  to 
W.  what  the  Jagannatb  shrine  of  Poori  is  to  B.  India. 

3.  Bhaunagar  (2784  sq.  m.,  400,500  pop.),  with  capital 
and  port  and  railwi^'  station  (36,000)  of  eame  name  on  N. 
shore  of  Gulf  of  Eambay,  under  Thakoor  Saheb,  a  Gohel  B^- 
poot.  The  other  port  is  Mahuwa  (14,000),  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Eambay.     An  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  station.  ■ 

4.  Dhrangadra  (pop.  9 1 ,000),  with  fortified  capital  (11,000) 
of  same  name,  75  m.  W.  of  Ahmedabad,  an  inland  State,  the 
nearest  port  to  which  is  Dholera,  70  m.  S.E.  The  State  is 
under  the  Etya  Saheb. 

The  next  20  States  in  order  of  pohtical  importance  are 
Morvee  (1062  sq.  m.,  pop.  91,000),  under  Thakoor  Saheb, 
with  capita  (13,000),  on  Machu  river,  which  falls  into  Gulf  of 
Kach  ;  Wawanya  is  the  port  "Wankaner  (376  sq.  m.,  pop. 
29,000),  inland  State  under  R^a  Saheb,  with  capital  (5500)  of 
same  name.  Palltana  (99  sq.  m.,  pop.  52,000),  under  Thakoor 
Saheb,  with  capital  at  £.  base  of  fhmous  Jeia  8atrun]aya 
Hill,  130  m.  S.W.  from  Ahmedabad  and  190  N.W.  from 
Bombay,  sacred  to  Adlnath,  deified  priest  of  Jains,  covered  with 
splendid  temples  of  modern  origin,  grouped  as  neither  Boodhiats 
nor  Hindoos  have  done — "  one  almost  feels  the  place  a  satanic 
mockery  of  that  fair  celestial  city  into  which  naught  may  enter 
that  defileth."  Dr.  John  Wilson  pronounces  the  temples  the 
most  costly  in  India,  and  inferior  only  to  Elura ;  they  are  built 
of  sandstone  or  basalt  with  marble  and  colossal  images,  and  are 
guarded  by  Muhammadana.  Dhrol  (400  sq.  in.,  pop.  19,000), 
inland  State  under  Thakoor  Saheb,  with  chief  town  of  same 
name,  and  exporting  from  Jorya  fort.  Limree  (280  sq.  m.,  pop. 
46,000),  under  Thakoor  Saheb,  with  capital  (13,500),  not  far 
from  Wadhwan  railway  elation.  iUiJkot  (479  sq.  m.,  37,000 
pop.),  inland  State  under  Thakoor  Saheb,  an  ofishoot  f^  Kain 
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nagar,  with  capital  and  cantonment  (12,000),  in  which  the 
Politkal  Agent  has  headquarteni,  and  there  are  the  R^koomar 
college  for  W.  India  chiefs  and  Irish  PreebTterian  Miseion. 
Oondal  (699  aq.  m.,  pop.  138,000),  an  o&hoot  of  Bq'kot, 
under  Thakoor  Saheb,  with  fortified  capital  (13,000).  'Wadh- 
wan  (238  aq.  m.,  pop.  46,000),  under  Thakoor  Saheb,  with 
chief  town  a  railway  station.  Porbandar  (535  sq.  m.,  pop. 
71,000),  on  W,  coast,  under  Rana  with  third  class  powers ;  the 
capital  of  same  name  exports  iamous  limestone  from  Barda 
hills ;  the  other  ports  are  Madhoopoor  and  Miani.  Lakthar 
(20,500  pop.),  under  Thakoor,  with  chief  town  and  railway 
station,  famous  for  pottery,  13  m.  N.  of  Wadhwan.  Sayla 
(16,500  pop.),  under  Thakoor,  with  chief  town ;  exports  through 
Dbolera.  Ohoora  (14,000  pop.),  under  Thakoor,  with  chief 
town ;  exports  through  Dholera.  Wala  (88  aq.  m.,  pop. 
17,500),  an  ofishoot  from  Bhaunagar,  under  Thakoor,  with 
chief  town  on  site  of  Valabhl,  ancient  capital  of  the  Valabhi 
kings,  where  copper  plates  and  coins  are  dug  up.  Jasdan 
(32,000  pop.),  whose  chief  is  a  Kathi,  with  town  of  same  name. 
Bantva  (208  sq.  m.,  pop.  41,000),  an  dbhoot  of  Joona- 
garb,  under  Muhammadan  chief,  who  resides  at  Mapawadar ; 
with  chief  town  of  same  name.  The  Thakoors  of  Lathee, 
Virpoor,  and  MalUa,  and  the  chiefe  of  Mooli  and  Bujana, 
have  fourth  dasa  powers.  Jaforabad  (53  sq.  m.,  10,500 
pop.),  second  class  State  held  by  tie  Nawab  of  Jai^eera,  192 
m.  S.E.,  with  port  of  same  name  on  the  estuary  of  the  Ranai, 
the  most  acceasihle  on  the  coast.  West  of  this  port  b  the 
Portuguese  island,  port,  and  fort  of  Din  (11,000),  near  entrance 
of  Gulf  of  Kambay,  6^  m.  long  and  1  broad,  a  decaying  place 
with  ruins ;  on  the  mainland  the  Portuguese  poaaess  the  village 
of  Gogola  and  the  fort  of  Stmbor  on  an  islet  12  m.  from  Din. 

§  21.  *Kaoh  State,  almost  an  island,  being  surrounded  by 
the  aalt  marshes  known  as  Great  and  Little  Bai^n  (Sanskrit 
Aranya= forest  or  desert),  is  bounded  E.  by  Palanpoor,  K.  and 
W.  by  Sind,  S.  by  the  Gulf  and  Kathiawar.  Area  (without 
Eann)  6500  sq.  m.  Population,  500,000.  From  the  S.  coast 
a  plain  20  to  30  m.  stretches  to  the  Dora  range,  running  E. 
and'W.,  with  the  Nana  peak  (800  ft.)  That  is  connected 
by  another  fertile  plun  with  the  Obarwar  hills,  parallel  to  it, 
having  the  Indria  peak  (900  ft.),  from  which  a  low  belt  of 
rich  pasturage  ends  in  the  Great  Bann  desert,  whence  rise  4 
fiiUy  islands,  Patoham  Peer  (1460  ft.)  the  highest.  Only 
in  the  rains  do  these  two  ranges  send  streams  N.  to  the  Rann 
and  S.  to  the  Oulf.     The  Bann^  covering  9000  sq.  m.,  and 
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Tarying  in  breadth  from  26  to  35  m.  on  N.  to  2  m.  on  E., 
is  the  raised  bed  of  the  sea  covered  in  the  dry  season  with 
a  hard  eurface  of  stone,  shingle,  and  salt  The  State  vaa 
crossed  by  earthquake  waTea  four  times  between  1819  and 
1864  ;  in  the  firet  year  every  jbrt  waa  shaken  and  many 
levelled.  Iron  is  found,  but  not  woriced;  the  coal  in  the 
Charwar  hills  is  worthless.  The  Bao  of  Each  emigrated  from 
Sind  in  15th  century,  and  is  head  of  the  JarejaB^jpoots.  Bao 
Desal,  the  moat  en]i^tened,  was  trained  by  Rev.  Jamee  Gray, 
friend  of  the  poet  Bums,  whose  monument  stands  in  the 
capital  BhoQj  (24,000),  at  foot  of  a  fortified  hill,  with  canton- 
ment ;  Mandvl  (36,000),  chief  port,  36  m.  S.  of  Bhooj  on  N. 
coast  of  Oulf  of  Each,  to  which  till  1836  a  brisk  trade  in  slaves 
from  Zanzibar  went  on.  The  people  are  still  the  best  sailors 
and  capitalists  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  are 
&med  for  their  embroidery  and  silverwodc,  and  manniactures 
of  eilk  and  cotton.  Mundra,  Anjar  (13,000),  Naliya,  and 
Jakhan  are  the  other  4  municipalities  in  Each. 

§  22.  *Palampooe  AUd  Radhanpooe  Statbs,  forming  the 
Palanpoor  Political  Agency  (8000  sq.  m.,  pop  578,732),  are 
bounded  K  by  Danta  and  Sirobi  States  with  the  Aravali  range 
between,  N.  by  Sirobi  and  Marwar,  W.  by  Each,  and  S.  by 
Baroda.  Palanpoor  (2384  sq.  m.),  under  Dewan,  of  Afghan 
descent,  with  capital  of  same  name,  a  station  on  State  Bailway, 
393  m.  N.  of  Bombay  and  498  S.W.  of  Delhi.  Deeea  (fiOOO), 
cantonment  on  left  bank  of  Banas,  to  W.  of  Palanpoor.  Dante, 
36  m.  E.  of  Deesa,  is  a  vassal  State  of  Palanpoor.  Badhan- 
poor,  under  Nawab  of  the  Persian  Babees,  who  accompanied 
Hoomt^oon  on  his  restoration,  with  capital  (14,000)  of  same 
name.     Munjpoor  and  Samee  are  the  other  chief  towns. 

§  23.  *Mabi-Eantea  States  ("bank  oftheMahi")  form  a 
Political  Agen^,  which  is  bounded  N.K  by  OodaipoOT  and  Doon- 
garpoor  States,  W.  by  Baroda  and  Palanpoor,  S.  by  Eaira,  and 
S.E.byRewa.Kantha.  Area,  4000  sq.  m.  Population,  617,485. 
This  tract,  named  from  the  Mahi  river  which  traverses  it,  con- 
tains 58  chiefBhipa,  of  which  the  only  important  one  is  that  of 
Edar  and  Ahmednagar.  On  the  border  between  Mabi-Eantha 
and  B^pootaua  Sir  J.  Outram  did  much  to  dvilise  the  wild 
Bheels  and  Eolees.  Bdar  (218,000  pop.),  under  Mahar^a  of 
the  Rathore  E^poota,  with  chief  town  of  same  name,  tradi- 
tionally known  as  Eeldoorg,  64  m.  N.E.  of  Ahmedabad.  Large 
fairs  are  held  at  Saml^i  and  Brahma  Ehair.  * 
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Panch  Mahals,  Baroda,  and  Suiat  States,  have  an  area  of  4792 
Bq.  m.  and  population  of  610,000.  The  only  chief  with  first 
class  powers  ia  the  Maharana  of  iU^peepla  (1511  sq.  m., 
pop.  121,000),  lying  along  S.  bank  of  Narbada;  the  hilln 
(2000  ft.)  are  a  continuation  of  the  Satpooias,  and  form  a 
watershed  between  the  Narbada  and  Tapti.  Nandod  ia  the 
capital.  Ohota  Oodalpoor  (873  sq.  m.,  pop.  63,000),  lying 
between  Baroda  W.  and  Ali  Raipoor  K,  ia  under  the  MaharawaL 
The  capital  of  aame  name  (3000)  is  on  high  road  from  Baroda 
to  Mhow,  before  which  Tatia  Topi  was  defeated  in  1858. 
Mohan  town,  which  Bometimes  gives  ita  name  to  the  State, 
eommands  the  paaaea.  Barria  (813  aq.  m.,  pop.  53,000),  N. 
of  above,  a  Bheel  State  under  Maharawal,  of  which  Deogud 
Barria  is  capital  Loonawara  (388  aq.  m.,  pop.  75,000), 
immediately  S.  of  B^poot  State  of  Doongarpoor  and  Mahi  river, 
under  Maharana,  with  fortified  capital  of  aame  name  4  m.  £. 
of  confluence  of  Mahi  and  Pan^m.  BBlasinor  (150  sq.  m., 
pop.  42,000),  S.  of  above  and  N.  of  Kaira,  under  Nawab,  with 
chief  town  (9000)  of  aame  name  on  Sheri  river,  between  Baroda 
and  Neemaeh.  Sunth  (394  aq.  m.,  pop.  50,000),  W,  of  Loonar 
wara,  a  wild  Bheel  conntry  under  Maharana,  with  chief  town 
of  same  name. 

Central  Dittriets  and  States, 
5  25.  Khahdesh  Disteict  ia  bounded  E.  by  Berar  and 
Mimar,  N.  by  Holkar's  and  the  Barwani  States,  K.W.  by  Rewa- 
Eantha,  W.  by  Baroda  and  the  Dang  States,  and  S.  by  Naaik 
and  Haidarahad  State.  Area,  10,338  sq.  m.  Population, 
1,237,231.  Kihandeah  is  an  uj^and  basin,  the  moat  northerly 
section  of  the  Dekltan  tableland,  stretching  about  1 60  m.  aloiig  the 
Tapti.  The  N.  frontier  consiets  of  the  Satpoora  Moimtalns, 
a  range  from  30  to  40  m.  wide,  through  which  the  Sindwa  pass 
on  the  Agra  road  leads  to  Holliar'a  Stat«.  On  S.  the  AJauta, 
Satmala,  or  Ohandor  range,  with  the  femoua  caves,  marks 
off  Khandesh  from  Baidarabad  State.  On  S.W.  the  Arva  or 
Lalins  and  (}alna  hills  separate  Ehandesh  ftom  Nasik,  whence 
the  frontier  crosses  the  Sahyadris  to  Songad  town.  The  Hattl 
hilli  are  in  S.E.  The  Tapti,  which  flows  through  Ehandeah 
for  a  third  of  ita  whole  courae  of  460  m.,  receivea  many  tribu- 
taries ft«m  both  sides ;  of  those  the  Aief  are  the  Qlma  from 
Nasik,  which  falls  into  the  left  bank  near  Nander;  the  Bori, 
20  m.  N.,  and  parallel  to  the  Qima  ;  the  Panjhia,  frx)m  the 
crest  of  the  Sahyadris  at  Pimpalner  to  the  Tapti  near  Thalner ; 
and  the  Borai,  N.  and  parallel  to  the  Paighra.     The  Narbadia 
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Bkirte  tbe  N.W.  comer  for  45  m.,  and  carrier  the  timber  of 
Khandesh  to  the  coast.  The  20  forest  reserves  cover  2336  sq. 
m.  in  three  groups.  This  compact  district  is  named  Ehandesb, 
as  "the  Khan's  land,"  or  "Krishna's  (Kanha)  land,"  or  "the 
land  of  the  pass  or  gap,"  and  is  the  Khandav  forest  of  the 
Mahabharal.  ThechieftownisDhoolia  (13,000),  on  S.  bank 
of  Paqjhra,  30  m.  N.  of  Oballseaon  (4000),  railway  station 
on  Bombay- Agra  road,  with  lines  for  the  Bheel  corps ;  6  m. 
distant  are  tuhe  hill  and  fort  of  Laling,  coimnaDding  the  Agra 
load  and  Avir  pass  to  Malegaorh  Bhamer  Fort  and  Oavea 
are  35  m.  N.W.  of  Dhoolia,  near  PimpaJner  (3000),  on  the 
Panjhra,  an  old  town  and  mart  for  the  Dangs.  Bala^e,  14 
m.  E.  of  Fimpalner,  has  a  well-preserred  series  of  old  temples 
and  caves  like  those  of  Elnia.  Amalner  (7600),  21  m.  N.  of 
Dhoolia,  with  old  fort,  now  a  grain  mart.  Bhed^aon  (6500), 
on  an  island  formed  by  the  Gima,  3i  m.  S.E.  of  Dhoolia; 
2  m,  N,  and  10  m.  N.E.  of  K^gaon  railway  station  is  the 
Khandeah  Government  Farm,  started  in  1869.  Paohora 
(3000),  231  m.  from  Bombay,  is  nearest  railway  station  to  the 
Ajanta  Caves,  28  m.  off.  Jaleraon  (8000),  railway  station ; 
30  m.  &rther  on  is  the  English  capital  of  the  district  and 
centre  of  its  cotton  trade  since  the  American  civil  war  (1862-5). 
Bbusawal  (SOOO),  a  mile  from  the  Tapti,  crossed  by  large 
viaduct,  and  2  m.  W.  of  junction  of  Nagpoor  and  Jabalpoor 
lines  of  Great  Indian  Peninsula  RMlway,  with  large  raUway 
works.  Dbarangaon  (12,000),  35  m.  N.E.  of  Dhoolia,  an 
old  cloth  mart,  where  the  English  planted  a  factory  in  1674, 
which  Shivtyi  plundered.  Here  (1825-30)  Outram  raised  his 
Sheel  (billa  — "a  bow")  corpa,  and  his  Bungalow  ia  still  the 
public  headquartere.  In  1844  Government  began  cotton-gin 
experiments  here  tmder  two  American  planters ;  Jalgaon  is  the 
nulway  station.  Brandol  (11,000)  walled  town  above  the 
Aiyni  river,  8  m.  &om  Dharangaon,  with  paper  manufactures, 
Nandoorbar  (7500),  32  m.  N.W.  of  Dhoolia;  oldest  town 
in  district,  where  in  1666  an  English  factory  was  established. 
Parola  (12,500),  24  ro.  E.  of  Dhoolia,  an  old  cotton  doth  mart. 
Taval  (9000),  9  m.  N.W.  of  Bhusawal  railway  station,  with 
fine  view  &om  old  fort. 

§  26.  *Thb  Dangs  are  16  Khandeeh  States  in  the  three 
groups  of  the  Dangs,  Mehvas,  and  Surgana,  in  the  wild  Bheel 
country  below  the  Ghats,  between  Ehandesb  and- Nasik  on  N.E., 
Rewa-Kantha  and  Bansda  State  on  W.  Area,  3840  sq.  m. 
Population,  60,270.  The  country  is  a  mass  of  steep  wooded 
flat-topped  trap  hills  running  W.  from  the  foot  of  the  Sahyadris, 
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and  forma  the  first  step  into  the  Dekhan  plateau.  The  Puma  tkod 
Amlika  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  count^  is  rich  in  teak  timber, 
Becond  only  to  that  of  Kacara,  but  is  most  unhealthy.  Outram 
tamed  it  in  1830,  and  he  alone  of  the  force  escaped  sickness  by 
sleeping  with  his  head  and  face  covered  with  fine  gauze.  The 
Collector  of  Khandesh  visits  the  States  once  a  year.  O-barvl 
is  the  central  post ;  its  chief  and  those  of  Der-Ghaoti,  Amftla, 
Pimpri,  and  Yasuma,  cl^m  the  title  of  B^a ;  the  other  chief- 
tains are  Naiks  ;  all  follow  the  Gharvi  standard.  Of  the  Mehva 
group  the  only  school  is  in  Katbt  In  the  S.  W.  comer  is  Sur- 
gana,  which  has  one  school,  oileu  closed  for  want  of  pupils. 

§  27.  Nasik  District  (including  Feint)  is  bounded  E.  by 
Haidarabad  State,  N.  by  Khandesh,  W.  by  the  Dangs  and  Thana, 
and  S.  by  Ahmednagar.  Area,  5940  eq.  m.  Population,  781,206. 
This  tableland  (1300  to  20OO  ft.)  is  hiUy  on  W.  or  dang  por- 
tion, and  well  cultiTated  on  E.  or  desk  side.  The  Chandor 
Hilla  form  the  watershed.  To  S.  the  streams  are  tributaries  of 
the  Qodavari ;  the  chief  are  Dama,  Eadwa,  Deo,  and  Uaral- 
gin.  To  N.  the  Gima  and  its  tributary,  the  Mosam,  flow  into 
the  Tapti.  The  Sahyadri  mountains  run  N.  to  S.,  the  other 
hills  K  to  W.  The  hills  are  crowned  with  forts  famous  in  the 
Maratha  wars.  Naaik  (23,000),  on  the  Godavari,  30  m.  from 
its  source  at  Trimbak  village,  4  m.  N.W.  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway  station,  the  Benares  of  W.  India,  dotted  over 
with  temples  and  shrines,  a  capital  of  the  Maratha  Peshwas  and 
British  since  1818.  It  is  the  Nasika  of  Ptolemy.  Occupied 
by  Church  Missionary  Society;  their  settlement  of  Sharanpoor, 
with  industrial  school  for  freed  Africans,  is  near.  Five  m. 
S.S.W.  of  town  are  the  17  JVtwti  caveg  (Pandu  Lena)  of  Boodh- 
ist  origin,  and  of  the  same  date  as  those  of  Kanberi,  or  the  time 
of  the  Aidhrabhritya  kings  of  the  Dekhan,  about  1st  century 
A.D.  Two  of  the  viharoi  are  "  very  far  in  advance  of  any  yet 
met  with"  in  richness  of  decoration.  Deolali  (2000),  railway 
station  and  depot  for  British  troops  on  the  way  to  and  from 
England,  113  m.  from  Bombay.  LaaaUraon,  diief  mart  and 
railway  station,  146  m,  from  Bombay.  Vinohoor  (5500)  fort 
is  3  m.  off.  Yeola  (18,000),  161  m.  from  Bombay,  with  large 
silk  and  cotton  manufactures.  Manmad  (4000),  junction 
with  Dhond  and  Manmad  State  Railway,  which  forms  a  chord 
line  between  N.E.  and  S.E.  sections  of  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
RMlway;  caves  are  near.  Sirmar  (10,500),  17  m.  S.E,  of 
.  Naaik,  on  Poona  road,  a  rural  centre.  Malegaon  (10,000), 
cantonment  on  Bombay  and  Agra  trunk  road,  24  m.  N.E.  of 
Mac      "     ■'  ■  ■  ■      ■     ~ 
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Pindari  Arabs.  Ohandor  (6000),  at  foot  of  old  fort,  com- 
manding passage  from  Ehaudesli  to  Bombay,  with  a  p^ace  of 
Holkar'B.  Peint,  32  m.  N.W.  of  Nasik,  and  Haiaul,  10  m.  S. 
of  Peint,  residence  of  Begam  of  Peint,  a  lapsed  State. 

§  28.  Ahhbdnaoab  Dibtbict  is  bounded  E.  byHaidarabad 
State  from  which  the  Godavari  separates  it  on  N.E.,  on  N,  by 
Nasik,  W.  by  Tliana  and  Poona  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  Bheemaand  Kent,  and  S.  by  Sholapoor.  Area,  6666  sq.  m. 
Population,  751,228;  a  decrease  on  the  censua  number  of 
1871,  due  to  the  fandne  of  1877  in  this  and  six  southern  dis- 
tricts. The  Sahyadri  hills,  which  form  the  W.  border,  throw 
spurs  E.,  the  valleys  forming  the  beds  of  the  Prawara  and 
Moola  rivers,  whence  the  district  stretches  in  hill  and  table- 
land to  the  Qor  in  S.  In  N.W.  the  Ealsubal  hill  rises  above 
5000  ft. ;  18  m.  W.  of  Ahmednagar  city,  Pamer  hill  stands 
at  32i0  ft.,  or  500  above  the  tableland.  The  Godavari  forms 
the  N.  boundary  for  40  m.,  receiving  the  united  Prawara  eai 
Hoola,  and  thereafter  the  Dhor,  In  S.  the  Sina  and  Kara 
flow  into  the  Bheema.  Ahmednagar  Oity  (33,000),  third 
city  of  the  Dekhan,  covering  3  sq.  m.  on  left  bank  of  Sina, 
12  m.  from  its  source,  on  the  Dbond  and  Manmad  State 
Eailway,  51  m,  from  Dhond.  Founded  in  149i  by  Ahmed 
Nizam  Shah,  who  made  himself  independent,  AhmednagM  was 
taken  by  the  Beejapoor  kings,  and  was  heroically  defended  in 
1B95  by  Chand  Bibi,  the  "  noble  queen  "  of  Meadows  Taylor's 
story,  against  Akbar's  son,  who  captured  it.  It  surrendered. 
to  General  WeUesley  in  1803,  and  became  British  finally 
in  1818.  Ahmednagar  is  a  station  of  the  American  Mission 
Board,  the  Vernacular  Education,  and  the  Propagation  Societies. 
Sangamner  (10;009),  49  m.  N.W.  of  Ahmednagar.  Path- 
ardi  (T200),  25  m.  K  of  Ahmednagar.  Kbarda  (7000),  56 
m.  S.E,  of  Alimednagar,  scene  of  a  Maratha  defeat  by  the  Nizam 
in  1 795.  Srigonda  (6000),  28  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Ahmednagar. 
Bblcgar  (5800),  a  municipwity. 

§  29.  Poona  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Sholapoor  and 
Ahmednagar,  N.  by  Ahmednagar  and  Nasik,  W.  by  Bhor 
State,  S.  by  Satara  aod  Phaltan  State  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  Neera.  Area,  5348  sq.  m.  Population,  900,621 ;  a 
decrease  since  1871,  due  to  famine  of  1877.  Poona  and  the 
adjoining  districts  of  Satara  and  Sholapoor,  emphatically  Maha- 
rashtra =  the  Maratha  country,  are  bounded  on  W.  for  150  m. 
by  the  Sahyadri  range,  under  which  the  great  Maratha  capitals 
of  Poona,  Satara,  and  Kolhapoor  nestled,  while  the  Mnsalman 
capitals  of  Ahmednagar,  Bedapoor  Bedar,  and  Goolbarga  lay  to 
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W. ;  walled  cities  in  the  plains.  Prom  Paitau  on  the  Qodavari 
tlie 'great  Salevahana  ruled  Maharashtra  early  in  the  Ghiietian 
era ;  then  from  Kalliani,  near  Sholapoor,  the  Gbslookya  Raj- 
poots ruled  till  close  of  12th  centnry,  when  the  Deogiri  or  Dou- 
latabad  Rajas  succeeded,  to  be  extinguished  by  the  Musalmans 
in  1312.  In  1345  the  Bf^unani  dynasty,  founded  by  Musal- 
man  nobles  who  revolted  ftom  M.  Tughlak,  ruled  iirom  Gool- 
barga  and  then  Bedar  till  1491,  wben  the  Dekhau  was  divided 
by  the  kings  of  Be^apoor,  Ahmednagar,  and  the  Nizam  Shahi, 
who  in  1565  destroyed  the  Hindoo  dynasty  of  Be^anagar  at 
Talikot.  Under  the  Be^apoor  kings  the  Marathas  became 
powerful,  led  by  Shivt^i,  sou  of  Shahji  Bhonsla,  whose  empire 
fell  only  in  1818  with  B^i  Bao,  last  of  the  Peshwas.  Even  in 
1857  peace  prevailed,  save  at  Kolhapoor,  where  that  Peshwa's 
adopted  son,  Nana  Doondoo  Pant,  produced  incipient  mutioj. 
The  Bheema  river  passes  through  Poena  district  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  receiving  the  streams  from  the  Sahyadris.  The  Khada- 
kuaala  Lake  (5^  sq.  m.)  is  10  m.  S.W.  of  Poona  city,  which 
it  supplies.  Poona  City  (120,000  on  4  sq.  m.),  with  Eirkee 
{"window"?),  headquarters  of  Bombay  Artillery,  4  m.  N.W,, 
119  m.  S.E.  of  Bombay,  on  right  bank  of  Moota,  near  its  san- 
gam  or  confluence  with  the  Moola,  1850  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
seat  of  the  provincial  Government  in  the  rainy  season.  To  S.  is 
the  peak  of  Parvati  with  temple,  and  public  garden  Heerabagh 
below.  The  Bund,  along  the  Moola-Moota  river,  with  gardens, 
and  the  road  from  the  city  W.  to  Eirkee,  form  the  European 
quarter.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Government  House 
at  Ganesh  Khind  ("ravine  of  Ganesh"),  N.W.  of  Parvati,  the 
Council  Hall,  Dekhan  qnd  Engineering  Colleges.  The  Judges' 
Chambers,  near  the  last,  are  on  the  site  of  the  Residency  of  the 
British  Agent,  from  which  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  retired  to 
Eirkee  before  the  battle,  and  still  identified  by  the  natives  with 
the  Peahwa'a  rule,  though  his  residence  waa  in  the  Fort.  The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  had  a  mission  in  Poona  since  the  city 
was  open  to  Christians.  The  native  town  is  divided  into  seven 
quarters,  each  named  after  a  day  of  the  week ;  the  Shanwar  or 
Saturday  division  contains  the  walls  of  the  Junawada,  or  "  old 
palace"  of  the  Peshwa,  near  the  street  in  which  he  witnessed 
■  offenders  trampled  to  death  by  elephanta.  In  the  Boodhwar  or 
Wednesday  division  are  the  public  offices  and  former  residence 
of  Nima  Famavees.  Poona  was  granted  by  Sultan  of  Ahmed- 
nagar to  Shivt^i's  grandfather.  By  treaty  of  Bassein  in  1802  a 
British  force  was  stationed  there.  The  victory  of  Eirkee  over 
B(yi  Rao,  the  last  Peahwa,  on  5th  November  1817,  and  Elphin- 
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stone's  settlement  of  the  ceded  territories  for  the  first  time  gave 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  Dekhau. 

Slngar  (4162  ft.)  ("the  lion's  den"),  scene  of  SMvtyi'e  ex- 
ploits, Uaratha  fort  and  popular  Banitarium,  13  m.  S.  W.  of  Poona, 
on  E.  Bide  of  the  Sahyadne,  vhere  there  branch  off  into  the 
Dekhan  the  hills  of  Poorandhar  (4472  ft.),  forta  and  town 
16  m.  S.  of  Poono,  commanding  pass  of  same  name,  one  of  the 
first  places  taken  by  Shiviyi ;  surrendered  to  Britifih  in  1818. 
Baawad  (6500),  on  left  bank  of  Karha,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Poona, 
with  old  palaces  of  the  Peshwa  and  Poorandhar  Brahmans;  seat 
of  Scottish  Free  Church  Mission.  Indapoor  (8000),  84  m.  S.E. 
of  Poona,  another  station  of  same  mission.  Karlo,  or  Karlen, 
village  on  Bombay  and  Poona  road,  near  which  are  the  famous 
Karl^  Oavaa.  The  great  central  group  of  Western  Caves, 
which  are  architectural,  aa  the  Eatbiawar  group  are  unoma- 
mented  and  the  Orissa  group  are  sculptural,  are  near  the  head 
of  the  Bora-hat  (1798  ft.),  the  pass  40  m.  from  Bombay  and 
Poona,  once  the  key  to  the  Dekhan,  now  ascended  by  the  rail- 
way. Earl^  which  has  the  largest  and  finest  chaitya  in  India, 
is  near  Lauoli  (Lenavali  B  "groveof  the  caves")  railwt^  station. 
The  Bli^a  Caves  are  on  the  opposite  or  S.  side  of  the  railway. 
The  Bedaa  Caves  are  on  the  S.  side  of  the  hills,  in  which  Bh^a 
is.  The  caves  at  Kondan^,  Jambroog,  and  Ambival^,  are  in  the 
lower  Scarpa  of  the  Sahyadris,  near  Eaijat  railway  station  (in 
Ahmednagar).  Earl^  is  reached  also  from  Ehandala  railway 
station  (2000  ft.),  sanitarium  near  head  of  Bor  Ghat.  From 
Talegaou  (5000),  railway  station  20  m,  N.  W.  of  Poona,  the  town 
of  Juniiar("old  town")  (10,500)  is  distaat  26  m.,  with  57 
Boodhist  excavations  around  it,  comprising  almost  every  variety 
of  rock-cut  temples,  and  forms  not  found  elsewhere,  intermediate 
between  the  simplicity  of  the  Kathiawar  group  and  the  richness 
of  those  of  a  sulnequent  age.  SblTanerl,  or  Sewnar,  hill-fort 
l|m.  S.W.  of  Junnar,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Maratha, 
ShlvtOi  Bhousla,  in  1627. 

§  30.  Sholapoor  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Akalkot  and 
Haidarabad  States;  N.byAhmednagarjW.  by  Poona  and  Satara, 
and  Pratinidhi  and  Phaltaa  States ;  and  S.  by  Kaladgi.  Area, 
4521  sq,  m.  Population,  582,487;  a  decrease  of  19  per  cent, 
due  to  famine  of  1876-77.  The  Bheema  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Man,  Nera,  and  Siaa,  flowing  S.E.,  are  the  chief  rivers. 
There  are  great  reservoirs  at  Ekrook  and  Siddheswar,  near 
Sholapoor  bjwD,  at  Kor^gan  and  Fandharpoor,  Sholapoor 
(50,000),  on  plaia  of  Sina,  150  m.  S.E.  of  Poona.  Since  it 
was  stomied  by  General  Munro  in  1818,  Sholapoor  has  become 
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a  proeperous  seat  of  silk  and  cotton  mannfactureB,  and  entrepot 
for  Poona  and  Haidarabad.  American  Board's  Mission  station. 
Beq'apoor,  58  m.  off,  is  best  reached  from  Sholapoor.  Bars! 
(18,700),  mart,  20  m.  from  Barsi  Eoad  EaiJway  Station,  43 
m.  N.  of  Sholapoor.  Pandharpoor  (16,500),  on  right  hand 
of  Bheema,  38  m.  W.  of  Sholapoor,  and  31  m.  from  Barsi  Eoad 
Eailwaj  Station,  with  popular  ehrine  of  Vithoba.  Earmala 
(7000),  69  m,  N.W.  of  Sholapoor,  and  71  from  Jeur  Railway 
Station.    Valrae  (7000),  28  m.  N.  of  Barsi. 

§  31.  Sataka  District  is  bounded  K  by  Sholapoor,  N, 
by  Bor  and  Fhaltan  States  and  Poona  from  which  the  Neera 
divides  it,  W.  by  Eolaba  and  Ratnagiri  with  Sahyadris  be- 
tween, and  S,  by  Kolhapoor  and  Sangli  States  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Varna.  Area,  4968  sq.  m.  Population, 
1,062,350.  The  Sabyadri  main  range  running  S.,  and  the 
Mabadeo  range  K  and  then  S.E.,  start  from  Mahableshwar 
(4717  ft.)  in  N.W.  comer  of  district,  with  spurs  and  streams 
that  form  the  head-waters  of  the  Kistna  river.  There  are 
irrigation  works  on  the  Kistna  near  Earad,  on  the  Neera  near 
Kalshuas,  and  on  the  Man.  The  Sahyadris  are  crossed  by  15 
roads  or  bullock  tracks,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Eamatgi, 
Pasami,  Eumbharli,  Yarandha,  and  Fitzgerald.  Satara 
(36,000),  in  the  highlands,  near  confluence  of  Eistna  and  Yena, 
chief  town  and  famous  fort  named  frvm  its  17  walls,  towers, 
and  gates,  given  up  by  British  to  last  representative  of  Shiv^i 
during  1818-1848;  pronounced  "the  most  lovely  station'Mn 
W.  India.  Mahableshwar  (Arthur's  Seat),  chief  sanitarium 
(except  in  rains,  when  240  inches  Ml)  in  Bombay,  reached 
generally  by  horse  or  post  carriage  from  Poona  (74  m,  S.)  by 
the  Eatr^i  and  Eamatgi  or  Pasami  ghat,  or  by  sea  from  Bom- 
bay to  Dasgaon  near  mouth  of  the  Savitri,  and  thence  by  old 
road  (35  m.),  established  in  1829  by  the  Governor  whose  name 
survives  in  Malcolm-pet  (Nehar),  3^  m.  E.  of  Mahableshwar. 
Wai  (11,000),  at  foot  of  Mahableshwar,  15  m.  B.,  a  Brahman- 
ical  town.  Karad  (11,500),  31  m.  S.E.  of  Satara;  Tasgaon 
(10,500),  60  m.  S.E. ;  TJrun  (8500),  48  m.  S.E. ;  and  Aahta 
(10,000),  on  right  bank  of  Kiatna,  64  m.  S.E.;  all  munici- 
palities. 

§  32,  "FivB  Satara  States  of  Bor,  Phaltan,  Aundh,  Jath, 
and  Daflapoor,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  of  Satara, 
which  adjoins  or  surrounds  them.  Bor,  under  the  Pant 
Sachiv,  a  Brahman,  has  an  area  of  1491  sq.  m.,  a  population  of 
137,000,  and  a  gross  revenue  of  ;£71,507.  The  chief  town  is 
Bor  (4000),   25  m.   S.  of-  Poona.     The  State  liw  between 
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Satara  and  the  Sahyadris,  with  Kolaba  on  W.  Fhaltan,  under 
the  Nimbalkar,  a  R^poot,  hae  an  area  of  397  sij.  m.,  population 
of  47,800,  and  revenue  of  £26,600.  The  chief  town  ia  Phal- 
tan  (10,000),  37  m.  N.E.  of  Satara.  The  State  lies  between 
Poena  and  Satara.  Aundh,  under  the  Ptmt  Pratinidbi  ("repre- 
sentative of  the  Eaja,"  or  Shiv^i),  Brahman,  has  an  area  of 
213  Hq.  m.,  population  of  68,335,  and  revenue  of  £21,555.  The 
chief  town  is  Aundh,  26  m.  S.S.  of  Satara.  Jath,  under  a 
Deshmookh,  a  Rajpoot,  has  an  area  of  885  gq.  m.,  population 
of  6i,000,  and  revenue  of  £12,900.  The  chief  town  is  Jath, 
88  m.  S.E.  of  Satara,  Daflapoor,  under  a  Deshmooldi,  has 
an  area  of  40  eq.  m.,  populatbn  of  5000,  and  revenue  of 
£920.  The  chief  town  of  Daflapoor  is  80  m.  S.E.  of  Satara. 
The  total  population  of  these  States  in  1881  was  313,813. 

SotU/um  Dutricti  and  Statet. 

§  33.  EAI.AIK1I  DiSTBiCT  is  bounded  E.  bj  ITizara'a  States ; 
N.  by  Sholapoor  and  Akalkot  State  from  which  the  Bheema 
divides  it ;  W.  by  the  Jath,  Jamkhandi,  and  Mudhol  States ; 
and  S.  by  Dharwar  and  Ramdroog  State  with  the  Malprabha 
between.  Area, 5757 sq.m.  Population,  638,i93;  alossof  22 
per  cent  since  1871,  due  to  the  famine  of  1866-68,  from  which 
this  district  suffered  most.  N^.  of  the  Kistna,  the  section  from 
the  Bheema  is  a  treeless  plain  of  black  soU,  interrupted  only  by 
the  Sina  and  Don.  S.  of  the  Kistna  to  W.  lines  of  hills  break 
the  level ;  the  Badami  cliffi  of  sandstone  are  chief.  The  other 
chief  rivers  are  the  Qhatprabha  and  Malprabha.  Kidadsl 
(6500),  chief  town,  104  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Sholapoor  Railway 
Station.  Bagalkot  (14,000),  on  Ghatprabha,  15  m.  E.  of 
Kaladgi,  a  mart  with  silk  and  cotton  manufactures.  Beeja- 
pooT  (13,000),  62  m.  N.E.  of  Kaladgi  and  160  S.E.  of  Poona, 
old  capital  of  famous  Musalman  kingdom  founded  by  Yusuf 
(died  1510),  son  of  the  Osmanli  Sultan,  Murad  II.,  under  one 
of  whose  descendants  Shivt^i  rose  to  power,  and  extinguished  by 
Aurangzeb  in  1686.  The  splendid  architectural  remains  have 
been  preserved  by  the  British  Government  since  1818— the 
walla  6^  miles  in  circumference,  domed  mosques,  tombs,  and 
seven-storied  palaces.  Hunsund  (6500),  good  market,  40 
m.  S.E.  of  Kaladgi.  Gooludgrad  (10,700),  manufacturing 
town,  22  m.  S.E.  of  Kaladgi ;  German  Mission  station,  nkel 
(10,000),  mart,  8  m.  S.E.  of  Hungund;  the  Nizam's  canton- 
ment, Lingasagar,  24  m.  E.,  is  supphed  from  Ilkal.  (^ajan- 
draffad  (7700),  41  m.  S.E.  of  Kaladgi.     Tal&ot  (7500),  60 
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m.  N.E.  of  Kaladgi,  where  the  Musalmau  kings  of  the  Dekhau 
destroyed  the  Hindoo  empire  of  Bijaynagar  in  1565.  Eeroor 
(7000),  14  m.  S.E.  of  Kaladgi,  and  Amingarh  (7500),  32  m. 
S.E.,  are  mumcipal  marte. 

§  34.  Belqatjm  Distriot  ia  bounded  E.  by  Mudhol  and 
Jamkhandi  States  and  Ealadgi,  N.  by  Mir^  State,  W.  by 
Eotbapoor  anA  Sawantwari  States  and  Qoa,  and  S.  by  Dharwar 
and  N.  Kanara.  Area,  4737  eq.  m.  Population,  864,014;  a 
loBB  of  about  11  per  cent  since  1871,  due  to  the  famine  of 
1876-78.  The  plain  eloping  from  the  Sahyadria  to  Kaladgi  is 
dotted  with  peaks  and  low  ranges  covered  with  forest.  The 
Elstna  flows  through  centre  and  Malprabha  through  S.  of 
district  from  the  spurs  of  the  Sahyadri.  Belgaum  (27,000), 
chief  town  and  eantenment  (2500  ft.),  on  the  Bellary  affluent 
of  the  Markandi,  which  flows  into  tho  Ghatprabha  tributary  of 
the  Kistna ;  the  old  Kaniu^se  name  was  Vennugrama,  from  the 
numerous  bamboo  groves;  seat  of  London  Misaionary  Society. 
Gokak  (13,000),  30  m.  N.E.  of  Belgaum,  known  for  its  toy 
and  paper  manufactures.  £.  3^  m.  are  the  Falls  of  Ookak, 
by  which  the  Ghatprabba  river  precipitates  itself  176  ft.  into 
a  fissure  as  it  issues  from  the  W.  Qhats  on  to  the  Dekhan 
plateaiL  In  July  100,000  cubic  ft.  per  second  ia  thus  hurried 
over  with  a  deafening  noise.  Athni  (11,700),  chief  mart, 
sending  grain  and  cotton  W.  24  m.  to  Mirsj  State.  Nipam 
(9500),  45  m.  N.W.  of  Belgaum.  Hongal  (9000),  manufac- 
tnring  place.  Sankeahwar  (9000),  27  m.  N.W.  of  Belgaum, 
residence  of  great  Sviami  of  W.  India,  with  fair  of  the  reformer, 
Sankar  Acharya.  Saimdatti  (8000),  41  m.  S.E.  of  Belgaum, 
with  ruins  of  hill-fort  of  Faras^.  Badami,  early  capital  of 
the  Chalookyas,  with  caves.  Murgod  (7000),  mart,  27  m. 
K  of  Belgaum.  The  S.  Maratha  Rulway  will  open  up  this 
district  to  Poena. 

§  36,  Dhakwab  Disteict  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Madras 
district  of  Bellary  from  which  the  Toongabhadra  divides  it,  N, 
by  Ealad^  and  Belgaum,  W.  by  Ooa  and  N.  Kanara,  S.  by 
Mysore.  Area,  4535  bC[.  m.  Population,  882,907  ;  a  reduction 
of  nearly  11  per  cent  since  1871,  owing  to  the  feroine  of  1876-78. 
The  Poona  and  Harihar  (Mysore)  road  divides  this  famous 
cotton  tract  into  two  parts ;  to  N.  and  N.E.  is  the  black  soil 
plain  with  rich  crops  of  cotton,  in  S.E.  are  the  Kapad  Hills, 
(gold-washing),  more  cotton  soil,  and  then  au  undulating  country 
of  red  soil  down  to  Mysore.  To  W.  the  land  rises  into  the  bills 
of  N.  Kanara,  with  fine  forest  reserves.  Of  7  chief  streams  which 
flow  tram  this  watershed,  one  descends  the  Sahyadri  Qhats  to 
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the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Birti,  These  aix  flow  S.  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal :  the  Malprabha  on  N.,  dividing  Dharwar  from  Ealadgi ; 
the  Beunihalla,  ita  tributary;  the  Toon^abbadra  on  S.E. 
border,  dividing  Dharwar  from  Mysore,  Bellaiy,  and  Haidarabad 
Stat« ;  the  Wardha  and  Koomadvati,  its  tributaries.  After 
the  battle  of  Talikot,  Dharwar  became  a  portion  of  the  Bei^a- 
poor  kingdom;  was  seized  by  Shivigi,  then  by  Hddar  Ali, 
when  the  British  helped  the  Marathaa  to  recover  it  in  1791;  in 
1818  it  became  British  with  the  rest  of  the  Uaratha  empire. 
The  Basel  Evangelical  Society  and  the  Somish  and  Goauese 
Catholics  have  missions  in  the  towns  and  villages.  Kauarese  is 
the  vernacular.  The  S.  Maratha  Railway  is  opening  up  the 
district  from  Bellary,  on  a  branch  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
trunk  line,  to  the  W.  coast,  where  are  the  porta  of  Koompta, 
Karwar,  and  Vingorla.  Dharvar  (27,500),  chief  town  and 
ruined  fort;  on  Poona  road,  to  W.  of  the  last  spurs  of  the 
Sahyadris;  with  hill  of  Mailai^ood  1^  m.  to  S.  Hooblt 
(38,000),  centre  of  cotton  trade,  13  m  S.E.  of  Dharwar,  90  m. 
from  Karwar  port,  and  132  from  Bellaiy;  SUv^i  plundered 
the  English  fectoiy  here  in  1673.  Baneebeimoor  (13,000), 
80  m.  S.E.  of  Dliar<rar,pr«eperou9  manufacturing  mart.  QvAofs 
(10,500),  mart,  45  m.  E.  of  Dharwar,  formmg  a  municipality 
■with  Betijteri  (8700).  Nargoond  (10,000),  entrepot,  32  m. 
N.E.  of  Dharwar,  where,  when  a  Feudatory  State,  the  Maratha 
chiefin  1857  muideredMr.  Manson,  the  commiasioner.  Nawal- 
Stuid  (9500),  24  m.  N.E.  of  Dharwar,  with  cotton,  carpet,  and 
toy  manufactures ;  once  taken  by  Tipoo  from  the  chief  called 
Desai.  Aimi«eri  (7000),  mart,  29  m.  E.  of  Dharwar  on 
Bellary  road.      Mulffund  (7000),  38  m.  S.E.  of  Dharwar. 

§  36.  'Bight  Southbrn  Maka.tha  Statbs,  Savanoob 
AND  AxALKOT  States,  form  with  Ealadgi,  Belgaum,  Dharwar, 
and  Eolhapoor  States,  the  Maratha  division  of  the  "W. 
Kamatic"  or  "Doab"  between  the  Kistna  and  its  tributary 
the  Toongabhadra.  Mudbol,  under  the  Oborpade,  a  Maratha 
I^ja,  is  traversed  by  the  Ohatprabha  river  between  Ealadgi 
and  Belgaum,  has  an  area  of  362  sq.  m.,  pop.  60,000,  and  rev. 
£14,647.  The  chief  town  (6500)  is  of  same  name.  Sangll, 
under  a  Bao  Saheb,  has  an  area  of  896  sq.  m.,  pop.  224,000 
^rev.  £76,400),  scattered  over  sis  divisions,  from  chief  town 
(13,000)  of  same  name  on  the  Eistua  near  its  junction  with 
the  Wama,  to  the  Toongabhadra  in  Dharwar.  MlraJ  (senior 
branch),  under  a  Bao  Saheb,  has  an  area  of  340  sq.  m.,  pop, 
82,500  (rev.  .£27,946),  scattered  over  three  divisions  from 
the  Eistna,  near  which  is  the  chief  town  (23,000),  S.E.  of 
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Sangli  town  to  Dharwar.  MIraj  (junior  branch)  has  an  area 
of  208  sq.  m.,  pop.  35,700  (rev.  £15,944),  scattered  over 
fottr  divisions  in  JDhorwar,  Satara,  Sholapoor,  and  Poona ;  the 
chief  resides  near  Mir^  town,  Jamkhandi,  under  a  Rao 
Saheb,  has  an  area  of  492  sq.  m.,  pop.  103,000  (rev. 
£38,680),  scattered  over  three  divisions,  on  the  Eistna  N.  of 
Mudhol,  and  in  Dharwar  8.  of  Hoobti ;  chief  town  (12,600)  of 
same  name  is  162  m.  S.  of  Poona  dtj.  Elunmdwad 
(1  senior),  under  a  Rao  Saheb,  has  an  area  of  182  sq.  m., 
pop.  40,000  (rev.  £10,000),  scattered  over  the  country, 
traversed  by  the  Kistna  S.W.  of  Mlr^ ;  at  the  town  of 
same  name  (8000)  the  chief  remdee,  also  the  two  younger 
branches  whose  estate  (2)  of  114  sq.  m.,  pop.  30,000  (rev. 
£10,383)  is  divided  between  the  Nizam's  border  and  S.  of 
Belgaum.  Bamdroos,  under  a  Rao  Saheb,  with  area  of  140 
sq.  m.,  pop.  38,000  (rev.  £10,404),  Ues  betweeu  Kaladgi  E., 
Dharwar  S.,  and  Kolhapoor  N,  and  W.,  and  is  bisected  by  the 
Malprabha.  The  chief  town  and  fort  of  same  name  (6500) 
was  with  Nargoond  one  of  the  two  strongest  in  the  Kamatlc, 
and  was  besieged  for  7  months  by  Tipoo.  Mhaiaal  has  an 
area  of  21  sq.  m.,  pop.  2700  (rev.  £1600).  Savanoor  has 
an  area  of  70  sq.  m.,  pop.  14,751  (rev.  £7327),  in  Dharwar, 
under  a  Nawab  related  to  Tipoo,  but  plundered  by  him  and 
protected  by  the  Marathas  and  General  Welleeley.  Chief  tewu 
of  same  name  (8700)  on  Poena  road  S.E.  of  Dharwar  town. 
Afcalkot,  between  Sholapoor  W.  and  the  Haidarabad  State  E., 
has  an  area  of  498  aq.  m.,  pop.  81,000  (rev.  £28,283).  The 
chief  town  of  same  name  (8580)  is  250  m.  S.E.  of  Bombay. 

§  37.  'KoLHAPOOE  Statb,  under  Shiv^i  IV,,  representative 
of  ttie  younger  branch  of  the  great  Shiv^i,  as  the  now  extinct 
E^  of  Satara  was  of  the  elder,  is  bounded  S.  and  E.  by 
Belgaum,  N.E.  by  Kurundwad,  Mirt^,  and  Sangli  States  from 
which  the  Kistna  divides  it,  N.  by  Satara  with  the  Wama 
between,  W.  by  Ratnagiri  and  Sawantwari  with  the  Sahyadri 
mountains  separating  them.  Area,  2778  sq.  m.  Population, 
800,267.  Revenue,  £164,408.  This  principality  consista  of 
a  succession  of  hill  and  dale  (1790  ft.),  raouing  in  parallel  lines 
E.  from  the  Sahyadri  range,  dotted  with  numerous  hill  forts 
(3000  ft.),  with  high  westward  scarps.  Of  these  now  pleasant 
and  once  impregnable  retreats  the  chief  are  Panhala,  Yishal- 
garh,  Baura,  Bandargarh,  and  Rungoona.  Kolhapoor  (40,000), 
the  capital,  picturesquely  situated  opposite  a  gap  in  the  Sah- 
yadri range,  through  which  the  8ea-bree*e  blows.  A  new  palace 
is  bdngbuUtforthe  R^a,   Shiv^illl.  diedin  Eurc^m  1870, 
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and  tuB  bodj  was  boraed  with  Hindoo  rites  at  Florence,  where 
there  is  a  memorial  of  him.  Eolhapoor  has  a  college,  schools, 
and  Christian  Missions  of  the  Gospel  Propagation  and  American 
Presbyterian  Societies.  There  are  11  vassal  chiefe  of  Eolhapoor 
whose  estates  are  included  in  its  area.  Of  these  Vishalearh, 
with  MulkapooT  as  the  residence,  has  280  aq.  m.,  &om  which 
Shiv^i  marched  100  m,  to  Mudhol  in  one  night,  plundered  it, 
and  returned  to  hold  it  against  the  Muharomadans;  here  are 
noble  cascades  in  the  rainy  season.  Banra,  26  m.  S.E.  of  Eol- 
hapoor, has  83  sq.  m.,  and  Inohal-Karanjl  201.  The  others 
are  Eaphi,  Kagal,  Juchal  Earaiy'i,  Torgal  Datwad,  Himmat 
Bahadoor,  Eagal  (senior),  Sar  Lashkar  Bahadoor  and  Fatan 
(in  Satara). 

§  38.  *SAWANTWARr  State,  50  m.  long  and  10-30  broad, 
lies  between  the  Sahyadri  range  which  separates  it  from  Eolha- 
poor State  and  Belgaum  on  E.,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  the  coast 
of  Ratnagiri  on  W,  which  shuts  it  off  from  the  Arabian  Sea,  on 
N.  it  18  bounded  by  Ratnagiri,  on  S.  by  Portuguese  Goa.  Aiea, 
900aq.  m.  Population,  174,412.  Revenue,  £32,634.  In  this 
land  of  hills  and  streams,  rising  rapidly  from  the  coast,  the  river 
mouths  and  backwaters  are  navigable  for  a  short  distance  only. 
The  chief  streams  are  the  Karll  or  Sarambal  on  N,,  which 
flows  from  the  village  of  Shivapoor  on  the  Sahyadri  range  35 
m.  S.W.  to  the  sea  at  Malvan ;  and  the  Terakhol  or  Banda, 
which,  rising  in  the  same  range  S.  of  the  Karli,  marks  oS  the 
State  from  Goa,  and  is  tidal  and  navigable  to  Banda  15  m.  fivm 
the  sea.  The  country  rising  to  the  Sahyadris  is  strikin^y 
beautiiid,  dotted  with  groups  mid  peaks  from  300  to  3000  ft. 
high,  covered  with  forts  of  historic  fame,  such  as  Manohar  and 
Mausantosh.  The  range  is  crossed  by  7  chief  passes,  of  which 
the  Amboli  and  Ram  are  fit  for  carts.  Sawantwari  ("the 
Sawant's"  or  "the  beautiful  garden")  (8500),  chief  town  in 
palm  groves  (367  ft.),  19  m.  W.  of  base  of  the  hills  and  17  E. 
of  Vingorla  fort,  with  beautiful  Motee  Talao  ("  pearl  lake  ")  and 
fort.  Banda  (2500),  6  m.  S.  of  Sawantwari,  on  right  bank  of 
Terakhol,  a  great  port  in  16th  century,  with  ruins  of  mosques 
and  tombs.  Eudal  (2700),  on  Karli,  13  m.  N.  of  Sawantwari, 
a  Chalookya  capital  in  6th  century.  Here  in  1748  Jayram 
Sawant  defeated  the  pirate  Angria. 

§  39.  Ratnaoiei  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Sawantwari 
and  Eolhapoor  States  and  Satara  with  the  Sahyadris  between, 
K".  by  Kolaba  and  Jaiyeera  State,  W.  by  Arabian  Sea,  and  S. 
by  Portuguese  Goa.  Area,  3922  sq.  m.  Population,  997,090. 
This  narrow  strip  of  low  land  between  the  Sahyadris  and  the 
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sea  has  a  dai^eious  coast-line  of  160  m.  &om  Banket  on  K. 
to  Fort  Redi  on  S.,  opposite  Fort  Terakhol,  the  Portuguese 
limit.  The  promontoriea  and  rocky  islands  are  crowned  with 
old  Maratha  forts,  aa  at  SuTamdroog  and  Malvan.  The  hills 
are  crossed  by  many  passes  up  to  the  Dekhan  tableland,  amid 
grand  scenery.  The  principal  hills  are  the  hog-backed  Man- 
dan^nr,  a  fort  14  m.  &om  the  sea  at  Dapoli,  a  conspicuous 
landmark,  which  commands  a  view  of  Mahableshwar ;  S.E.  are 
Palgar,  MaMpatgar,  facing  the  Hatlot  pa^ ;  and  Makar- 
andgar  (in  Satara),  the  famons  "saddle-back"  of  visitors  to 
Mahableshwar,  Samargar,  and  Basalirar.  The  Savitri  or 
Bankot  river  forms  the  N.  border  for  24  m,,  one  of  the  6  streams 
(paneh  gansa)  which  rise  in  the  village  of  old  Mahableshwar, 
and  flow  for  50  m.  to  the  sea.  The  Vaehlahtl,  the  lai^est 
stream,  flows  30  m.  S.  and  parallel  to  the  Savitri  from  the 
Tivra  pass  to  the  port  of  Ajyanvel,  a  mile  below  the  famous 
old  port  of  Dahhol.  The  Shashtri  flows  from  Prachitgar  in  the 
hills  iO  m.  to  the  seat  at  Jaygar  promontory,  past  Sangameshvar. 
The  Ratnagiri,  25  m.  8.  of  the  above,  flows  from  the  Anola  pass 
40  m.  t«  the  Batnagiri  promontory.  The  Muchkoondi,  the 
Jayatapoor,  on  which  was  the  old  town  of  R^yapoor,  where  the 
English  and  French  had  factories ;  the  Vijyadroog,  the  Devgad, 
the  Achra,  and  the  Ealavli,  succeed  in  order  from  N.  to  S.  till 
the  S.  border  is  reached  in  the  Kaxli,  which  flows  for  30  m. 
trom  Manohargar  in  Sawantwari  to  the  sea,  8  m.  S.  of  Malvan. 
This  Southern  Eonkan  has  always  been  the  chief  recruiting 
ground  of  the  Bombay  army,  and  has  many  pensioners  and 
Portuguese  Cathohc  "  Christis  "  or  caste  Christians,  who  avoid 
menial  service,  like  those  of  Gioa,  hut  are  clerks  and  sbop- 
.men.  The  peasants  on  the  uplands  have  suffered  much  from 
famines,  and  the  land  tenures,  especially  those  of  the  Mots,  or 
large  middlemen,  have  led  to  much  litigation.  Batneeiri 
(11,000),  chief  town,  licing  the  sea,  136  m.  S.  of  Bombay, 
centre  of  the  sardine  fishery,  with  fort  and  lighthouse  ;  here  is 
an  American  Presbyterian  Mission.  The  other  S  ports  in  order 
from  N,  to  S.  are  these ;  Bankot,  or  Fort  Victoria  (4000), 
eariiest  British  possession  in  Western  India  next  to  Bombay, 
from  which  it  is  73  m.  8.E.,  surrendered  in  1755  to  Commodore 
James,  and  used  chiefiy  as  the  beef-market  of  Europeans  and 
Musalmans  in  Bombay.  Here  in  1822,  and  at  the  next  port 
of  Hamal  (6000),  with  the  island  fortress  of  Suvamdroog 
("golden  fortress  "),  long  the  stronghold  of  Angria's  pirates,  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society,  under  Rev.  D.  MitcheU,  formerly 
a  British  officer,  opened   their  fint  Mission,  which,  in  1829, 
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Dr.  John  WilBon  joined.  Ohiplim  (6000),  on  S,  bank  of 
Vaahisbti,  near  entrance  to  Kumbharli  pass,  on  an  eaay  road  to 
the  Dekhan ;  the  first  home  of  the  Konkanaet  or  Chitpdvan 
Brahmaos ;  hero  and  at  Mhar,  on  the  Savitri,  at  Dabhol,  and 
at  SangBmeavar,  are  Bhoodhist  cells  or  caves ;  in  the  S.  Kon- 
kan  there  are  in  all  150  separate  excavationB.  After  Ratnagiri 
and  Btu'apoor,  already  noticed,  come  Kbarepatan  (3000), 
leading  to  the  Fhonda  paae,  and  being  eilted  up,  once  a  famous 
fort;  and  Malvan  (H.OOO),  with  Shiv^i'a  fortress  and  coast 
capital,  Blndhudrooff  ("  ocean  fort "),  oa  a  low  island  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  long  a  pirate  nest,  and  considered  by  the 
Maratbas  the  cenotaph  of  Shivaji,  in  which  his  stone  image, 
covered  with  a  gold  or  silver  mask,  is  worshipped.  Vla^orla 
(15,000),  a  mile  E.  of  mouth  of  a  swampy  creek,  a  rising  port, 
because  nearest  to  the  cantonments  of  Belgaum  and  Dbarwar, 
to  which  a  splendid  cart  road  leads  over  the  ParpoU  pass,  76 
m.  to  Belgaiun.  Here  were  earl;  Dutch  and  British  factories. 
Nine  m.  N.W.  are  the  Tingrarla  Hooka  or  Burnt  lalanda, 
a  group  of  ten,  3  m.  from  the  shore,  believed  by  some  to  be 
Ptolemy's  Heptanesia  and  the  Seeikreienai  of  the  Periplus. 
ViJayadrooB  ("  Fort  Victory  ")  ot  O-herla  ("  the  enclosure  "), 
170  m,  S.  of  Bombay,  on  entrance  to  Vaghotan  river,  one  of  the 
best  harbours  (2300)  on  the  W.  coast,  the  steamers  calling  at 
Jaytapoor,  6  m.  off;  in  1698  the  pirate  chief  Angria  made 
Vyayadroog  his  capital,  and  it  was  not  taken  till  1756  by  Clive 
and  Admiral  Watson.  The  Marathas  again  made  it  a  centre  of 
piracy  till  1818,  when  it  became  permanently  British. 

§  40.  North  Kanaka  District,  transferred  froni  Madras 
because  of  its  commercial  relations  with  Bombay,  of  which  it  is 
the  most  S.  district,  is  bounded  £.  b;  Mysore  and  Dbarwar, 
N.W.  by  Goa,  W.  by  Arabian  Sea,  and  S.  by  South  Eanars. 
Area,  3911  sq.  m.  Population,  421,840.  The  Sahyadri  range, 
running  N.  and  S.,  divides  the  district  into  the  Balaghat  or 
uplands  (3000  sq.  m,),  and  Payanghat  or  iowlands.  The 
coast  is  broken  by  the  Karwar  headland  and  4  estuaries  of 
the  Kali  in  N.,  the  Ghaneanali  and  Tadrl  in  centre,  and  the 
Shiravati  in  S.  The  last,  falling  over  a  cliff  825  ft,  just 
above  the  old  capital  of  Gersoppa,  captured  Huccessiveiy  by  the 
Portuguese,  Haidar  All  and  Tipoo,  and  General  Matthews, 
divides  into  several  channels,  and  forms  the  iamous  Falls  of 
Oereoppa,  35  m.  above  Honawar  (see  Mysore).  Two  streams 
flow  E.  from  the  Sahyadri  watershed,  of  which  the  Warda 
tributary  of  the  Toongabhadra  is  alone  important.  The  teak 
forests  of  this  district,  above  and  bdow  tiie  Ghats,  are  vain- 
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able.  Of  13  ports  these  5  are  the  chief.  Earwar  (13,500), 
chief  town,  295  m.  S.K  of  Bombay,  the  only  safe  httrboiiT  t^ 
the  year  between  Bombay  and  Cochin ;  a  factor;  of  the  East 
IiidiaCotnpanyinI663.  Ankola,  a  email  port  to  S.  Koompta 
(11,000),  on  a  creek  328  m.  S.B.  of  Bombay,  the  chief  mercantile 
town;  it  is  410  m.  N.W.  of  Madras.  Bhattal  (5300),  64 
m.  S.K  of  Earwar,  centre  of  the  Nawayat  ("newly  arrived") 
Huaalman  seamen  and  tradeis  driven  fivm  Bagdad  by  Sheen 
persecution,  and  a  fiunous  port  for  two  ceuturiee,  &om  1321  till 
Goa  supplanted  it  Honawar  (5300),  40  m.  S.E.  of  Karwar, 
on  N.  of  the  large  estuary  which  receives  the  Shiravati,  a  great 
city  in  13th  century,  taken  &om  Haidar  Ali  by  Matthews  in 
1783.  Sadashivgarh  port  is  a  village  between  two  ruined  forts 
at  the  entraDce  of  Kali  river. 

Portuguese  Territory. 

5  41.  Goa  Pkovincb  consista  of  Goa  Settlement,  Daman 
(already  described)  on  N.  of  Thana  district,  and  Diu  island 
(abeady  described)  off  S.  Kathiawar,  and  comprises  1096  sq. 
m.,  with  a  population  of  407,700.  The  Province,  under  a 
Govemor-Geneial  on  Ea.  18,000  a  year,  constitutes,  with  Moaam- 
bique,  Macao,  and  Timor,  one  judicial  district,  divided  into 
Comarcas,  these  into  Julgados,  and  these  into  Treguleias  or 
parishes. 

Ooa  Settlement,  lying  between  14°  53'  and  15°  48'  N.  lat., 
and  between  73°  43'  and  74°  24'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  K  by 
Sahyadri  Ghats,  which  separate  it  from  Dharwar,  N.  by  Sawant- 
wari  Stat«  and  Ratnagiri  with  the  Terakbol  or  Aurandem  river 
between,  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  S.  by  N.  Eanara.  With 
an  extreme  length  of  62  m.  N.  to  S,,  and  breadth  of  40  m.  E. 
to  W.,  the  area  is  1062  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  392,234. 
By  recent  treaty  the  Madras  Railway  N.W.  to  BeHary  (305^  m.) 
is  being  continued  by  Hoobli  through  Goa  Settlement  to  Mor- 
mugao.  Isolated  peaks  of  the  Sahyadris  are  Sonsagar  (3827  ft.), 
Catlanchimanli  (3633  ft.),  Vagncrim  (3500  ft.),  Moriemchogor 
(3400).  After  Terakhol  on  N.,  the  7  principal  rivers  which 
flow  W.  to  the  aea  are  the  Ohaitora  or  Oolvalle,  for  18m.; 
the  Baga,  1  m. ;  the  Singuerim,  SJ  m. ;  the  Mandavi,  38J  m. 
from  Parvar  Ghat  to  Nova  Goa  and  Bay  of  Aguado ;  the  Juari, 
39  m.  from  Digny  Ghat  to  Mormugao  Bay ;  the  Sal,  15m.; 
and  the  Talpona,  7  m.  The  Settlement  is  divided  into  the  old 
(velhas)  and  new  (novas)  conquistas,  fonning  the  3  judicial 
Comaicas  of  the  Ilhas,  Bardez,  and  Salsette.     The  Ilh&s  are  in 
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2  Julgados,  Paujim,  and  Ponda.  Bardez  comprises  4 — Mapu^a, 
CalBLngate,  Pemem,  and  Bicholim ;  Saleette  has  3 — Margao, 
Chmchinim,  and  Quepern.  Mapu9a  (13,300)  and  Margao 
(20,000)  are  the  principal  towns  nest  to  the  capital. 

Nova  Qoa,  comprehending  Panjiin  (14,300),  Baibandar, 
cODnected  with  it  by  a  causeway,  and  Velha  Oidade  de  Ooa, 
covers  6  sq.  m.  on  leil  bank  of  Mandavi  river,  3  m.  &om  its 
mouth.  The  port  of  Ooa,  350  m  S.  of  Bombay,  from  which  it 
is  reached  by  a  voyage  of  32  hours,  is  formed  by  Aguado  point 
S.,  and  Mormugao  point  S.,  the  future  railway  terminus.  Pan- 
jim  is  5  m.  from  the  harbour'a  mouth,  and  Baibandar  2  m. 
farther.  The  viceroy's  palace  was  the  fort  of  the  Beejapoor 
King  Adil  Shah,  when  Yaaco  da  Gama  landed  at  Calicut  in 
1498.  Albuquerque  captured  Goa  first  in  1510,  and  Goa 
Dourada  ("golden  Goa"),  founded  by  Musalmans  in  1479, 
became  the  metropolis  of  an  empire  said  to  cover  4000  leagues, 
till  the  Butch,  and  then  the  English,  came.  Now  Old  Goa  is 
only  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  Primate 
of  the  East.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Catherine  is  still  megestic 
amid  the  ruins ;  and  the  Church  of  Bom  Jeeus,  with  the  body 
of  Francis  Xavier  {died  1552),  shrunken  to  4J  ft.,  and  minus 
two  toes  bitten  off  by  a  relic -hunting  lady,  attracts  many 
pilgrims.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole  population  are  caste 
Chriatians.  The  Convent  of  St.  Cajetan  resembles  St.  Peter's, 
Rome.  The  site  of  the  Inquisition,  founded  in  1560  and 
suppressed  in  1812,  is  between  this  and  the  cathedral.  The 
Convent  of  St.  Monica  was  built  by  the  infamous  Archbishop 
Uenezes.  The  island  of  Goa,  9  m.  long  and  3  broad,  prqjeds 
between  the  promontories  of  Bardez  and  Salaette,  dividing  the 
harbour  into  the  two  anchorages  of  Aguado  and  Mormugao. 
Goa  Proper,  or  the  Velhas  Conquistas,  is  divided  into  Hhas 
(48  sq.  m.),  Salsette  (102),  Bardez  (72).  The  Novas  Conquis- 
tas comprise  Pamem  (73  sq.  m.),  Batagrama  (67),  Satari  (144), 
Ponda  or  Antray  (79),  Kanakona  (113),  Embarbarcem  (186), 
Kakoran  (6),  Chandravadi  "(37),  Babb  (57),  Astrogar  (77), 
Anjadive  (1),  and  Terakhol  (1).  The  annual  revenue  la  £77,000, 
and  espenditure  £26,500. 

Aden,  Perim,  and  Allied  Porlt. 

§  43.  Aden  Skio^lement,  the  Adan^  Athana,  and  Arabia 
Felix  of  classical  geography,  and  beKeved  by  some  to  be  the 
Eden  of  Ezekiel  xxvii,  23,  is  a  fortified  peninsula  on  S.  coast  of 
Yemen  in  12'  47'  N.  lat.,  and  45°  10'  E.  long.     The  British 
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territory  which  haa  an  ttfea  of  37  eq.  m.  and  population  of 
35,000,  of  whom  4000  are  the  garrison,  consiata  of  the  two 
peninsulas  of  Aden  (Jebel  Shumshum)  and  Little  Aden 
(Jebel  Ihsan),  to  the  W.  between  which  is  the  harbour  or  Weat 
Bay  or  Back  Bay  (Bandar  Tawayih),  8  m.  from  E.  to  W.  and 
4  from  N.  to  S,,  divided  into  two  by  a  spit  of  land,  and  dotted 
with  islets.  Aden  is  a  vast  cinder  or  volcanic  crater  (1775  ft,), 
forced  up  thiough  limeetoue,  and  consisting  of  vesicular  lava 
and  rocks,  from  which  pumice-stone  is  exported.  The  crater 
throws  out  many  spurs  to  the  sea,  with  valleys  radiating  from 
it.  The  inhabited  portion,  or  Aden  proper,  is  an  irregular  oval, 
16  m.  in  circumference,  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Yemen 
by  a  narrow  neck  1350  yards  bioad,  along  which  are  a  cause- 
way and  the  Sheikh  Othman  aqueduct,  but  for  which  it  would 
be  an  island.  The  N.  boundary  is  the  Khor  Makear  creek,  2 
m.  N.  of  the  defensive  works  acroaa  this  isthmus.  As  the  . 
entrepot  between  the  Mediterranean  empires  and  the  East, 
Aden  was  a  great  city,  was  destroyed  by  Aelius  Oallus  under 
Augustus,  received  the  Christian  embassy  of  Constantius  (324), 
flourished  under  Himyarite,  Abyssinian,  and  Islam  influences 
till  eclipsed  by  Mokha,  became  independent  under  its  own 
Imams  and  local  chiefs  (932),  who  beat  off  Albuquerque  (1513), 
fell  before  Solyman  the  Magnificent  (1538),  declined  under  the 
Imams  of  Senaa,  who  expelled  the  Turks  (1630),  and  were  in 
turn  driven  out  (1735)  by  the  native  Arab  tribes,  of  whom  the 
chief  are  the  Abdalees  under  Sultan  of  Lahy,  Fadhlees,  Akra- 
bees,  Owlakeea,  Subaihees,  Yafiaees,  Howshabees,  Alawees,  and 
AmeeiB.  In  1839  the  plundering  of  British  vessels  forced  the 
Bombay  Government  t«  conquer  and  annex  the  place,  which  had 
d^nerated  into  a  pirat«  village.  Since  that  time  Aden  has 
been  administered  by  a  Political  Resident,  who  is  also  Military 
Commandant,  and  it  is  legally  part  of  India.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  has  gradually  increased  the  total  trade  of  this  free 
port  to  nearly  4  millions  sterling  annually.  The  land  trade 
carried  by  250,000  camels  is  about  ^350,000  in  value.  It  is 
the  port  of  transhipment  for  Zanzibar  and  the  E.  coast  of  Africa ; 
2515  steamers  and  craft  touch  at  it  annually.  Here  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  Mission.  Aden  Town  and  cantonment  lie  within 
the  crater,  which  opens  on  the  E.  face.  To  N.  is  the  Main 
Pass,  from  which  the  road  passes  Maala  village  with  the  custom- 
house, and  reaches  the  harbom:  at  "Steamer  point,"  where  are 
the  principal  hotels,  shops,  and  consuls'  houses.  On  the  Ras 
Tarshyne  headland  beyond  are  the  Residency  and  artillery 
quarters.     At  Ras  Banullee  to  S.  is  the  Eastern  Telegraph  j 
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Compauy'B  Office,  1818  m.  from  Bombay,  and  1465  m.  from 
Suez.  Of  the  50  old  tanks  and  resetroiis  to  store  rain-water, 
13  have  been  restored.  Of  the  poptdation,  one-half  are  Arabs, 
one  -  fourth  A&icans,  and  one  -  fourth  Muhammadang,  Jews, 
Hindoos,  and  Paraeea  from  India.  Aden  is  beat  defended  by 
iron-pkited  monitors.  In  1882  the  vil%e  of  Sheikh  Otti- 
man,  6  m.  beyond  the  isthmuei,  and  conunanding  the  roads 
leading  to  Aden,  was  purchased  from  the  Sultan  of  Lahej. 
From  its  wells  the  garrison  and  shipping  at  Aden  obtain  large 
supplies  of  excellent  water.  The  place  waa  twice  captured  by 
the  British  :  in  1841,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  com- 
bined Abdalee  and  Fadhlee  tribes  to  recapture  Aden ;  and  in 
1858,  is  consequence  of  several  outrages  on  British  subjects 
committed  by  the  Abdalee,  under  the  Sultan  of  Lahty',  when 
the  fort  was  blown  up  with  the  ammunition  found  there. 

§  43.  Pbkim  Island  (245  fl.),  outpost  of  Aden  in  Straits 
of  Bal-el-Mandeb,  the  Mayoon  of  the  Arabs,  waterless,  of 
volcanic  origin,  with  lighthouse  since  1861,  and  quarters  for 
detachment  of  50  sepoys  and  officer.  The  island,  34  m.  long 
and  1^  wide,  is  nearly  1^  m.  distant  from  the  Arabian  coas^ 
where  is  the  "  small  strait "  usually  taken  by  steamers,  and 
9i  from  the  African  coast,  where  is  the  "broad  strait."  The 
harbour  &dng  S.W.  has  natural  advantages  which  could  be 
increased  by  the  formation  of  "  the  spit "  into  a  pier.  Perim  is 
the  Ferantonomasiam  ("extending  across  to  Asia")  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  Diodorus  of  the  Periplus,  and  was  seized  by  the 
Abyssinians  during  their  conquest  of  Yemen,  a.d.  575.  The 
Portuguese  under  Albuquerque  landed  on  Perim  in  1573,  and 
named  it  Vera  Crux.  In  1799  a  Bombay  garrison  under 
Colonel  Murray  took  possession  of  Perim,  to  prevent  the  French 
troops  in  Egypt  from  seizing  it  and  joining  Tipoo.  The  British 
reoccupied  it  in  1857.  On  the  African  coast  opposite  Aden  the 
British  possess  the  Maseah  lelanda  in  the  Bay  of  Ttgoora, 
and  the  Island  of  Eibat  near  Zaila,  which  they  purchased  in 
1840,  but  have  not  occujaed.  In  1854  the  Imam  of  Muskat 
ceded  the  Koorla  Moorla  Isletnds  on  the  Mahra  coast  of 
Arabia,  valuable  for  their  guano. 

To  prevent  the  slave  trade  and  piracy,  and  anticipate  the 
interference  of  other  Powers,  the  Government  of  India  have 
engagements  with  not  only  the  Sultans  of  Lahej,  Fadhlee,  and 
the  other  chiefs  around  Aden,  but  with  these  ports  on  the 
Aincan,  Dankali,  or  Somali  coasts,  opposite  Aden,  going  W.  to 
E, — Ttgoora,  Zaila,  Bulbar,  and  Berbera,  also  with  Shoa  and 
Zanzibar.     On  the  Arabian  coast  the  Indian  Oovemmeut  has 
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Binulai  engagementa  with  the  Imam  of  Mnekat,  and  with  the 
Nokeeba  of  Makalla  and  Shehr,  the  two  principal  porta  on  the 
Hadramaut  or  8.  coast,  the  former  250  m.  N.E.  of  Aden,  and 
the  latter  20  m. 

Assab  (177,  of  whom  7  are  Italians)  is  a  bay  and  settle- 
ment on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  recently  purchased  by  the  Rubattino  Company. 

§  44.  SoEOTBA  (1620  sq.  m.,  and  6000  pop.),  a  BritiBh 
feudatory  island  148  m.  off  Cape  Gardafui,  and  GOO  m.  fiom 
Aden,  82  m.  long  and  20  wide,  held  by  the  Sultau  of  Eisheen 
on  the  Mahra  coast  of  Arabia.  In  1834  the  British  obtained 
the  right  to  land  and  store  coal  there ;  in  1876  the  Sultan 
bound  himself  and  Buccessors  never  to  cede,  sell,  mortgage,  or 
give  for  occupation,  save  to  the  British  Government,  Sokotra  or 
any  of  the  neighbomiug  islands.  Sokotra  is  the  Dioscorida 
(Ihripa  Sakhadara  =  "island  of  the  abode  of  bliss")  of  the 
ancients,  was  inhabited  by  Nestoriaa  Christiana  iu  the  ISth  and 
15th 'centuries,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  Mahra  Arabs,  was 
held  by  the  Portuguese  when  Xavier  visited  it,  was  explored  by 
Lieutenant  Wellsted  in  1834,  and  having  no  safe  harbour  was 
superseded  by  Aden.  The  capital  is  Tamarida  (100),  on  N.  coast, 
with  ruins  of  old  capital  Hadibu  to  E.,  Kathub,  and  (rolonsir 
are  the  other  villages  on  bays  of  same  nama  Between  I(as 
Shaal,  the  W.  point,  and  Cape  Gardafui  on  the  AMcan  mainland, 
are  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  The  Brothers  flO  sq.  m.), 
Abdal  Kuri  (65  sq.  m.),  and  Bander  Saleh  (10  sq.  m.). 
Sokotra  has  been  famed  from  of  old  for  the  Aloe  {Alot  Som- 
trina)  and  dragon's-blood  gum. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

PROTINOB  OF  AJUEK. 

i  1.  Ajmer-Merwara  generallj.    S  ^  ijmer.    S  3.  ilerwora. 

g  1.  Ajmeb-Meb'wasa  (Sausk.  Jferu=hil])  ie  a  small  isolated 
Province  in  the  heart  of  the  States  of  Rtypootasa,  and  the 
highest  plateau  of  Hindustan.  Fonnerly  a  district  of  the  North- 
Weatem  Province,  it  is  now  under  the  Governor -Qenerars 
Agent  foi  Bf^pootaua  as  Chief  Commissioner,  and  is  directlf 
admimstered  by  a  resident  Commiaeioner,  with  one  t^sistant 
for  Ajmer  and  one  for  Merwara.  It  lies  between  25°  36'  and 
26°  46'  N.  lat.,  and  between  73°  4B'  and  75°  IE.  long.,  and  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  States  of  Eishangarh,  Marwar,  and  Jaipoor ; 
N.  by  Kishangarh  and  Marwar;  W.  by  Marwar;  and  S,  by 
Mewar.  The  area  is  2710  ^.  m.,  and  the  population  460,722. 
The  Province  forms  the  crest  of  the  great  R^pootana  watershed, 
from  which  the  scanty  rainfall  of  20  inches,  diminishing  to  5j 
in  the  famine  of  1368,  finds  its  way  by  the  Loni  into  the  Oujf 
of  Each,  and  by  the  Chambal  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  The 
Aravali  chmn  crops  out  here  in  several  parallel  ranges,  on 
the  highest  of  which  (2853  ft.)  is  Tarafrarh  Fort,  with  Ajmei 
city  at  its  base ;  3  m.  W,  is  the  Nagpahar  ("  serpent-hill "). 
The  hills  form  a  double  ridge  at  Beiwar  in  Merwara,  where  they 
enclose  its  valley.  The  principal  stream  is  the  Banas,  whicl^ 
rising  in  the  Aiavali  40  m.  N.W.  of  Oodaipoor,  skirts  the  S.E. 
border.  The  Ehaii,  Dar,  Sabannati,  and  Saraswati,  are  swollen 
into  torrents  only  by  heavy  rain.  The  land  is  irrigated  from 
419  tanks  embanked  by  damming  up  hill  streamlets,  which, 
drying  by  March,  yield  spring  crops.  Of  four  natural  reser- 
voirs, PuBhkar  lake  deserves  notice  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Eeboisement  is  carefully  carried  on  over  the  arid  hiU-sides; 
101  sq.  m.  are  forest  reserves.  The  Bajpootana-Malwa  Railway 
passes  through  the  N.W.  section  from  Bombay  to  Agra  and 
Delhi,  and  from  Ajmer  192  m.  S.  by  Naseerabad  to  Indole  and 
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Ehaudwa  on  the  Great  Indian  Feuiosula  line.  Barley,  miUete, 
teel,  and  cotton  form  the  chief  crope ;  the  popp;,  for  opium,  is 
grown  in  Beiwar  and  Todgarh.  When  both  the  S.W.  and  N.B, 
monaoons  &il,  Ajmer,  like  the  rest  of  R^pootana,  is  exposed 
to  the  "  treble  famine  "  of  grain,  grass,  and  water,  as  in  1868-9 
when  cows  were  offered  at  a  rupee  each.  The  United  Pres- 
byterian  Church  of  Scotland  occupies  the  Province,  and  haa 
BLx  stationB.  Since  Sindia  ceded  it  in  1818,  as  for  six  cen- 
turies before,  "Ajmer  has  been  the  symbol  of  political  pre- 
dominance in  R^pootana,  and  has  contained  the  garrison  by 
which  the  masters  of  N.  India  have  enforced  their  juiiadiotion" 
over  the  clans. 

§  2.  Ajmke  ("  Aja'e  hill ")  (27,000),  the  land  of  the  epony- 
mous chief  Aja,  who  built  Taragarh  Fort,  and  in  the  valley  below, 
Indurkot,  founded  Ajmer  CSty,  145  A.D.  It  is  615  m.  N.E. 
of  Bombay,  276  S.W.  of  Delhi,  and  228  W.  of  Agra.  In 
686  llio  Chauhau  R^'poot  chief  was  defeated  by  the  Arab 
conqueror  of  Sind,  and  hia  succeeeor  founded  SamUiar.  In 
1024  Uahmood  of  Ghazni  awept  through  to  Ooojarat  and 
Somnath,  sacking  the  city,  whose  Btypoots  led  him  astray  into 
the  desert  on  his  return  and  had  their  revenge.  '  Frithvi  I^ja, 
the  last  of  the  Chauban  dynasty,  was  adopted  by  Arang  Pal, 
and  became  ruler  of  Delhi  also.  Wit^  Eauai^  and  Oojain, 
Ajmer  fell  before  the  Musalman  house  of  Ghori  in  1193.  In 
the  Taragarh  is  the  "  treasury  of  martyrs,"  the  tomb  of  Saiad 
Husain  and  the  garrison  who  were  massacred  by  the  Rajpoots 
in  1210.  To  this  Akbar  walked  on  foot  to  offer  thanks  for  the 
birth  of  his  eon  Sahm  (1570  a.d.)  For  two  centuries  Ajmer  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  Mughul  emperors ;  here  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  the  envoy  of  Jamea  I.,  was  received,  and  the  eccentric  Cor- 
yate  ■wrote  (1616  a.d.)  Sindia  ceded  the  district  to  the  British 
in  1818,  and  it  has  remained  Hindoo  in  spite  of  long  Mnsalman 
supremacy.  Ajmer  is  a  walled  town  with  five  gatewJtys.  On  N. 
is  Akbai'a  palace,  now  the  treasury;  on  S.  the  darg^  or  shrine 
of  a  popular  Musalman  saint.  There  are  a  Govenmient  College, 
the  Mayo  College  for  the  Rtypoot  nobles,  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Scottish  Mission.  Here  are  the  headquartera  of 
the  Merwara  Battalion.  Pusbkar  or  Pokhir  (4000),  pilgrim 
centre  and  lake,  a  few  mUes  W.  of  Ajmer,  where  the  R^poot 
nobles  have  houses,  and  100,000  Hindoos  crowd  in  October  to 
wash  away  sin  on  the  spot  where  they  are  taught  that  Brabma 
performed  the  yajwt  sacrifice.  Naseerabad  (18,000),  railway 
station,  and  cantonment  of  Bombay  army,  14  m.  S.  of  Ajmer, 
where  two  Bengal  r^;imentB  and  a  batteiy  mutinied  in  18^7 
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without  hurt.  The  Banitarium  is  Taraerarh  (2855  ft.)  since 
1860,  beajde  AjmBrcity.  Kekri  (5000),  50  m.  S.E.  of  Ajmer, 
is  a  decapog  mart. 

§  3.  Mekwaiu.  {"  hill-land  ")  fonns  the  S.W.  narrow  atrip 
of  iJie  Province,  70  m.  long  and  1  to  15  hroad  (602  sq.  m.), 
the  aboriginal  people  of  which  Colonek  Hall  and  Dixon  redeemed 
from  wild  savagery  and  made  loyal  and  prosperous.  The  Mers 
are  the  descendants  of  the  mixed  aborigines  and  refugees  who 
found  an  asylom  in  the  fastness  of  what  they  term  the  Mngra 
or  highlands,  and  to  whom  the  villageiB  of  Marwar  and  Mewar 
plains  paid  black-maiL  In  1836  Colonel  Dison  founded  the 
"  new  town,"  which  he  called  Nya  Nagar,  beside  the  canton- 
ment  df  Beawar  (12,000),  36  m.  S.W.  from  Ajmer  and  32 
m.  from  Naseerabad,  which  is  a  growing  cotton  centre,  nith  a 
stone  wall  and  four  gateways ;  has  iron  and  dyeing  mduBtriee ; 
and  is  the  first  seat  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Scoteh  mission. 
Todgarb  (named  from  Colonel  J.  Tod)  is  a  mission  station  in  S., 
where  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Aravali  rise  to  2853  ft.,  and  the 
average  level  of  the  valleys  is  ISOO  ft.  Three  passes  here  cross 
the  upper  part  of  the  range. 
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BABODA,  BAJPOOTAITA,  ATTD  OENTKAL  TSDIi.  STATES. 


*Stypoolana  StaUt. 
S  8.  Rajpootana  generally.  %  7.  Land  TennTBB,  g  B.  Sirdhl  |  9. 
Mewar.  g  10.  DoongsrpooT.  S  H-  Banswara.  %  12.  Partabgarh. 
§  13.  Marwar.  g  11.  Jaualmeer.  §  IG.  Bikaner.  %  IS.  Jaipoor. 
g  17.  Kishangarh.  §  18.  Alwar.  g  18.  Bhartpoor.  g  20.  Dhol- 
poor.  g  21.  Earauli.  g  22.  Bcondee.  g  2S.  Eotah.  g  2i. 
Jlialairar.    g  2C.  Tonk. 

'Ceniral  India  SUiUt. 
%  2S.  Central  India  Agency,  g  27.  Malwa.  g  2S.  Boondelkhand. 
%  29.  Indore.  g  3D.  Dewaas  and  Bagli  g  31.  Owalior.  g  32. 
Bbopal.  g  33.  R^garb,  NarBingarh,  Eoorwai,  HaksoodangaTll, 
EilcMpoor,  Basoda,  Uabomedg&rh,  and  FatharL  §  31.  Jaora, 
Batlam,  ^lana,  and  Seetamaa.  g  36.  Bheel  Agency  States. 
%  30.  Baghoogarh  and  Paron.  §  37.  BoohdeUihand  States. 
g  38.  Bagbelkhand  States. 

§  1.  Posmoif,  People,  and  Taxatioit. —  Baroda  State 
(Wadodia)  is  the  moat  W.  of  the  four  great  prmcipalities  or 
groups  of  Btatea,  directly  controlled  by  an  Agent  of  the  Govenior- 
Genend,  and  surround^  by  the  Bombay,  Faigab,  North-West, 
and  Central  ProTinoea,  with  the  small  Province  of  Ajmer- 
Uerwaia  in  the  centre  of  the  whole.  Baroda,  or  the  Gaekwar's 
State,  is  scattered  over  N.  Goojarat  between  21°  51'  and 
22°  49'  N.  lat.  and  72°  63'  and  73°  56'  R  long.,  with  an  area 
of  8570  sq.  m.  and  population  of  2,185,005,  yielding  the 
Gaehwar  a  gross  annual  revenue  of  14,382,129  Baroda  rupees, 
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of  which  114J  =  100  Britiah  rupeea  or  £10.  The  whole 
State  is  divided  into  four  districts,  rich  and  populous,  drained 
by  the  Narbada,  Tapti,  Mahi,  and  their  tributaries,  and  with 
the  black  soil  which  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
Bugar-cane,  oil-seeds,  and  grain.  Eveiywhere  signs  of  former 
prosperity  are  seen,  checked  by  Maratha  rule,  and  reviving 
since  British  interference  to  prevent  oppreasion,  Baroda  is  one 
of  the  still  eating  principalities,  Indore  and  Owalior  being  the 
other  two,  which  Maratha  soldiets  carved  out  of  the  debris  of 
the  Uughul  empire  first  under  Shiv^i  and  then  under  the 
Peshwaa.  Peelfyee,  the  first  Gaekwar  ("cowherd"),  was  the 
Peshwa's  second  in  command  rill  1731,  after  which  his  suc- 
cessors acquired  the  whole  of  Goojarat,  Britidi  influence,  as 
suzerain,  began  in  1780,  a  eubsidkry  force  was  formed,  and 
a  Resident  was  ai^inted.  After  a  succession  of  crimes  and 
the  misrule  of  a  century,  the  State  was  in  1881  placed  under 
the  young  Gaekwar  adopted  by  the  widow  of  Khandi  Rao,  who 
had  died  in  1870.  During  hia  minority  much  progress  was 
made  under  the  British  Resident  and  Sir  T.  Madtava  Rao,  the 
late  prime  minister.  The  population  increased  to  180,563  in 
the  decade  ending  1880.  The  Gaekwar's  new  title  is  Farzand 
i  Kbas  i  Daulat  i  Inglesia  =  "  own  tavoured  son  of  the  British 
Empire."  The  troops  and  aimed  police  number  17,000.  The 
regular  force  of  3126  is  organised  on  the  British  system.  Of 
the  five  batteries  of  artillery,  two  coneiat  of  two  gold  and  two 
silver  3-ponnder  guna.  On  regulars  and  irregulars,  or  police, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  revenue  is  spent.  During  1ST9-81, 
the  last  two  yeais  of  the  present  Gaekwar's  minority,  the 
finances  stood  as  on  the  next  page ;  the  details  form  a  curions 
contrast  to  those  of  the  British  Government's  balance-sheet, 
especially  in  the  items  of  palace  expenditure  and  religious 
allowances  to  Br^mians. 

Baroda  baa  1 J  millions  sterling  invested  in  the  Government  of 
India's  Securities,  or  one  year's  revenue;  has  a  State  r^way  and 
no  debt.  Sir  Madhava  Rao  writes  of  this  investment : — "The 
investment  by  Native  States  in  British  securities  affords  proof 
of  confidence  in  the  justice  and  durability  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  substantial  security  for  the  incessant  loyalty  of 
the  Native  States.  It  materially  raises  the  value  of  the  British 
Government  securities  in  the  market.  And  it  benefits  the 
general  public  by  putting  in  circulation  wealth  which  would 
otherwise  lie  inert  in  the  shape  of  buried  treasure  or  useleea 
jewellery." 

Besides  this  the  State  had  a  working  balance  of  £801,670;. 


FINANCSS  OF  A  NATIVE  STATE. 


Land  Bevenna 


Tributes  (called  Ohasdana)  md  fixed  Jama- 

i,iii,ui,*ia 

vi,r^,Wi 

baudi    

6,53,952 

7,43,690 

Abkari  (sale  of  spiritnooa  liquors  and  drnga) 

2,19,133 

2,46,729 

MiscellancouR  Taxes 

3,07,594 

8,61,288 

CnsWma  and  town  dutjea     . 

9,89,331 

10,76,823 

Opiam 

4,92,034 

4,06,147 

Stamps 

1,95,624 

2,26.888 

Mint 

10,600 

9,300 

Judicial  Fees,  Fines,  etc     . 

1,18,822 

1,28,892 

Eiliication 

10,611 

15,171 

6,16,517 

8,10,233 

Railway  (State  lines)  net  receipts    . 

3»,12( 

74,900 

3,46.777 

6.41,608 

Tot«l  BeoeiptB    . 

1,39,91,446 

1,43,82,129 

DlBlUBaEUENTS. 

Palace 

11,69,889 

12,21,422 

4,62,837 

4.96.740 

Land  ReveDiie  Department . 

9,78,610 

11,18,073 

Opium  DepartmeDt  (purdiaae  of  opium)  and 

cost  of  eatabliahments,  etc.       . 

4.47,610 

12,69.846 

2.32.976 

2.74,871 

Judicial  Establislimoiila       . 

2,91,366 

2,91,010 

Police 

8,11,782 

8,21,806 

Jails 

1,03,793 

72,678 

30,94,138 

31,90,260 

7,84,(82 

8,24,083 

Public  Works           .            .            .            , 

11,95,284 

16,31.498 

Education     ..... 

1,71,423 

1,94,619 

Medical  Department 

1,26,844 

1,33,804 

2,72.416 

2,68,016 

Reliuioua  and  Ciiaritable  Allowances 

7,96,408 

8,75,852 

1,94,243 

3,31,786 

7,80,292 

44,790 

Total  Disbursements 


.  1,18.42,921    1,30,67,372 


The  aecond  census  of  Baroda  State,  taken  in  1881,  showed 
an  increase,  save  in  the  capital,  which,  like  Lucknow  after  the 
fall  of  the  ex-king  of  Oudh,  lost  tlie  large  class  who  feed  on 
the  rices  of  a  corrupt  court.  As  in  the  rest  of  Goojarat,  the 
people  are  chiefly  peasantry  of  the  Bhathela  clan  of  Brahmans, 
Koonbees,  Rtgpoota,  and  Eoleea;  The  Uaratha  backers  and 
merchant  are  wealthy.    The  Paiseee  are  numerous. 
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Aeea  and  Popttlation  of  Baboda  Statk,  1881. 


»™„ 

Approd 
nule 
Arwia 

No.  of 
Sq.'ttle. 

Mslea. 

Fetoslet 

Total. 

Amreili,  Katbia- 

Kari,  North      '. 
Navasaree,  South 
Baroda,  Central 
BoiodtiCi^      . 

Total    . 
Baroda  Caatan- 

Orand  Total 

1,G60 
3,158 
1,940 
1,906 
6 

77,048 
S0S,9S1 
H6,477 
S*9,283 

53,871 

70,420 
478.633 
141,072 
305,706 

47,947 

147,468 
888,487 
287,649 
654,989 
101,818 

96 

813 

148 

344 

20,364 

8,5S9 
1 

1,136,633 
2,879 

1,043,678 
1,816 

2,180,811 
4,894 

264 
4,694 

8,570 

1,130,612 

1,046,403 

2,185,005 

265 

§  2.  Cektbal  Baboda  ixinsiBta  of  the  country  around  the 
capital  Area,  1906  aq.  lu.  Population,  651,989.  Baroda 
Oity  (101,818),  E.  of  the  Viahwamitri,  over  which  4  bridges 
lead  from  the  cantonment  to  the  city.  The  Eesidency  iB  in  S, 
part  of  cantonmeot,  where  is  the  church  consecrated  by  Heber, 
and,  opposite  it,  the  magistrate's  office  in  which  the  deposed 
Qaekwar,  Mulhar  Bao,  waa  tried.  E.  of  the  Reaidency  is  the 
new  palace,  of  great  size,  and  erected  at  a  coat  of  a  quarter  of  a 
nlillion  sterling.  Near  the  city  is  the  Naulabhi  Baoid  or 
Nine  Lakhs  WeU  (£90,000),  now  the  chief  sight  of  the  place, 
"  with  grand  flights  of  steps  descending  to  the  water  through 
rows  of  stone  pillars  and  pilasters,"  as  described  by  James 
Forbes  a  ceutury  ago.  Baroda  is  248  m.  N.  of  Bombay  and 
62  S.  of  Ahmedabad.  lOiyaaexiu,  railway  station,  19  m.  8. 
of  Baroda,  with  branch  railway  to  Dabhoi  (15,000),  15  m. 
S.E.  of  Baioda,  the  Darbhavati  fortress  of  lltb  century,  a 
walled  city  2  m.  square,  with  fine  Diamond  Gate,  surrendered 
to  General  Goddard  in  1780.  caiandoci,  pilgrim  centre,  30 
m.  S.E.  of  Baroda,  on  Narbada;  terminus  of  railway  from 
Baroda  and  Dabhoi.  Bahadoorpoor,  branch  railway  station, 
9J  ro.  ftwm  Dabhoi.  Padra  (8000),  8  m.  S.W.  from  Baroda, 
with  Gaekwar's  state  prison.  Yishwamitri,  railway  terminus 
of  branch  line  from  Goa  Gate,  Baioda. 

§  3.  South  Baeoda,  chiefly  in  Surat,  fringed  on  S.  by 
Bajpeepla  hills.  Area,  1940  sq.  m.  Population,  287,549. 
The  principal  place  is  Navasaree  (15,000),  port  and  railw^ 
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station,  on  left  baiik  of  Poonta,  12  m.  from  eea,  18  m.  from 
Surat ;  a  colony  of  the  PaiBees,  with  lai^  fire-temple  and 
many  prieata.  Sonsarh,  old  Maratha  fort  and  Feshwa's 
capital  S.  of  Tapti,  in  hills  of  same  name,  commanding  ascent 
to  Ehandesh  nplands;  with  fine  atone  for  buUding.  Boop- 
srarh,  fort,  10  m.  S.  'WBjpoor,  oa  Tapti.  S&ler,  hill  fort  in 
S.E.  corner.     Bilimora  (5500),  r^waj  station,  N.  of  Navaearee. 

§  4.  NoKTHBRN  Bakoda,  OF  ^ui  (area,  3158  sq.  m., 
pop.  988,487),  consists  of  the  subdivisions  of  Pattan,  Kari, 
Beejapoor,  Beesn^ar,  Dehgaon,  etc  Pattan  (32,000),  the 
famous  Anhilwara  Pattan  or  Bajpoot  capital  of  Goii^arat 
(746-1194  A.D.),  on  the  Saraawati  branch  of  the  Bauaa,  Qon  a 
town  of  Jain  t«mpleB  and  libraries,  known  for  ita  cutleiy  and 
pottery. 

§  5.  Kathiawab  Baeoda.  Area,  1560  aq,  m.  Popula- 
tion, 147,468.  AmreU  (16,000),  139  m.  S.W  ofBaroda. 
OkhamandaJ,  military  atation  in  N.W.  corner  of  peninsula 
of  Eathiawar,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Rann  of 
Each,  centre  of  a  territory  of  334  sq.  m.,  and  long  a  pirate 
stronghold. 

The  British  GoyemmeUt  baa  the  right  of  q>ening  new 
ports,  and  it  controle  salt-worka  in  Baroda  State  i  it  has  enforced 
the  probibidou  of  ivitee,  the  aale  of  children,  and  slavery  since 
1840. 


§  6.  BAJF00IAJ4A  (Eaet'hana,  Etyaathan  or  E^'wara  == 
"dwelling  of  princes"),  consiating  of  19  principalities,  besides 
^'mer-Merwara,  is  larger  tban  Italy,  and  has  lees  than  half 
its  population.  The  approximate  area  is  130,934  sq.  m.,  and 
population  11,005,612.  Thia  half-deeert  territory,  to  which 
the  Hindoo  cbivaliT  were  gradually  driven  from  the  rich  plains 
of  Qoojarat  and  Central  India,  lies  between  23°  and  30°  N.  lat., 
and  69°  30*  and  78°  15'  E.  long.  It  is  encloaed  between  the 
Indore  and  Gwalior  States  on  S.E.,  the  North-Western  and 
Panjab  Provinces  on  N.E.,  Bahawalpoor  State  on  N.W.,  Sind 
on  W,,  and  Baroda  and  Bombay  on  S.W.  It  ia  traversed 
from  S.W.  to  N.B.  by  the  State  railway,  which  links  on  Bom- 
bay to  DelM  and  Agra,  and  from  the  S.  to  that  railway  at 
AJmer,  by  the  Malwa  railway  from  Khandwa  on  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  line  through  Indore.  The  Aravali  range 
("row  of  peaks")  (3450  ft.)  intersecta  the  country  fiwm  the 
ridge  of  Delhi  on  N.E.  to  Mount  Aboo  on  S.W.,  marking 
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(1)  The  Nortb-Westem  division,  compriBing  the  vast  tract  from 
Sind  on  W.  along  the  S.  Paigab  border  to  Delhi,  is  urdfonnly 
sandy,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  5  inches ;  it  consiBta  of  the 
Great  Desert  (of  Bikaner),  Btretching  from  the  Eann  of  Kach 
N.E.  beyond  the  Looi  river,  and  the  Little  Desert  (of  Mallani) 
farther  E.,  with  limestone  ridges  between.  The  Loni  ("salt") 
river  flows  for  200  m.  from  the  Pushkar  valley  near  ^mer  to 
tbe  Rann  in  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  the  Aravali  rauge. 

(2)  The  south-easteni  division  ia  protected  from  the  desert  by 
the  Aravali  wateished,  save  where  in  tbe  N.E.  the  sand  has 
drift«d  tliTOUgb  its  gaps,  as  against  the  hills  that  Burrouud  Jai- 
poor  city.  This  division  consists  of  vride  vales,  fertile  plateaux, 
and  great  breadtha  of  good  soil,  with  forests  and  artificial  lakes. 
The  whole  is  watered  by  the  drainage  of  the  Vindhyas  carried 
N.E.  by  the  Chambal  and  Banaa  rivers.  The  Ohambal  is  the 
largest  river  in  Kigpootana,  through  which  it  flows  for  one- 
third  of  its  course  of  560  m.,  and  forms  the  boundary  for 
another  third.  Rising  near  the  simimit  of  the  Ymdhyas  in 
Malwa  it  enters  Btgpootaua  at  Cbaurasgarh  in  Mewar,  breaks 
tbrotigh  the  Fatar  plateau,  meets  the  Bamni  at  Bhainsrogarh 
after  a  succession  of  small  cataracts  known  as  ckvlis,  receives 
several  large  streams  in  Kota,  then  farther  N.  the  Parbati  from 
right  and  Banas  from  left,  and  passes  through  Earauli  and 
Dbolpoor  States  into  the  Jumna.  The  Bonos,  from  Ean- 
kraoli  in  Mewar,  which  State  it  druns,  receiving  the  Berach 
and  Eote  Sari  from  the  Aravalis  and  the  Dhoond  from  Jsipoor, 
flows  for  300  m.,  chiefly  N.,  and  after  rounding  the  Patar 
plateau  it  Joins  the  Chambal  beyond  N.E.  end  of  Boondee  State. 
The  W.  Banas  and  Sabarmatj,  which  rise  among  the  S.W.  hills 
of  Mewar  and  flow  S.W. ;  and  the  Mahi,  which  pasaes  through 
Partabgarh  and  Banswara,  receiving  the  Som,  drain  the  S.W, 
comer  of  E^pootana  through  Ooojarat  into  the  Gulfs  of  Kach 
and  Kambay.  The  Sambhar  Salt  Lake  is  tbe  only  natural 
sheet  of  water  in  B^jpootana ;  it  ia  shared  by  Jaipoor  and 
Marwar ;  wrtifieial  lakee  abound  chiefly  in  Mewar, 

In  Sajpootana,  as  it  now  is,  British  influence  alone  has  pre- 
served the  ancient  dynasties  and  clans,  to  which  every  succeesiul 
Hindoo  chief  seeks  to  trace  hie  ancestry.  The  Babtor  R&j- 
poota  of  Kanaiy,  who  ruled  aa  far  S.W.  as  the  Tapti  and  are 
atill  in  Marwar,  the  Ghauhans  of  Ajmer,  the  Solankhyas  of 
Anhilwara  in  Goojarat,  the  Gehlots  with  the  Sesodia  sept  still 
in  Mewar,  and  the  Eachw&has  still  in  Jaipoor,  were  the  tribal 
dynasties  of  Rtgpoota,  graduaUy  supplanted  by  the  Muaalman 
invadera  of  tlie  11th  century,  and  weakened  l^  internal  feuda. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  Seaodia  chief,  Rana 
Ssnga,  aided  b^  Medni  Rao  of  Chand^  caused  the  Riypoot 
power  to  revive,  but  only  to  be  overthrown  by  Baber  at  Fat«h- 
poor  Sikri  in  1527.  The  Seeodias  were  the  last  to  aubmit,  to 
Jahangeer  in  1616,  after  which  Akbar  incorporated  the  I^jpoot 
nobles  in  hia  imperial  syBtem.  Aurangzcb's  death  and  Nadir 
Shah'a  invasion  led  the  Sesodias,  Rahtore,  and  Eachwflba  clans 
to  form  a  federation,  which  internal  jealousy  so  weakened  that 
the  Marathas  took  Ajmer  in  1756.  The  Rajpoota  were  saved 
by  Lord  Wellesley,  and  by  Wellington  and  Lake,  till  the  policy 
of  non-interference  introduced  by  the  second  administration  of 
Lord  ComwalliB  reopened  the  floodgates  of  anarchy  for  ten 
years.  By  1818,  under  Lord  Hastings,  R^pootana  was  politi- 
cally formed  as  it  now  is,  16  States  remaining  R^poot,  and  two 
Jat  (Bhartpoor  and  Dholpoor),  while  the  scattered  districts  of 
Tonk  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Musalman  freebooter  Ameer 
Ehan,  as  Nawab.  SlOst  of  these  chiefs  pay  tribute,  and  three 
support  local  corps.  So  efiective  has  been  the  British  peace  that 
although  there  was  not  a  British  soldier  in  R^jpootana  when 
the  Mutiny  of  1857  began,  and  of  the  sepoys  Uie  Merfi  and 
Bhects  ^one  were  faithful,  the  chiefs  reodered  active  assistance. 
Of  the  16  R^poot  States,  3  are  ruled  by  the  Rahtor  clan — 
Marwar,  Bikaner,  and  Kishangarh ;  4  by  the  Sesodia — Mewar 
(with  Shahpoora),  Banawara,  Doongarpoor,  and  Fartabgarh ; 
3  by  the  Chouhan — Boondee  and  Kota  by  the  Hara  sept,  and 
Sircihi  by  the  Deoria;  2  by  the  Bhatti  sept  of  the  Jadoor  clan 
— Eaiauli  and  Jaisalmeer ;  2  by  the  Kachw&has — Jaipoor  and 
Alwai  by  its  Narooka  sept ;  and  1  by  the  Jhala — Jbalawar. 
Geograpliically  all  the  States  are  thus  grouped,  beginning  from 
the  Bombay  side  8.W. ;  (1)  Southeen — Sirihi,  Mewar  (with 
Shahpoora),  Doongarpoor,  Banswara,  and  Fartabgarh;  (2) 
Western  and  Noetbbrn — Mannar,  JaUalmeer,  Bikaner; 
(3)  Eabtekn — Jaipoor,  Eiihangarh,  Alvmr,  Bhartpom;  Dhol- 
poor, Karavli,  Bofmdee,  Koto,  Jhalawar,  and  scattered  Tonk. 
In  the  centre  is  Ajmer  Province,  and  the  whole  is  administered 
from  Mount  Aboo  in  the  south. 

j  7.  LiKD  TENUsEa. — (1)  The  hereditary  feudal  or  clan 
system  of  the  early  Hindoos,  broken  down  by  Musalman  cen- 
tralisation elsewhere,  still  prevails  in  Rigpootana,  especially  in 
the  W.  and  S.W.  A  very  great  proportion  of  the  land  is  held 
on  freehold  tenure  by  the  kinsmen  and  clansmen  of  the  chief 
and  by  other  clans  of  Rjypoots.  The  word  "  freehold  "  is  here 
used  to  denote  the  holding  of  a  free  man  by  service  not  unbe- 
coming bis  birth,  and  under  payment  of  the  customaiy  duiie  of 
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the  produce  of  the  boiI  in  which  chief  and  clan  are  coparcenera, 
the  "  fruits  of  worship,"  as  it  is  devoutly  expressed.  There  are 
also,  here  and  there,  some  assigumente  or  grants  of  land  of  the 
nature  of  jdgetr*  proper, — that  is,  the  revenue  was  allotted  to 
certain  persons  merely  as  a  convenient  way  of  paying  the  esti- 
mated actual  cost  of  civil  or  military  establishment  or  services. 
All  lai^  estates  are  held  under  the  implied  condition  of  keeping 
up  the  police  within  their  borders,  protecting  traffic,  preventing 
heinous  crimes,  and  pursuing  offenders  hot-foot  when  the  hue 
and  cry  is  raised,  or  when  the  tracks  of  flying  brigands  are  run 
into  the  boundaries.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  estate 
passes  in  block  to  one  heir,  and  others  are  entitled  to  mainten- 
ance ;  in  others  the  tendency  to  divide  the  land  as  the  &mily 
increases  and  branches  out  is  more  marked;  while  in  other 
parts  division  among  brothers  is  imperative,  and  of  course  the 
Trwrctllement  of  the  freeholds  is  in  proportion  as  the  custom  of 
subdividing  the  land  among  the  clansmen  may  prevail.  The 
smaller  plots  are  usually  held  on  the  hhoom  tenure,  which  is 
thought  a  better  title  than  any,  because  the  Bkoomia  and  his 
heirs  hold  for  ever  on  condition  of  some  peculiar  service,  such 
as  watch  and  ward,  guard  of  the  roads,  or  attendance  at  speci- 
fied occasions,  and  are  not,  like  the  petty  kinsmen  and  clansmen 
of  a  family  chief,  portioned  off  upon  lots  of  the  family  domain 
which  might  be  resumed  if  the  chief  and  his  folk  quarrelled. 
Some  of  the  groups  of  cultivating  Btypoots  who  hold  on  the 
bhoom  tenure  have  occupied  from  time  immemorial,  paying,  not 
rent,  but  customary  rates  and  services,  and  are  very  proud  of 
having  held  the  land  before  its  conquest  by  the  ruling  family. 
All  these  freeholding  classes  are  distinct  from  the  mass  of  culti- 
vating peasantry,  (2)  The  cultivator  ia  understood  to  have  a 
permanent  hereditary  right  to  hia  holding  so  long  as  he  pays 
the  rent  demanded,  and  to  evict  a  tnan  is  a  hard  measure ;  but 
in  a  country  where  the  irreeponsible  exactions  of  the  native 
tax-collectors  are  checked  only  by  the  scarcity  of  tenants,  the 
precise  strength  of  the  tenure  depends  really  on  the  balance 
between  these  two  opposing  considerations,  the  desire  to  squeeze 
the  tenant  and  the  fear  of  losing  him.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  demand  for  tenants  prevails,  and  a  good  culti- 
vator has  a  firm  root  in  his  soil,  which  can  be  mortgaged  or  sold, 
and  which  passes  by  inheritance ;  a  distinction  is  recognised, 
naturally,  between  lands  which  have  come  to  a  cultivator  by 
inheritance,  or  which  he  has  himself  cleared  or  improved,  and 
lands  which  have  changed  hands  recently,  or  which  have  been 
assigned  in  an  ordinary  larming  wt^.     The  reid  poijit  of  im- 
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portance,  however,  is,  of  coiirse,  not  the  nature  of  tenure,  but 
the  limitation  of  rent  demand,  and  this  is  practically  unfixed, 
except  where  the  Bngliab  officers  have  prevailed  upon  a  chief 
to  accept  and  uphold  a  regular  land  revenue  settlement.  In 
rack-renting  States  all  particular  tenures  are  loose  and  un- 
defined ;  and  though  the  village  conunnnity,  as  a  body,  generally 
sticks  to  the  township,  yet,  between  the  renUiollector  and  the 
money-lender,  the  peasant  is  apt  to  sink  into  the  condition  of  a 
predial  serf  rather  held  to,  than  holding  by,  the  land.  There 
are,  speaking  broadly,  no  middlemen  in  R^pootana  between 
the  tax-collector  and  the  rent-payer,  though  the  headman  of  a 
village  often  contracts  for  a  fixed  payment  for  a  short  term  of 
years. 

§  8.  SiEOHi  State  (Sirnoe)  is  bounded  E.  by  Mewar,  N. 
and  W.  by  Marwar,  S.  by  Palanpoor,  and  by  Edar  and  Danta 
States  of  the  Mahi-Kantha.  Area,  about  3200  sq.  m.  Popu- 
lation, 60,000.  Revenue,  Xll.OOO  to  the  Rao,  of  which  £G88 
is  tribute  to  the  British  Government.  Divided  by  Aravalis  irom 
N.E.  to  8.W.,  the  drainage  parts  into  the  Loni  and  W.  Banas, 
Sirohl,  the  capital,  N.  on  Ajmer  and  Ahmedabad  road.  Aboo 
(railway  station,  Aboo  Road,  425  m.  N.E.  of  Bombay  and  465 
S.W.  of  Delhi),  sanitarium  since  1845,  and  headquarters  of 
Govemor-Oeneral's  Agent  for  the  Resident  and  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Ajmer ;  with  Lawrence  Military  Asylum,  barracks  on 
undulating  plateau  of  Mount  Aboo  (ancient  Arbooda),  a  cluster 
of  hUls  7  m.  from  W.  face  of  Aravali  range  with  peak  rising  to 
5663  ft.,  and  Gem  Lake  (Nakhi  Talao),  compared  by  Tod  to  that 
above  Andernach  on  the  Ehine.  One  of  the  chief  western — 
Parasnath  in  Bengal  is  the  £. — spots  of  Jain  pilgrimage,  with 
exquisite  mariile  temples  of  which  Yimala  Sah's  erected  in  1032 
A.i>.  is  the  most  complete,  also  to  B.  and  1  m.  N.  of  sanitarium 
at  Delwara  ("place  of  temples").  The  usual  ascent  is  from 
Anadra  on  S.W.  At  the  base  are  the  marble  ruins  of  Ghan- 
dravati,  now  nearly  removed  for  temples  in  Goojarat.  The 
marble  is  from  the  viUage  of  Jariwao  on  S.E.  border.  Eiue 
may  not  be  killed  on  the  mountain  which,  till  1836,  no  chief 
was  permitted  by  the  Rao  to  visit.  Erlnpoora,  cantonment, 
with  railway  station  at  Erinpoora  Road,  52  m.  N.E.  of  Aboo 
Road  and  477  from  Bombay.  Nana  ia  an  important  railway 
station  between  Aboo  and  Erinpoora. 

5  9.  *Mbwab  State,  or  OoDAiPooE  (from  the  capital).    The 

Maharana  stands  first  of  all  Rajpoots  as  heir  to  the  throne 

of  the  legendary  Rama,  representing  the  elder  branch  of  the 

Sooryabansee  or  "  children  of  the  sun,"  and  never  having  given 
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a  wife  to  the  Masalman  emperoTB.  Bj  adoption  of  heirs,  the 
House  of  Hewar  is  the  oldest  sovereign  line  outiide  of  Juda- 
ism. Mewar  is  bounded  E.  hf  Jhalawar,  Eota,  and  Boondee ; 
N.  by  Jaipoorand  Ajmer;  W.  by  Mai'war and Sirohi ;  and  S.  I:^ 
Doongarpoor,  Banawara,  Partal^arh,  and  Holkar's  States.  Area, 
13,674  sq.m.  Populatiou,  1,200,000.  Revenue,  i-640,000,  of 
which  £20,000  is  paid  as  tribute  to  the  British  Guvernment. 
A  section  of  the  Ajavalis  extends  from  S.W.  and  Sirobi  N. 
between  Mewar  and  Marwai  to  Merwara,  and  contains  iron, 
lead,  zinc,  and  copper.  Oodaipoor  ("  city  of  sunrise  "),  the 
present  capital  in  the  valley  of  the  Oirwa,  picturesquely  built 
on  a  ridge  (2064  ft.)  overlooking  aji  embanked  lake,  with  an 
imposing  palace;  here  Oodai  Singh  founded  the  city  after 
Akbar's  capture  in  1568  of  Ohittor  to  B.,  the  sacred  for- 
tress first  sacked  by  Bahadoor,  Sultan  of  Qoojarat,  when  1300 
Rajpoot  females  were  immolated  ;  now  a  station  on  Malwa  rul- 
way,  277  m.  N.  of  Ehandwa.  Saloombar,  Nathdwara,  Deogaib, 
and  Jahzapoor  are  places  of  local  importance,  fCso  Amlee, 
Banera,  Bednor,  Bhinda,  Dabla,  Gooaa,  Oungapoora,  Koorabur, 
Raipoor,  Rtygarh,  R^nagar,  Rashmoo,  Bohera,  Sanganeer,  and 
Sawa.  A  road  runs  from  Oodaipoor  to  the  Daaoori  Pass, 
the  only  pass  for  wheeled  carriages  for  250  m.  from  Barh  near 
Ajmer  to  8.  of  Sirohi.  Debar  I.ake,  20  m.  S.E.  of  the 
capital,  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  India,  30  m.  in  circum- 
ference, constructed  by  Jey  Singh  in  1681.  Kaniraoll  Lake, 
formed  by  marble  dike  in  famine  of  1661  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a 
million;  12  m.  in  circumference.  Kberwara  (1200  ft.),  in 
S.,  is  the  cantonment  for  local  troops. 

Shahpoora,  in  N.E,,  chief  town  of  the  fief  of  same  name, 
held  ik>m  the  Mabarana  of  Oodaipoor  by  the  Ri^a,  who  pays 
tribute  to  the  British  Government  also. 

§  10.  ^DooNOAKPOOB  State  is  bounded  E.  by  Mewar  and 
the  Mahi  separating  it  from  Banswara,  N.  1^  Mewar,  W,  by 
Rewa-  and  Mahi-Eantha,  and  S.  by  the  MahL  Area,  952  sq.  m. 
Population,  100,000.  Revenue  to  the  Maharawal,  a  Seaodia 
o^hoot  of  Mewar,  £15,000,  from  a  country  which  softens  down 
irom  the  forest-clad  hills  of  Mewar  to  the  rich  plains  of  Ooojarat. 
Toys,  drinking- vessels,  and  images  made  of  a  greenish-gray 
stone,  form  specialtieB  of  the  State.  The  Mahi  and  Som  are  the 
only  rivers,  meeting  near  the  Baneahar  temple,  where  there  is  a 
fair.  Doongarpoor  (5000),  139  m.  S.W.  of  Neemach,  on 
route  to  Deesa,  at  the  base  of  a  kill  (700  ft.),  crowned  by  the 
palace,  and  with  a  lake  at  its  foot.  Galliakot  and  Sagwara 
bave  each  3000  inhabitants. 
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§  11.  'Bahswaka  State,  the  most  S.  of  Btgpootana,  is 
bounded  E.  and  N.K.  by  Partabgarh,  N.  and  N.W.  by  Dorai- 
garpoor,  W.  by  the  Eewa-Kantha,  and  S.  by  Central  India 
States.  Area,  1500  eq.  m.  Population,  150,000,  fieyenue  to 
tbe  Maharawfd,  fonnerly  of  Mewar,  £30,000.  The  abonginea 
are  Bheels.  '  The  Mahi  river  enteni  from  Eatlam,  Madria 
and  Jagmer  are  hiUa,  and  the  Bai  an  artificial  lake  near  the 
capital  Banswara  (6200),  a  walled  town.  Due  W.  is  the 
Talvara  pass,  6  m.  through  the  hills.  KusaJgarh,  chief 
village  of  petty  chie&hip  of  a  Rao,  to  S.W.  Kaliqjra  is  the 
only  other  town. 

§  12.  *?ASTABOARH  Statb  is  bounded  E.  by  Batlam, 
Jaora,  and  Gwalior  States ;  N.  and  N.W.  by  Mewar  bom  which 
it  is  an  ofishoot ;  and  S.W.  by  Banswara.  Area,  1460  sq.  m. 
Population,  150,000,  chiefly  Bheele.  Revenue  to  the  Uaha- 
rawal,  .£60,000.  Partabgarh  (1700  ft.),  the  capital,  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  State. 

§  13.  *Mabwar  State  or  Jodhpook  is  bounded  E.  by 
Kiahangarh  and  Jaipoor ;  N.  by  Jaipoor,  Bikaner,  and  Jaisal- 
meer ;  W.  by  Sind  and  the  Rann  of  Kach ;  and  8.  by  Slrohi, 
Mewar,  and  Ajmer-Merwara.  The  largest  of  the  States  of 
Rf^pootana,  Marwar  has  an  area  of  37,000  sq.  m.,  chiefly  of 
sandy  plain  with  isolated  red  sandstone  hills  of  the  Aravali  type. 
Population,  2,000,000,  yielding  £250,000  gross  revenue  to  the 
Mahar^a,  chief  of  the  Rahtor  Rt^'poots,  and  like  Mewar  claim- 
ing descent  from  Rama.  The  Lonl  river,  called  the  Sagar 
Uatti  at  its  source  in  Ajmer  lake,  is  joined  at  Govindgarh  by 
the  Sarsooti  from  the  Pushkar  lake,  and  thence  flows  S.W. 
through  Marwar  to  the  Rann  of  Kach.  Recdving  tbe  drainage 
of  the  Aravalis  it  often  inundates  Mallani  district  with  the  Jiel 
or  overflow,  which  fertilises  the  soil.  Its  tributaries  are  the 
Ttgri  from  the  Merta  district,  the  Sookri  irom  the  Sojat  dis- 
trict, the  Gooea  Bala  from  the  Kapura  hills  in  Sojat,  the  Reiia 
or  Pali  from  near  Sqjat,  the  Baudi  from  the  Aravalis  near 
Siriari,  and  the  Juwai  which  passes  Erinpoora  cantonment. 
The  Sambhar  lake,  described  under  Jaipoor,  partly  belongs  to 
Marwar.  A  marsh  (Jked)  in  the  Sachor  district  covers  50  m. 
in  the  rtuny  season.  Salt  is  obtained  at  Sambhar  and  smaller 
deposits,  and  at  Pachpadra  is  crystallised  for  wells.  Zinc  used  to 
be  worked  at  Sojat.  Marble  abounds  at  Makrana,  1 20  m.  N.E. 
of  Jodhpoor,  and  near  Ghanerao  on  S.K  iwrder,  also  limestone 
and  red  sandstone.  The  R^pootana-Malwa  RaUway  skirts  E. 
bolder  at  Sojat  Road  station,  541  m.  N.E.  of  Bombay,  with  branch 
to  Sambhar;  a  metalled  toad  nuis  for  100  m.  from  Aimer  to 
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Ahmedabad.  Jodhpoor,  the  capital,  named  from  Rao  Jodba, 
the  founder  in  1649,  on  8.  slope  of  sandstone  hills,  with  fort 
(800  ft.)  containii^  the  large  palace.  The  city  is  surrounded 
bj  ,6  m.  of  walls  with  70  gates,  tuid  conttuns  manj  fine  resi- 
dences of  the  wealthy  nobles.  Three  m.  N.  is  Mondor,  ruined 
capital  of  the  Puribar  predecessora  of  the  Rahtors,  with  tombs 
n^ely  carred.  Nagor  (30,000),  walled  city,  and  old  capital 
of  K.  portion  of  Marwar,  with  f(Ht  and  palace  of  former  rulers ; 
ecene  of  conflicts  with  Rao  Chanda  (1400  a.d.)  ;  captured  by 
Akbar  in  1661,  and  restored  by  him  on  maniage  with  chief's 
sister;  now  a  place  of  trade.  Pall,  commercial  capital,  45  m. 
S.E.  of  Jodhpoor  on  road  between  AJmer  and  Ahmedabad ;  the 
principal  trade  is  that  of  dyeing  woollen  cloths;  the  source  cdf  the 
Indian  plague  {maka  nmri)  of  1836,  like  the  Levantine  plague, 
Deedwana  (20,000),  wallsd  town  with  salt  manufactures, 
Na4olal,  old  ci^ital  of  Godwar  province,  ancient  seat  of  Jiuos, 
with  fine  temple  of  Mahavira.  Pbalodl  (13,000),  with  fort 
in  N.W.,  near  Jaisalraeer  border.  To  S.W.  is  Pokamn  fort, 
appanage  of  premier  baron  of  Jodhpoar.  Jalor,  on  S.  border 
(j  the  sandy  plain  of  Marwar,  with  famous  old  fort  built  by 
Pramfira  d^asty  early  in  the  Christian  era,  and  etill  in  good 
preservation.  Peepar,  39  m.  N.  of  Jalor,  old  Pramira  city, 
beside  Sampu  lake,  iferta,  near  which  Be  Boigne  disastrously 
defeated  the  Baht(n^  in  1764,  thus  laying  Bqjpootana  at  the 
feet  of  the  Marathas.  The  battle  was  on  the  embankment  of 
the  Dangolai  tank,  at  Dangarwas,  2  m.  from  Merta. 

Mallanl,  vassal  state  between  Marvar  proper  and  Sind, 
18,000  eq,  m.  in  area,  with  the  high  hill  Nagar  of  Jasol  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loni.  The  chief  towns  are  Banner, 
Jasol,  Sindari,  Gura,  and  Nagor. 

$  14.  *jAt3Ai.M£SS  State  is  bounded  E.  by  Marwar  and 
Bikaner,  N.  by  Bahawalpoor,  W.  by  Sind,  «aA  S.  l^  Marwar. 
Area,  16,447  sq.  m.  of  sandy  desert,  save  at  the  capital  and  for 
40  m.  round,  which  is  atony ;  the  wells  ■  go  down  to  a  depth 
of  490  ft.  in  some  cases,  as  at  Choria,  32  m.  S.E.  of  capital. 
Population,  72,000  yielding  £10,000  annual  revenue  to  the 
Maharawal,  Yadu  Bhatti,  Rajpoot  of  the  Somavansa  or  Lunar 
race.  The  Kalmi  and  Lathilia  are  the  only  small  rivers,  created 
by  each  rainy  season.  Jaisalmeer  (8000),  the  capital,  founded 
by  Rao  Jaisal  in  1156  on  rocky  ridge  capped  by  fort  (250  ft.) 
and  palace,  remarkable  for  beautiful  stone  carving.  Lodorva, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  old  Bhatti  capital,  now  in  ruins. 
The  other  towns  and  forts  are  Tanot,  Eishangarh,  Ghotaroo, 
Kachoa,  Bikampoor,  and  f  iieilpoor. 
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§  1 6.  'BiEAiTER  State  ia  bounded  E.  by  Jaipoor  and  Hissar 
district  of  Pa^jab,  N.  by  Sirsa  district  and  Bahawalpoor,  W. 
by  JaJBalmeer,  and  S.  by  Marwar.  Area,  23,340  aq.  m.  of 
vaste  BandhilU,  eave  at  Q^nei  lakelet  20  m.  from  the  capital. 
Afl^r  rain  the  brushwood  tract  S.  of  the  capital  becomea  green 
pasture-laud.  Ohapar lake  in  S.E,  comeriBtheprincipalsouroe 
of  salt.  The  populfltion,  300,000,  yield  £105,000  annual 
revenue  to  the  Maharaja,  who  is  of  the  Rahtor  clan  of  E^poota. 
Bikaner  (36,000),  founded  hy  Bika  1+88  on  a  stony  elevation, 
where  its  walls,  3^  m.  round,  and  temples  present  an  imposing 
appearance,  with  the  fort  and  palace  above,  and  Bika's  old  fort 
still  higher.  Three  m.  B.  is  Devi  Koond,  the  cremation  place 
of  the  chief  and,  til]  1826,  of  their  Suttee  widows,  with  the 
sepulchres  of  12  Maharajas,  Soojangarh  (10,000),  with 
British  Residency,  on  S.E.  border  beside  Marwar  and  Jaipoor. 
Batangarb  (10,000),  near  Soojangarh,  a  prosperous  place. 
Ohooroo  (10,000),  trade  centre  in  E.,  near  Panjab  border. 
Bhatcer  Fort,  on  left  bank  of  dried-up  Goghar,  on  direct 
route  of  invaders  from  Central  Asia  to  India,  captured  at 
various  times  by  Mahmood  Ghaznavi,  T^moor,  and  Kamran, 
Hoomajoon's  son  ;  also  by  George  Thomas  in  1800. 

§  16.  ^Jaipoor  State  is  bounded  E,  by  Earauli,  Bhtut- 
poor,  and  Alwar ;  N.  by  the  Delhi  Stat«  and  Bikaner ;  W.  by 
Marwar  andEisbangarh;  and  8.  byMewar,  Tonk,  Boondee,and 
Gwalior.  Area,  15,250  sq.  m.  Population,  1,250,000,  yielding 
^750,000  annually  to  the  Maharaja,  who  is  of  the  Kaehwiha 
clan  (^  Rajpoots,  one  of  the  36  royal  races  of  India,  and  cltums 
descent  from  Rama.  The  State,  at  its  centre,  is  an  eIeTat«d 
platBau  (1400  to  1600  ft.),  with  slope  to  S.E.,  down  which  the 
Banaa  and  the  Baneanffa,  fed  by  tributaries,  carry  the 
drainage  to  the  Jumna.  The  Sabi,  rising  24  m.  due  N.  of  the 
capital,  flows  N.  past  Alwar  into  the  Nabha  State,  Panjab. 
The  Kaotll  flows  N.W.  through  the  Shaikawati  division  to  the 
Bikaner  desert,  where  it  is  lost.  The  Sambhar  Salt  Lalie, 
leased  to  the  British  Government  by  Jaipoor  and  Marwar,  bea 
E.  of  Aravalia  and  40  m.  N.W.  of  Ajmer  in  26°  50'  N.  lat. 
and  75°  5'  B.  long. ;  its  E.  shore  is  36  m.  from  Jaipoor,  its  W. 
shore  130  m.  from  Jodhpoor;  it  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
railway  6J  m.  from  the  R^pootana-Malwa  Railway  at  Phalera. 
In  the  rains  the  water  extends  20  m.  E.  and  W.,  with  a  breadth 
of  3  to  10  m.,  and  1  to  4  ft.  deep;  in  the  diy  season  "the 
tieasary"  or  wet  saline  portion  is  1  by  ^  m.  opposite  the  roc^ 
promontory,  Mata-ka-devi,  when  the  lake  looks  Uke  a  great 
sheet  of  snow,  dotted  by  pools  and  narrow  paths.  The  salt 
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perv&dee  the  black  muddy  bed  in  minute  iryBtals,  and  ia  held 
in  solution  in  the  vater.  The  lake  yields  40,000  tone  a  year 
at  a  coat  of  3  farthings  for  82  Ibe.  Jaipoor  (140,000), 
greatest  modern  Hindoo  dty  in  Btypootana  (or  in  India),  . 
founded  in  1728  by  Jai  Singh  II.,  the  famous  astronomer 
whose  tablM  of  stare  {Ty  Muhammad  Siahi)  corrected  those 
of  De  la  Hire,  and  one  of  whose  6  Observatories  is  still  here. 
Btulway  station  699  m.  from  Bombay,  149  from  Agra,  and  191 
from  Delhi,  seat  of  a  Hindoo  college,  of  United  Presbyterian 
Mission,  and  of  many  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 
established  by  the  late  Mahar^a.  A  beautiM  trailed  city  built 
largely  of  marble  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  commanded  on 
N.W.  by  the  Nahargarh  (tiger  fort).  To  this  the  capital  was 
transferred  from  Amber,  now  deserted,  4  m.  N.E.,  exquisitely 
placed  on  a  lake  at  mouth  of  a  mountain  goi^,  with  palace 
second  only  to  Gwalior  as  specimen  of  R^poot  architecture, 
and  still  the  State  treasury.  Bandikool,  66  m.  E.  of  Jaipoor, 
is  the  railway  junction  for  Delhi,  Alwar,  and  Agra  by  Bhart- 
poor.  Banffaneer,  7  m.  S.W.  of  Jaipoor,  a  flourishing  mart, 
3  m.  from  railway  station,  with  ancient  temples.  Doaa,  rail- 
way station  between  Jaipoor  and  Bandikooi,  where  a  battle  'iras 
fought  in  1857  and  Tatia  To|a  was  captured.  Other  towns  of 
local  importance  are — Chatsu,  24  m,  S.E.  of  J^poor  ;  Chomu, 
residence  of  firat  noble  of  the  State;  Dooni,  papulous  place,  70 
m.  S.  of  Jaipoor;  Hindaun,  large  mart  on  Agra  and  Mbow 
road ;  Eotpootli,  74  m.  N.E.  of  Jaipoor,  captured  by  Lake 
from  Marathas ;  Lakshmangarh,  large  fortified  town ;  Narayana, 
old  town,  headquarters  of  Dadoo  Panthee  sect  of  theists. 

Shaithawati,  vassal  federation  under  J^poor,  in  N.,  5400 
sq.  m.  in  area,  with  valuable  copper  mines  at  Klietrl  Other 
towns  are  Basaan,  1 20  m.  N.W.  of  Jaipoor ;  Fatehpoor,  a  forti- 
fied place ;  Seekar,  Naolgarh,  Uniara,  and  KamgarL 

§  17.  *EiSEANOABH  State,  an  of&hoot  of  Marwar,  is 
hedged  in  between  Jaipoor  on  E.,  Marwar  on  N.,  and  Ajmer 
on  W.  With  area  of  724  aq.  m.  and  population  of  105,000,  it 
yields  £30,000  to  the  Mah^a.  Kisbansarh,  the  capital,  is 
a  station  on  Rtupootana-Malwa  Railway,  18  m.  E.  of  Ajmer  and 
21  N.B.  of  Naseerabad.  Other  towns  are  Roopnagar  in  N.,  and 
Borara. 

§  1 8.  •Alwae  Statb  is  bounded  E.  by  Bhartpoor  and  Goor- 
gaon  district,  N.  by  Qoorgaon  and  Nabha  State,  W.  by  Patiala 
and  Jaipoor,  and  S.  by  Jaipoor.  Area  3024  aq.  m.  Population, 
800,000.  Revenue,  £230,000.  The  Maharao  is  a  Rtypoot  of 
the  Kaiooka  branch  of  the  Jaipoor  house,  whose  &then  gradually 
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built  np  the  state  from  Machiiy,  the  district  by  which  it  was 
known  in  early  East  India  Company's  days.  The  State  covers 
a  large  portion  of  Mewat,  the  famous  hilln  and  forts  of  the  Meo 
brigands.  It  lies  K  of  the  extended  asia  of  the  Aravali  range ; 
its  hills  rise  to  2400  ft.,  or  1600  above  the  plain.  The  Sobl 
river  fonns  the  W,  boimdary  for  16  m.  The  Booparel  or 
"Baiak  and  Ohoohar  Bidli  drain  the  hOls  W.  and  S.  of  Alwar 
city.  There  are  2  lakelets— Siliserh,  9  m.  S.W.  of  Alwar, 
which  it  supplies  with  water ;  and  Deoti,  on  8,  border.  Alwar 
(53,000)  (iilpwr  =  "  strong  city"  or  .^j-6<ii -=  Aravali  hills), 
central  capital  of  Mewat,  walled  with  5  gates,  with  fort  (1000 
tt.)  on  hill  above  the  town  and  palace  at  its  base,  from  which 
is  fine  view  of  cenotaph  and  tanks  ;  the  Banni  Bilas  palace  is 
a  mile  distant.  Bajgrarh  (12,500),  in  S.,  fonner  capital  of 
chie& ;  Mach^  is  3  m.  distant.  .  Bainsarb  (5500),  with  pass 
through  the  hilla  to  Delhi,  13  m.  E.  of  Alwar.  Eight  m.  S.E. 
is  IiBfiwaree  (Naswari)  village,  the  scene  of  Lake's  sanguinary 
victory  of  Ist  November  1803  over  Sindia,  which  finally  broke 
the  Maratha  power.  Tyara  (7600),  30  m.  N.E.  of  Alwar,  old 
capital  of  Mewat,  visited  by  Baber,  commanding  the  hill 
(1360  ft.)  passes  to  Firozpoor  in  Goorgaon.  Jhlrri,  in  S.W., 
yields  the  finest  white  statuary  marble,  from  quarries  nowhere 
deep  like  those  of  Makraua  in  Marwar ;  Dosa  is  its  raOway 
station. 

§  19.  'Bhabtfoob  Siatb  is  bounded  E.  by  Muttra  and 
Agra;  N.  by  Gkwrgaon;  W.  by  Alwar;  and  S.  by  Jaipoor, 
Karauli,  and  Dholpoor.  Area,  1974  sq.  m.  Population, 
800,000  yielding  £330,000  to  the  Jst  Mahanga,  descendant 
of  one  of  the  Jat  hordes  which  molested  successive  Musalmau  in- 
vaders of  India,  from  Mahmood  to  Baber.  Popularly  the  land 
is  known  aa  £qj,  or  Krishna's,  and  the  patois  is  Brijbhasha. 
It  is  part  of  the  alluvial  basin  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
with  ranges  of  low  hills  geologically  known  as  Yindhyaus  and 
qnartzites.  The  Upper  Bhanier  sandstone  to  S.  of  the  capital 
has  supplied  the  finest  dark-red  and  yellowish-white  sandstones 
for  the  Mughul  architecture  of  Agra,  Fatehpoor  Sikri,  and 
Delhi,  from  the  quarries  of  Banal,  Paharpoor,  and  Boop- 
baa.  The  rivers  are  small — the  Banganga  or  TJtangan  from 
Jaipoor,  W.  to  E.,  the  Rooparel  from  Alwar,  the  Gambheer 
from  Jaipoor,  and  the  Eakand  from  Karauli.  Bhartpoor 
(62,000),  named  irom  the  legendary  Bharat,  capital  and  &mous 
fortress  besieged  by  Lake  in  1806  when  Holkar  held  it  and  it 
surrendered;  and  by  Combermere  in  1827,  who  took  it  hj 
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112  E.  of  Jdpoor.  Deeg,  to  N.,  on  a  mareh  fed  bj  the  Manae 
Nai  atream,  captured  from  Eolkar  and  the  Jats  by  General 
Fraaer  in  1804,  and  diemantled  after  Gombermere's  siege  of 
Bhartpoor,  Still  famous  fi)r  the  Bhanwam  or  marble  palaces 
built  by  Sooraj  Mai.  Eaman,  on  N.E.  frontier,  eacred  as  a 
residence  of  Krishna,  with  curious  temple  of  81  pillars.  Eum- 
bher,  9  m.  from  Bhartpoor  on  road  to  Deeg,  with  large  palace. 
Wadr,  with  fort  and  palace,  S.  of  Bhartpoor.  Bayana,  old 
capital  of  the  Jadoos,  where  so  many  Musalmans  fell  at  its 
capture  by  Mahmood's  nephew  (1004)  that  it  is  a  second  Mecca ; 
here  is  a  high  monolith  with  inscription  not  yet  deciphered. 
At  Rnopbas,  on  E.  border,  are  colossal  Pandara  images  and 
moDolitha. 

§  20.  *Dholpooe  Statb  is  bounded  E  and  N.  by  Agra 
from  which  the  Banganga  divides  it,  W,  by  Bhartpoor  and 
Earauli,  and  S.  by  Gwahor  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Chambal.  Area  1174  sq.  m.  Population,  500,000  yielding 
£110,000  to  the  Jat  Mahartg  Sana.  A  ridge  of  fine  red 
sandstone  (560  to  1074  ft.)  crosses  the  country  for  60  m.  from 
E.  to  W.,  rising  into  an  isolated  hill  at  Pahari,  12  m.  S.E.  of 
the  capital.  This  is  a  grain-producing  State.  Besides  the 
Chanil»l  and  Bangaaga,  the  streams  are  the  Parbati  from  Ear- 
auli, an  affluent  of  the  latter,  and  the  Merka  and  Uerki  which 
fall  into  the  ParbatL  Dholpoor  (15,000),  capital  and  railway 
station  3  m.  N.  of  the  Chambal,  34  m.  S.  of  Agra,  founded  by 
Ri^a  Dholan  Deo  of  the  Delhi  Tuara  in  11th  century.  Baja- 
khera  ("R^a's  Tillage")  (7500),  24  m.  N.E.  of  Dholpoor. 
Baxi  ("  staked  enclosure  ")  (9500),  22  m.  S.W.  of  Dholpoor. 

§  21.  'Karauli  State  is  bounded  E.  by  Dholpoor,  N.  by 
Bhartpoor  and  Jaipoor,  W.  by  Jaipoor  and  fioondee,  and  S.  by 
Owalior  from  which  the  Ohambal  divides  iL  Area  1870  sq.  m. 
Population,  125,000  yielding  £50,000  to  the  Maharaja,  who 
is  head  of  the  Jadoos  claimii^  descent  from  Krishna,  or  Yadu- 
vansi,  the  Lunar  race.  The  State  is  hilly,  especially  on  N.,  the 
old  centre  of  Jadoo  rule,  and  above  the  Chambal.  The  Panchna, 
or  five  rivulets,  unite  2  m,  from  the  capital  and  flows  N.  to  Ban- 
gaaga. Karatdi  (28,000),  the  capital,  named  from  EiCianji 
temple,  founded  in  1348  among  sandstone  ravines  70  m.  equi- 
distant from  Agra  and  Jaipoor,  Muttra  and  Gwalior ;  with  flue 
palace.  Twelve  m.  S.  is  the  Kaila  Devi  temple,  where  the  State 
imuiitaiDs  a  dwly  dole  to  the  pilgrims.  Machilpoor  town  lies 
N.E.  of  Karauli.  Mandrayal,  a  prehistoric  Jadoo  fort,  Tauu- 
garh,  Narauli,  and  Utgeer  forts  are  places  of  interest 

§  22.  •BooNDEB   State  is  bounded  S.  and  E,  by  Eotah 
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with  the  Chambal  between,  N.  by  Jaipoor  and  Tonk,  W.  by 
Mewar.  Area,  2218  sq.  m.  Population,  225,000  yielding 
£80,000  to  the  Maharao  Rtya,  of  the  Hara  eept  of  the  Chauhan 
clan  of  Btgpoots,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  tract  caUed  Har- 
aoti,  embracing  Kotah  aiao.  In  1804  the  chief  gave  friendly 
aid  to  Colonel  Monson  against  HoUi^t.  From  S.W^  to  N.E.  the 
State  is  travereed  by  the  central  Boondee  HJllw  {1793  ft.),  a 
double  range.  Id  the  centre  is  Boondee  paee,  commanded  by  the 
capital,  through  which  rnns  the  high  road  from  the  S.  to  Ajmei 
and  Jaipoor ;  the  other  passes  are  on  the  Tonk  road  between 
the  capital  and  Jainwas,  and  where  the  Mej  river  has  cnt  a 
passage  between  Ramgarb  and  Katgarh.  On  a  plain  between 
the  Awan  and  the  Etymahal  and  Todah  ranges  stands  Deolee 
cantonment  (1122  ft.).  There  la  much  fine  limestone,  of 
which  the  capital  is  built.  The  Chambal  river  washes  the 
S.E.  border  of  the  State  for  80  m.  The  MeJ,  the  only  drainage 
channel,  falls  into  the  Chambal  just  below  Pali ;  it  rises  at 
1700  ft.  in  Mewar,  flows  N.  into  Boondee  and  through  the  State 
for  92  m.  E. ;  its  chief  tributaries  are  the  B^awas  and  Eural. 
Boondee,  the  capital,  the  moat  picturesque  city  in  Rajpootana 
next  to  Oodaipoor,  covers  2  sq.  m.  of  the  atccp  side  of  the  pass 
of  the  same  name  (1500  ft.)  on  which  the  city  rises  in  pinnacled 
terraces  crowned  by  the  palace.  To  S.  is  the  Ser-bagh  or 
Mahasatti,  or  cremation -place  of  the  chiefs,  with  13  mausolea, 
marking  t^o  the  sacrifice  of  237  widows  in  alt.  The  arsenal  ia 
overhung  by  Taragarh  fort.  Ajitgarh  fort  stands  on  an  isolated 
hill  in  a  wild  country,  visited  for  the  first  time  by  a  British 
officer  in  1871.  Eeahoral  Patan  (1000),  old  town  on  N. 
bank  of  Chambal,  12  m.  below  Kotah,  with  large  Hindoo 
temples.  Uaiuwah,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Boondee,  between  two 
artificial  lakes,  and  strongly  fortified.  Indargarh,  in  N.E.,  and 
Dublana  are  tjie  only  other  places  of  importance. 

§  23.  *EoTAE  State  is  bounded  E.  by  Gwalior,  N.  and 
ir.W,  by  Boondee  with  the  Chambal  between,  W.  by  Mewar, 
and  S.  by  Jhalawar  aad  the  Mokandara  bills.  Area,  3797 
sq.  m.  Population,  450,000  yielding  ;£200,000  to  the  Maba- 
rao,  head  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Boondee  house.  Sloping 
gently  from  the  Malwa  plateau  to  S.,  Eotah  is  drained  by  the 
Chambal  and  its  tribntariea.  The  Mokandara  Ban8e(1200 
to  1671  ft.)  runs  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  between  Kotah  and  Jhala- 
war. The  Mokandara  Pass,  below  the  highest  peak  (1671 
ft.),  is  a  picturesque  defile  &om  N.  India  to  the  Dekhan,  famous 
for  the  .disastrous  retreat  of  Colonel  Atonson  in  1804.  The 
Kail  8ind  from  8.,  with  its  feeder  the  Parwan,  is  tiie  ehiet 
r„3t,7=^-,nGt.>t)t^lc' 
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tributary  of  the  Chambal,  which  it  joftis  near  Pipurda.  The 
State  ie  known  for  it«  parrots  and  "golden"  liona.  Kotoh, 
the  capital,  is  strongly  placed  on  the  right  bank  of  tiie  Chambal, 
on  the  route  from  Naseerabad  to  Sagar,  a  large  place  with  the 
KiahoT  Sagar  ariiificial  lake  to  E.  Other  towns  are  Barod, 
Kahargarh,  Eajgarh,  Sangod,  and  Sultanpoor.  This  State 
Buppliea  the  contingent  known  as  the  Deolee  Irregnlar  Force. 

$  24.  'Jhalawab  State,  cut  off  irom  Kotah  in  1838  to 
provide  for  the  family  of  its  Minister,  Zalim  Singh,  consiats  of 
two  detached  tracts,  one  to  S.  of  Eotah  between  the  Farwan 
and  Aoo  riTen,  and  the  other,  with  the  capital,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Parwan.  Area,  2500  »q.  ra.  Population,  226,000 
yielding  X160,000  to  the  Mahang  Rana.  Opium  and  wheat 
are  the  chief  crops.  Jlialra  Patan  {"  city  of  belis  "  or  "  city 
of  Bprings")  is  the  capital  at  the  foot  of  hills  on  lake  of  same 
name,  near  the  Chandrabagh  affluent  of  the  £ali  Sind.  Four 
m.  distant  is  Oliaonl,  the  permanent  cantonment,  with  palace 
2^  m.  from  Oagron  fort  Other  towns  are  Shahabad  and 
Eailwara. 

§  25.  Tone  State,  in  the  six  districts  of  Tonk,  Rampoora, 
Nimbhera,  Pirawa,  Chapra,  and  Sirouji,  scattered  tracts  in  S. 
and  E.  R^pootana,  seized  by  Ameer  Ehan,  or  granted  to  him 
by  Holtar  in  1798-1806,  and  confirmed  to  him  by  Lord 
Hastings  in  the  Pindaree  campaign  of  1817.  This  is  the 
only  Musalman  State  in  Rajpootana,  held  by  a  Nawab,  a 
Pathan  of  the  Bon^  tribe.  Area,  1800  sq.  m.  Population, 
320,000  yielding  £110,000  revenue.  Tonk,  capital,  E.  of 
Ajmer,  a  few  miles  N,E.  of  Deolee  cantonment,  on  right  bank 
of  Banas.  Lawa,  Nimbhera,  and  liampoora  are  the  other 
towns. 

Gentrtd  India  Statet. 

§  26.  Central  India  Aoencv. — From  the  Chutia  Nagpoor 
hills  of  Bengal  on  E.  to  Baroda  State  and  Qoojarat  on  W.,  and 
between  the  N.W.  Province  and  Rajpootana  on  N.  and  the 
Central  Province  on  S.,  there  stretch  nine  groups  of  Feudatory 
States,  forming  the  Central  India  A^enoy,  and  controlled 
by  the  Govemor-Qeneral's  Agent  from  Indore,  the  capital  of 
the  largest,  of  which  Mhow  ia  the  great  British  cantonment. 
These  groups  are,  politically,  from  W.  to  E. ;  Indore,  GkvaJior, 
Bhopal,  Boondelkhand,  and  Bag'lielkhand,  the  Westeni 
Matwa,  Bbeel,  Deputy  Bbeel,  and  Qoona.  Geographically 
and  historically  they  form  the  two  great  divisions  of  Mal'vra 
on  the  W.,  the  alternate  jungle  and  poppy-field  out  of  which 
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Sindia  and  Holkar,  the  military  chie&  of  the  Marathas,  carved 
their  present  kingdomB,  and  Boondelkhand  od  E.,  a  rugged 
land  of  hilla,  passes,  and  lakes,  separated  iroiu  Malwa  hy  the 
narrow  etrip  of  the  Jhaoai  and  Lalitpoor  districts  of  the  N.W. 
Province,  where  these  run  into  the  Sagar  district  of  the  Central 
Province.  The  whole  temtoiy  has  an  area  of  at  least  89,098 
sq.  m.,  or  one-third  less  than  that  of  Italy,  with  a  population  of 
9,200,881,  or  nearly  that  of  the  Empire  of  Bimil.  Long  the 
most  backward  portionB  of  India,  ravaged  on  the  W.  hy  the 
Marathas  and  on  the  E.  isolated,  if  not  inaccesBible,  from  want 
of  communication,  the  Central  India  States  have  during  the 
last  ten  years  been  opened  up  by  railways,  roads,  schools,  and 
the  enlightened  administration  of  their  chiefe  under  British 
influence.  The  Malwa  division  of  the  Rt^jpootana- Malwa 
Railway  opens  up  the  country  from  Khandwa  on  -the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  line  to  Ajmer  for  Delhi  and  Agra. 
Farther  £.  the  Bhopal  Railway  &om  Itaiei  on  the  same 
line  is  to  be  continued  to  Sindia's  line  at  Gwalior,  passing 
through  Lalitpoor  and  Jhansi,  and  branching  N.E.  from 
Jhansi  to  Gawnpoor. 

§  27.  Ualwa,  or  the  W.  and  larger  division  of  the  Central 
India  Agency,  has  an  area  of  61,700  sq.  m.  It  is  a  tableland 
elevated  above  2000  ft.,  sloping  from  the  Vindhyaa  on  S.  to 
the  Ganges  on  N.,  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  enclosed  within 
the  great  rivers  Ganges,  Son,  Chambal,  and  Narbada,  and  sur- 
rounded E.  by  Boondelkhand,  N.  by  Hindustan  proper,  W.  by 
R^jpootana,  and  S.  by  the  Dekhan.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who 
knew  it  best,  states  that  there  is  a  rise  towards  Malwa  from  all 
quartOTS  except  the  N.W.  To  S.  it  is  elevated  1700  ft,  above 
the  Narbada  valley  or  Nimar.  There  is  an  equally  well-marked 
ascent  over  the  branches  of  the  Yindhyas,  which  on  the  E.  pass 
Bhopal  and  on  the  W,  divide  Malwa  from  Go<yarat,  To  N.W. 
there  is  an  ascent  to  Mewar  at  the  Chittor  range.  From  the 
Vindhyas  the  Ohambal,  with  its  tributaries  the  Kail  Sind, 
lesser  and  greater,  and  the  Parbati  and  Betwa,  flow  north 
to  the  Jumna  and  Ganges ;  the  Mabi,  from  a  small  place  6  m. 
W.  of  Amjhera,  flows  N.  and  W.  through  Goojarat  to  the  Gulf 
of  Kambay.  The  rich  black  boU  of  Malwa  produces  especially 
fine  wheat  and  opium.  The  latter  gives  the  chief  valne  to  the 
land.  Wheat  and  other  cereals  pay  from  18d,  to  6s.  per  btegah; 
opium  yields  £1  to  £4  and  even  £6  for  the  same  measure. 
Sindia  and  Holkar  are  the  chief  gainers  locally ;  the  latter  has 
increased  his  rent-roll  10  per  cent  in  ten  years.  Malwa  opium 
yielded  for  export  fnnn  Bombay  <t06,094  chests,  representing 
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;£24,578,272  duty  to  the  British  Ooveniineiit  in  the  decade 
ending  March  1879,  or  an  increase  of  63,682  cheeta  and 
X4,467,S22  over  the  previous  ten  years.  Before  the  Muaal- 
man  invasion,  which,  !□  1387,  placed  Diliwar  Khan  Ohori  on 
the  throne  at  Mandu,  Malwa  was  governed  from  Oojaln,  the 
capital  of  Yikraioaditya,  whose  accession  has  made,  57  B.C.,  the 
Samvat  eia  of  the  Hindoos.  Akbar  made  it  a  Soobah  or  vice- 
roy's province  after  his  conquest  of  Goojarat  in  1570;  it  was 
OTerrun  by  the  Marathaa  on  the  decay  of  the  Mnghul  empire, 
and  practically  divided  between  SintUa  on  N.  and  Holkar  on 
S.,  while  the  BheeU  held  the  hills.  The  Pindareee  found 
an  asylum  there,  vhich  ended  in  their  extirpation  in  the  4th 
Maratha  war  under  Lord  Hastings,  and  the  civilisation  that 
followed  the  rule  of  Malcolm  after  the  Treaty  of  Mundisor  in 
1818.  The  principal  States  are  six:  Gwalior,  Indore,  Dbar, 
and  DewasB  are  Maratha,  and  Bhopal  and  Jaora  are  Musalman. 
There  are  many  mediatised  chiefs  of  petty  States,  held  under 
the  immediate  guaraDtee  of  the  British  Government,  but  having 
feudal  relations  with  one  or  other  of  these  larger  Statea 

§  28.  BooNDELSEAND  AND  Bagbelkhand,  the  E.  comer 
of  the  triangular  plateau  of  Central  India,  have  an  area  of 
24,400  6q.  m.  To  W,  the  Betwa,  and  its  tributary  the 
Dhasan,  and  in  the  centre  the  Ken,  flow  N.  to  the  Jumna ; 
to  K  the  Son  flows  to  the  Ganges  at  the  foot  of  the  Kalmor 
the  continuation  of  the  Viodhya  mountains.  Between  these  and 
Fanna  range  is  the  8.  Tons,  flowing  N.  to  the  Ganges.  The 
country  is  more  remarkable  fOr  its  mineral  thaii  for  its  agricul- 
tural wealth ;  diamonds  and  iron  have  been  worked  fitfully. 
The  early  Oond  possessora  were  supplanted  by  the  Chandel 
Rajpoots,  with  their  noble  irr^tion  and  fortification  works, 
till  in  1 183  Parmal  Deo,  twentieth  in  succession  from  Chandra 
Varma,  the  founder,  was  defeated  by  Prithvi  R^a  of  I>elhL 
After  Uusalman  invasion  had  added  to  the  anarchy,  the  Boon- 
delas,  of  the  Gamha  tribe  of  Rtypoots,  seized  the  coimtry  at  the 
close  of  the  14th  century,  and  ruled  it  from  Mahoni  Under 
the  treaty  of  Baseein,  the  British  Government  obtained  Boon- 
dela  territory  (N.W.  Province)  and  supremacy  in  1818.  Of  31 
States  in  Boondelkhand,  Oorcha  or  Tehree,  Buttia,  and  Sump- 
thur  alone  have  formal  treaties  with  the  British  Government ; 
the  others  are  bound  by  deeds  of  fealty  and  obedience.  Bagbel> 
khand  comprises  Bew^,  Nagode,  Maihar,  Sohawal,  and  Eotee, 
of  which  the  first  only  is  held  under  treaty.  Surveys  for  a 
system  of  railway  lines,  chiefly  as  prev^tives  of  iamine,  ara 
being  made  in  Boondelkhand. 
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The  BritifiVi  districta  of  Ha]neerpoor,Jalaiin,  JhiuiBi,Lalitpoor, 
and  Bands,  which,  with  these  Stat«B,  comprise  Boondelkhand, 
have  been  described  in  detail  under  Nartk-Weitem  Pr<ttiince. 
The  whole  formed  Ptolemy's  kingdom  of  Pnwiflk^,  lying  to  S. 
of  the  Jumna,  with  Kanagora  or  Kaliiyar  as  chief  town. 

§  29.  *Jndorb  State,  or  Holkar's,  is  bounded  E.  hyNimar 
district,  Dhar  and  Dewaaa  States  ;  N.  by  Gwahor ;  W.  by  Dhar 
and  Burwani;  S.  by  Ehaiidesh  district.  Two  other  detached  por- 
tions lie  to  N.  around  Eampoora  and  Meliidpoor,  and  one  to  W. 
around  Dhie.  Area  of  whole,  8075  sq.  m.  Population,  700,000 
yielding  £500,000  to  the  Maharaja  Holkar  ("inhabitant  of 
Hoi,"  ancestral  village  on  Neera  in  Dekhan),  a  Maratha  of  the 
goat-herd  tribe.  The  S.  portion  lies  between  the  Satpoora  and 
Vindhya  ranges,  forming  a  section  of  the  Narbada  valley.  The 
N.  is  watered  by  the  Chambal.  The  centre  is  the  valley  of 
Mandl^sar.  The  Holkar  (Malwa)  railway  runs  from  Ehandwa 
on  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line  N.  for  86  m,  to  the  capital,  whence 
it  proceeds  N.  through  Neemach  to  Naseerabad  and  Ajmer. 
Indor©  (15,000),  capital  and  residence  of  Governor-General's 
Agent  for  all  Central  India  States,  founded  in  1770  by  Ahalya 
Bai,  the  able  queen,  in  place  of  Kampail,  former  capital,  18  m. 
8.E.  of  Indore,  on  left  bank  of  the  Katki  or  Kan  river  (1998 
ft.),  with  spacioiis  palace,  British  Residency  and  barracks,  opium 
establishineot,  cotton  mills,  Bt^koomar  college  for  Malwa  chie& 
and  Mission  of  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada.  Mhoir,  large 
cantonment  and  railway  station  on  Gambri  river  (2019  ft.), 
13  miles  S.  of  Indore.  Uandl^sar,  on  right  bank  of  Narbada, 
on  rout«  30  m.  S.  of  Mhow  to  Aseergarh.  Mehidpoor,  on 
right  bank  of  Seepra ;  on  the  opposite  bank  Sir  Thomas  Hislop 
defeated  Holkar  in  1817,  Bampoora  (1360ft.),  belowChittor 
mountains,  residence  of  Holkar  till  1820,  on  N.  bank  of  Taloyee. 
Barwai,  railway  station  on  the  Narbada,  with  English  achooL 
Other  towns  are  Khargaon,  Mah^ar,  and  Eanod. 

§  30.  *Dewass  and  Bagli  States,  N.E.  of  Indore. 
DewasB  is  divided  between  the  senior  branch  with  area  of 
1378  sq,  m.,  pop.  63,000,  and  rev.  £28,000,  and  the  junior, 
with  area  of  1198  sq.  m.,  pop.  59,000,  and  rev.  £32,500. 
Both  the  Baba  Sahib  and  Dada  Sahib  are  Tuar  R^poots  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  Dhar  chief;  they  live  in  the  capital  of 
same  name  (6000),  on  high  road  from  Indore  to  Gwalior  and 
Agra.  Ba^ll,  with  capital  of  same  name,  £.  of  Mhow,  near 
Kali  Smd  river.  Area,  300  sq.  m.  Popubtion,  18,000  yield- 
ing £6500  to  the  Thakoor,  a  Champawat  E^poot. 

§  31.  •GwALioE  State,  or  Sindia'e,  ia  in  detached  diatiicta, 
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of  which  Gwolior,  the  principal,  is  bounded  E.  by  Sagar  district 
and  Booudelkhaud ;  N.K  by  Agra  and  Etawab  with  the  Cham- 
bal  between ;  N.W.  b;  the  Chambal  separating  it  from  Eaiauli 
and  Bholpoor  ;  W.  by  Rtygarh,  Eotah,  and  Jhalswar  States; 
and  S.  by  Bhopaland  Dbar.  Area,  33,119  sq.  m.  Population, 
2,300,000  yielding  £1,200,000  to  Mahar^a  Sindia,  fourth 
deacendant  of  Banojee,  elipper-bearer  of  Bailee  Pcshwa,  and 
a  most  loyal  feudatoiy  of  Uie  Empresa,  aa  seen  in  his  whole 
career  since  1843.  His  titles  are  "Master  of  the  country, 
great  in  power,  high  in  prestige,  exalted  in  m^esty,  the  great 
man  of  the  age,  pillar  of  the  nobles,  the  great  I^ja,  R^a  of 
I^jas,  the  high  of  place,  Maharaja  Jay^i  Rao  Sindia  Bahadoor, 
the  victorious  of  the  period,  vassal  of  Her  M^esty  the  honoured 
and  exalted  Queen  of  England,"  1863.  Comprising  the  greater 
part  of  Malwa  the  State  is  a  plateau  sloping  gently  from  the 
Uandu  Bailee  of  the  Vindhyas  N.  or  N.E.  te  the  ChambaL 
ShaiEffarti  in  that  range  rises  te  2628  ft. ;  the  high  place  of 
Owalior  Boole  is  one  of  the  isolated  hills  on  N.E.  Between 
the  Narbada  on  S.  and  Chambal  on  N.  the  Sind,  Kuwari,  Asar, 
and  Sankh,  are  smaller  streams.  Imthe  S.W.  opium,  cotton, 
and  grain  are  largely  produced.  Ne'v  Ghrallor  or  Lashkar 
("the  camp")  (100,000),  opulent  city,  sprung  up  recently  round 
S.E,  skirt  of  OvaUor  Eock  on  site  of  Dudat  Bao's  first  encamp- 
ment, 67  m.  S.  of  Agra,  now  laOway  terminus  of  Sindia's  broad 
gauge  line  to  Agra ;  close  by  are  the  new  palaces,  Jai  Indar 
Bhawan,  and  a  smaller  pleasure  house  in  the  Phoolbagh,  or 
flower  park,  watered  by  the  Sour^kha,  of  which  the  Italian  Sir 
Michael  Filose  is  architect.  Old  Qwalior  (26,000),  town  at 
N.  angle  of  the  base  of  the  rock,  famous  for  its  singera  in 
■  Akbar's  time,  with  ruins.  G-walior  Fortreaa  is  the  fortified 
summit  of  asandstene  hill  (1010  ft),  2  m.  in  length,  with  area 
of  2000  acres,  over  which  Sindia's  orange  serpent-flag  flies,  but 
garrisoned  by  British  troops  since  1857,  when  the  sepoy  con- 
tingent and  local  troops  mutinied,  and  Sindia  and  his  great 
Minister,  Dinkar  Rao,  fled  to  Agra  on  the  approach  of  Tatia 
Topi.  The  fort  contains  J^  temples,  caves  with  colossal 
figures,  and  the  Hindoo  palace  of  Man  Singh;  these  are  all  that 
is  left  of  buildings  which  excited  Baber's  adioiration.  Morar 
(Umra),  large  British  cantonment  and  village  on  river  of  same 
name,  4  id.  E.  of  the  Rock,  with  residences  of  BHgadier-GeDeral 
and  civil  and  political  staff,  and  fine  barracks.  Faunlar,  12 
m.  to  S.W.,  and  Mahar^poor,  15  m.  to  N.W,  of  Gwalior,  where, 
on  the  same  day,  29th  December  1843,  battles  were  fought  by 
the  British,  the  former  onder  General  Grey,  the  latter  under 
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Sir  Hugh  Gongh ;  Lord  Ellenborough  made  of  the  captured 
guns  a  monument  at  Calcutta  to  eouuqemoraite  the  victories^ 
which  dehvered  the  present  Maharaja  when  a  child  from  his 
noblea.  Oojaln,  ancient  capital  of  Malwa,  one  of  the  7  BSCTed 
Hindoo  cities  and  first  meridian  of  their  geographers,  on  right 
bank  of  Seepra,  to  which  there  is  cow  a  branch  railway  from 
Fatehabad  on  the  Indore  and  Neemach  section  of  the  Malwa 
railway;  Sindia'a  capital  till  he  removed  N.  to  Gwalior, 
Ohandfiri,  105  m.  S.  of  Gwalior,  with  hill  fort,  a  great  city 
under  the  Delhi  emperors.  Neeniaoh,  BritiBh  cantoument 
near  Mewar  boundary  {1476  ft.),  station  onrwlway  from  Indore 
to  AJmer.  Maudesor,  80  m.  N.  of  Oojaiu,  where  treaty  of 
same  name  was  made  in  ISIS,  closing  the  Findaree  war. 

§  32.  ^Bhofal  State  is  bounded  E.  by  Sagar  district,  K. 
by  Sindia's  and  Dhar  States,  W.  hy  Sindia'a  and  Holkar'a 
States,  and  S.  by  the  Narbada  separating  it  from  the  Central 
Province  district  of  Hoshangabad.  Area,  S300  sq.  m.  Popu- 
lation, 775,000  yielding  £270,000  to  Shah  Jahan  B^un, 
descendant  of  an  Afghan  who  was  in  Aurangzeb'a  service,  end 
whose  house  has  always  been  actively  loyaL  The  Begam,  like 
her  mother,  encourages  female  education,  and  has  a  State 
railway  from  Hoshangabad,  and  Itarai  on  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula lise,  to  her  capital,  Bhopal,  with  waterworks,  hospital, 
and  schools;  outside  the  walls  is  the  palace  in  Fatehgarh  fort, 
near  a  large  artificial  lake.  Sbahjahanabad  is  a  new  suburb, 
with  Btreet  Eaisarganj,  named  after  the  Empress,  or  Eaisar-i- 
Hind.  Sehore,  on  the  Saven,  22  m.  S.W.  of  Bho[«l.  Bhilsa, 
town  26  m.  N.E.  of  Bhepal,  on  a  rock  with  fort,  remarkable  as 
the  centre  of  6  groups  of  Boodhist  topes  or  monuments  marking 
saered  spots,  of  whicn  Sanohi  ttupa  ia  the  greatest.  At  Sonari, 
8  m.  distant  from  Sanchi,  are  8  topes,  and  at  Bhojpoor  37,  of 
which  the  largest  is  66  ft.  in  diameter — all  of  the  age  between 
250  B.O.  and  the  first  Christian  century.  Baiseen,  hill  fort 
in  K,  50  m.  N.  of  Hoshangabad  on  Sagar  road,  capitulated 
to  Sher  Shah  in  1543. 

§33,  'Eight  Beopal  Agescy  States.  —  The  Bhopal 
Political  Agent  controls  also  Bf^sarh,  to  N.W, ;  area,  642 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  76,000  yielding  £35,000  to  the  Nawab,  a 
B^poot  who  became  Muhammadan,  though  claiming  descent 
from  Vikramaditya ;  capital  of  same  name  NarBiogaxh,  on 
W.  border  of  Bhopal,  with  capital  of  same  name ;  area,  720 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  88,000  yielding  £40,000  to  the  Raja,  an 
Omat  Bty'poot.  Eoorwai,  with  capital  of  same  name,  N, 
of  Bhopal;  area,  126  sq.  m.;  pop.  17,000  yielding  £10,000 
.  C.oogic 
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to  the  Nawab.  Uaksoodcuigarli,  on  ri^t  bank  of  Parbati, 
vith  capital  of  same  n^e,  held  from  Sisdia,  who  granted  it  to 
Colonel  Jean  Baptiste;  area,  81  aq.  m, ;  pop.  10,000  piling 
£3100  to  the  Riypoot  chief  KJlohipoor,  W.  of  Rtygarh; 
area.  204  sq.  m. ;  pop.  31,000  paying  £17,500  to  the  Etio, 
a  Ehichi  Et^jpoot  Baaoda,  N.K  of  Bhopal ;  area,  68  eq.  m. ; 
pop,  5500  paying  £1000  to  Nawab.  Mabotnedjnu'h,  from 
which  the  former  ia  an  ofiahoot,  N.  of  Bhilaa ;  area,  80  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  3000  paying  £700  to  the  Nawab.  Pathari,  ai^oining 
Sagar  district ;  area,  22  sq.  m. ;  pop.  4500  paying  £1200  to 
the  Nawab. 

§  34.  *Jaora,  Ratlau,  Sailaita,  aks  Seetauau  States 
form  the  Western  Malwa  Agency,  with  siz  small  chie&bips. 
Jaora,  on  W.  border  of  Malwa,  marching  with  the  Fart&bgarh 
State  of  R^pootana,  has  an  area  of  872  sq.  m.  and  pop.  of 
86,000  yielding  £80,000  to  the  Nawab,  of  an  Afghan  family 
eecured  in  posaession  of  the  State  after  the  Pindaree  wai.  Jaora 
contains  the  best  poppy-growing  lands  in  Malwa,  opened  up 
by  railway  from  Indore  K.  to  Neemach  and  Ajmer.  The  capital 
is  a  railway  station,  180  m.  from  Ehandwa,  on  Great  Indian 
Peniaei]la  liae.  Ratlam,  the  capital  of  which  ia  a  chief  opium 
mart  and  contains  a  central  college  (1577  ft.),  159  m.  from 
Ehandwa,  has  an  area  of  1200  sq.  m.  and  pop.  of  100,000 
yielding  £1 30,000  to  the  Baja,  who  is  of  the  Jodhpoor  E^poot 
family.  Rattan  Singh,  the  founder,  obttuned  the  State  from  the 
Emperor  Shah  Jahan,  and  gave  it  hia  own  name.  Sailana,  once 
part  of  Ratlam,  has  an  area  of  500  sq.  m.  and  pop.  of  27,000 
yielding  £12,140  to  the  Ri^a,  a  Bahtor  B^poot.  Seetamau, 
also  an  oSshoot  of  Ratlam,  has  an  area  of  350  sq.  m.  and  pop. 
30,000  yielding  £15,000  to  the  Raja,  a  Rahtor  Rajpoot. 

§  35.  *Bheel  Aoenct  States,  in  S.W.  coiner  of  Malwa, 
atljoining  Qoojarat  on  W.  and  Ehandesh  on  B.,  and  traversed  1^ 
the  Narbada.  Dhar,  with  capital  a  few  m.  W.  of  Mhow,  has 
an  area  of  2500  sq.  m.  and  pop.  of  160,000  paying  £80,000  to 
the  Rtga,  a  Tuar  Rjypoot.  Jhabooa  has  an  area  of  15,000 
sq.  m.  and  pop.  56,000,  chiefly  Bheels  (Bi]la  =  a  bow),  paying 
£22,500  to  the  Raja  of  the  Jodhpoor  house.  Thero  are  echools 
in  the  capital,  and  at  Thandla,  Ramchapoor,  and  Rauapoor. 
Barwanee,  wild  and  malarious  tract  on  left  bank  of  Narbada, 
with  area  of  2000  sq.  m.  and  pop.  35,000  paying  £8770  to 
the  Rana,  a  Se^odia  Rajpoot.  Ali  R^poor,  whose  Rana  is  of 
the  same  stock,  has  an  area  of  800  sq.  m.,  pop.  30,000,  and 
revenue  of  £1000 ;  capital,  Rtypoor.  Jobat,  a  wild  Iiilly  tract, 
hdd  1^  a  Bana  of  the  Jodhpoor  stoc^  -with  area  of  2'~ 
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m.,  pop.  8000,  and  rerenue  of  £1700.     Ghora  village  is  larger 

than  jobat,  the  capital.  Other  petty  States  are  Mathwar, 
Cbiltalda,  Rtlflvad,  Ratanmal,  Kathivara,  and  Anijhera. 
The  laat  is  S84  eq.  m.  in  extent,  and  containB  the  town  of 
Baeh,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Dhar,  near  vhich  are  Boodhist  caves 
(viharas)  of  the  6th  centiuy,  "the  homes  of  Hindoo  mendicante, 
whose  occupancy  of  them  is  shared  by  panthers,  which  appear 
to  come  and  go  vrithout  attempting  to  molest  their  fdlow- 
lodgers." 

The  Deputy  Bheel  Agency,  from  the  BritiBh  district  of  Uan- 
I>oor,  controls  Barwanee  (above)  Jumnia,  of  which  Kinyrod  is 
headquarters,  Bharoodpoora,  Kothide,  Chiktiabar,  Rtygarh,  and 
Garhi. 

§  36.  ♦RAOHOOOAnn  ahd  Paeon  States,  with  emaller 
cbie&hips,  are  controlled  from  Goona,  station  of  the  Central 
India  Horse,  on  hi^  road  from  Indore  to  Gwalior,  and  mid- 
way between  the  two.  These  States  are  small  in  area;  the 
first  is  tinder  a  Chouhan  lU^poot  Rt^a,  who  has  £3400  a  3'ear. 
The  R^a  of  Paron  has  £1200 ;  he  rebelled  in  1857,  but  after- 
wards gave  up  Tatia  Topi. 

§  37.  *BooMDELKHAND  Statbs  (Boondclas  =  Gaharwar 
RfUpoots,  from  hoond,  a  drop  of  blood  shed  by  their  ancestor 
Pancham  j  or  Bandelas,  from  bandi,  a  slave-girl)  are  con- 
trolled by  a  British  Political  Agent  from  the  cantonment  of 
Nowson?,  on  N.  between  Hameerpoor  district  and  Chatar- 
poor  State,  where  also  is  the  Rtukoomar  college,  established 
by  the  ohiefe  in  memory  of  Lord  Mayo.  Teliree  or  Orcha,  a 
jungly  and  thinly-peopled  State,  the  asylum  of  brigands  (dacoits), 
lies  to  S.  of  Jhansi  district,  with  which  it  is  intermixed ;  area, 
2000  sq.  m.,  and  pop."200,000  paying  £90,000  to  the  Maha- 
raja, the  oldest  of  the  Boondela  houses,  which  never  acknow- 
ledged a  superior  tiU  1817,  when  fealty  was  pledged  to  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Hastings.  Tehrl,  in  S.W.  comer,  with 
Tikamgarh  fiirt,  is  the  present  capital ;  40  m.  N.  imd  142  m. 
S.E.  of  Agra  is  the  old  capital.  Oroba,  on  the  Betwa,  with  fort 
and  palace  built  for  Jahangeer.  Datia,  ceded  by  the  Peshwa 
with  other  States  under  Bassein  treaty  in  1802,  is  bounded  K 
by  Jhansi,  and  on  other  sides  by  Gwalior  State.  Area,  820 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  185,000  paying  £10,000  to  the  Maharaja.  '  The 
capital,  of  same  name  (40,000),  stands  on  rocky  site,  on  Agra 
and  Sagar  road,  125  m.  S.  of  former ;  4  m.  ofif  is  a  curions 
cluster  of  Jain  temples.  Samthar,  surrounded  by  Jalaun 
and  Jhansi  districts  on  E.  and  S.,  and  by  Gwalior  on  N.  and 
W.,  has  an   area  of  174  sq.    m.  and  pop.  110,000  paying 
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^5,000  to  the  B^'a;  ca[Htal  of  some  name.  Panna,  the 
famoua  diamond  State,  on  the  tahleland  ahove  the  yindh3'an 
Ghats,  liee  S.  of  Banda,  and  N.  of  Dumoh  and  Jabalpoor  dis- 
tricts. Area,  2655  aq.  m. ;  pop.  185,000  paying  £50,000  to 
the  Mahar^a,  the  senior  Tepreaentatire  of  the  great  Chatar  SaL 
The  capital  (1300  ft.)  is  on  the  route  from  Jabalpoor  to  Eanda, 
169  m.  N.  of  fonner,  and  173  S.W.  of  Allahabad ;  it  ia  now 
in  rains,  but  has  a  spacious  palace  and  many  temples,  one  of 
which  contains  idok  of  Krishna  and  Lakshman,  whose  ejes  are 
said  to  be  diamonds  of  great  ralue.  On  N.£.  of  town  are  the 
"  Fanna  mines,"  but  the  moat  important  adamantiferous  tract 
extends  from  12  to  20  m.  N.E.,  and  is  worked  at  Eamarija, 
Brijpoor,  Bargari,  M^ra,  and  Etwa.  The  diamond  bed  proper 
is  a  conglomerate  belonging  geolo^cally  to  a  group  at  the  hose 
of  the  Lower  Bewahs,  distinguished  as  the  Panna  shales.  The 
rock  diggings,  twenty  niinutes'  walk  from  the  town,  cover  a 
surface  of  only  20  acres  on  a  low  flat  rising  ground  at  the  base 
of  the  slope  from  the  Kaimor  scarp ;  there  are  five  or  six  pits 
worked.  Colourless  diamonds,  of  the  first  water,  are  rare. 
The  revenue,  raised  by  a  tax  of  above  25  per  cent  on  the 
produce,  is  estimated  at  £12,000  a  year.  It  u  shared  \fj 
Oharkhaxi,  a  grain-producing  State  within  the  Hameerpoor 
district,  and  on  the  Dhaaan  which  separates  it  from  Orcho. 
Area,  275  sq.  m. ;  pop.  125,000  paying  £50,000  to  the  Maha^ 
r^a.  The  capital  is  picturesquely  situated  at  base  of  a  lofty 
hill,  with  fort  above  and  lake  below,  on  the  route  from  Gwalior 
to  Banda,  41  m.  W.  of  the  latter.  Bijawar,  at  foot  of  an  ad- 
vanced ridge  of  the  Vindhyas,  aland  poor  and  hilly,  lies  N.  of 
the  Dumoh  district.  Area,  920  sq.  m.;  pop.  105,000  p^ng 
£25,000  to  I^ja.  The  capital  is  70  m.  N.K  of  Sagar,  and  23 
S.  of  Ohatarpoor,  which  State  lies  S.  of  Hameerpoor  and  N. 
of  Dumoh  district,  between  the  Dha^tn  and  the  Ken,  in  a  hilly 
country  with  several  lakes.  Area,  1240  sq.  m. ;  pop.  175,000 
yielding  £26,000  to  R^'a,  a  Tuar  Eajpoot.  The  capital,  of  same 
name,  is  on  tiie  Banda-Sagar  route,  10  m.  N.E.  of  the  latter, 
with  ruins  of  the  palace  and  tomb  of  Ohatar  Sal,  after  whom  the 
town  ia  named.  Bt^nagar  was  the  former  capitaL  The  State 
used  to  be  famed  for  ite  swords.  AjaUrarli,  S.  of  Banda  dis- 
trict and  Oharkhari  State,  and  E.  of  Chatarpoor,  has  an  area 
of  340  sq.  m.  and  pop.  of  65,000  yielding  £22,500  to  the  I^ja, 
who  lives  at  Naushahr  at  N.  base  of  the  granite  and  sandstone 
rock  on  which  is  the  iamous  Ajaigarh  Port  (1344  it.)  ("  un- 
conquerable fort "  or  "  Aja's  fort "),  fronted  by  Bihouta  hill, 
which  commands  it     Ajaig&rh  Fort  is  16  m.  from  Kaliigar, 
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and,  like  that,  is  as  old  as  the  9th  centurj.  The  plat«au  is 
covered  with  exquisitely  carved  reniaioB  of  Jain  temples,  some 
of  them  obscene  and  now  inhabited  I^  snakes  and  baboons. 
In  1809  a  BritiBh  force  took  Raghauli  heights,  8  m.  N.W., 
Bihouta  and  Ajaigarh  from  the  marauder  Lakshman  Dawa,  and 
restored  it  to  the  Boondela  R^a,  whose  house  remained  faithftil 
in  1857.  Baonee  (BawMn  *"  52  villages"),  a  poor  land  over- 
run by  bindweed,  and  the  only  Muhammadan  State  in  Boondol- 
khand,  lies  near  Ealpee  in  the  doab  between  the  Jumna  and 
Betva,  surrounded  by  British  districts  except  on  S.  Area,  127 
sq.  m. ;  pop,  25,000  paying  £10,000  to  the  Nawab,  who  re- 
sides at  Esdaura.  Baronda  (or  Beeigarfa,  or  Ftithar  Kacbar, 
from  former  ct^tals),  S.  and  E.  of  Banda  district,  with  capital 
in  a  difficult  pass  on  the  Banda-Bewah  route,  35  m.  S.K  of 
former.  The  State  is  partly  below,  but  cUefly  above  the  Ghats. 
Area,  230  sq.  m. ;  pop.  15,000  yielding  £2800  to  the  Raja, 
a  Rt^bansi  R^poot.  Bareela,  in  Hameerpoor  district,  with 
capital  42  m.  from  Hameerpoor  town,  and  25  m.  S.  of  Katpee, 
has  an  area  of  35  sq.  m.  and  pop  7000  paying  £3000  to  the 
R^a.  Alipoora,  between  Hameerpoor  N.  and  B.,  and  Jhansi 
W,,  has  an  area  of  86  sq.  m,  and  yields  £6000  to  Rao,  Kan- 
yadhana,  a  wild  traet  W.  of  the  Betwa  and  S.W.  of  Orcha; 
area,  84  sq,  m, ;  pop.  16,000  paying  £2000  to  the  R^a. 
Haaihtbya  Jageere,  originally,  as  the  name  signifies,  eight 
appanages,  to  S.  of  Jhansi,  into  which  the  Orcha  chief  divided 
'  Baragaon,  for  his  sons ;  four  of  these  renuun,  Bhoorwai, 
18  sq.  m. ;  pop.  8000  paying  £1200  to  the  Dewan.  BiJDer, 
40  m.  G.  of  Jhansi,  27  sq.  m. ;  pop.  and  rev.  as  above.  Tori 
Fathipoor,  36  sq.  m. ;  pop.  10,000 ;  rev.  £3000.  Paliail 
Banka,  4  sq.  m. ;  pop.  5000  paying  £500.  The  Kallnjar 
Ohaub^  are  the  petty  States  assigned  in  1 81 2  to  the  members 
of  the  family  of  Ghaub^  Kam  Kishn,  Chatar  Sal's  governor 
of  Kalinjar  Fort,  vho  seized  it  for  himself  after  resisting  the 
Uaratha  ten  yeaia'  siege  by  Ali  Bahadoor.  The  estates  lie 
to  E.  of  the  fort,  and  are  Paldeo,  Tiraon,  Bhaiaatinda, 
EUunta  Bad  Ola ;  Kamta  is  a  famous  centre  of  Hindoo  pil- 
grims as  an  abode  of  Bams,  in  the  Cbitrakot  tract,  where  the 
sacred  streams  Paisani  and  Mandagni  meet ;  Nal^oa,  Bebal, 
Jlgnee,  Jasaoo,  Lushaasi,  Pahra.  Other  petty  States  are 
Behut,  Behrl,  Gaurihar,  and  GHraull 

§  38.  ♦Baqhblkhand  States,  five  in  number,  are  divided 
from  those  of  Boondelkhand  on  the  E.  roughly  by  the  line  of 
East  India  Railway  from  Allahabad  to  Jabalpoor.  They  lie 
between  Ohntia  Ifagpoor  on  E.,  lUirzapoor  and  Allahabad  dis- 
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tricte  on  S.,  Boondelkband  aud  Jabalpoor  on  W^  and  Bilas- 
poor  and  Mandla  districts  of  Central  Province  on  S.  The 
Baghel  Iti^poots  are  bo  named  from  Bheelagar  or  Beeag  Deo, 
vko  left  Goojarat  in  580  and  conquered  the  country  from  Eal- 
pee  to  Ghandalgarh,  to  which  hia  son  added  RewaH,  calling  the 
whole  Baghelkhand. 

Bewah  (with  Sohagpoor),  the  most  E.  and  important  State, 
rises  from  the  Ganges  valley  in  three  plateaux  resting  on  the 
Sundacbal,  Panna,  and  Eaimor  hills,  druned  by  the  S.  Tons, 
Beher,  aud  Biland..  The  Son,  receiving  the  Mahanadi,  flows 
trom  the  S.  through  the  State  N.E.  into  Mirzapoor  district ; 
its  basin  is  aa  yet  unexplored.  The  State  is  rich  in  minerals 
and  furests  ;  coal  of  the  Palamau  field  is  found  at  Umaria,  34 
m.  from  Kutnee  nulwa;  station  Area,  13,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
2,100,000  yielding  £250,000  to  the  Mahar^a.  The  capit^ 
of  same  name,  and  fort  founded  in  1618,  is  131  m.  S.W.  of 
Allahabad ;  residence  of  Political  Agent  The  chief  resides  at 
Govindgarh  palace  to  S.  Sutna  is  the  principal  railway  etatinn, 
nearly  midway  between  Allahabad  and  Jabalpoor,  118  m.  NJl. 
of  latter.  From  Sutna  a  road  22^  m,  to  Bela  joins  the  great 
Dekhanroadleadiugto. Bewah.  E.  near  Sonriveris  Chandrehi 
village  with  mounds,  ruins  of  palace  and  £ne  Saivic  temple, 
In  the  Kumor  range  the  most  important  passes,  begtnniDg 
from  that  pierced  by  the  Jabalpoor  Railway,  are  Sunai  Ghat 
and  Badanpoor  Pass,  from  which  old  roads  branch  8.  and  S.K 
towards  the  Central  Frovioce  and  Orissa,  lined  in  some  places, 
as  at  Gurgi,  by  ancient  remains. 

JTagodh,  on  E.  border  of  Bewah  and  W.  of  Panna. 
Area,  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  80,000  paying  £15,000  to  the  R^a. 
The  capital,  W.  of  Sutna  railway  station,  is  also  a  British 
cantonment  on  the  route  by  Rewah  from  Sagar  to  Allahabad, 
110  m.  N.W.  of  Jabalpoor.  The  Raja's  fort  (1099  ft.)  is  on 
the  Amran  tributary  of  the  S.  Tons.  The  State  is  traversed 
by  the  East  India  lUilwf^.  Ualhax,  N.  of  Jabalpoor  district. 
Area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  75,000  paying  £7420  to  the  Btya. 
The  capital  te  a  railway  station  (Maihar),  97  m.  N.E.  of  Jabal- 
poor on  the  route  by  Rewah  to  Allahabad.  Stihawal,  N. 
of  N^h.  Area,  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  55,000  paying  £7000  to 
the  Rais.  The  capital,  with  mined  fort,  is  on  the  Satni  river 
(1059  ft.),  168  m.  S.W.  of  Allahabad.  Kothi,  the  capital  of 
which  is  66  m.  S.E.  of  Banda  on  the  route  to  Rewah,  has  an 
area  of  100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  35,000  paying  £5000  to  tb»  Rais. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

THE  OBNTEAL  PKOVINOE. 

%  1.  Size.  §  2.  Position,  Physical  Divisions,  HountaiDS,  Rirera,  Bsd 
Lakes,  g  3,  Products,  Trade,  and  Kailwaya.  |  *.  Land  Tanute* 
and  Taxation,    g  6.  Tba  People  and  Digtricts. 

Eighteen,  JHstrieU. 
e  6.  Nagpoor.  g  7.  Bhandara.  §  8.  Chanda.  g  9.  Wardha.  g  10. 
BaUghat.  g  11.  Baipoor.  g  12.  Bilaspocir.  §13.  Sambalpoor. 
g  H.  Uandla.  g  15.  Seoni.  g  16.  Jabalpoor.  g  17-  Damoh. 
gl8.  Sagar.  g  10,  Naisingpoor.  g  20.  Chludwara.  g2I.  Hosh- 
augabad.     g  22.  Betool.    g  S3.  Nimar. 

'Fifteen,  Slates. 
g  24.  'Baatar.    g  25.  'Karoud  and  Makrai.    g  26.  *Twelve  diatteesgarli 
Stat«a. 

§  1,  Size. — The  Central  Provinces  were  formed  into  one  Pro- 
rinoe  under  a  Chief  Conumasioner  by  Lord  Canning  in  1861, 
out  of  the  Sagar  and  Narbada  diatrictfl  of  the  K.W.  Province, 
of  the  Nagpoor  country  on  the  disappearance  of  the  Bhonsla 
Maratba  kingdom,  and  of  territories  on  the  fringe  of  Oriaaa, 
Madras,  Telingana,  and  Bombay.  The  new  Province  i^  larger 
than  I1»ly,  with  somewhat  less  than  half  ita  population,  -having 
a  total  area  of  113,042  sq.  m.  and  population  of  11,505,149. 
Its  capital,  Nagpoor  city,  ia  almost  equidistant  &om  Calcutta, 
Bomhaj,  and  Madras,  and  is  on  the  direct  line  of  railway, 
graduaUj  being  completed,  between  the  two  first.  Along  with 
Berar  to  the  W.  the  Central  Province  will  one  day  be  admlnistra- 
tively  united  with  Bombay,  to  which,  geographically,  it  is  moat 
allied.  The  home  to  which  the  non-Aryan  tribes,  Eolarian  and 
Dravidian,  were  driven  by  Aryan  invaders,  ia  Gondwana,  the 
Satpoora  plateau.  It  is  the  varied  meeting-place  of  languages 
and  civilisations;  Maratha  prevaik  in  S-W.,  Hindee  in  N., 
Ooriva  in  K,  and  Tamil  in  S.     Long  devastated  bv  the  Maran 
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thas,  and  eiposed  to  famiiie  and  oTei-assefisment  of  the  land-tax 
even  under  British  rule,  the  18  diBtricta  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vince and  the  15  Feudatory  States  have  had  a  Bcanty  population. 
But  since  the  establishment  of  a  detailed  and  vigorous  local 
adminiatration  in  1861  the  population  has  grown  nearlj^one- 
half,  and  cultivation,  mining,  trade,  and  edncation,  have  rapidly 
extended. 

5  2.  PoerrioN  and  PHYaicAi,  Divisions: — The  OeDtral 
ProTinoe,  the  old  Gondwitna,  is  bounded  S.E.  by  N.  Madras 
and  Orissa ;  N.E.  by  Chutia  Nagpoor,  Baghelkhand,  and  Boon- 
delkhand  States  and  districts;  N.W.byMalwaStatee;  andS.W. 
by  Khandeah,  Berar,  and  Haidarabad  State,  Of  a  total  bound- 
ary of  2700  m.,  only  160  march  with  ordinaiy  British  districts 
at  Khandesh.  The  Province  lies  between  17°  60'  and  24°  27' 
N.  lat,  and  76°  and  85°  15'  E.  long.,  with  an  extreme  breadth 
N.  to  S.  of  500  m.,  and  length  E.  to  W.  of  600  m.  Of  the 
total  area,  84,208  sq.  m.  is  occupied  by  British  districts,  having 
a  popidatioD  of  9,805,149;  and  29,112  sq.  m.,  or  one-fourth, 
by  Feudatory  States,  with  a  population  of  about  1,700,000. 
Koughly,  the  Province  may  be  said  to  fonn  a  series  of  3  ter- 
raced plateaux  between  the  Ganges  and  Godavari  valleys.  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  N.  there  is  first  the  Vlndhyan  Plateau,  on 
which  the  Sagar  and  Dumoh  districts  lie  parcel.  Then  comes 
the  Narbada  Valley,  in  which  are  the  districts  of  Jabalpoor, 
Narsisgpoor,  Hoshangabad,  and  part  of  Nimar ;  the  other 
part  lies  in  the  Tapti  valley.  Then  follows  the  main  tableland, 
the  Satpoora  Plateau  rising  to  2000  ft,  on  which  are 
Mandla,  Balaghat,  Seoni,  Obindwara,  and  Betool  districts.  To 
tlie  S.  of  all  is  the  great  Nagpoor  Plain,  formed  by  the 
Wardha  and  Waenganga  valleys,  in  which  are  the  districts  of 
Nagpoor,  Waidha,  Bhandara,  and  Chanda,  ending  in  a  mass  of 
hill  and  forest  probably  the  wildest  and  the  least  known  part 
of  the.  Peninsula,  in  which  chiefly  are  the  Feudatory  States. 
Eastward,  and  below  the  Ghata,  is  the  Ohatteeegarh  Plain 
("thirty-six  forts"),  a  low  plateau  of  red  soil,  containing 
Eaipoor  and  Bilaspoor  districts,  the  "  land  of  threshing  floors  " 
(kkalatUt)  to  the  Banjara  traders,  whose  pack  cattle  cany 
off  its  surplus  grain  till  superseded  by  the  advancing  rmlway. 
Farther  E.,  Sambalpoor  district,  on  the  Mahanadi,  pierces  into 
Bengal,  from  which  it  was  formerly  administered.  Sunning 
E.  to  W.  600  m.,  the  Satpoora  plateau  forms  the  true  barrier 
between  Northern  or  Aryan,  and  Southern  or  Dravidian  India ; 
between  Hindustan  on  N.  and  Maharashtra  and  the  Dekhan 
on  the  S.W.  and  S.     The  range  extends  W.  to  the  W.  coast, 
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Arom  Amarkantak.  That  lofty  plateau  gives  birth  to  the 
ITarbada,  which  for  200  m.  winda  among  the  Mandla  hills, 
passes  through  the  rocky  gorge  known  aa  the  marble  locks  of 
Jabalpoor,  and  thence  flows  W,  in  ite  own  yalley  between  the 
Vindhyan  and  Satpoora  ranges  to  the  Gulf  of  Kambay.  The 
Mahanadi  flows  from  the  Baatar  lulls,  which  close  in  Chat- 
teesgarh  plain  to  S. ;  receives  its  first  great  aflluent,  the  Seonath, 
a  little  a,boTe  Seorinarain,  and  flows  past  Sambalpoor  town  to 
Sonpoor,  Cuttak,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  The  Waen^anea, 
from  the  Seoni  (jatean,  drains  the  S.  slopes  of  the  Satpooras  into 
the  Wardha,  which  it  joins  60  m.  below  Chanda  town;  in  its 
course  of  350  m.  it  receivos  the  Thanwar  E.  of  Keolari ;  turn- 
ing S,  it  passes  through  a  gorge  into  the  Nagpoor  plain,  and 
flows  throngb  Balaghat,  Bhandara,  and  Chanda  districts.  The 
■WBrdia,  rising  in  the  Satpooras  70  m.  N.W.  of  Nagpoor  city, 
separates  the  Province  from  Berar  and  Haidarabad ;  near  Chanda 
town,  190  m.  from  its  source,  it  receives  the  Paenganga,  which 
drains  E.  and  S.  Berar ;  64  m.  lower  it  is  joined  by  the  Waen- 
ganga,  and  the  united  stream,  named  Franbeeta,  flows  on  for 
60  m.  to  the  Godavari  at  Sironcha.  Of  the  900  m.  course 
of  the  Godavari  from  Bombay  Nasik  to  the  Madras  seaport  of 
Coconada,,it  borders  the  Central  Province  to  S.W.  for  150  m. ; 
from  the  Wardha  falls,  near  Hinghanghat  cotton  mart,  its 
course  is  compared  by  Sir  R.  Temple  to  that  of  the  Bhine, 
especially  where  it  br^s  through  the  Eastern  Ohats  (2500 
ft.)  from  its  junction  with  the  Sabari,  its  breadth  of  from  1  to 
2^  m.  being  contracted  into  a  narrow  and  very  deep  channel  for 
a  course  of  20  m.  In  the  E.  and  S.,  in  Bhandara  and  Chanda, 
are  fine  lakes;  the  largest,  Nawagaon,  is  17  m.  ia  cu-cum- 
ference,  with  a  depth  of  90  ft  in  some  places. 

5  3.  Peoduots,  Trade,  and  Kailways, — The  Central 
Province  possessce  eight  separate  coal  -  fields  —  at  Bandar, 
'Wardha,  Warora  or  Ohanda,  Kainaram,  and  Siugareni  in 
the  Godavari  valley ;  at  Shahpoor  in  the  Befool  district ;  and  at 
Mohpani,  Tawa,  and  Pench  in  the  Satpoora  regioa  The 
Wardha  field  is  the  N.  extremity  of  a  vast  tract  of  Gondwana 
rocks  extending  for  285  m.  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Wardha,  Pranheeta,  and  Godavari  basins,  containing 
2525  million  tons,  of  which  1714  million  are  available,  as 
estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey.  The  Warora  coal  is 
deficient  in  fixed  carbon  and  combustible  volatile  gases. 
Government  has  spent  a  very  large  snm  in  exploring  and  test- 
ing the  Warora  field,  from  which  a  branch  railway  conveys  the 
coal  45  m.  to  Wardha  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line. 
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The  out-tum  in  1879-80  was  32,100  tons,  bnt  it  ia  expected 
to  be  10,000  tone  a  month.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Oompanj  have  contracted  for  50,000  tons  a  year  at  Rs.  5  (lOa.) 
a  ton  at  the  pifa  mouth.  At  Mohpani,  95  m.  S.W,  of  Jabal- 
poor,  the  "  Nerbudda  Coal  and  Iron  Company"  raised  13,500 
tons,  and  is  worked  with  success ;  the  fuel  is  sold  to  the  Qreat 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  at  Es.  10  per  ton,  or  considerably 
above  the  price  of  Baneeganj  and  Karharbari  coals,  and  of 
English  coal  landed  at  Bombay,  because  of  the  cost  of  carriage. 
The  State  Forests  cover  12^  millions  of  acres,  or  19,666  sq.  m., 
of  which  25o5  are  first,  and  16,850  second  clasA  reserves.  In 
the  N.  the  Province  has  been  almost  denuded  of  forests ;  in  the 
S.,  especially  in  the  hill  States,  which  look  down  on  the  Nagpoor 
and  Chatteesgarh  plains,  the  population  is  scanty,  and  the 
destruction  of  trees  has  been  stopped.  The  Nagpoor  plain  U  a 
great  rice  field,  with  4  millions  of  acres  under  that  crop ;  the 
Narbada  country,  a  wheat  field  covering  3j  miULons  of  acres. 
Other  food  grains  are  raised  on  6  millions  of  acres,  oil-seeds  on 
11  milliouB,  and  cotton  on  less  than  1  million.  Thirteen  millions 
of  acres,  or  85  per  cent  of  the  whole  cultivated  area,  are  under 
food  grains.  The  annual  rainfall  is  45  inches.  There  are  no 
canals,  At  Nagpoor  city  there  is  a  model  farm.  .There  are 
manufactures  of  cotton  in  mills  at  Nagpoor,  and  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  wool  privately  throughout  the  Province,  also  of  iron,  brass, 
pottery,  and  leather.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  Pro- 
vince, of  cotton,  grain,  and  cloth,  is  registered  at  about 
3J  million  pounds  annually,  and  of  the  imports  at  4^,  in  salt, 
sngar,  and  English  piece  goods,  chiefly  from  and  to  Bombay 
and  the  N.W.  Province.  The  great  granary  of  the  Chattees- 
garh  plain  is  being  opened  up  by  a  State  railway  from  Nagpoor, 
95  m.  K,  to  Amgaon,  with  branch  to  Toomsar  from  Dowhali 
junction,  Nandgaon,  and  Dongarghar  (126  m.),  Bilaspoor  (256  ' 
m.),  and  ultimately  on  the  5-6  gauge  to  the  East  Indian 
line  at  Barakar  or  Seetarampoor  for  Calcutta.  The  imports 
into  the  Province  in  1880-81  were  rained  at  X3,887,520  and 
the  exports  at  a  little  less. 

§  4.  Land  Tenukbb  and  Taxation. — Almost  every  form 
of  tenure  which  exists  in  India  is  to  be  found  in  this  central  meet- 
ing-place of  its  races  and  languages.  (1)  The  feudal  system 
prevails  in  the  case  of  the  chiefs  who  hold  their  estates  on  the 
two  conditions  of  loyalty  and  good  administration.  The  author- 
ity which  they  exercise  is  of  a  somewhat  absolute  character, 
sentences  of  death  alone  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner.     The  succession  to  these  chie&hipa  follows  OTdi- 
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narily  the  law  of  primogeniture,  but  in  each  case  the  Bucceasbn 
requires  the  approval  of  GoTemoient.  (2)  Among  ordinal; 
landed  proprietors,  non  -  feudatory  chie&,  known  locally  as 
Zameendars,  occupy  the  most  prominent  position.  The  estates 
are  held  by  single  proprietors  who  have  usually  been  in  poBH»- 
uou  for  many  generations,  and  succession  is  gOTemed  by  the 
law  of  primogeniture.  The  junior  branches  of  the  family  are 
entitled  to  maintenance,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  is 
ruled  by  custom,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  share  in  the 
estate,  as  the  Hindoo  lav  of  inheritance  does  not  apply.  The 
absolute  proprietary  right  of  the  chief  proprietor  called  "  Za- 
meendar"  is  only  so  far  limited,  that  in  individual  villages  on 
inferior  proprietary  right  may  have  been  acquired  by  a  heredi- 
tary farmer  and  an  absolute  occupancy  title  by  a  hereditary 
tenant.  Such  cases  are  exceptional.  The  Talookdaree  estates, 
called  also  in  this  Province  Tahutdaree,  are  held  hy  single 
proprietors,  and  succession  usually  fallows  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture. In  comparison  with  Zameendaree  tenures  they  are 
generally  of  recent  origin,  and  therefore  the  villages  included  in 
the  estates  are  often  held  by  inferior  proprietors  on  permanent 
tenure,,  who  are  perfectly  protected  from  interference,  so  long 
as  they  make  the  prescribed  annual  payment  to  the  superior 
proprietor.  This  payment  is  a  certain  percentage  over  the  fixed 
Government  assessment.  Cultivators  hold  on  the  same  condi- 
tions absolutely  as  in  ordinary  Malgoozoree  villages.  (3)  Most 
.  of  the  estates  in  the  Province  are  held  on  what  b  known  as  the 
"  Malgoozaree "  tenure.  The  estate,  whether  the  property  of 
one  or  many  owners,  is  always  managed  by  a  single  proprietor, 
and  the  land  is  held  chiefly  by  cultivators  whose  rents  are 
thrown  into  a  common  stock.  The  profits  are  divided  or  the 
losses  made  up  with  reference  to  the  respective  shares  of  the 
different  proprietors.  The  ancient  proprietary  land  in  cultiva- 
tion by  the  owners  themselves,  and  known  as  "  Seer,"  is  either 
held  and  cultivated  by  the  proprietors  according  to  their 
shares  or  is  cultivated  in  common.  If  any  proprietor  takes  up 
extra  land  he  pays  regular  reut  thereon,  which  is  thrown  into 
the  same  stock  with  his  cultivator's  rents.  When  disputes 
occur  a  regular  division  takes  place,  and  the  whole  lands  of  the 
village  come  to  be  divided  and  held  in  severalty  according  to 
shares,  the  tenure  becoming  Putteedaree.  When,  however,  a 
body  of  proprietors  has  gone  so  far,  the  tendency  in  the  Pro- 
vince is  to  separate  altogether,  and  by  complete  partition  to 
constitute  the  several  portions  separate  estates.  The  estates 
which  are  held  from  Government  revenue-free  and  at  tt  quit-, 
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rent  are  usually  on  the  Malgoozaree  tenure  and  require  no 
separate  description.  (4)  The  case  of  purehaseis  of  waste  lands 
is  exceptional.  Tlieir  proprietary  title  is  absolute,  and  thej  are 
subject  to  no  future  revenue  assessment.  In  the  districts 
63,068  sq.  m.  are  settled  for  30  jears  or  upwards,  and  the 
leases  will  expire  is  June  1897  ;  while  6843  sq.  m.  are  settled 
for  10  years  and  under  30,  the  leases  expiring  in  June  1888. 
The  land  revenue  amounted  to  £623,491  in  1860-81,  and  the 
gross  revenue  to  £1,503,034. 

TAEIBTIBS  of  TeNDEE  held  DIRBCT  FBOBt  QOVBENKKNT. 
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Vasieties  07  Tenure  not  held  direct  fboh  Govebnhemt. 
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§  5.  The  People  and  Districts. — Gonrtwana  was  left 
qiiietly  to  the  E.  1^  Bucceeaive  inTadera  of  the  Dekhan,  who 
followed  the  Narbada  valley  through  the  Nimar  paas,  com- 
manded by  Aseergarh  fort.  The  Central  Province  had  no 
history  till  the  Bhonelas,  one  of  the  four  great  Maratha  dynas- 
ties, of  which  Sindia,  Holtar,  and  the  Gaekwar  of  Earoda 
represent  the  other  three,  made  Nagpoor  their  capital  in  1743. 
Before  that  time  the  legendary  Bama  traversed  the  forest  of 
Dandaka,  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Oodavari,  to  a  hermit  at 
Ramtek,  near  Nagpoor.  The  lunar  race  of  Rajpoots,  called 
Haihayas,  held  Jabalpoor,  while  the  Pram^ras  of  Malwa  roled. 
Nagpoor.  After  the  Qauli  shepherd  kings  had  reigned  from  Deo- 
garh,  the  Gond  dynasty  became  powerful  and  great  from  the  16th 
centuiy  till  the  Maratha  wave  swept  away  the  feudal  civilisation, 
which  had  flourished  subject  only  to  the  distant  supremacy  of 
the  Delhi  emperors,  and  ruined  the  peaceful  peasantry.  In 
1818,  on  the  deposition  of  Apa  Sahib,  the  British  annexed  the 
Sagar  and  Narbada  territories,  and  managed  the  Bhousla  Nag- 
poor till  1830,  during  the  minority  of  Baghoji  III.  On  his  death 
in  18S3  after  refusing  to  adopt  a  snccessor,  the  State  became 
British,  and  remained  quiet,  though  restless,  during  1857. 

The  census  of  1881  shows  an  increase  since  1872  from 
8,173,824  to  about  9,800.000  in  the  Districts,  and  from 
1,049,710  to  about  1,700,000  in  the  States.  The  total  in- 
crease is  about  2,300,000,  or  25  per  cent,  consisting  of  nearly 
20  per  cent  increase  in  the  Districts,  and  nearly  60  per  cent  ^ 
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The  chief  executive  authority  in  the  Central  Province  is  the 
Chief  CommiBsioner  aud  Agent  to  the  Govemor-GeDeTal  since 
1861.  The  Chief  Commissioner  is  assisted  bj  a  Secretaiy  with 
an  Asustant,  a  Judicial  Commissioner,  a  Sanitary  CommissioneT 
and  Deputy  Surgeon -General,  a  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
and  four  Commissioners  of  Revenue  and  Circuit,  an  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  and  Prisons,  an  Inspector-General  of  Educa- 
tion, a  Conservator  of  Foreata,  and  an  Inspector -General  of 
BegistratiDn,  who  is  also  Commissioner  of  Excise  and  Stamps. 
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§  6.  Naopoor  DiBTBiOT  (the  name  of  this  countt;,  as  well 
as  of  Chutia  Nagpoor  to  £.,  testifying  to  the  serpent-irorship  of 
the  Oonds  with  their  Nagbajisi  or  serpent-descended  chiefs) 
is  bounded  E.  by  Bhandara,  N".  by  Chindwara  and  Seoni,  W.  by 
Berar,  and  S.W.  by  Wardha.  It  is  an  irregular  triangle,  with 
the  base  resting  on  Bhandara  and  apex  on  Berar  Area,  3786 
Bq.  m.  Population  (1872),  631,109.  Thrw  hill  ranges  occur, 
spurs  of  the  Satpooraa ;  one  chain  forms  the  N.  border ;  a  second, 
the  8.W.,  risea  to  KharW  hill  (2000  ft.),  and  the  third  runs 
between  the  two  from  N.  to  S.,  culminating  in  Pilkapar  (1899 
ft.),  and  dividing  the  district  into  two  unequal  plains.  The 
W.  plain  slopes  to  the  Wardha  river,  which  Beparates  it  ii«m 
E.  Berar,  and  ia  watered  by  its  affluents  the  Jam  and  ISaA&r. 
The  larger  E.  plain  elopes  to  the  Waenganga,  which  receives  the 
Eanh&D,  swollen  by  its  tributaries  tite  Pench,  Eolar,  Wana, 
Soor,  and  Bor ;  to  S.E.  are  the  isolated  Haldolee  hilla  (1300 
ft),  and  N.E.  SeetapaJiar  (U33  ft.),  in  Bamtek,  with  fort 
and  temples  curving  round  a  lake  and  groves.  The  district 
belonged  to  the  Gond  kingdom  of  Deogarh,  whose  greatest 
Bovereign,  Bakht  Buland,  founded  its  capital  (a.d.  1700),  and 
the  widow  of  whose  son  called  in  Raghoji  Bhonsla  from  Berar, 
who  gradually  reduced  all  Deogarh.  After  Asgye  and  Argaon 
Kaghoji  II.  received  a  British  Resident ;  the  orientalist,  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  had  previously  resided  two  years  at  Nagpoor  on  a 
political  mission.  Under  Apa  Sahib,  his  nsurping  nephew,  the 
Resident  was  besieged  on  Seetabaldi  hill  in  1817 ;  Apa  Sahib 
fled,  and  the  countiy  was  administered  till  1830  when  Raghoji 
III.  came  of  age.  It  lapsed  to  the  paramount  power  in  1853. 
In  June  1 857  the  mutiny  of  the  irregular  cavalry  was  prevented 
by  timely  intelligence  given  through  Rev.  8.  Hislop,  Free  Church 
Missionary.  Magpoor  (90,000),  on  the  Nag  stream,  capital  of 
the  Central  Provioce,  520m.  N.E.  of  Bombay.  OnN.  andW.is 
the  suburb  and  civil  station  of  Seetabaldi,  with  Takli,  prettily 
wooded  and  surrounded  by  gardens  and  tanks ;  in  the  centre  is 
the  hill  with  fort.  The  old  Residency,  where  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner  lives,  is  in  extensive  grounds.  Headquarters  of  Scottish 
Free  Church  Mission  in  civil  station,  and  native  city;  also  at 
Kamthi  and  Bhandara.  The  Nakarkhana  gate  marks  the  site 
of  the  Bhonsla  palace,  burned  down  in  1864,  with  its  fine  black 
basalt,  profiisely  ornamented  with  wood-carving.  The  cruciform 
tomb  of  the  great  Raghoji,  and  those  of  the  other  Bhonslas, 
and  also  the  Qonda,  are  in  the  Sukrawari  quarter  to  8.  of  city. 
EamtM(52,000),  cantonment  and  town,  9  m.  N.E.  of  Nagpoor, 
on  right  bank  of  Kanhan  river,  below  its  junction  with  the  Pench 
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and  Kolar,  covering  7  sq.  m. ;  a  firet-class  brigade  commaDd 
under  Madras,  and  a  proeperous  mart  eince  its  eetablisbmeiit 
by  General  Adams  in  1821.  TJmrer  (12,000),  28  m.  S.E.  of 
Nagpoor,  sloping  to  the  Amb  stream,  noted  for  its  manu&ctures 
of  very  fine  cotton  cloth  vith  silk  embroidety.  Eliapa  (8500), 
on  right  bank  of  Eanhan,  30  m.  N.  of  Nagpoor,  a  wealthy  mart. 
Narfcber  (7200),  agricultural  town  among  groves,  35  m.  from 
Nagpoor  on  Betool  road.  Ramtek  (7500),  24  m.N.  of  Nagpoor, 
with  &moufl  shrine  of  Rama  on  bill  and  town  at  base.  Mohpa 
(5700),  garden  town,  20  m.  fkim  Nagpoor,  on  left  bank  of  Chan- 
drabogh.  Saoner  (5500),  24  m.  N.W.  of  Nagpoor,  on  the 
Kolar,  old  and  still  prosperous  town  belonging  to  the  present 
Gond  R^a.  Bela  (5200),  on  the  Wana,  3  m.  from  Wardha 
border,  with  doth  manufactures.  KaJmeswBr  (5000),  14  m. 
W.  of  Nagpoor,  a  flourishing  town. 

§  7.  Bhandaka  District  ia  bounded  K  by  Etaipoor,  N.  by 
Balaghat  and  Seoni,  W.  by  Nagpoor,  and  S.  by  Chasd&.  Area, 
3922  aq.  m.  Population,  680,000.  This  district  is  an  open 
plain,  stretching  from  the  Waenganga  on  W.  to  the  hills  wMch 
shut  it  in  on  N.  and  E.  Small  forest-clad  ranges  run  S.  from 
the  Satpoora  chain.  The  Ambagarh  or  Sendutjhari  hills 
(400  R.)  skirt  S.  of  Chandpoor.  Isolated  granite  rocks  are 
the  Balahi,  Kanheri,  and  Nawegaou  hills.  The  Bawaoithari, 
Bagh,  Kanhan,  and  Chulban  streams  fell  into  the  Waenganga. 
This  is  the  lake  region  of  the  Province  ;  Nawegaon,  Seoni,  and 
Soregaon  are  the  chief  of  3648  tanks  and  sheets  of  water 
dammed  off  in  hollows  across  the  slopes,  and  used  for  irrigation. 
The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  discourtesy  and  loose  morahty. 
Phallic  worship  is  universal ;  near  Murmari  village  the  tomb 
of  an  English  lady  is  venerated.  Bhandara  (12,500),  chief 
town  and  railway  station,  on  the  Waenganga,  close  to  the  great 
eastern  road,  39  m.  E.  of  Nagpoor,  with  brass  manufactures;  seat 
of  Scottish  Free  Church  Mission.  Toomear  (7500),  railway 
station,  53  m.  E.  of  Nagpoor,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Waenganga, 
grain  entrepot  in  fine  mango  groves.  Pauni  (9000),  enclosed 
tovm,  32  m.  S.  of  Bhandara,  old  and  decaying  place,  known  for 
its  cloth.  Mohori  (6000),  on  the  Sur,  10  m.  N.  of  Bhandara, 
with  cloth  manufactures. 

§  8.  Chanda  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Qodavari  district  and 
Jaipoor  State  of  Madras  Province  j  N,  by  Bhandara,  Nagpoor, 
and  Wardha  j  W.  hy  Wardha  and  the  Pranheeta  dividing  it  from 
Berar  and  Haidarabad  State ;  and  S.  by  the  Qodavari  dividing 
it  from  Haidarabad.  Area,  10,785  sq.  m.  Population  (1872), 
658,856.     The  district  rises  ^m  low  lands  on  the  Wardha,  in 
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W.  intohills  isolated  over  ranges  running  S.,  and  into  abroad  table- 
land {2000  ft.)  E.  of  the  Waenganga.  Farther  to  S,E.,  in  what 
was  at  one  time  tbe  Upper  Oodavari  district,  the  hills  rise  into 
Oadulgatta  ranfre  (3285  ft.)  of  the  Eaateni  Qhats,  locally 
known  as  tbe  Mannedee  hills  (4048),  which  form  the  Madras 
boundary.  The  Sironcha  hills  (1822  ft.),  18  na.  from  town  of 
Bame  name,  were  at  one  time  tried  as  a  eanitarium.  The  most 
noticeable  ranges  in  the  broad  tableland  of  Chanda  proper  are 
those  of  Virgaon,  Ambagarh,  Fanabiras,  Eotgal,  Koracba, 
Muramgaon,  Dhanora,  Aimdbi,  Khutgaon,  Jarondi,  Bhamragarh, 
Chimoor,  and  Mool ;  and  the  hills  Tepagarb,  Surjagarb,  Perzagarh, 
and  Dewalmaree.  From  N,  to  8,  the  district  is  rich  in  iron  ores ; 
gold  is  found  in  the  sand  of  hill  streams,  and  diamonds  and 
rubies  were  once  obtained  in  mines  near  Wairagarh.  The  coal 
deposits  have  been  described  (p.  323).  Fine  teak  forests  cover 
the  hills,  and  rise  to  a  great  height  on  E.  frontier.  Lakes 
abound,  made  by  closing  the  eutlets  of  small  valleys  ;  37  can  be 
seen  from  Perzagarh  height*.  Cave  temples  are  found  at  Bhan- 
dak,  Winjbasani,  Dewala,  and  Ghrigoos ;  in  the  Wardha  bed  is 
a  rock-temple,  below  Ballapoor.  The  principal  rivers  flowing 
S.E.  to  the  Qodavari  are  the  Waenganga  and  Wardha,  forming 
at  Seoni  tbe  Pranheeta,  the  Indravati  and  Talper,  the  Sabari 
and  Seleru.  The  Mahanadi  carries  off  the  drainage  of  the 
eastern  re^ona  to  Orissa.  The  Gond  dynasty  did  much  to 
civilise  the  people  till  Nilkant  Sbah,  the  last,  outraged  them, 
and  the  Maratha  Eagboji  Bhonsla,  in  1749,  seized  the  country. 
In  1818  a  British  army  took  Chanda  from  the  treacherous  Apa 
Sahib,  and  prosperity  waa  restored  for  a  time.  In  1858  two 
petty  chiefe  revolted  and  slew  two  telegraph  officials.  The  chief 
town  Ohanda  (18,000),  with  walls  5^  m.  in  circumference,  is 
beautifully  situated  between  the  Jharpat  and  Virai,  amid  charm- 
ing scenery,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  walls,  waterworks,  citadel, 
monoliths,  and  tombs  of  the  Qond  kings.  The  civil  station 
is  N.  of  the  city,  with  the  cantonment  to  W,  Here  is  a  Pro- 
pagation Society's  Mission.  Armori  (6500),  on  left  bank  of 
Waenganga,  80  m.  N.E.  of  Chanda,  a  weaving  and  forest  mart. 
■Warora,  32  m.  N.W.  of  Chanda  and  12  N.  of  Woon  in  Berar, 
the  chief  colliery  centre  and  terminus  of  the  Wardba  Coal  State 
Railway,  45  m,  from  Wardha.  Sironcha  (1300),  pleasantly 
placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pranheeta,  2  m.  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Codavari,  created  since  1860;  with  fine  oranges 
and  fruits. 

§  9.  Waedha  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Nagpoor,  N.  and 
W.  by  the  Wardha  river  separating  it  from  Berar.  and  S,  by 
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Chanda.  Area,  2401  Bq.  m.  Population  (1872),  354,720.  The 
N.  ia  hilly  from  a  spur  of  the  Satpooras ;  the  S.  is  an  un- 
dulating plain,  broken  by  iaolated  hillfl.  The  central  cluBter 
of  hills  includes  the  survey  stations  of  Malegaon  n726  ft^), 
Nandgaon  (1874  ft),  and  QaramBoor  (2086  ft.),  fonning 
the  watershed.  The  passes  &om  Beiar  to  Nagpoor  are  Talegaon, 
Cbicholi,  Dhamkoond,  and  Thanegaon.  The  district  is  named 
flrom  its  only  great  river,  the  'WanUia,  of  which  the  Wona 
and  BfLkli  are  tributaries.  The  country  is  famons  for  trotting 
bullocks,  and  for  a  fine  breed  of  bufiUoes.  It  produces  the  best 
cotton  next  to  the  acclimatised  New  Orleans  of  the  S.  Maratha 
country.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  crosses  the 
district,  and  sends  off  a  coal  branch  to  Warora  in  Chanda  from 
the  chief  town  Wardha  (3800),  built  since  1866,  49  m.  W. 
of  Nagpoor.  Hinganshat  (10,000),  chief  cotton  mart  in 
Oentral  India,  centre  of  the  Wardha  valley  cotton,  and  that  of 
Edalabad  in  Paenganga  valley,  a  railway  station  21  m.  3.E.  of 
Wardha.  Arri  (8000),  mart,  34  m.  N.W.  of  Wardha,  IJ©oU 
(6000),  large  cotton  mart,  11  m.  S.W.  of  Wardha,  held  by  the 
repreaentati™  of  the  Bhonslas.  Sindi  (4500),  railway  station, 
20  m.  E.  of  Wardha.  Ashti  (4500),  52  m.  N.W.  of  Wardha, 
with  two  fine  mausolea  of  Afghan  nobles. 

5  10.  B4L4GHAT  DiHTEicT  18  bounded  B.  by  the  Kawarda 
and  Ehairagarh  States,  N.  by  Mandla,  W.  by  Seoni  and 
Bhandaia,  S.  by  Raipoor.  Area,  3141  sq.  m.,  chiefly  waste. 
Population  (1872),  302,482.  A  highland  pbteau,  shut  against 
progieee  tit!  1366,  when  the  peasantry  of  the  Waenganga  valley 
were  encouraged  to  bring  its  wastes  under  the  [dough,  Above 
Lanji  the  peaks  rise  to  2500  and  3000  ft. ;  the  Tepagarh 
hill  and  Bainsaghat  Range  are  the  chief  The  Wacnganga's 
tributaries  are  the  Bagh,  Nahara,  and  Uskal ;  the  Narbada's 
are  the  Banjar,  Halon,  and  Jamoonia.  The  forests  of  teak,  sal, 
and  bamboo  are  extensive ;  especially  the  great  sal  reserve  of 
Topla  in  N.E.  comer.  Iron  and  mica  are  worked  by  the  . 
Gonda  There  are  five  principal  passes.  The  adminisb^tive 
headquarters  is  Burha,  a  mile  from  the  Waenganga  and  10  m. 
N.  of  Hatta  (3000),  centre  of  cultivated  plain  of  same  name, 
with  Oond  fort  80  m.  N.E.  of  Bhandara.  Lanjl  (2500),  40 
m.  E.  of  Burha,  named  from  a  shrine  of  the  goddess  Eali. 

5  11.  Raifook  Disthict,  principal  portion  of  the  S.R  or 
Chatteesgarh  division  and  largest  district  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vince, is  bounded  E.  by  Sambalpoor,  N.  by  Bilaspoor,  W.  by 
Balaghat  and  Chanda,  S.  by  Baatar  State.  Area,  11,885  sq. 
m.     Population,  1,400,000.    This  is  the  baou  of  the  Upper 
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Mahaoadi,  Burrounded  by  ranges  branching  &om  the  Vindhjan 
chain.  The  Mabanadi,  or  stream  ao  called  in  Raipoor,  riaee 
from  "an  insignificant  puddle  in  a  rice  field"  in  S.E.  nearSehiwa 
town,  flows  W.  for  30  m.,  then  N.E.  and  N.  till  it«  jimctiou  in 
N.E.  comer  vith  the  much  larger  Seonath  from  the  hille  of 
Panabaraa  in  Chanda,  which  receivea  on  the  right  bank  in  Bai- 
poor  the  Guraaria,  Am,  Soon,  Garaghat,  Ghogwa,  and  Hamp, 
and  on  the  left,  the  Earkara,  Tendoola,  Saroon,  and  Khorsl 
Before  ite  junction  the  Mahanadi  receiyes  the  Pairi  and  its 
Sundar  affluent,  tbe  Keaho,  Eorar,  and  Naini.  The  chief  town 
ia  Baipoor  (19,500),  on  a  plateau  (950  ft.)  180  m  E.  of 
Nagpoor  on  the  advancing  line  of  railway  by  Sambalpoor  to 
Calcutta,  with  old  fort  and  many  tanks,  centre  of  grain  trade, 
military  station,  and  seat  of  a  Christian  Mission  among  the 
castelesa  Satnami  reformers  of  Hindooiam.  Dhaintari  (6500), 
36  m.  S.  of  Raipoor,  centre  of  rich  grain  and  cotton  tracts  and 
of  the  lac  trade.  Rajeein  (3000),  24  m.  S.E.  of  Raipoor  on 
right  bank  of  Mahanadi  at  its  junction  with  the  Pairi,  a  pretty 
little  town  named  &om  a  temple  which  attracts  thousands  of 
pilgrims  in  April. 

§  12.  BiLASFoOB  District  is  bounded  R  by  Sambalpoor 
and  Oodaipoor  estate  of  Chutia  Nagpoor,  N.  by  Eoria  and 
Siigooja  duefships  of  Chutia  Nagpoor  and  by  Soh^poor  por- 
tion of  Rewah  State,  W.  by  Mandla  and  Balsghat  highlands, 
and  S.  by  the  pl(un  of  liaipoor.  Area,  7798  sq.  m.  Popula- 
tion, 1,000,000.  This  district  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  save 
to  S.  by  branches  of  the  sandstone  range  of  the  Vindhyas.  The 
W.  branch,  or  Matl^al  Ban^,  runs  S.W.  from  Amarkantak, 
just  outside  the  district  in  Bewah  State,  to  the  Saletekri  range 
in  Bhandara.  On  E.  the  Korba  HUls  run  S.  into  Sambal- 
poor, and  after  the  break  of  the  Mahanadi  are  continued  by  the 
SonakliaJi  HUla.  From  the  isolated  Dahla  Hill  (2600  ft.), 
15  m.  K  of  Bilaspoor  town,  the  expanse  of  pliun  in  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  is  best  seen.  The  Mahanadi  flows  through  the 
S.E.  extremity  for  25  m.  The  Son  rises  in  a  marshy  hollow 
in  Pendra.  The  Narbada  ruahes  pictm^quely  over  rocky 
height!)  irom  Amarkantak.  Minor  streams  are  the  Sakri, 
Hamp,  Tesw^  Agar,  ManiAri,  Arpa,  Eharod,  Leelagar,  Jonk, 
and  BareL  Wasto  lands  abound.  Hathibari  is  the  State 
t^ak-reseire.  In  the  S.,  especially  in  Mateen  and  Uprora 
estates  and  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Easdoo  stream,  wild 
elephants  roam  over  the  Vindhyan  forests.  Tanks  are  scattered 
near  every  village,  more  than  7000  in  number.  Bilaspoor  waa 
the  centre  of  the  36  forte  which  give  Chatteesgarh  its  niune, 
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till  750  A.D.,  nhea  the  coontr;  waa  dirided  into  two  kingdoms 
under  the  Eaihai  Bansi  kings,  of  which  the  capitals  were 
Ratanpoor  and  Baipoor.  Bilaepoor  (5000),  chief  town, 
pleasantly  placed  on  S.  bank  of  the  Arpa,  named  &om  Bilasa, 
its  fisher  founder.  Batanpoor  (5500),  12  m.  N.  of  Bilaspoor, 
old  Haihai  capital,  whence  the  Hindoos  spread,  covering  15  sq. 
m.  of  tanks  and  groTee,  temples  and  tombe,  in  a  hollow  at  the 
base  of  the  Eenda  offahoots  of  the  Vindhjas.  Mung'eli  (4600), 
on  the  Agar,  36  m.  W.  of  Bilaspoor  on  the  Jabalpoor  road. 

§  13.  Sahbalpoor  District  is  bounded  on  8.  and  E.  by 
Cuttak,  N.  by  Ghutia  Nagpoor,  and  W.  by  Bilaspoor  and 
Rftipoor.  Area,  4407  sq.  m.  ■  Population,  690,000.  Sambal- 
poor  district  lies  along  the  Kahanadi,  and  is  suirounded  by 
Feudatory  States;  it  is  an  undulating  plain  surrounded  Iqr 
rugged  hill  ranges,  of  which  the  Bora  Pahar  (2267  ft.  at 
Debreegarh)  in  N.  is  the  largest,  as  its  name  eignifles,  covering 
350  sq.  m. ;  here  the  rebel  Soorendra  Sa  escaped  for  some  yean 
after  the  Mutiny.  At  Singliora  Ohat,  through  which  the 
Baipoor  and  Sambalpoor  load  winds,  Oonds,  Marathaa,  and 
British  have  often  fought.  Jarghati  Range  (1693)  crosses 
the  Chutia  Nagpoor  road  20  m.  N.  of  Sambalpoor.  Of  the  8. 
ranges  parallel  with  the  Mahanadi,  the  heights  are  Uandhar 
(1563  ft.)  and  Bodapali  (2331  ft.).  The  principal  isolated 
hills  are  Sunari,  Chela,  and  Bosora.  The  Mahanadi  flows 
E.  and  S.E.  through  the  district  for  90  m.;  its  tributaries  are 
the  lb,  Keloo,  and  Jheera.  Gold  dust  and  diamonds  have 
been  found  near  Heerakhuda,  or  diamond  island,  at  the  junction 
of  the  lb  and  Mahanadi.  In  1B49  Sambalpoor  lapsed  to  the 
British ;  excessive  land-tax  led  to  Soorendra  Sa's  rebellion  from 
1857  to  1864.  Sambalpoor  (11,000)  is  the  only  town  with 
above  5000,  on  N".  bank  of  Mahanadi,  with  ruined  fort  to  N.W.; 
on  the  Jagannath  pilgrim  route,  by  which  trade  ia  chiefly  with 
Oiiasa, 

§  14.  Mandla  District  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Bewah,  S.E. 
by  Bilaspoor,  S.W.  by  Balaghat,  and  W.  by  Seoni  and  Jabal- 
poor. jG«a,  4719  aq.  m.  Population  (1872),  213,018,  largely 
of  aborigin^  Baigas  and  Oonds,  in  the  two  classes  of  Kfy-GondB 
and  Eawan  Bansis,  subdivided  into  42  castes.  From  W.  to  E 
the  district  is  a  series  of  steppes  rising  to  the  Maltal  Hills 
on  S.E.  border.  These  culminate  in  Ohauradadar  (3450 
ft.),  hill  and  plateau  of  6  sq.  m.,  12  m.  W.  of  the  similar  but 
prettier  Amarkantak  bluff  in  Eewah.  The  Shahpoor  section 
of  the  Maikal  range,  N.  of  the  Narbada  and  overlooking  the 
Joblla  affluent  of  Uie  Son,  forms  part  of  the  watershed  ol 
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K  and  W.  India;  the  Johila  flows  E.,  receiving  the  Qaigar 
and  OftDJari,  after  falls  of  60  ft.,  near  vtist  caves  of  unknown 
extent,  and  other  Btreama  flow  W.  to  the  Narbada,  of  which 
the  Baiyar  and  Halon  are  chief.  Mandla  (5000)  (1770  ft.), 
59  m.  S.E,  of  Jabalpoor,  aurrouaded  on  three  aidea  by  the 
Narbada,  old  capital  of  Garha-Mandla  line  of  Qond  R^jaa, 
taken  from  the  Marathaa  in  1816  by  General  Maiahall.  Haa 
manufactoree  of  beU-metal  from  zinc  and  copper.  Bahmani 
(3000),  a  village  on  the  Seoni  road.  Shahpoora  village,  50  m. 
E.  of  Jabalpoor,  In  Ramgarh  eubdiviaion. 

§  15.  Seoni  Dibtkict  is  bounded  E.  by  Mandla  and 
Balaghat,  N.  by  Mandla  and  Jabalpoor,  W.  by  Naraingpoor  and 
Ohindwara,  and  S.  by  Nagpoor  and  BhandiiTa.  &ie&,  3252 
aq.m.  Population  (1872),  299,850.  One  of  the  moat  beautifid, 
temperate,  and  fertile  districts  in  the  Satpoora  range,  consiating 
of  (1)  plateau  of  Labhnadon  in  N.,  between  the  Sher  and 
Bantramra ;  (2)  plateau  of  Seoni  in  W.,  between  the  Pench 
and  Oansa ;  (3)  K  waterahed  of  the  Banganga  and  its  afflu- 
ents, the  Nahra  and  Uskal;  (4)  Dongartal,  rocky  pasture- 
ground  on  S.W,,  running  E.  into  Katangi  valley,  which  supports 
a  denae  population.  The  fertile  soil  is  fed  by  a  lainfaU  of 
61  inches  a  year.  It  was  a  portion  of  the  Garha-Mandla  king- 
dom of  the  Gonds,  whose  forts  and  ruined  towns  are  found, 
eapeciaUy  at  Ghansor,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Seonl  (10,000),  chief 
town,  half-way  on  the  road  between  Nagpoor  and  Jabalpoor, 
with  public  gardens,  market-place,  and  tank;  seat  of  Mission 
of  Scottieh  Original  Secession  Church.  Ohapfira,  22  m.  N.E. 
of  Seoni,  formerly  chief  town,  now  decaying. 

§  16.  Jabalpoor  Dibtkict  is  bounded  E.  by  Rewah;  N. 
by  Maiheer  and  Panna ;  W.  by  Damoh ;  and  S.  by  Naraingpoor, 
Seoni,  and  Mandla.  Area,  3918  aq.  m.  Population,  680,000. 
A  long  plain  of  rich  soil  aurrounded  by  Satpoora  apurs  on  S., 
by  Bhanrer  and  Kaimor  hilla  on  N.  and  W.,  and  by  the 
Bbitreeearh  hills  on  E.,  and  watered  by  the  Narbada,  Paret, 
and  Heeran.  Travellers  from  Jabalpoor  N.W.  to  Mirzapoor 
croas  the  greatest  waterahed  betweea  the  Gulf  of  Kambay  and 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Mandla -Uahanadi  (not  the  greater 
river  of  Chatteesgarh-Oriaaa)  flows  hence  to  the  Son.  The  Nar- 
bada flows  through  the  district  E,  to  W.  for  70  m.  Coal  and 
iron  are  found,  and  arc  workable  at  Lameta.  The  district  was 
part  of  the  Garha-Mandla  kingdom  of  the  Gonds.  Jabalpoor 
(56,000),  chief  town  and  cantonment  (1458  ft.),  named  Javali- 
pattana  in  old  inseriptioua,  junction  of  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
and  East  Indian  Railway  ayatems,  221  m.  S.W.  of  Allahabad, 
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616  from  Bombay,  and  165  N.E.  of  Nagpoor ;  prettily  laid  out, 
Burrounded  by  lakes  and  gardens,  with  high  Bcbool,  Thug  tmi 
Dacoit  school  of  industry  famous  for  tents  and  carpete,  and 
misBioD  of  Church  Missionary  Society.  Nine  m.  8,W.  down  the 
Narbada  at  Bheraffhat  is  the  Dhuan-dhar  ("  mist;  shoot ")  or 
Marble  Rocks,  where  the  Narbada,  confined  to  100  yards,  falls 
30  ft.  and  flows  for  nearly  2  m.  through  beautiful  saccharine 
white  limestone,  on  each  side  of  which  marble  hhiSa  rise  for 
120  ft.  Qarha  (3000),  old  G!ond  capital,  with  ancient  keep,  the 
Madan  Mahal,  crowning  the  low  granite  range  above,  200  m. 
S.W.  of  Allahabad.  Panagar  (3000),  centre  of  iron  manufac- 
ture, 9  m.  from  Jabalpoor  on  N.  road.  Murwara  (3000),  57 
m.  N.E.  of  Jabalpoor  on  road  to  Mirzapoor.  Eatangi  (3000), 
old  village  at  foot  of  Bhanrer  hills,  22  m.  N.W.  of  Jabalpoor. 
Slhora  (4500),  grain  mart,  27  m.  from  Jabalpoor  on  road  to 
Mirzapoor.  Sleemanabad,  railway  station,  40  m.  N.E.  of 
Jabalpoor,  founded  by  Sir  W.  Sleeman.  Balihrl,  15  m.  N.  of 
Sleemanabad,  old  town,  now  in  ruins  but  stiU  &mous  for  the 
pan-leaf  cultivation,  which  gives  it  it«  name. 

§  17.  Damoh  DiSTEiCT,  forming  with  Sagai  the  Vindhyan 
plateau  in  N.W.  comer  of  the  Central  Province,  is  bounded  E. 
by  Panna  and  Jabalpoor,  N.  by  Parma  and  Chatrapoor,  W.  by 
Panna  and  Sagar,  and  S.  by  Narsingpoor  and  Jabalpoor. 
Area,  2799  sq.  m.  Population  (1872),  269,642.  On  E.  the  low 
Bhondla  hills  pass  into  the  Bhanrer.  On  W.  the  Vindtaya- 
ohal  hills  form  a  picturesque  country.  The  rivers  flow  N.  to 
the  Jumna:  the  Sonar  and  Bainna  traverse  the  whole  length 
of  the  district,  receiving  the  Bias,  Kopra,  Guvaya,  and  other 
streams ;  the  united  rivers,  after  receiving  the  Een  from  Boon- 
delkhand,  reach  the  Jumna.  The  country  was  successively 
under  the  Chandel  Rajpoots  of  Mahoba  in  Boondelkhand,  who 
administered  it  from  Balihrl  in  Jabalpoor,  the  Gonds,  Mngbuls, 
Chattersal  and  Maratbas  till  1818.  Damoh  (8500),  chief 
town  nearly  midway  on  Jabalpoor  and  Sagar  road,  45  m.  E.  of 
the  latter.  Hatta  (6700),  former  headquarters,  on  right  bank 
of  Sunar,  24  m.  N.  of  Damoh,  with  fort  and  manufactures  of 
red  doth.  Hlndorla  (3500),  9  m.  N.E.  of  Damoh ;  in  1857 
the  villagers  burned  the  pubUc  offices  and  records  of  Damoh. 
Baneh  (2700),  31  m.  N.E.  of  Damoh,  with  cotton  manu&ctures. 

§  18.  Sagak  DiSTKiCT  is  bounded  E.  by  Damoh  and  Panna, 
N.  by  Lalitpoor  and  Boondela  StAtea,  W.  by  Gwalior  and 
Bhopal,  and  S.  by  Bhopal  and  Narsingpoor.  Area,  4005  sq.  m. 
Population  (1872),  527,725.  From  the  Bhanrer  scarp,  above 
the  Narbada,  the  district  slopes  N.E.  to  the  Vindhyas.     The 
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Sonar,  Bias,  Dbupan,  and  Bina  are  the  chief  streamB,  all  of 
which  flow  N.  to  the  Jumna.  The  Bamna  teak  forest  pre- 
serve in  N.  is  the  largest.  Iron  ie  found  near  EeerapooT 
rilla^  in  N.E.  The  district  has  been  held  by  the  Mandla 
Oonde,  the  shepherd  Baladeoa  with  Kehli  as  their  centre,  the 
Boondela  Chatar  Sal,  and  the  Marathaa  tiU  1818.  In  1857  the 
Europeans  were  shut  up  by  mutinous  sepoys  and  rebel  Rajaa 
in  Sagar  fort  for  8  months  till  relieved  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose's 
Central  India  Field  Force.  Sagar  (46,000),  chief  town,  fort, 
and  cantonment,  named  from  fine  oval  lake,  4  m.  in  circum- 
ference, on  N.W.  border  of  which  it  stands  (1940  ft.),  a  large 
mart,  well  built,  with  high  school  and  Swedish  miBsion,  said 
to  be  the  Sageda  of  Ptolemy;  109  m.  N.W.  of  Jabalpoor; 
Kareli  is  the  railway  station.  Oarliakota  (9000),  27  m. 
E.  of  Sagar  on  angle  formed  by  the  Sonar  and  Qadhairii  with 
fort  held  by  Baptiete  for  Sindia ;  breached  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
in  1868  ;  the  trade  is  in  Hiidenagar  suburb  on  K  bank  of  the 
Sonar ;  2  m.  N.  are  the  ruins  of  summer  palace  and  also  a 
residence  built  by  Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  beside  the  Ramna 
forest.  BeUi  (4500),  28  m.  S.E.  of  Sagar,  for  which  it  is  a 
sanitarium  (1350  ft,),  with  fort ;  a  sugar  mart  and  old  centre 
of  Gond,  Baladeo,  and  Boondela  rule.  Kural  (5000),  32  m. 
N.W.  of  Sagar,  well  built ;  great  cattle  and  meat  market  for 
British  cantonments.  Deori  (2700),  37  m.  S.  of  Sagar  on 
Naraingpoor  road,  an  agricultural  centre. 

§  19.  Naksinopook  Distkict  is  bounded  E.  by  Seoni;  N. 
I^  Jabalpoor,  Damoh,  Sagar,  and  Bhopal;  W.  by  Hoshangabad; 
and  8.  by  Chindwara  and  Seoni.  Area,  1916  sq.  m.  Popula- 
tion (1873),  339,395.  This  district  forms  the  upper  half  of  the 
Narbada  valley ;  an  alluvial  basin,  originally  a  lake,  opening  out 
just  below  the  Marble  Rocks,  and  extending  225  m.  to  Handia 
in  Hoflhangabad,  overlooked  by  the  low  Satpoora  range  on  S. 
and  the  abrupt  scarp  of  the  Vindhyas  on  N.  The  Sher  and 
Shalcar  are  the  afiluents  of  the  Narbada  from  the  Satpootas 
on  S.  The  Doodhi  separates  Narsingpoor  from  Hoshangabad ; 
the  Baroo-Rewa  and  Soner  are  other  minor  streams.  The 
Garha-Mandla  Gond  R^jas  ruled  the  land  from  the  vast  Chsu- 
T&garh  fort,  on  the  outer  range  of  the  Satpooraa.  After  the 
Maratha  rule  from  Sagar,  the  fort  was  evacuated  in  1817  by 
Apa  Sahib's  troops  on  the  approach  of  General  Wilson's  left 
division.  Here  Sir  W.  Sleeman  did  good  work.  The  iron  and 
coal  deposits  are  extensive  and  valuable.  Narsinffpoor 
(12,500),  with  Kandeli,  chief  town  on  W.  bank  of  Singri, 
named  £rom  the  Narsingha  descent  of  Vishnoo,  railway  station 
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564  in.  from  Bombay,  grwn  and  cotton  mart,  seat  of  Swedish 
mission.  Gadarwara  (6000),  on  left  bank  of  the  Shakar, 
mart  and  railway  Btation,  2S  m.  S.W.  of  Narsingpoor  at 
junction  of  roada  to  Jahalpoor  and  Sagar,  Singpoor  (3000), 
6  m.  S.  of  Nareingpoor  ;  Kauria  (3000),  2  m.  from  Oadarwara ; 
Tendulthera  (3000),  22  m.  N.W.  of  Naraingpoor,  local  marts. 
Uolipaiii,  li  m.  from  Gadarwara  station,  to  which  there  is  a 
railway,  and  95  S.W,  of  Jabalpoor;  coal  succeesflillf  worked 
by  Nerbudda  Goal  and  Iron  Company ;  output  in  1679  = 
13,491  tona. 

S  20.  Chindwaka  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Seoni,  N.  and 
N.W.  by  Naraingpoor  and  Hoflhangabad,  W.  by  Betool,  S.W. 
by  Berar,  and  S.  by  Nagpoor,  Area,  3853  gq.  m.  Population 
(1872),  316,095.  The  highland  or  N.  region  on  the  Satpoora 
range  is  named  Balaghat,  and  descends  by  terrac«e  through  the 
Silawani  pass  to  the  Zeraghat  or  lowlandB  of  the  Nagpoor  plain. 
The  S.  slopes  of  the  Satpooras  are  covered  with  fine  forests. 
The  gfttihHTi  ia  the  largest  of  the  streams,  along  which  are 
strips  of  verdure  and  villages  in  mango  groves.  At  Barkoi  in 
1852  the  Rev.  S.  Eislop  first  discovered  coal;  there  are  many 
seams  in  the  bed  of  the  Bench.  At  Mahaljheer,  on  K  of  Maha- 
deo  hlUa,  is  a  hot  spring.  This  ie  largely  a  Gond  district ; 
its  elevation  above  2000  ft.  causes  it  to  be  frequented  by  the 
European  residents  in  the  lowlands  in  the  hot  season.  Ohlnd- 
wara  (9200),  chief  town  (2200  ft.),  on  the  Bodri  affluent  of 
the  Kolbeera,  which  falls  into  the  Bench  76  m.  N.  of  Nagpoor, 
with  public  garden  and  Scottish  Free  Church  mission.  Lod- 
blkhera  (6500),  on  the  Jam,  38  m.  S.  of  Ohindwara,  a  rich 
mart  Pandhuma  (5500),  agricultural  centre,  58  m.  S.W.  of 
Chindwara.  Mohgaon  (5500),  municipal  town  on  tributary 
of  the  Jam,  38  m.  S.  of  Chindwara.  Deogarli,  now  a  village  in 
the  hills  24  m.  S.W.  of  Chindwara,  the  picturesque  old  capital 
of  the  midland  Gond  kingdom,  with  fine  limestone  ruins. 

§  21.  HosHANOABAD  DISTRICT  is  divided  on  E.  from  Nar- 
singpoor  by  the  Doodhi;  on  N.  from  the  Ehopal,  Sindia's,  and 
Holkar'H  States  by  the  Narbada ;  on  W.  from  Nimar  by  its 
Tawa  affluent  and  the  Gulee  tributary  of  the  Tapti ;  and  S.  by 
Berar,  Betool,  and  Chindwara.  The  district  is  a'long  valley  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Narbada  for  150  m.,  and  running  up  S. 
into  the  Satpooras  at  four  places,  the  Maliadeo  hills  and  ttie 
Kalini,  RE^aborari,  and  Ealibheet  talooks.  West  of  Handia 
the  Yindhyaa  throw  out  the  Bairi  liills,  which  the  Satpooras 
almost  touch.  Area,  4376  sq.  m.  Population  (1872),  449,977. 
The  Denwa  and  Bori  are  the  finest  forest  reserves,  and  teak  is 
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common.  Besides  the  great  boundary  streams,  the  Narbada 
and  Tapti,  the  chief  rivers  axe  the  Anjan,  Tawd,  Hathir,  Denwa, 
Ganjal,  Moran,  and  Doodbi.  The  Faohmartil  plateau  (3536 
ft.),  guarded  by  the  Chauradeo,  Jata,  and  Dboopgarh  hilk,  of 
the  Uahadeo  group,  with  a  rainfall  of  82  inches,  is  "  one  of 
the  greenest,  softest,  and  most  lovely  of  sanitaria  that  exist 
in  India;"  Piparia  is  the  railway  station.  Hosbaneabad 
(12,000),  chief  town,  on  8.  side  of  Narhada,  fomided  by 
Hoshang  Shah,  second  of  the  Ghon  kings  of  Malwa  (1405  A.D.), 
conquered  by  Bhopal  in  1720.  Military  station  (1009  ft.), 
with  railway  to  Itarsi  and  Bhopal.  Harda  (9000),  which 
has  supplanted  old  Handia  12  m.  off,  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
headquarters  in  1817;  railway  station.  Sionl  (8000),  chief 
cotton  and  grain  mart  and  railway  station  in  Narbada  valley. 
Sobagpoor  (7500),  old  Muhammadan  town  and  railway 
station,  30  m.  K  of  Hoshangabad. 

§  22.  Betool  District,  W.  section  of  great  Satpoora  plateau, 
is  hounded  E.  by  Chindwara,  N.  by  Hoshangabad,  W.  by  Eerar, 
and  8.  by  Berar  and  Nagpoor.  Area,  3905  sq.  m.  Population 
(1872),  274,264.  Save  on  the  W.,  where  is  the  deep  vaUey  of 
the  Taptl,  abrupt  lines  of  atony  hills  shut  in  a  level  basin  of 
rich  soil,  watered  by  the  Maclina  and  Sampna,  and  with  the 
chief  town  in  its  centre.  To  S.  is  a  roIUng  plateau  of  basalt, 
with  the  sacred  town  of  Multai  (3500)  and  the  springs  of  the 
Tapti  at  its  highest  point  In  S.W.  comer  is  the  high-level 
plateau  on  Khamba  hill  (3700  ft.),  forming  part  of  a  range 
which  adjoins  the  Chikalda  and  Oawilgarh  hills  in  Berar, 
almost  above  the  hot  winds.  Betool  (4700),  on  the  Sampna, 
with  mamifacturea  of  pottery;  from  this  the  headquarters  were 
removed  to  Badnoor  (3000),  on  the  Machna;  not  far  off  is 
Kheria,  old  capital  of  the  Gond  It^as,  with  fort  in  ruins. 

§  23.  NiMAB  DisTMOT,  most  W.  of  the  Central  Province,  is 
bounded  B.  by  Hoshangabad,  N.  and  W.  by  Holkar's  and  Dhar 
States,  S.  by  Khandesh  and  Berar.  Area,  3340  sq.m.  Population 
(1872),  211,176.  On  N.  it  was  the  W.  portion  of  the  old  Hindoo 
subdivision,  Prant  Nimar;  on  S.  it  belonged  to  the  Hindoo  Talner 
or  Muhammadan  £handeeh.  It  consists  of  two  river  valleys 
divided  by  a  central  range,  on  the  crest  of  which  (2300)  stands 
the  border  fort  of  Aaeergarh,  29^  m.  S.W.  of  Khandwa, 
the  chief  highway  between  Upper  India  and  the  Dekhan.  The 
Battees  (3000  ft.)  watershed,  a  continuation  of  the  Gawilgarh 
hills  of  Berar,  marks  the  S.  boundary.  In  N.  the  Sukta,  Abna, 
Wana,  Bham,  Baldi,  and  Phiprar  unite  in  the  Cbota  Tawa, 
which  falls  into  the  Narbada ;  the  other  affluents  are  the  AjnaJ, 
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KaTari,  and  Bakoor.  Iron  and  limeitone  abonnd.  The  history 
centres  round  Aseergarb,  held  hj  Chauhan  Etypoots  after  the 
Haihai  kings  of  Maheswar  and  Brahmans  of  Mandhata.  The 
Malwa  Muhammadans  succeeded  (1387),  then  the  Farukhi 
dynaety  of  Khandeeh,  till  Akbar's  conquest  (1600).  Maratha 
devastation  was  stopped  by  the  British  peace  in  1818,  and  here 
the  last  of  the  Peshwas  smrendered  to  Malcolm  ;  here  previously 
the  Pindaree  leader  Cheetoo  had  been  killed  by  a  tiger.  In 
1858  Tatia  Topi  plundered  the  district,  but  the  people  remained 
quiet  Kliandwa  (14,500),  district  capital  and  railway  junc- 
tion for  Indore  and  Ajmer,  named  from  its  4  hmds  or  water 
reservoirs,  with  fine  Jain  ruins.  Boorhaupoor  (29,000),  on  N. 
bank  of  Tapti,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Ehandwa,  named  frvm  a  famous 
sheikh  of  Daulatabad  by  ito  fouuder  in  1400,  the  first  Famkbi 
king.  Capital  of  Dekhan  princes  of  the  Mughul  empire,  de- 
scribed by  Sir  T.  Roe  (in  1614),  who  visited  Jahangeer's  son, 
the  Governor,  and  by  Tavemier  (in  1641) ;  taken  by  Wellington 
in  1803,  now  a  decaying  place,  surrounded  by  brick  walls  5J 
m.,  with  only  one  tomb  worth  a  visit,  that  of  Shah  Nawaz  Khan, 
whose  daughter  Shah  Jahan  married.  Nest  tfl  Surat,  a  chief 
place  of  the  Bohora  Musalman  traders  of  Goojarat.  Uand- 
hata  Island,  on  the  Narbada,  a  central  shrine  of  Shiva  under 
the  form  of  Omkar  (Om),  to  which  the  local  Brahmans  expect 
the  sanctity  of  the  Ganges  will  be  transferred  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century, 

Fifiem  SuUet. 
§  24.  *Bastar  State  is  the  largest  and  (with  Makrai)  most 
isolated  of  the  15  Feudatory  States  of  the  Central  Province,  all 
of  which  are  "protected"  and  controlled  by  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, to  whose  confirmation  the  orders  of  the  chiefe  are  subject 
in  matters  of  life  and  death.  The  other  13  States  are  in  the 
division  of  Chatteesgarh.  Baetar,  controlled  from  Chanda,  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  Jaipoor  State  of  Madras,  N.  by  Raipooi,  W. 
by  the  S.  parts  of  Chanda  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Indrawati.  Area,  13,062  sq.  m.  Population,  190,000,  chiefly 
Qonds.  The  Rtya's  house  claims  to  be  purely  R^poot,  driven 
from  Warangal,  capital  of  Telingana  kingdom,  in  the  Dekhan. 
His  grofls  revenue  is  £9213,  and  he  pays  £305  tribute.  The 
E.  is  an  elevated  plateau  (2000  ft),  yielding  rich  crops.  In 
N.W.  a  lofty  range  divides  Baetar  from  Sironcha  In  the  centre 
is  the  Bela  Deela  range,  named  from  a  peak  resembling  a 
bullock's  bump ;  a  third  range  runs  N.  and  S.  near  Narainpoor ; 
the  Tansrl  Dongrl  runs  B.  and  W.,  and  the  Tools!  Donffii 
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parallel  to  that  and  S.  A  small  range  nms  N.  and  S.  from 
Kutru  on  the  Indiavati  to  Doomagoodiem  on  the  Godavari, 
where  it  forma  the  first  river  barrier.  The  Indravati,  Sab^ 
and  Tal  flow  into  the  Godavari.  The  State  yields  rice,  oil-seedB, 
Bilk  cocoons,  and  forest  products ;  it  has  some  iron ;  it  BendB 
teak  timber  to  the  K  coaet.  Jagdalpoor,  only  town  with  more 
than  1000,  and  Etna's  residence  on  left  bank  of  Indrayati,  180 
m.  £.  of  Sironcha,  and  40  from  Jaipoor  in  Madras,  subject  to 
Yizi^patam.  Dantiirara,  shrine  of  Eali,  under  the  name  of 
Danteswari  or  Mauli,  at  confluence  of  the  Sankani  and  Dankani, 
where  Meriah  or  human  sacrifices  used  to  be  offered. 

§  25,  *Kaxahandi,  ok  Kabond,  asd  Makbai  States. — 
Ealahandi  is  attached  to  Sambalpoor,  between  which  and  Patna 
State  on  N.,  Jaipoor  on  E.  and  S.,  and  Bastar  on  W.,  it  lies. 
Area,  3745  sq.  m.  Population,  100,000.  Lying  near  the  foot 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Eaatem  Qhats,  and  sharing  the  water- 
sheds of  both  the  Mahanadi  and  Indravati,  it  is  well  watered. 
N'Tangiri,  near  I^njigarh,  is  the  highest  point.  The  Hatti 
river  feeds  the  Tel,  which  falls  into  the  Narbada.  The  Raja  is 
a  Rt^poot,  with  £8000  gross  revenue.  His  capital  ia  Bhowani 
Patna,  a  flourishing  place,  with  extensive  gardens.  The  former 
capital  and  chief  town  is  Joonaffaj'h,  on  the  Hatti,  210  m. 
S.K  of  Raipoor.  Bhundesar  is  20  m.  N.£.  of  that,  and  Dad- 
poor  30  m.  N.E.  Other  towns  are  Asurgarh,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Tel ;  Lanjigarh,  at  base  of  the  Nyangiri  hills  in  S.E. ;  and 
Kasipoor,  in  extreme  S. 

Makrai,  in  the  Harda  subdivision  of  Hoshangabad,  has  an 
area  of  215  sq.  m.,  with  92  villages,  under  a  Oond  K^ja,  who 
lives  in  an  insigoiflcant  fort  and  village  of  the  same  name. 

§  26,  *TwELVE  Chatteesgaeh  States. — Patna^  under 
Sambalpoor  (area,  2399  sq.  m.),  N.  of  Karond,  watered  by  the 
Tel,  Ong,  Suktel,  and  Sundar,  formerly  head  of  the  18  Gaijhat 
States.  The  R^'a  is  a  Rt^poot ;  the  capital  of  same  name  is  near 
the  centre  of  the  State.  Saraoearb.  on  S,  bank  of  Mahanadi, 
cut  off  from  Sambalpoor  on  E.  and  S.  by  hills,  under  a  Raj-Gond 
family  of  long  pedigree.  Area,  540  sq.  m.  Halsfirh  Bargarh, 
nnder  Sambalpoor,  between  which  and  Chutia  Nagpoor  it  lies. 
Area,  1486  sq.  m.;  under  a  Gond  Raja.  At  Rjiigarb  there  is  a 
school.  Sonpoor,  through  which  an  important  trade  route  passes 
from  Raipoor  and  Sambalpoor  at  Sohela  to  the  E.  coast,  on  right 
bank  of  Mahanadi  Area,  906  sq.  in. ;  under  a  Rajpoot  family, 
Berakbol,  through  which  S.  road  passes  irom  Sambalpoor  to 
Cuttak  vid  Angool.  Area,  833  sq.  m. ;  under  a  R^poot  family. 
Bamra,  N.  of  the  above,  with  old  road  to  Calcutta  from  W.  to 
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K  Area,  IdSSaq.  m.;  underaR^poot&mOy.  TheBrahmEmi 
drains  the  State  to  FalBe  Point.  Iioa  abounds.  Saib^l,  luider 
Bilaapoor  district,  skirting  the  base  of  the  Gunji  hills.  Area, 
115sq.m.;  under  a  Gond  Riga.  Eawarda,  aJso  under  Bilas- 
poor,  conaiata  of  Chilpi  hills  on  W.  Area,  912  sq.  m. ;  under  a 
Gond  R^ja.  Ohlnlchadan  or  Eondka,  under  Raipoor  district;, 
N.  of  Kturagarh,  at  foot  of  Sal^tekri  hilL  Area,  174  sq.  m. ; 
under  a  chief  of  the  Bairagi  sect  allowed  to  manr.  Eauker, 
S.  of  Raipoor,  in  Upper  Mahanadi  valley.  Area,  639  eq.  m. ; 
under  an  old  Rajpoot  family.  Nandgaon,  chief  village  of 
which  is  on  great  eastern  road,  42  m,  W,  of  Raipoor,  Btretching 
S.  from  the  Sal^tekri  hill.  Area,  905  sq.  m. ;  under  a  Bairagi 
or  rehgiouB  devotee,  who  adopts  his  successor.  ^ 
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OHAPTEB  XIX. 

BEBA.B  PROTINCE. 

9  1.  Size  and  Podtion.       g  2.  Mountaina,   Rivera,   and  BeBonrcea. 
g  3.  I^nd  Teunree  and  TaiatioD.     |  4.  The  People  and  Dutricta. 

Eoit  Bffrar. 
g  6.  Amraoti,     g  6.  Ellichpoor.     %  7.  Woon. 

Wta  Btrar. 
g  8.  Akok.     g  9.  Booldnno.     g  10.  Basim. 

§1.  Size. — BerEir,  or  Warar,  is  so  named  aa  the  country  separated 
by  the  Wardha  from  Nagpoor  or  the  Central  Prorince  to  the  W. 
It  coasista  of  East  and  West  Berar  in  six  districts  assigned  by 
the  previously  insolvent  Nizam  of  Haidarabad  in  1853  and 
again  in  1860  to  the  British  Government,  to  yield  ^£320,000 
for  the  m^ntenance  of  a  contingent  or  auxiliary  force  kept  np 
for  the  nse  of  His  Highneee,  and  to  relieve  him  from  the  nn- 
limited  obligation  of  Bervice  in  time  of  war.  British  adminis- 
tration has  BO  increased  the  revenue  of  these  Assigned  Districts, 
that  a  surplus  has  since  been  paid  to  the  Nizam  of  upwards  of 
a  million  sterling.  The  Provicce  is  administered  by  the  Govern-  ■ 
ment  of  India  in  a  way  similar  ta  its  management  of  Ajmer- 
Kerwara,  by  a  Commissioner  who  reports  to  the  Resident  at 
Haidarabad,  as  Chief  Commissioner,  or  "Local  Qovemment, 
without  any  reference  to  His  Highness  the  Nizam  at  all"  The 
virtually  British  Province  of  Berar  lies  between  19°  26'  and 
21°  46'  N.  lat,  and  between  75°  58'  46'  and  79°  11'  13"  E. 
long.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Central  Province  on  B.  and  N.,  by 
Bombay  on  W.,  and  by  Hudarabad  State  on  S.  It  has  an 
area  of  17,728  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  2,672,673,  an  in- 
crease of  20  per  cent  in  the  fourteen  years  endiiig  1880.  Berar 
is  thus  larger  than  Switzerland,  and  is  the  size  of  Greece  before 
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1864,  with  nearly  twice  the  population.  In  the  thirty  years 
since  Brigadier  C^lin  Mackenzie,  0,B.,  took  over  the  districts 
"  without  losing  a  rupee  of  revenue,  or  Bpilting  a  drop  of  blood," 
as  Lord  Dalhoasie  wrote,  orderly  administration  has  doubled 
their  population,  revenue,  and  prosperity.  A  depaitment  of 
public  instruction  has  opened  many  schools,  connected  with 
the  University  of  Bombay,  and  the  Scottish  Free  Church  has 
a  native  mission  at  the  principal  capitals. 

§  2,  MouNTAiMB,  HiVEEB,  AND  Besovbceb. — Berar,  offi- 
datly  described  as  "  the  very  home  of  the  cotton  phint^  and 
heart  of  the  cotton  trade  in  India,"  is  a  wide  undulating  valley 
of  black  soil  running  up  eastwiml  between  the  OavTilgarh 
hills  (4200  ft.)  of  the  sevenfold  Satpoora  chain  on  N.,  with  a 
deep  iudent  made  by  the  Mel-Ohat  tract,  and  the  AJanta 
iid«e  on  S.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  40  to  50  m.,  and 
is  broader  toward  the  £.  end  than  at  the  mouth.  The 
valley  is  locally  known  as  Faen^Aat  or  lowlands ;  the  Ajanta 
country  above  the  passes,  the  extreme  N.  limit  of  the  Bfkhan 
plateau,  as  the  Balaghat  or  uplands,  which  gradually  fall  S.  to 
Haidarabad.  On  its  most  S.  plateau,  in  Booldana  district^  is  the 
salt  lake  of  Londr,  like  an  enormous  crater,  with  a  circumfer- 
ence of  5  m.  and  depth  of  610  ft.,  worked  by  Akbar  for  salt- 
petre ;  it  is  4  m.  N.  of  the  boundary,  and  is  the  only  crater  in 
the  great  basaltic  district  of  Central  India.  The  only  forest  re- 
serves cover  500  sq.  m.  in  the  Mel-Qhat  tract,  and  are  inhabited 
by  Gond  and  Koorkoo  aborigines.  Berar  valley  ia  drained  by 
the  Pooma,  into  which  the  outer  Gawilgarh  liilla  send  down 
their  copious  raiofaU,  and  the  Ajanta  bills  send  the  Kata  Pooma; 
but  the  inner  Qawilgarh  highlands  drain  into  the  Tapti,  of 
which  the  Pooma  is  an  affluent.  The  Tapti  forme  the  N.  for 
a  short  section,  and  the  Wardha  the  £.  boundary,  where  also 
the  Aran  and  Poos  are  considerable  streams.  The  Paenganga 
or  Pranheeta  is  the  largest  river  of  S.  Berar.  The  staple 
cereal  is  Jowar,  which  occupies  37  per  cent  of  the  cultivated 
area,  whUe  cotton  covers  39 ;  there  ia  a  model  farm  at  Akola. 
The  Province  imports  2  millions,  and  exports  2^  millione  sterling 
worth  of  produce  annusJly.  The  Wardha  coal-field  extends  over 
Woon  district,  five-sixths  of  the  whole,  to  the  estimated  bulk 
of  2400  millions  of  tons,  of  which  1655  millions  are  available, 
lying  on  the  west  or  Berar  side  of  the  river  at  comparatively 
easy  working  depth.  South  of  Yeotmahal,  in  the  same  district, 
there  ia  iron  ore  of  great  value.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Eailway  to  Nagpoor  opens  up  the  valley  from  Ijeyond  Nargaon 
station,  295  m.  from  BomlxQ',  to  beyond  Poolgaon,  453  m., 
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and  haa  twenty  statiouB  is  the  Province.  The  Khan^aon  State 
Railwaj  runa  S.  for  8  m.  through  the  cotton  country  from 
Jalamb  station,  333  m.  from  Bombay,  to  Khamgaon.  The 
Amraoti  State  Bailway  rune  N.  for  6  m.  from  Badnera,  113 
ni.  from  Bombay,  to  Amraoti. 

5  3.  Land  Tenukes  ahd  Taxation. — The  Bombay  Bj«tem 
of  survey  and  eettlement  according  to  fields  haa  been  adopted 
in  Berar.  The  whole  country  ia  being  eurreyed,  marked  off 
into  plots  and  assessed  at  rates  which  hold  good  for  30  years. 
The  assessmcDt  of  an  entire  district  or  village  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  as  may  seem  expedient,  but  tlie  impost  may  not  be 
altered  to  the  detriment  of  any  occupant  on  account  of  his  own 
improvements.  Of  the  reatrietiona  on  this  principle  some  are 
intended  to  guard  the  rights  of  Government,  and  to  check  the 
tendency  to  excessive  subdivision  of  land — the  chief  defect 
of  a  peasant  proprietaiy  system — and  the  rest  to  protect  the 
rights  of  persons  other  than  the  occupant  who  may  have  an 
interest  in  the  holdiug.  First,  if  an  occnpant  wishes  to  do 
anything  which  will  destroy  the  value  of  his  land,  as  to  quarry 
in  it,  he  must  apply  for  permission  to  do  so,  and  pay  a  fine  to 
compensate  Government  for  the  prospective  loss  of  assessment. 
Secondly,  not  less  than  the  entire  assessment  of  each  field  is  to 
be  levied.  If,  consequently,  one  share  of  a  field  is  resigned, 
and  the  other  sltarera  will  not  take  it  up  themselves,  nor  get  some 
one  else  to  do  so,  the  whole  field  must  be  resigned.  Thirdly, 
a  shared  field  once  resigned  must  be  taken  up  again  as  a  whole, 
and  no  further  subdivision  of  shares,  after  the  settlement  is 
once  made,  is  permitted.  An  occupant  may  always  resign  his 
holding  (or  any  portion  of  it,  being  an  entire  field  or  distinct 
share  in  one)  by  simply  giving  a  written  notice  of  his  intention 
before  a  certain  date,  which  frees  him  of  all  liabilities  from  the 
current  year.  When  the  roistered  holder  alienates  bis  estate, 
he  does  it  by  surrender  and  admittance,  like  an  English  copy- 
holder. Indeed,  the  Berar  occupancy  tenure  has  many  features 
resembling  the  copyhold  estate  in  the  reservations  of  manorial 
rights.  The  occupancy  tenures  of  Berar  are  thus  classified. 
Land  is  held — (1)  By  proprietors  who  manage  each  his  own 
plot  in  his  own  family.  (2)  By  proprietors  working  together 
on  the  joint-stock  or  co-operative  system.  (3)  By  the  Metairie 
—halving  the  gross  produce.  (4)  By  the  Metairie — halving 
the  net  produce.  (5)  By  money  rents.  (6)  By  proprietors 
employing  hired  labour.  Land  is  now  very  commonly  held 
on  the  joint-stock  principle.  Certain  persons  agree  to  contri- 
bute shares  of  cultivating  expenses,  and  to  divide  the  profits 
.  C.oogic 
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in  proportion  to  tbose  shares,  that  proportion  being  usually 
determined  by  the  number  of  plough-cattle  employed  by  each 
partner.  The  gross  revenue  of  Berarwaa  £987,828  in  1880*1, 
and  the  surplus  payable  to  the  Nizam  was  £157,093,  subject 
to  adjustments.  The  proportion  derived  from  the  land  vas  64 
per  cent^ 

§  4.  The  People  akd  Distkicts. — At  first,  doubtless, 
under  the  Chalookya  Rajpoots  who  ruled  &om  Ealyan  near 
Goolbarga  (to  1200  a.d.),  and  then  under  the  Yadavas  of  Deo- 
garfa  or  Baulatabad,  or  the  impoots  at  Warajigal,  Berar  had 
its  own  sovereigns,  who  governed  from  EUichpoor,  named  after 
a  Jain  B%ja  Eel,  in  the  brief  interval  before  the  Delhi  Musal- 
man  invasion  completed  in  1319  by  Mubarak  Ghilzai.  Akbar 
placed  it  under  his  son  Danyal,  as  viceroy,  and  the  Marathas 
ravaged  it  after  Aurangzeb's  death.  The  three  victories  of  the 
Uughul  viceroy  of  the  Dekhan  who  became  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  at 
Boorhanpoor  and  Balapoor,  and  then  at  Fateh-Khelda  in  Booi- 
dana  in  1724,  made  Berar  subject  nominally  to  Haidarabad, 
till  the  Nizam  pledged  it  to  the  British  for  his  debts  and 
feudatory  service.  Since  1853  it  has  been  virtutdly  a  British 
Province. 

The  chief  executive  authority  in  Berar  b  the  Resident  at 
Htudarabad.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Secretary,  a  CommisBioner,  a 
Judicial  Commissioner,  a  Sanitary  Commissioner  and  Inspeotor- 
Oeneral  of  Dispensaries,  an  Inspector-Gieneral  of  Pohce,  Jails, 
and  Registration,  a  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  a 
Deputy-Conservator  of  Forests. 

AeEA,  POPCTLATIOIT,  AND  ReTIHUB  OS  THE  DiSTEIOTa — 1881. 
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The  census  of  1881  shows  an  mcrease  since  1867  of  from 
30  per  cent  in  Basim  to  124  i"  EUiohpoor  district.  Of  the 
whole  2,672,673,  the  men  numbered  899,125;  the  women, 
822,790;  male  children  under  twelve,  ^81,367;  female  children, 
469,391 ;— in  ail,  151  to  the  sq.  m.  As  to  creed,  1335  were 
CbriBtianB,  of  whom  214  were  Europeans,  542  Eurasians,  and 
579  Natives;  2,426,179  were  Hindoos;  187,555  were  Muham- 
madans;  242  Farsees;  20,021  Boodbieta  and  Jains;  3  Jews; 
and  37,338  Aborigines.  As  to  occupation,  1,698,396  were 
returned  as  agriculturists,  and  1,674,317  as  non-agricultnriste. 
Harathi  is  the  prevailing  language. 

Satt  Bvrar. 

§  5.  Ahbaoti  Distbici  is  bounded  E.  by  Wardba,  N.  by 

EUichpoor,  W.  by  Ellichpoor  and  Akola,  and  S.  1^  Basim  and 
Woon.  Area,  2759  sq.  m.  Population,  575,328.  The  plain 
(800  ft.)  is  broken  by  hills  (500  ft.)  between  Amraoti  and 
Chandoor  to  8.E.  The  Poorna  flows  W. ;  the  smaller  streams 
draia  S.  into  the  Wsrdha.  Amraoti  (23,000),  named  doubts 
fully  from  the  Amba  temple  of  Bhawani  or  Kaii,  is  head- 
quarters of  the  Commissioner  of  the  whole  Province  as  well  as 
of  E.  Berar,  second  to  Khamgaon  as  a  cotton  mart,  and  ter- 
minus of  State  branch  railway.  So  recently  as  1842  cotton 
was  sent  on  bnllocks  by  Mirzapoor  to  Calcutta ;  now  there  are 
many  cotton  mills  and  preesea  under  Europeans.  Badnera 
(7000),  railway  junction  and  cotton  mart ;  old  residence  of  the 
Mughul  officials.  Murtizapoor  (4000),  30  m.  S.W.  of 
Amraoti,  cotton  mart.  Karinja  (11,000),  in  S.W.  comer, 
with  fine  carved  woodwork  in  very  ancient  temples. 

§  6.  Elucepoos  D18TB1CT  is  bounded  E.  by  Wardha,  N. 
by  Betool  and  Ohin^wara,  W.  by  Nimar  and  Aiola,  and  S.  by 
AmraotL  Area,  2623  eq.  m.  Population,  313,805.  The 
N.  half  consists  of  the  MeUO-Iiat  tract  of  the  Gtawilgarh 
hills,  culminating  in  Bairat  (3987  ft.).  The  S.  is  drained  by 
many  small  streams  into  the  Wardha  and  Pooma.  Bllloh- 
poor  (27,000),  chief  town,  with  Paratwara,  civil  station  and 
cantonment  (9500),  2  m.  N.  Old  capital,  still  remarkable  for 
Dalla  Rahman's  shrine,  built  by  one  of  the  Babmani  kings,  and 
for  the  extensive  palace  and  tombs  of  the  Haidarahad  gover- 
nora.  Oblkalda,  since  1839  sanitarium  (3777  ft.),  20  m. 
TSyf.  of  Ellichpoor  in  Mel-Obat,  a  plateau  1  m.  long  and  three- 
quarters  broad,  with  beautiM  sceneiy ;  the  potato  and  tea-plant 
flourish.     GawUffarb  Fort  (3595  ft.)  (from  Oauli  race), 
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giving  ite  name  to  the  hills,  IJ  m.  from  Ghikaldai,  stormed  and 
taken  from  the  Maratbas  in  1803  by  General  Stevenson,  whose 
march,  through  the  Damangon  paea  E.  to  Lab^a  Welling- 
ton described  as  a  most  difficult  and  successful  operation ;  dis- 
mantled in  1853.  iraniala  (3161  ft,),  hill  fort  near  Chikalda, 
with  ramparts  running  for  several  miles  and  encloaiiig  fine 
ruins,  Jain  and  Musalmau,  an  advanced  outwork  2  m.  S.  of 
main  wall  of  Gawilgarh  range.  Moral  (5500),  40  m.  E.  of 
EllichpooT,  on  the  Narka.  Aojangaon  (8530),  on  the 
Shinur,  16  m.  W,  of  Ellichpoor,  where  in  1803  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  concluded  treaty  of  Amraoti  with  Siudia's  miniBter. 

5  7.  Woos  DiSTEicr  is  bounded  B.  by  Chanda  and  Wardha, 
N.  by  Amraoti,  W.  by  Basim,  and  S.  by  Haidarabad  State. 
Area,  3907  sq.  m.  Population,  392,102.  A  wild  country 
formed  by  three  shoots  of  the  Ajanta  ridge,  and  watered  by  the 
Wardha  and  Paenganga ;  the  latter  carries  off  nearly  all  the 
drainage  of  the  district,  and  is  fed  chiefly  by  the  Aran,  Waghari, 
ajid  KoouL  The  coal  and  iron  deposits  of  the  Wardha  valley 
have  been  already  described.  'Woon  (6000),  chief  town  in 
S.E.  comer,  on  nud  from  Nagpoor  to  Haidarabad,  amid  mango 
and  tamarind  groves  and  tanks.  Darwa  (4000),  old  town  of 
the  Bhonslas,  in  N.W.  Bham,  old  town  of  vast  stone  luins, 
on  the  Aran,  once  a  centre  of  Raghoji  Bhousla,  16  m.  S.  of 
Teotmahal  (4500),  in  N.  of  district.  Digraa,  18  m.  S.  of 
Darwa,  a  cotton  mart. 

Wett  Serar. 

§  8.  Akola  Distkict  is  bounded  K  by  Amraoti  and  Ellich- 
poor, N.  by  Ellichpoor  and  Ehandesh,  W.  by  Khandeeh  and 
Booldana,  and  S.  by  Basim,  Area,  2660  sq.  m.  Population, 
592,792.  The  rich  plain,  drained  by  the  Pooma  and  seven 
tributaries,  is  broken  only  by  two  conicaJ  hills.  Salt  wells  ex- 
tend on  both  sides  of  the  Pooma  for  50  m.  Akola  (17,614), 
chief  town  of  district  and  of  W.  Berar,  on  the  Moma,  which 
divides  the  native  city  on  W,  from  Ttynapet,  the  European 
quarter  on  E.,  a  cotton  mart.  Khamgaon  (12,400),  chief 
cotton  centre  since  1820,  and  terminus  of  railway  worked  in 
the  cotton  seaaonfrom  December  toJuly.  Shegaon  (11,079), 
24  m.  W.  of  Akola,  Great  Indian  PeDissula  line,  rival  of 
Khamgaon.  Akot  (16,200),  30  m.  N.  of  Akola,  cotton  depot 
for  despatch  to  Shegaon,  with  carpet  manufactures,  Bala- 
poor  (9363),  16  m.  W.  of  Akola  on  the  Mun,  named  from 
the  goddess  Bala ;  scene  of  one  of  the  victories  of  the  first 
Nizam  over  the  Mughul  army  in  1721;  its  railway  station  is 
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Paraa  on  the  Great  Indian  FeDiasnla  line.  At  Patur  (7220), 
20  m.  S.  of  Akola,  are  two  Brahmanical  caves  cut  into  the 
basalt ;  Nagaijoona,  founder  of  the  Mahay  ana  or  later  Boodhist 
Vehicle  600  years  after  Boodha,  was  a.  native  t^  Berar.  Jal- 
gaon-Jambod  (10,400),  near  SatpooTa  pass  leading  to  Aseei- 
garh,  with  good  springs,  whence  the  name.  Other  t^wns  are 
Barai  Takli  (5377),  Wadegaon  (6100),  and  Hiwarkhad  (7000). 

§  9.  BooLDANA  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Basim  and 
Akola,  N.  by  Khandeah  from  which  the  Pporua  divides  it,  W. 
by  Khandesh,  and  W.  and  S.  by  Haidarabad  State.  Area,  3804 
sq.  m.  Population,  439,763.  The  district  rises  from  the  Pooma 
valley  in  W.  to  the  highlands  in  N,  Froni  its  N.W.  corner,  4 
m.  above  Dewalghat,  the  Paenganga  flows  S.B.  past  Mekhar 
into  Basim.  The  Kalganga,  Viswaganga,  and  Gban  and  lower 
into  the  Pooma.  The  Rata  Pooma  flows  through  the  district 
mto  Haidarabad.  The  lake  of  LoQar  is  described  above  ;  its 
salts  are  now  used  for  washing  and  dyeing  chintzes.  There,  at 
Dewalghat  on  the  Paenganga,  at  Mehkar  S.E.,  and  Pimpalgaon 
S.,  are  Hemai  Pantee  temples  of  monoliths,  believed  by  the 
natives  to  have  been  built  in  one  night  by  demons,  for  whom 
Hemar  Pant,  the  Cornelius  Agrippa  of  the  Dekhan,  was  forced 
to  find  work.  The  principal  towns  are  Deiilgaoa  Etaja  f7100\ 
on  the  Amni,  with  cotton  and  silk  weaving.  DeoUrhat  (4000), 
on  the  Paenganga,  old  town.  Pimpalffaon  Baja  (15,000),  on 
the  Dainganga,  in  N.B.  Malfcapoor  (8200),  on  the  Nal- 
gaaga,  railway  station,  to  which  a  Pamkhi  prince  transferred 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  Patur ;  formerly  a  large  canton- 
'  ment  of  the  Nizam.  MeUcar  (5000),  in  S.E.,  once  a  large 
place. 

§  10-  Basiu  District  (fr^m  Wach,  a  Rishi  or  sage)  is 
bounded  E.  by  Woon,  N.  by  Amraoti  and  Akola,  W.  by  Bool- 
dana,  and  S.  by  Haidarabad  State.  Area,  3958  sq.  m.  Popu- 
lation, 358,883.  _  The  W.  part  is  a  rich  tableland  (1000  ft.) ; 
the  S.E.,  running  into  Haidarabad,  is  a  succession  of  low  waste 
hills  (1150  ft.).  The  Poob  and  Kata  Pooma,  mountain 
streams,  rise  near  each  other  at  £ata  N.  of  Basim  l«wn.  Baedm 
(11,500),  chief  town  (1758  ft),  60  m.  S.E.  of  Akola,  and  27 
m.  from  Eingoli  cantonment,  with  temple  and  tank.  Oomar- 
kher  (6000),  chief  town  of  a  subdivision.  Mangrool  Peer 
«000),  in  N.E.  comer,  chiefly  Musalman.  Rieod  (5000), 
("  place  of  the  Eishis  "),  local  commercial  centre.  Seerpoor 
(4800),  or  Parasnath  shrine,  the  Benares  of  Jains  and  Bhatias. 
Pooe&d  (4000),  on  the  Poos,  25  m,  S.E.  of  Basim,  a  decaying 
place  with  tvro  Eemar  Pantee  temples. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
•haidababad  state. 

%  1.  Size,  Position,  and  ReBonrces.  g  2.  Itire»  and  Commnuicatioiis. 
I  3.  AdminiBtration.  g  i.  Land  Tennrea  and  People,  g  S.  Dia- 
tricta.  §  6.  Haidarabad,  Golkonda,  and  Warangal.  g  7.  B«edar, 
Goolbarga,  and  Raicboor.     g  8.  Anrangabad,  Slum,  and  Ajuita. 

5  1.  SiZB,  Position,  akd  Eeboubceb. — The  Nizam'a  or  Hal- 
darabad  State  ia  the  chief  of  the  Musatman  and,  indeed,  of 
all  the  tributary  BOTereigatiee  of  the  Queen-EmpresB  of  India, 
although  it  is.  one  of  the  moat  recently  formed.  It  may  be 
roughly  described  as  nearly  of  the  same  size  aa  the  Island  of 
Qreat  Britain,  with  a  third  of  the  population,  lying  between  the 
great  Qodavari  river  with  its  Faenganga  affluent  on  the  N.,  and 
the  great  Eistna  river  with  its  affluent  the  Toongahhadra  on 
the  S.  It  is  a  plateau  (1250  ft,  average),  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  Dekhan,  sfaut'off  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  B. 
by  the  Madras  districts  of  Qodavari  and  Masulipatam,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Bombay  districts  of  Khandeah,  Ahmednagar,  - 
Sbolapoor,  Belgatim,  and  Dharwar.  On  the  14.  K  the  State  is 
separated  by  the  Godavari  from  the  Chauda  district  of  the 
Central  Province,  and  by  the  Faenganga  from  Berar ;  on  the  S. 
by  the  Kistna  from  the  Guntoor  and  Kamool,  and  by  tbe  Toon- 
gahhadra from  the  Bellary  districts  at  Madras.  The  estimated 
area  is  80,000  sq.  m.  with  a  population  of  9,200,881,  lying 
between  N.  latitudes  15°  10'  and  20°  10',  and  E.  longitudes 
74°  40'  and  81°  32'.  The  western  third  consists  of  basalt,  with 
the  rich  black  soil  which  produces  wheat  and  cotton.  The 
eastern  two-thirds  is  formed  of  granite,  which  has  crops  of  rice 
chiefly.  Ethnically  the  S.E.  section  BuiQ>unded  1^  Madras  is 
chiefly  Telngoo,  the  S.W.  chiefly  Kanarese,  end  the  N.W.  and 
N.  chiefly  Maratha.  In  the  sandstone  near  the  junction  of  the 
Faenganga  with  the  Godavari,  in  the  geological  groups  known 
as  Eamthi,  Barakar,  and  Talcher  rocks,  there  is  coal.  At 
Eamaram  village,  40  m.  N  Jl  of  Warangal,  are  two  seams  of 
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fair  coal  9  and  6  ft.  thick  respectivelf.  At  Singareni,  30  m, 
S.E.  of  tMs,  is  a  field  which  may  prove  to  be  of  economic  im- 
portance when  brought  within  reach  by  the  projected  railway. 

§  2.  Rivers  and  Comuunications. — The  State  ia  drained 
from  W.  to  E.  l^  the  riverB  which  flow  from  Ajanta  and  the 
Sahyadii  ranges  into  the  Say  of  Bengal.  The  Oodavarl, 
from  near  Naaik,  after  a  course  of  90  m,  touches  the  State  at 
Phooltamba,  and  forms  its  border  to  Mungi,  whence  it  flows  E. 
for  160  m.  to  Lasona,  where  it  receives  on  the  left  the  Dudna 
after  that  stream  has  been  enlarged  by  the  Pooma,  On  the 
right  side,  85  m.  lower  down,  it  receives  the  Manjeera;  190 
m.  farther  K  at  Kuhusar  it  is  joined  on  the  left  by  the  Pran- 
heeta ;  turning  S.E.  it  skirts  the  Bastar  State  for  155  m.  to 
Kottoor,  where  it  passes  into  the  Godavari  district  of  Madras. 
Of  the  600  mites  of  its  course  in  Haidarabad,  the  Oodavari  is 
navigable  for  200  m,  from  June  to  February,  The  Wardha, 
from  the  Betoo!  hills  of  the  Central  Province,  enters  Haidarabad 
ataudra,flowaS.E.  170  m.  to  Chanda,onthe  right  receives  the 
Paeneaoga  from  Eerar,  flows  60  m,  till  it  is  joined  on  the 
left  by  the  Waenganga  when  it  becomes  the  Pranheeta,  which 
baa  a  course  of  80  m.  to  the  Godavari  at  Kulaiaar;  it  is  navi- 
gable for  170  m.  The  Eistna  from  Mahableshwar,  after  a 
S.£.  course  of  320  m.  borders  Hmdarabad  for  10  m.,  enters  it 
and  flows  N.E.  for  75  m.  to  Kadlur,  where,  on  the  left,  it  re- 
ceives the  Bheema,  and  is  spanned  by  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula Railway.  Thence,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  80  m.  it  unites 
with  the  Toongabhadia  from  Mysore,  which  at  Moodlapoor 
begins  to  form  the  S.E.  border  of  Htudarabad  for  200  m.  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Eistna.  There  are  many  artificial  lakes  or 
tanks,  of  which  the  largest,  at  Paklial,  is  30  m.  in  circum- 
ference. The  Nizam's  State  Railway  starting  from  Wadi 
Junction  on  the  Great  Indian  PeninsiUa  hne  from  Bombay  to 
Baichoor  and  Madras,  runs  K  for  121  m.  to  Sikandarabad, 
5  m.  N.  of  Haidaralwd,  the  thirteenth  station ;  the  currency 
is  HcUi  licea  nipeea,  of  which  1I6|  =  100  Queen's  rupees. 
It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  line  to  Warangal,  and  thence 
noriJi  to  Chanda,  and  east  to  the  Singareni  coal-fields.  The 
S.W.  portion  of  the  State  is  traversed  by  the  main  line  from 
Gudar  station  on  the  Bombay  to  Toongabhadra  station  on 
the  Madras  line.  There  are  three  military  roads  through  the 
State — N.  to  S.  from  Nagpoor  through  the  capital  to  Ban- 
galore;  N.W.  to  S.E.  from  Bombay  and  Poena  through  the 
capital  to  Masulipatam  and  Madras ;  local  from  the  capital 
KW.  to  the  old  Dekhan  capital,  Am-angabad, 
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§  3.  Admisisteation. — The  Qolkonda  dynasty  founded  by 
Sultan  Kooli  Entab  eatabliBhed  Haidambad  city  as  its  nev 
capital  in  1539,  and  gave  way  to  the  Unghuls  tmder  Aurang- 
zeb  when  he  was  his  father's  viceroy  of  the  Dekhan.  In 
1713  the  viceroy  was  the  able  soldier  Asaf  Jah,  who  was 
made  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  "regnlator  of  the  State."  In  the  general 
scramble  for  power  after  that  emperor's  death  Aaaf  J^  pro- 
claimed his  independence,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Asafia 
line,  the  ninth  of  which  now  rules  as  tributary  sovereign,  the 
AmUy  having  been  added  and  a^randised  by  its  connection 
with  the  rising  British  power  up  to  the  close  of  the  Mutiny 
of  1857.  On  Asaf  Jah's  death  in  1748,  disputes  as  to  his 
successor  were  used  by  the  French  to  threaten  English  ascend- 
ency, which  ended  in  the  third  son  of  Aaaf  Jah,  Salabat  Jnng, 
as  Nizam,  forming  a  treaty  with  the  British  in  1759.  The 
Nizam's  troops  co-operated  with  the  British  mider  Wellington 
in  the  wars  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  Tipoo,  and  gave  Haidar- 
abad  a  slice  of  Mysore.  On  the  succession  of  the  fourth  Nizam 
in  1803,  anarchy  spread  so  that  Metcalfe,  when  Resident, 
supervised  the  administration  under  British  officers.  On  the 
discontinuance  of  that  control  under  the  sixth  Nizam  in  1829, 
the  insolvency  of  the  State  seemed  imminent,  and  Berar 
was  assigned  for  the  support  of  the  Haidarabad  Contingent. 
The  Nizam's  debt  to  the  British  of  half  a  million  sterling  was 
cancelled,  and  new  territory  was  granted  to  the  State  after  the 
Mutiny  of  1857. 

The  Nizam  is  locally  known  as  the  Bara  Nawab,  the 
t«rm  Nawab,  which  applies  strictly  to  a  ruler,  being  given  in 
courtesy  to  all  Musalmans  of  high  position.  He  is,  however, 
the  only  Chief,  the  Ameers  or  Umara  being  mere  nobles. 
The  State  owes  its  very  existence  and  its  recent  growth  in 
good  adminbtration  to  an  Arab,  Meer  Tnrab  Ali,  who  is 
known  as  the  Nawab  Mookhtar-ool-Moolk  ("gOTeraor  of 
the  State")  Sir  Salar  Jung  ("leader  in  battle")  Bahadoor, 
Q.C.S.I.,  with  a  salute  of  17  guns,  while  the  Nizam  has  21. 
The  Nizam  is  a  Suad,  or  of  the  same  family  as  Muhammad. 
He  has  a  gross  revenue  of  about  3  millions  sterling,  including 
the  Berar  surplus.  The  State  revenue  amounts  to  £2,130,000 
of  this  annually,  derived  from  the  land,  excise,  customs,  octroi, 
and  miscellaneous  imposts.  The  value  of  the  trade  is  stated 
at  i  millions  sterling  a  year.  The  principal  exports  are  cotton, 
oil-seeds,  clarified  butter,  country  cloth,  and  metal  ware ;  the 
imports  are  salt  and  European  piece  goods  and  hardware.  The 
Nizam  maintains  an  irregular  "  army  "  (^  hia  own  computed  at 
r„3t,7=^-,nGt.>0^lc 
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43,704  men,  costbg  jE940,000  annually,  doing  police  duty, 
acting  as  feudal  retainers,  and  ganisooing  such  forte  as  Ool- 
konda,  Daulatabad,  Beedar,  and  Qoolbarga.  The  Nizam's 
5000  "  Refonaed  Troops "  consist  of  2  batteries,  2  cavalry 
and  3  infantry  corps  under  a  European  officer,  disciplined  after 
the  model  of  the  Haidarahad  Contingent.  Many  Arabs  and 
Rohdlaa  are  engaged  as  mercenaries,  but  the  public  peace  has 
been  maintained  since  1857. 

The  State  is  controlled  by  the  British  Besident  from  outside 
Haidarabad  city.  The  Haidarabad  Subsidiary  Force,  for  which 
districte  now  under  Madras  were  ceded,  has  ite  headquarters  at 
Sikandarabad.  The  Haidarabad  Contingent,  for  which  Berar 
b  held,  has  ite  headquarters  at  Bolaram.  The  Resident  has  an 
escort  at  Haidarabad  and  Jahia ;  the  British  Government 
maintains  two  special  bodies  of  police  under  British  officers  to 
-suppress  Thuggee  and  Dakoitce.  There  are  72  State  schools  in 
56  of  the  larger  towns  ;  Persian  is  the  ofBcial  language ;  £9040 
is  annually  spent  on  education. 

5  4.  Land  Tenukes  and  People.-— (1)  In  the  Telugoo 
disbicta  the  ryotwar  system  prev^ls,  with  the  addition  of 
tameendar  collectors  entitled  to  dues,  or  iarmera  of  the  land- 
tax  (surbustah).  (2)  In  the  Maratha  districte  the  tenure  is 
also  ryotwai,  but  instead  of  ouneendar  middlemen  the  districte 
were  often  assigned  to  military  chiefs  and  bankers,  with  the 
worst  results  to  the  people.  Recently  annual  settlemente  have 
been  made  and  cash  paymente  fixed ;  in  the  districts  of  Dhar- 
aseo  and  Rwchoor,  which  were  settled  and  governed  by  British 
officers  from  1854  to  1661,  these  summary  settlemCDts  have 
been  uinually  continued.  A  three  years'  settlement  is  now  in 
progress.  The  land  revenue  has  gradually  risen  from  a  million 
sterling  in  1861.  The  strength  of  the  agricultural  population 
conaiste  of  the  widespread  Koonbee  tribe.  The  educated  class 
among  the  Hindoo  people  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  Central  and 
Southern  India,  consiste  of  Brahmans,  who  thereby  secure  a 
great  preponderance  in  all  situations  depending  on  ment^ 
rather  than  physical  labour;  in  this  respect  there  is  no  class 
among  the  Dekhan  Hindoos  to  compete  with  them.  There 
are  some  Bsjpoote,  many  of  them  representing  ancient  families 
or  still  possessing  a  feudal  or  other  superior  position.  There 
are  some  Sikhs;  their  presence  originally  was  attributed  to 
evcnte  in  the  life  of  the  founder,  Oooroo  Oovind;  their  numbers 
have  been  since  augmented  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  man  who 
was  the  Nizam's  minister  for  nearly  forty  years  belonging  to 
their  cult.      The  casteless  orders,   aueh  as  Ramotwees  and 
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DIiSts,  often  have  exhibited  nerve  and  courage  Btronger  than 
that  of  their  auperioni.  Among  the  banking  and  trading 
classes,  the  principal  belong  to  that  enterprising  tribe  whose 
members  came,  and  still  come,  from  Uarwar  in  R^pootana 
to  spread  over  half  the.  marts  of  India.  The  Muhammadann 
comprise  representatives  of  most  of  the  tribes  of  that  section 
of  the  human  family.  Tbere  are  the  real  Dekhanees,  the  Mug- 
huls,  the  Patbans,  and  the  Saiads,  who  have  been  connected 
with  this  part  of  India  for  centuries.  The  Mughnl  must  be 
considered  the  governing  race  of  modem  daysj  and  the  Nizam's 
Dekhan  is  popularly  known  as  the  "MughulaL"  There  are 
also  the  Muhammadans  whose  advent  to  the  Dekhan  dates 
within  the  last  century,  such  as  the  Arabs,  the  Rohillas,  the 
Hubshees,  and  the  Sindhees.  The  Parseee  have  several  in- 
fluential famiUes.  To  the  N.K  of  the  country,  in  the  wilder 
parts,  there  are  aboriginal  tribes  like  those  of  the  Central 
FroTince. 

§  5.  DiSTRiCTB.— Large  tracts  of  country  are  directly  under 
the  Nizam  as  his  own  lands  (Surf-i-Ehas)  or  for  bia  bodyguard 
(Faegah),  or  under  the  chief  ministers  as  fiefs  (jageers  around 
the  capital)  and  private  estates.  But  the  rest  of  the  State, 
excepting  these  isolated  jurisdictions  which  are  fatal  .to  good 
government,  has  since  1865  had  applied  to  it  by  Sir  Salar 
Jung  the  Madras  system  of  district  administration.  Each 
Sirhir  is  under  a  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  talookdar,  corresponding  to 
the  district  collector,  sub-collector,  and  assistant  collector  of 
Madras ;  and  two  or  three  Sirkars  are  united  to  form  a  circle  or 
division  under  a  gaddar  talookdar  or  commissioner. 
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In  these  districts,  cbiefly  towards  the  border,  there  are  the 
following  vassal  Eajas : — Wunpurly,  half-way  between  Haidar- 
abad  city  and  Kamool ;  Ummar  Chunta,  near  Muktool ;  Goor- 
goonta,  in  Shorapoor ;  Oudwal,  Jawalgiri,  and  Asagoondee,  in 
Baichoor ;  Jutp<51  and  Gopalpet,  on  S.E.  border  towards  Maauli- 
patam.  These  still  represent  the  old  Hindoo  families  prior 
to  the  Musalman  invasion  ;  the  Baja  of  Anagoondee  is  of  the 
Hindoo  dynasty  of  Vijayanagar. 

When  he  was  the  Resident,  in  1868,  Sir  Richard  Temple  thus 
described  the  State. — Between  the  Pa^nganga  and  the  Godavaii 
there  is  the  extreme  upper  valley  of  the  Godavari,  Its  high  cul- 
tivation, waving  harvesta,  and  general  richness  may  be  said  to 
be  the  very  flower  of  the  Dekhan ;  it  has  many  important 
places,  such  aa  Aurangabad,  Tokuh,  Faitun,  Patroe,  Gungakhair, 
Nand^r  (the  Sikh  colony),  and  Neennal.  South  of  the  Goda- 
vari is  its  affluent  the  Maigeera,  which  in  a  tortuous  course 
embraces  a  tract  often  rugged  and  not  very  rich,  but  having 
several  places  fraught  with  martial  tradition  or  strategic  import- 
ance, such  as  Beer,  Mominabad,  Baroor,  Oot^heer.  But  some 
parts  of  the  Manjeera  valley  are  fruitful,  and  Maidak  in  that 
circle  is  the  old  capital  of  a  fine  district.  The  great  tract 
included  between  the  Manjeera  and  the  Bheema  and  £istna  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  most  important  in  the  Dekhan.  Within 
it  are  situate  at  the  western  end  Tooljapoor,  Naldroog,  Gool- 
barga  (the  capital  of  the  first  Muhammadan  dynasty  of  the 
Dekhan),  Hominabad,  Kulleeanee;  in  the  centre  Beedar,  the 
capital  Haidarabad  itself ;  to  the  K  Nulgonda,  and  Waraugal 
the  ancient  capital  of  Telingana.  The  eastern  portion  la  dotted 
all  over  with  artificial  lakes.  Of  these,  the  first  by  far  is  the 
Fakhal  Lake,  probably  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  India. 
No  tract  can  be  better  calculated  than  this  to  raise  our  notions 
of  the  early  Hindoo  dynasties.  It  must  have  been  in  its 
original  prime  the  finest  scene  of  tank  irrigation  in  all  India. 
Between  the  Bheema  and  the  Kistna  there  is  a  large  tongue  of 
land,  which  once  formed  the  Hindoo  State  of  Shorapoor,  under 
the  feudal  suzerainty  of  the  Nizam,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
rebellion  of  its  chief  in  18B7,  has  been  brought  under  His 
Highness's  direct  administration.  Lastly,  on  the  extreme  S., 
between  the  Eistna  and  Toongabhadra,  is  the  Raichoor  Doab, 
which  is  in  parts  fertile,  and  in  which  the  principal  places  are 
Raichoor  and  Lingasagar,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Haidarabad 
Contingent. 

§  6.  Haidahabad  City  [263,005  with  suburbs),  nest  in 
population  to  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  but  only  slightly 
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above  Lucknow,  covers  2^  sq.  id.  (10^  with  suburbs)  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Uoosi,  a  generally  fordable  stream  GOO  ft. 
wide,  8  m.  B.  of  the  old  fort  and  capital  of  Qolkonda,  449  8.B. 
of  Bombay  and  389  N.W.  of  Madras.  Its  name  is  from  Haidar, 
a  son  of  the  founder,  Muhammad  £ooU  of  the  Eutub  Shahi 
dynasty,  who  adorned  the  new  capital  with  many  buildings  still 
perfect.  The  dty  stands  oa  a  stony  plain,  the  barrenness  of 
which  was  its  safeguard  agtunat  the  Marathas,  2  m.  N.  of  the 
Meeralam  lake,  7  m.  round,  which  supplies  it  with  water.  It  is 
walled,  with  many  gateways.  From  the  W.  Afzal  or  Delhi 
gate  a  broad  street  runs  through  the  city,  past  the  Barah-dari 
("  12  doors  ")  or  palace  of  Sir  Salar  Jung,  who  has  governed 
the  State  for  nearly  30  years;  the  rectangular  Char  Minar  (four 
miuaretfl,  each  186  ft.),  and  Mecca  mosque  in  which  the  Nizams 
are  buried,  to  the  Nizam's  palace,  finer  than  the  Shah's  at 
Tehran  which  it  resembles,  and  that  of  Shams-ool-Umara  &om 
which  a  fine  view  is  obtained,  and  so  to  the  l^'geet  of  the 
Nizam's  palaces.  One  m.  N.W.  of  the  city,  in  the  Chaddarghat 
suburb,  approached  by  the  Oliphant  bridge  over  the  Moosi,  is 
the  Besidenoy,  a  fine  building  completed  in  1808  in  a  park 
with  noble  trees,  enclosed  by  a  wall  since  an  attack  by  a  Kohilla 
mob  in  July  1857 ;  in  the  httle  cemetery  are  the  tombs  of 
former  Besidenta,  and  officials,  Sydenham,  Biiahby,  and  Roberts, 
Sir  William  Bumbold,  and  other  officers.  The  Residency  school, 
hospital,  medical  school,  and  engineering  college,  are  between 
this  and  the  Afzal  gate.  The  suburbs,  consisting  of  gardens, 
palaces,  mosques,  and  populous  bazars,  cover  a  larger  area  than 
the  city.  The  melons  and  pine-apples  of  Haidarabad  are  fiunous. 
To  N.W,  over  an  area  of  19  sq.  m.,  are  the  largest  cantonments 
in  India,  containing  8000  disciplined  soldiera.  (1)  Sikendax- 
abad  (35,000)  ("Alexander's  city"),  SJ m.N.Kof  theHesidency, 
on  the  road  to  which  are  St.  George's  Church  and  the  tomb  and 
house  of  "  King  Palmer."  Sikandarabad  is  headquarters  of  the 
Haidarabad  Subsidiary  Force;  2  m.  S.  are  the  lines  of  the 
Nizam's  reformed  troops.  (2)  Three  m.  N.E.  of  Sikandarabad 
are  the  entrenched  camp  of  TrlmalErherl  with  stares,  and  a 
military  prison  popularly  called  Windsor  Castle  from  its  appear- 
ance, the  whole  fortified  aa  a  centre  for  the  Europeans  in  Sikan- 
darabad ;  (3)  Bolaram,  2  m.  farther  N.,  headquarters  of  the 
Haidarabad  Contingent,  and  a  sanitarium  (1890  ft).  Here  in 
1855  General  Cohn  Mackenzie,  C.B.,  a  hero  of  the  let  A^han 
War,  was  cut  down  by  the  mutinous  troops  of  the  3d  Native 
Cavalry,  twenty  months  before  the  great  Mutiny.  In  N.B,  are 
the  great  hills  Mool  Ali  and  Eadam  Rnsool,  the  latter  named 
rj,o,t,7P-nyGoO'^lc 
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from  a  Huppoaed  impreas  of  Muhammad's  foot.  On  S.E.  Bide 
of  the  city  ia  the  Sbtoot  Nagar  suburb,  a  famous  huuting- 
ground,  with  tomb,  on  an  eminence,  of  Raymond  the  gallant 
French  soldier,  who  died  in  1775.  Qolkonda  city,  ruined  by 
pestilence,  and  fort  on  a  granite  ridge  7  m.  W.  of  Haidaraba(^ 
capital  of  the  Eutub  Shahi  kingdom  which  superseded  the 
Bahmani  and  was  destroyed  by  Aur&ngzeb  ;  with  a  vast  group 
of  mauaolea  of  the  kings.  The  diamonds  for  which  Golkonda 
was  famous  were  merely  cut  there,  being  found  at  the  Tillage  of 
Purtial  near  Eondapilli  160  m.  S.E.  on  the  MasuUpatam  road, 
bordering  the  Eistna.  The  fort  has  long  been  the  Ifizam'a 
priaon  and  treasury.  "WaroiieBl,  capital  of  the  Hindoo  Iring- 
dcon  of  Telingana  founded  by  the  Narapati  Andhraa  and  finally 
in  1543  abaorbed  by  the  Glolkonda  kinga,  U2  m.  N.E.  of 
Haidarabad.  Anamkonda  and  Mullungoor  are  fortressea  to  N. 
Balkonda,  Nirmal,  and  Edlabad  are  on  the  road  N.  from 
Haidarabad  to  Nagpoor ;  Edlabad  ia  a  centre  of  the  culture 
of  cotton  which  finds  its  way  to  Hinganghat. 

§  7.  Beesax,  old  capital  of  the  Bahmani  kings,  75  m.  N.W. 
of  Haidarabad  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Manjeera.  A  striking 
city,  walled  with  8  gates,  and  containing  a  citadel  2^  m.  round, 
palaces  inhabited  by  aerpents  and  baboons,  a  once  magnificent 
Madrasah  with  a  minaret  190  ft.  high,  covered  with  encaustic 
tiles — blue,  green,  and  yellow.  N.E.  are  12  tombe  of  the 
Bahmani  kings,  the  largest  being  that  of  Ahmed  Shah  who 
moved  the  capital  here  from  Goolbarga  in  1432  and  bujlt  the 
city  wall.  T^e  town  gives  its  name  to  the  Bidri  metal-ware, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  worked  into  articles  damascened  in 
silver  or  gold.  On  the  road  from  Haidarabad  to  Beedar  are 
Fattancheru,  a  beautiful  station  and  shooting  centre,  with 
gardens  of  Sir  Salar  Jung;  Eaulampet,  with  ruined  fort; 
San^am,  famous  shooting  spot  near  the  Pakhol  hills ;  Sada- 
Bhlvapet,  straggling  town  with  ruins  of  fortifications.  Mele- 
gaoii,  160  m,  fttim  Haidarabad  and  200  from  Poona,  chief 
mart  for  Dekhan-bred  horaea.  Ooolbarga  (36,000)  a  Great 
Indian  Peninaula  Railway  atation  and  fort,  353  m.  from 
Bombay,  the  Bahmani  capital  of  the  Dekhan  1347-1435,  with 
a  unique  Pathan  mosque  entirely  roofed  over  and  lighted  from 
the  aide,  covering  38,016  aq.  ft. ;  also  a. unique  arcaded  bazar,  a 
^gautic  archway  and  grand  old  tombs  with  sloping  walls,  ^  m. 
to  the  S.  The  fort  is  IJ  m.  8.W.,  and  is  stronger  than  that 
of  Beedar.  On  a  hill  3  m.  N.E.  is  the  shrine  of  Rukn-ood- 
deen,  and  1  m.  farther  the  ruins  of  old  Goolbarga.  Malker, 
near  Goolbarga,  seat  of  Rahtor  dynasty  which  superseded  thcF 
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Chalookras  for  two  centuries.  Baiohoor,  railway  junction  of 
Bombay  and  Madras  lines,  350^  m.  N.W.  of  Madras  and  443 
S.E.  of  Bombay,  the  S.  capital  of  Beejapoor,  with  old  fort,  from 
which  there  ie  a  fine  view.  Llnsrasa^ar,  W.  of  Raichoor  60 
HL,  cantonment  (1652  ft.)  of  Emdarabad  Contingent.  Mood- 
eful,  to  S.,  old  fort  and  Fortugueae  Catholic  Mission.  Shonu 
poor,  chief  town  of  former  State  of  the  sune  name  in  S.W. 
comer  of  Haidarabad,  confiscated  for  rebellion  in  1857-58,  and 
presented  to  the  Nizam ;  Captain  MeadowB  Taylor  administered 
the  State  for  ten  years  with  great  Hucceas  up  to  1863;  the 
town  lies  between  two  granite  ranges,  "a  grim  place  to  look 
at"  Qudwal,  chief  town  of  feudatory  R^a  of  the  Nizam 
m  the  EaichooT  Doab,  betveen  the  Eiatna  and  Toongabhadra. 
TooUapoor,  picturesque  town  E.  of  Seena  affluent  of  the 
Bbeema,  near  west  border  of  Haidarabad,  scene  of  Meadows 
Taylor's  romance  of  Tara.  At  Chittapoor,  a  few  miles  distant, 
is  a  mission  of  Portuguese  Catholics.  Hominabad,  cen- 
tral mart  near  Beedar  on  the  Haidarabad  and  Sholapoor  road. 
Dnndooty,  Awsa,  and  Paraindab  are  forts  in  this  division. 
NaldrooET,  fortified  town  on  the  Bori  or  old  frontier  between 
Beejapoor  and  Ahmednagar,  a  few  m.  E.  of  Shol^MMT.  Between 
Awsa  and  Ealyana  are  the  small  Brahmanical  and  Jain  caves 
of  Karusi  (500-700  a.d.)  on  a  solitary  hill  near  Hasagaon 
vUl^e. 

§  8.  AuRANGABAS  (60,000)  city,  cantonment  and  old  capital 
of  the  Dekhan,  on  the  Doodhna  tributary  of  the  Godavari  270 
m.  N.W.  of  Haidarabad,  56  m.  from  Nandgaon  station  on 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Bmlway,  and  175  N.W.  of  Bombay. 
Founded  in  1610  by  Malik  Ambar  of  the  Abyssinian  faction  in 
Ahmednagar  State,  now  attractive  for  mausoleum  built  by 
Aurangzeb  over  the  dust  of  his  favourite  daughter,  Rabeea 
Dooranee;  restored  by  the  Nizam.  Two  m.  to  S.E.  of  canton- 
ment is  the  ark  or  citadel  built  by  Aurangzeb  (now  centre  of 
the  public  offices),  who  held  court  in  this  Dellii  of  the  sonth. 
One  m.  N.  of  city,  in  the  precipitous  S.  scarp  of  hills  (700  ft.), 
are  3  groups  of  Eoodhist  caves  of  the  latest  ornamented  style 
(650  A.T1.)  of  the  Mahayana  mythology,  influenced  by  Christian 
teaching.  Daulatabad,  lOm.N.W.  of  AuraQgabBd,theancient 
Tagara,  and  the  famous  Deogarh  or  Deogiri  stronghold  of  the 
Hindoo  nders  of  the  Dekhan,  to  which  Tughlak  Shah's  son,  the 
mad  emperor  Muhammad,  strove  to  transfer  the  capital  from 
Delhi,  giving  the  place  its  new  name;  this  is  an  isolated  conical 
rock  of  granite  (500  ft.)  scarped  to  from  80  to  120  fl.  all  round, 
and  ascended  only  through  a  narrow  pass  hewn  in  the  rock  and 
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leading  to  a  vault  from  which  a  dark  alley  winAs  upwards. 
To  S.B.  is  another  hill  Plppal  Qhat  with  moeque,  to  N.  of 
which  is  the  emperor  Aurangzeb's  tomb,  a  eimple  marble  and 
teak-wood  Bcreen,  The  country  round  is  stiil  famous  for 
oranges  and  white  and  purple  gnqiea  introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese Catholic  Mission,  when  protected  bj  the  Beejapoor  Idngs. 
Here  also  is  Rozali  tableland,  a  vast  cemetery  encircled  by  a 
stone  wall,  and  containing  many  domed  buildings,  one  of 
which  is  used  as  a  reet-house. 

From  Jtozali  a  road  descends  to  the  base  of  the  scarp  in 
which  are  tbe  Boodhist,  Jain,  and  Brahmanicsl  caves  of  Elura 
(or  Venila),  7  m.  from  Daulatabad  and  13  from  Aurangabad. 
At  S.  end  are  the  Boodhist  caves,  at  If.  the  Jain,  16  in  all;  and 
between  are  the  Brahmanical,  also  15  or  16.  Chiefof  aUis  the 
Eailas  or  Ranga  Mahal  (725-800  A.D.),  a  great  monolithic  Dra- 
Tidian  temple  of  Shiva,  nearly  100  ft.  high,  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  highly  sculptured  outside  and  in;  but  "a  temple  in 
a  pit,"  and  therefore  the  last  as  well  as  greatest  effoit  of  the 
Brahmans  to  imitate  and  excel  their  Boodhist  rivals.  Visited 
by  the  misBionary  Dr.  J.  Wilson  in  1832,  to  whom,  when  he 
preached  in  the  Kailae,  the  natives  declared  that  God  Himself 
bad  made  it.  The  temple  stands  in  a  court  154  by  276  ft.,  with 
a  scarp  of  107  ft.  behind,  all  cut  out  of  a  detached  boulder  of 
trap.  Ajanta,  walled  town,  where  Wellington's  sick  were  re- 
ceived after  Assye,  and  ravine  with  29  famous  cave  temples, 
chiefly  of  the  Mahayana  or  later  sect  of  Boodhiate,  escarated 
between  500  and  650  a.d.,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  passes 
leading  down  from  the  Indhyadri  or  Ajanta  range,  which  divides 
the  Dekhan  tableland  from  Ehandeeh  in  tbe  Tapti  valley.  The 
caves  are  i  m.  S.W.  of  the  village,  in  a  wild  glen  best  approached 
through  Faidapoor  village  at  foot  of  the  Ghats,  from  Pachora 
'  station  of  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  34  m.  distant,  but 
also  by  horse  tonga  56  m.  from  Anrangalmd,  a  fatiguing  route. 
The  caves,  infested  by  bees,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
in  India;  they  are  purely  Boodhist,  and  cover  the  8  eenturiea  of 
Boodhist  supremacy,  6  being  of  the  earlier  or  Hinayana  and 
2  of  the  later  or  Mahayana  forms ;  their  fresco  paintings  lae 
still  tolerably  complete.  Aaeye  (Asai)  battlefield  and  village 
reached  from  Sirrod,  40  m.  from  Aurangabad,  where,  on  23d 
September  1803,  Wellington  with  4600  men  of  all  arms  de- 
feated 50,800  of  Sindia's  and  Bhonsla's  Marathas,  disciplined 
by  Frenchmen,  in  a  strong  position  between  the  Juah  and  Ehelna 
rivers,  and  so  broke  the  Maratha confederacy.  Jalna  (1652  ft), 
Briti^  cantonment  38  m.  £.  of  Aurangabad,  and  old  town  2  m, 
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S.W.,  Beat  of  Scottisb  Fre«  Church  Missioo.  Bethel,  3  m.  S., 
on  riaing  ground,  a  Christian  town,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  out- 
atationa  the  diameter  of  which  is  30  m. ,  founded  by  Rev.  Narain 
Sheshadri.  HlngoU  (1495  ft.).  E.  of  Jalna,  on  N.  road  ftom 
Haidarabad  to  Akola,  72  m.  S.  of  latter  and  190  N.W.  of 
Sikandarabad.  Momlnabad,  large  cavalry  Btation  between 
Sikandarabad  and  Aurangabad.  Nondalr,  originally  a  Sikh 
colony  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Godarari,  146  m.  N.  of  Haidarabad. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

HADBAS   PEOTINCB — QENSBAL. 

g1.  Size  and  Position.  |2.  MounUina  and  Biven.  3  S.  ChubIb 
and  Sailwaya.  3  i.  Products  and  Trads.  §  6.  Land  Tenures 
and  Taxation.     %  6.  The  People  and  Distriata. 

§  1.  SiZB  AND  Position. — Madras,  as  the  Freeideiu^  of 
Fort  St.  George,  is  hiBtorically  the  oldest  of  the  Twelve  Pro- 
vlncea  of  British  India,  and  that  in  which  Ohristianitj'  has  made 
greatest  progress  under  Apostolic  missionarieB  of  the  Ist  century, 
Jesuite  of  the  16th  and  17th,  Lntheruis  of  the  18th,  and  AngU- 
cans.  Nonconformists,  and  Preabyterians  of  the  19th  century. 
The  total  area  of  150,248  sq.  m.  is  not  far  short  of  that  of 
Spain,  and  the  population  of  33,840,617  is  more  than  double 
^that  of  Spain;  although  the  great  femine  of  1876-8  swept  off 
1 1  least  3  millions  of  the  population  of  South  India,  besides 
Mysore,  and  has  reduced  its  numbers  2  per  cent  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1871,  when  the  other  eleven  Frorincea  showed  & 
large  increase.  Of  the  whole  area,  9818  sq.  m.,  and  of  the 
population  3,336,632  are  in  the  five  Native  States  of  Travan- 
koT,  Cochin,  Poodookotta,  Banaganapali,  and  Sandoor.  The 
coast  line  ertenda  for  more  than  1600  miles;  but,  from  the 
absence  of  good  natural  Imrbours  and  great  navigable  rivers,  the 
normal  external  trade  does  not  exceed  £17,000,000  a  year. 
The  country  is  well  opened  up  by  nearly  a  thousand  mUes  of 
railway.  The  Province  yielded  a  gross  revenue  of  £»,840,000 
in  1880^1.  The  centn^  tableland  of  the  S.  Peninsula  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Central  Province,  Berar,  Haidarabad,  Kysorc,  and 
Coorg,  but  all  S.  and  E.  of  these  Provinces  and  States  belongs 
to  Madras,  which  has  a  busy  coasting  and  labour  trafiEc  with 
the  neighbouring  crown  colony  of  Ceyloa  The  army  is  40,000 
strong,  under  a  local  commander-in-chief  In  its  history,  lan- 
guages, and  land  tenures,  Madras  consists  of  three  well-defined 
portions — (a)  the  Telugoo  country  of  the  north,  from  Orissa'to 
and  including  Nellore ;  ib)  the  Tamil  country  of  the  south,  or 
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the  Karnatic  from  Nellore  to  Tinnerelli ;  and  (c)  the  Kanarese, 
Malafalam,  and  Tulu  districta  of  the  western  Malabar  coast  to 
Cape  Comorin.  Theae  five  form  the  races  and  languagea  of 
Dravlda,  the  non-Aryau  or  so-called  Turanian  land  of  the  eoutb, 
divided  into  the  almost  prehistoric  kingdoms  of  Ealinga,  be- 
tween the  Qanges  and  the  Kistna,  and  Pandya,  Obola,  and 
Gbera  south  of  the  Kistna.  Here  the  Muhammadana,  who 
first  obtained  a  footing  at  the  opening  of  the  14th  century, 
made  less  impreBsion  than  on  the  north;  the  Yijayanagar  king- 
dom supplanted  them  tUl  overbome  by  a  federation  of  the  four 
Dekhan  principalities.  The  geniua  and  energy  of  Cltve  foiled 
the  plans  of  Dupleiz,  and  by  clinging  to  the  British  alliance  the 
Delhi  emperor's  lieutenant,  the  Nizam  of  Haidarabad,  consoli- 
dated bis  poeseBsions  agtunst  the  Maratha  anarchy  and  the 
Haidar-Tipoo  ferocity.  The  close  of  the  18th  century  saw 
Madras  settled  very  mnch  as  it  now  is,  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
lent  all  his  influence  to  the  peasant -proprietor  tenure  with 
increasing  land-tax  as  against  the  large  landlord  tenure  with  a 
fixed  rate. 

§  2.  MoDNiAiNS  AKD  BiTXBS. — Madras  ia  bounded  E.  by 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  extending  for  about  1000  m.  of  coast  from 
Cape  Comorin  in  lat.  8°  4',  to  the  S,  of  Orisaa  in  lat.  20°  18' ; 
on  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Arabian  Sea  for  540  m.  to  the 
W,  extremity  of  Mysore  State,  in  lat,  13°  60',  where  the  width 
across  the  peninsula  is  about  390  m.  The  irregular  N.  bound- 
ary almost  telle  the  history  of  the  Province.  From  Orissa  it 
rises  S.W.  up  the  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  where  it  marches 
witli  the  Central  Province,  and  with  the  Dekhan,  where  it  is 
overlooked  by  Haidarabad  State,  to  the  Western  Ghats,  where, 
arrested  by  Mysore,  it  runs  round  that  State  and  drops  down 
to  the  Arabian  Sea,  touching  the  Bombay  border  on  either  side 
of  N.  Mysore.  The  Baatem  O-hats,  springing  from  Balasor 
tad  the  chaos  of  the  Chutia  Nagpoor  hills  of  Bengal,  run  from 
S.W.  nearly  parallel  with  the  E.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
touch  the  coast  at  Vizagapatam,  at  a  point  50  m.  N.  of  Madias 
city  sweep  more  to  the  W.,  and  in  the  Neelglris  join  the 
western  hill  Bystem.  C}allikonda(5346ft.)  and  Galli  Parvatam 
(4988  ft.)  are  the  highest  peaks.  These  hills  have  an  average 
height  of  1500  ft,,  are  pierced  by  the  great  rivers  from  the  west, 
and  form  a  watershed  only  in  the  extreme  north,  where  they 
have  been  but  partially  surveyed.  The  Western  Qhat^ 
already  described  under  Bombay  as  the  Sahyadris,  reach  their 
highest  point  in  the  Dodabetta  peak  (8640  ft.)  of  the  Neel- 
giris.   They  form  the  other  noble  plateaux  and  subsidiaiy  ranges 
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which  are  known  as  the  SMvarai  ia  Salem,  the  Anamalal 
Id  Coimbatore,  the  Paloi  in  Madura,  and  the  Travankor 
or  Oardamom  HUIb  in  Travankor,  and  end  in  the  eacxed  peak 
of  Agastya  (6150  ft.)  near  Cape  Comorin,  having  vaat  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  wealth,  and  an  almost  European  climate. 
This  great  western  range  farther  gives  the  Province  its  physical 
character  by  arresting  the  S.W,  monsoon,  which  deluges  the 
three  west  coast  districts  and  two  States,  but  is  bo  kept  from 
the  twenty  districts  and  States  on  the  east  as  to  expose  them  to 
frequent  famine,  when  the  normal  rainfall  of  40  inches  a  year 
fails.  These  are  watered  more  bountifully  by  the  N,B.  monsoon, 
which  begins  in  September,  and  by  the  great  rivers  with  their 
canals  and  tributaries,  the  Godavari,  Kistna,  and  Eavari, 
the  two  Pennars,  Palar,  Vaiga,  Vellar,  and  Tambrapaml 
The  only  large  lakes  are  those  of  Kola  and  Pulikat  on  E. 
coast.  The  latter  is  33  m.  long ;  it  is  really  one  of  a  series 
of  backwaters  or  lagoons  fed  by  rivers,  but  with  outlets  to 
the  sea.  The  largest  is  Ooohin  Baclcwater,  the  centre  of 
water  communication  practically  from  Cape  Comorin  up  to  S. 
Eanara.  The  east  coast,  for  166  m.  N.  of  Cape  Comorin,  is 
rocky,  and  sends  off  to  Ceylon  the  reefs,  sandbeds,  and  isWds 
whidi  form  Adam'a  Brld£e,  with  two  channels  navigable  hj 
small  steamers.  The  Ooromandel  Ooast  begins  at  Pont 
Kalymere  to  the  N.,  passes  the  estuaries  of  the  Eavari,  and  holds 
on  for  297  m.  farther  N.K  to  Gondegaon,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Moosi  river.  There  the  GoUconda  Ooast  commences, 
and  crosses  the  estuaries  of  the  Eiatna  and  Codavari  270  m. 
to  the  S.  of  Yizagapatam  district,  whence  the  Orissa  coast  is  - 
reckoned  i«  be^n. 

§  3,  Canais  and  EAiLWAYa — Besides  the  ordinary  works 
of  irrigation,  which  are  33,318  rain-fed  reservoirs  and  1212 
channels  supplied  by  them  by  means  of  dams  watering  3^ 
millions  of  acres,  there  are  8  extraordinary  works  constructed 
trom  borrowed  capita],  and  the  projects  of  the  Madras  Irrigation 
and  Canal  Company.  The  sum  of  1}  millions  sterling  has  been 
expended  on  these  eight  works,  which  yield  a  net  revenue  of  the 
third  of  a  million — Giodavari  Delta,  Kistna  Delta,  Pennar  Afli- 
cut,  Chembrambakam  Tank,  Palar  Anient,  Pelandorai  Anicut, 
Kavari  Delta,  Srivaikuntam  Anicut.  The  Company's  work 
completed  by  Government  is  the  Toongahhadra  Canal  from 
Snnkesala,  15  m.  above  Eamool  town,  to  the  Kistnapatam 
estuary  on  the  Nellore  coast,  There  are  61  other  irrigation  and 
navigation  works.  The  Madras  Railway's  South-West  Lino  runs 
for  518  m.  across  the  peninsula  from  the  capital  city  to  Beypopr 
r„3t,7=^-,nGt.>0^lc 
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port,  with  Neelgiri  branch  to  Metapolliem ;  and  Nortb-Weat 
Line  for  340  m.  from  Arkonam  junction  to  Raichoor,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninaula  line  for  Bombay,  with 
Inanchea  to  Mysore  and  Bellaiy.  The  narrow-gauge  South 
Indian  Railway  runs  S.  from  the  capital  city  to  Tuticorin  port 
and  Tinnevelli,  with  branches  to  Pcndichcri,  Negapatam  port, 
and  the  Arkonam  and  Erode  junctions  of  the  S.W.  line  for  661 
m.  The  projected  Ene  to  Monnugao  on  W.  coast  will  start  from 
Hoobli  and  Bellary.  Other  hnes  under  construction  or  survey 
are  fi^m  Eullar  to  Coonoor  ou  the  Neelgiris,  from  Shoianoor  to 
Cochin,  from  Madura  to  Kilakarai  for  Faomban,  and  from 
Tinnevelli  to  TrivandrDm.  Bimlipatam  may  be  the  port  for 
the  Madras  terminus  of  the  direct  Bombay,  Nagpoor,  and 
Raipoor  Railway,  by  the  Raighar  or  Rayaghada  route. 

§  i.  Feoducts  akd  Tkade. — The  gold  of  Madras  is  fonnd 
in  the  quartz  reefs  which  traverBe  the  granites,  gseiseee,  and 
other  metamorphic  rocks  principally  in  the  Wainad  terrace, 
leading  up  from  Malabar  to  the  platean  of  the  Neelgiri  hills. 
Mr.  Brough  Smyth,  an  Australian  expert,  has  reported  to 
Qovernment  on  200  outcrops  in  a  tract  of  500  sq.  m.,  that 
the  auriferous  reefs  are  more  numerous  and  proportionately 
wider  and  richer  than  in  almost  any  part  of  Australia,  Several 
companies  are  working  the  quartz  with  results  the  economic 
value  of  which  has  yet  to  be  proved.  The  diamond-bearing 
strata  appear  to  have  of  old  been  worked  in  Cuddapah, 
Eamool,  Eistna,  and  Godavari  districts,  and  in  Banaganapali 
State.  Coal  of  inferior  quality  is  foand  in  the  carboniferous 
Bandstones  at  Doomagoodiem  on  the  Godavari  ;  a  shaft  has 
been  sunk  at  Bhadi^halam.  Excellent  iron  ore  has  been 
smelted  by  natives,  and  tried  by  the  Porto  Novo  Company  near 
Cuddalore,  and  at  Beypoor;  fine  magnetic  iron  abounds  in  Salem. 
The  forests  within  the  Province  cover  an  area  of  5000  sq.  m. 
In  Ganjam  are  the  Goomsoor  and  Soorada  Reserves,  of  583  sq. 
m. ;  in  Cuddapah,  Bullakunda ;  in  N.  Arcot,  Mamandoor ;  in 
S.  Arcot,  Theumalai ;  in  Malabar,  Nelamboor.  In  Coimbatore, 
Eamool,  and  the  Wainad,  are  CKtenaive  and  rich  timber  tracts, 
yielding  teak,  ebony  or  blackwood,  rose  and  red  wood,  and 
sandalwood.  In  ordinary  years  the  ryotwar  cultivation  covers 
I6J  millions  of  acres,  exdusive  of  Malabar  and  S.  Eanara. 
In  the  worst  famine  season  that  fell  to  13  millions.  Of  the 
cereal  cultivation  5^  milliouB  are  generally  under  rice,  3^  under 
cholam  {Sorgkum  vvlgare),  3  under  cumbu  [Panieum,  ^pwofitm), 
1  \  under  varagu  {Panicum  mUiaeeuTrC),  and  1  i  under  ragi  {Elt^i- 
nne  corocajta).   Cotton  occupies  1^  millions  of  acres,  and  indigo 
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one-fifth.  'Gingelly,  or  sesamum,  is  the  moat  common  oil-eeed. 
Of  the  whole  cultivation  80  per  cent  is  "  dry,"  or  dependent  on 
local  rainfall.  The  coffee  plant  is  covering  the  Shivarai,  Palni, 
and  TravanioT  hills,  and  partially  the  Neel^s.  There  were 
18,315  plantations  in  1880,  yielding  18^  million  Iba.  Tea  is 
on  a  smaller  scale  ;  84  gardens  yielded  650,000  lbs.  in  1880. 
The  moat  remarkable  Buccesa  is  that  of  the  cinchona,  introduced 
from  Peru  in  1860,  fostered  by  the  State  on  seven  plantations, 
of  which  Nedivattam,  Dodabetta,  and  Pykara  are  the  chief, 
and  now  a  commercial  staple.  Madras  has  few  manufactures 
apart  from  the  work  of  the  village  weavers,  and  the  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  horn,  and  sandalwood  products,  of  Trichinopoli,  Vizaga- 
patam,  and  Eanara;  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Tuticorin,  under 
Qovernment,  and  tho  tobacco  industij. 

§  5.  Lakd  Tenttkes  and  Taxation. — As  to  land  tenures 
no  less  than  languages  and  history  the  Madras  Province  consists 
of  three  parta,  the  Telugoo  country  of  the  N.,  extending  to  and 
including  Nellore;  the  Tamil  country  of  the  S.,  and  the  Kanarese 
and  Ualayalam  districts  of  the  W.  or  Malabar  coast.  The  first 
,  division  came  most  under  the  influence  of  the  Muhammadans, 
and  we  find  in  it,  as  in  Bengal,  the  zameendaree  tenure  of  great 
landlords,  acting  as  middlemen  between  the  State  and  the  actual 
cultivators.  In  1802  the  Regulations  extended  to  this  northern 
division  the  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal,  making  it  with 
the  zameendars  and  not  with  the  hereditary  cultivators.  In  the 
southern  division,  where  the  Musalman  influence  had  been  very 
weak,  the  land  was  held  by  cultivating  village  communities  who 
paid  rent  directly  to  the  old  Hindoo  sovereigns.  These  original 
villt^  shareholders,  or  Meerasidars,  had  tenants  under  them, 
and  when  the  Uusalmans  obtained  power  and  exercised  their 
usual  rapacity  through  farmers  of  the  land  revenue,  the  Meera- 
sidars ceased  to  have  any  suiplos  income,  and  were  practically 
reduced  to  the  level  of  their  own  tenants  who,  though  they 
cultivated,  did  not  own  the  land.  In  the  third  or  western 
division,  the  village  or  communal  gives  place  to  the  individual 
right  to  land  free  of  all  rent  to  the  State,  known  as  Jetvm.  or 
birthright.  Not  till  Haidar  Ali  conquered  Southern  India  from 
Mysore  were  Malabar  and  Eanara  subjected  to  aland-tax.  The 
landlords  were  bound  to  pay  only  one  kind  of  service  (military), 
and  even  then  they  received  subsbtence  money.  They  had 
leasehold  tenants  without  any  right  of  occupancy  from  lapse  of 
time.  But  the  result  of  this  was  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords,  and  the  growth  of  a  clasa  of  mortgagees,  chiefly 
Moplahs,  who,  under  Haidar  Ali,  became  the  real  owners.    Thus, 
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though  the  British  succeeded  to  a  heavy  land-tax,  they  found 
Malabar  owned  chiefly  by  wealthy  capitaUsts.  South  Kanara 
bad  been  oTer-asaeBsed.     The  cultivation  of  the  Province,  aa  to 

tenures,  may  be  thus  stated : — 

.  lef  million  [icre3(actnal). 
.     4  j  million  acres  (actual). 
.     5j  millioD  acres  (estimated). 
.oaia.    .  .     2]  million  acroa  (eatimated). 

If  Government  lands  of  other  districts,  the 
land-tax  is  fixed  on  each  field  in  regard  to  its  extent  and  quality, 
but  in  Malabar  and  Kanara  the  tax  is  upon  the  holding. 


R^otwaree  lands 
loam  (quit-rent)  lands     . 
Zameendaree  lands  . 
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Of  the  gross  revenue  of  .£9,851,076  in  1880-81,  the  land- 
tax  yielded  £4,579,192,  of  which  £613,862  was  from  per- 
manently and  favom-ftbly  asBesaed  lands,  £3,547,826  from  lyot- 
waree  holdings,  and  £397,504  from  misceUaneoua  sources. 

§  6.  The  Peoplb  ant>  Districts. — Of  the  dbtriet  popula- 
tion as  revealed  by  the  census  of  1881  or  30,839,181,  the 
number  of  males  was  15,242,122,  and  of  females  15,597,059. 
There  was  a  diminution  of  2-4  per  cent  on  the  10  years  since 
1872,  due  to  two  or  three  years  of  famine.  The  figures  in  the 
districts  relate  to  that  earlier  censuB  when  the  district  popula* 
tion  was  31,597,872. 

Civil  Divibions  of  British  Tebsteobt,  1873. 
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CHAPTER   XXIL 

UADRAfi   FSOVINCE— DISTRICTS   AND   STATES. 

Eatt  Central  DMHeia. 

S  1.  Madras  City,     g  2.  Chengalpat.     %  3.  Nellore.     S  i.  South  Aicot 

French  TerrUory. 

i  6.  Pondichsri. 

Kortk  Central  or  Ceded  DUtrids  and  StatM. 

g  S.  North  Arcot.     g  7.  Caddapah.     g  8.   Bellarj  and  Ansutapoor. 

S  e.  •Btindoor.    %  10.  KamooL     g  11.  •BanagonapalL 

Northern  Dittrkta. 

gl2.   EiBtna.     g  13.  GodavarL     g  11.  Tizagapatam.     §15.  Oanjam. 

Wea  Cetdntl  Dialriela. 

g  16.  Salem,     g  17.  CoimbatoTe.     g  IS.  Neelgiri  Eilk 

Weet  Coaet  Dietride. 

%  19.  South  Eanara.    g'20.  Malabar,    g  21.  Laccadive  Islands. 

SimChem  Biatrkli  ajid  Slate. 

g  22.    Tanjote.     g  23.  Trichinopoli.     g  U.  'Poodookotta.     §  25. 

Hadara.    g  23.  Tinnerelli. 

'Cochin  and  Travankor  States, 
g  27.  'Cochin,    g  28,  rTraTankor. 

§  1.  Madras  City  (406,112  in  1881),  named  probably  from 
Madrasah  =  a  MusoLman  college,  capital  of  Madras  ProTince,  on 
the  Coromande!  or  S.B.  coast,  885  m.  S.W.  of  Calcutta,  and 
794  S.K  of  Bombay  by  raUway.  The  Observatory,  established 
in  1792,  stands  in  N.  lat.  13°  4'  6'  and  E.  long.  80°  17'  22°; 
fiiDm  ita  meridian  Indian  railway  time  is  taken.  The  munici- 
pality covers  27  sq.  m.,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  7  m.,  and  running  inland  Z\  m.  The  first  piece  of  land 
secured  in  full  posBBssion  by  the  English  in  India  was  6  m.  by 
1  m.,  and  was  pxirchased  for  £600  a  year  from  Sri  Banga  It^a 
rj,o,t,7P-nyGot)'^lc 
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of  Ohandragiri,  a  fort  70  m.  S.W.,  who  represented  the  decaying 
Haj  of  Vjjayanagar  and  governed  the  countrj  around  through 
N aikS  01  deputies.  The  title-deeds  consisted  of  a  plate  of  gold, 
in  which  the  Ksja  Btipulated  that  the  new  settlement  should 
be  called  by  his  name;  the  plate  was  lost  in  1746  at  the 
French  capture  of  the  city.  The  local  Naik  of  Chengalpat, 
or  his  father  oi  brother,  was  named  Cheuoappo,  whence  the 
native  same  of  Madras  is  to  this  day  CheDuo-patiiatu.  To  this 
strip  of  coast  Mr.  Francis  Day  removed  the  Bast  India  Com- 
pany's settlement  at  Armegaon,  farther  N.  in  the  Nellore  district, 
in  March  1639,  and  here  he  constructed  a  factory,  the  nucleus 
of  Fort  St.  George.  The  spot  waa  close  to  the  Portuguese  city 
of  St.  Tbom^  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostle 
Thomas,  as  was  believed ;  but  its  chi^  attraction  waa  "  the 
Island,"  as  it  is  still  called,  formed  on  the  land  side  by  the 
river  Eooum.  This  was  soon  walled  round  and  named  the 
White  Town,  none  but  Europeans  being  allowed  to  sleep  there. 
The  settlement  of  native  weavers  and  others  outside,  to  the  N., 
became  Black  Town.  The  whole  was  under  the  East  India 
Company's  chief  of  the  settlement  at  Bantam,  in  Java,  till  1653, 
when  Madras-patnam  became  the  first  and  the  chief  Presidency 
■  in  India.  Soon  the  Golkonda  dynasty  became  receivers  of 
the  annual  rent,  and  its  siege  of  St.  Thom^  first  gave  Madras 
city  Portuguese  inhabitants.  In  1702,  Aurangzeb's  general, 
Daood  Khan,  followed  by^  the-Marathas  in  1741,  attempted 
to  take  the  town,  which  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
first  of  mud  then  of  masonry ;  some  of  the  bastions  are  still 
police  stations.  Labourdonnais  first  took  Fort  St.  George  in 
1746,  and  the  Company's  officials  returned  to  it  in  1753. 
In  1758  LaUj  attacked  the  Fort  from  the  Black  Town,  as 
described  by  Orme,  but  it  was  relieved  by  the  British  fleet. 
In  1749  the  English  had  made  St.  Tbom^,  founded  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1504,  and  held  by  the  French  for  two  years  to 
1674,  a  part  of  Madras  city.  The  modem  capital  of  S.  India 
may  now  be  divided  thus,  beginning  at  N. — (1)  Rayapooram, 
centre  of  the  railway  workshops  and  goods  warehouses,  and 
emigration  depot,  with  a  Scottish  Free  Church  medical  mission, 
and  many  Eurasian  mechanics ;  (2)  Black  Town,  the  mercantile 
and  densely -inhabited  sq^uare  mile  within  the  old  walls,  with 
High  Court,  offices  of  European  bankera  and  merchants,  and 
the  Christian  College  and  scboob  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, founded  by  Bev.  John  Anderson  and  now  under  Principal 
Miller,  near  the  beach  and  stretching  inland  for  3  m.  N.  of  the 
Kooum  river;  (3)  the  Fort,  esplanade,  isknd — now  uaed  as 
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parad&^round — Government  House,  and  other  public  buildings 
on  a  comparatiTelf  open  space  running  S.  for  2  m.,  the  "  lungs  " 
of  tbe  city ;  (4)  continuation  of  coast  S.  and  W.  througlk  the 
crowded  naUvo  quarters  to  St  Thom^;  (5)  the  Eurasian 
quarter  of  Veperi  and  Fudupet,  shading  into  the  fine  European 
suburbs  of  Epnore,  Nungambakam,  and  Perambore,  W.  of  Black 
Town  ;  (6)  the  best  European  quarter  to  S.W.  and  S.  of  Adyai 
and  Tanampet. 

In  thia  municipal  area  of  27  square  miles  are  23  villages, 
with  256  m.  of  roads.  -  The  drainage  and  purification  of  the 
Kooum  have  Btill  to  be  cared  for.  The  water  supply  is  irom 
two  resorvoiiH  drawn  off  the  Cortelliar  river  and  conveyed  to 
the  city  in  an  open  high-level  channel  7  m.  long.  Fort  St. 
George,  begun  by  Francis  Day  in  1839,  was  improved  diuing 
the  three  years'  occupation  by  the  French,  and  completed  in 
1787.  It  ia  not  defensible  against  modem  artiUery.  It 
contains  the  council  chamber,  civil  and  military  secretariats, 
arBenal,  barracks,  and  St,  Mary's  Church — the  &8t  Protestant 
Ohurch  in  India — in.  which  is  the  marble  monument  erected  t^ 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  missionary  Schwartz,  whose 
tomb  ia  at  Taigore  where  he  died.  The  statue  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  is  in  the  Fort  Square,  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  is 
on  the  Island,  both  by  Chantrey ;  Colonel  Neill's  is  near  the 
Club,  on  the  Mount  Road,  the  principal  thorough£tre  since  1795 
between  the  Fort  and  St  Thomas's  Mount,  crossed  by  the 
Cathedral  Road.  The  buildings  most  worth  notice  outside  of 
the  Fort  are  the  Chepak  Palace,  the  Presidency  and  Christian 
Colleges  and  Senate  House,  St.  George's  Cathedral,  St.  Andrew's 
Eirk,  Patcheappah's  Hall,  the  Central  Railway  Station,  and 
Oovemment  House  with  the  banqueting  halL  Between  the 
Observatory,  1  m.  W.  of  the  Central  Museum,  and  Anderson's 
Bridge  is  the  College  containing  the  library  of  the  Literary 
Society,  the  Mackenzie  MSS.,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Abb^ 
Dubois  in  Hindoo  dress.  The  Buckingham  Canal  connects  the 
N,  and  S.  systems.  The  People's  Park,  W.  of  the  Central 
Railway  Station,  has  a  zoologic^  coUectioa  Triplicane  quarter 
runs  S.  of  the  Fort  from  which  the  Kooum  divides  it,  and 
parallel  with  the  coast.  In  1880  the  municipality  received 
Rs.  7,66,800,  of  which  Re.  6,71,988  was  from  taxation  on  houses 
and  lands,  trades,  lighting,  water  and  carriage  rates,  and  tolls ; 
it  spent  slightly  more.  On  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1872, 
when  the  population  was  397,553  in  61,741  houses,  the  birth- 
rate in  1880  was  404,  and  the  death-rate  37'4  per  mille. 
The  southern  suburb  of  Saint  Thome,  2  no.  S.  of.  the  Fort 
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Tith  an  old  Romtm  Catholic  Charch,  is  identified  by  Heber  and 
by  H.  H.  Wilson  with  the  Mailapoor  or  Mihilapoor,  where 
the  Apostle  Thomas  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  on  21st 
December  58  jl.d.  The  rocky  knoll  of  the  Little  Mount,  5 
m.  S.W.  of  Fort,  with  church  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  attracts 
crowds  under  the  belief  that  the  Apostle  perished  there.  A  cave 
in  which  he  concealed  himself,  and  a  cell  in  which  he  worshipped 
are  ahown,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is  Thomas  Aquinas 
whose  name  was  given  i^  this  place.  The  model  farm  and  race- 
course are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Saint  Thomas's  Mount 
(16,000)  (220  ft.),  railway  station  8  m.  S^  of  Madras,  a 
knoll  of  greenstone  and  sjenite,  topped  by  an  old  Armenian 
Catholic  church ;  at  the  base  is  the  cantonment,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Madras  Artillery.  The  battle  of  the  Mount, 
in  175&,  in  which  Captain  Calliand  forced  LaUy's  troops  to 
retreat,  was  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  in  the  Franco-British 
war.  Pallavaram  (4500),  llj  m.  S.  of  Madras,  the  old 
presidency  cantonment  (450  ft.),  now  garrisoned  by  one  regi- 
ment and  European  pensioners.  Foonamalai  (5000),  13  m. 
W.  of  Madras  and  4  N.  of  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  cantonment 
for  European  recruits  and  invalids,  with  old  fort  of  some  note 
in  the  Kamatio  wars.  Qmndy,  6j  m.  from  Fort  St.  George, 
Governor's  countiy  house  and  extensive  park. 

5  2.  Chengalpat  DisTKioT  ("brick  village")  is  bounded 
E.  by  Bay  of  Bengal,  N.  by  Nellore,  W.  by  N.  Arcot,  S.  by  S. 
Arcot.  Area,  2842  sq.  m.  Population,  968,184.1  This  flat 
and  dreary  coast  district  rises  from  below  sea-level  near  some 
of  the  backwaters  to  300  ft.  on  the  W.  The  Naeralapooram 
hilla  (2500  ft.),  and  a  ridge  of  which  Kambakam  Droog  is  the 
highest  peak  (2548  ft.),  are  in  the  N. ;  through  these  run  three 
principal  passes  to  the  plateau  above.  The  Palar  ("milk 
stream  ")  irom  Mysore  and  N.  Arcot  is  the  chief  river ;  having 
received  the  Poini  it  enters  the  district  W,  of  Conjeveram,  8  m. 
K  of  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Cheyar  at  Toruppakoodal,  and  flows 
for  30  m.  farther  to  the  sea  3  m.  S.  of  Sadras.  The  CorteUiar 
from  N.  Arcot,  fed  by  small  streams  and  tapped  1^  weirs  for 
the  Cholavaram  and  Red  Hill  reservoirs  which  supply  Madras 
city,  falls  into  the  Ennore  backwater  N.  of  Madras.  The 
Oheyar,  flowing  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  divide  N. 
Arcot  from  Salem,  enters  the  district  W.  of  Uttiramneroor. 
The  Aramjranadi,  another  alluvial  stream,  passes  across  the 
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N.  to  the  sea  near  Fulikat  under  the  name  of  the  NaratiaTarani. 
The  Eooum  (Kuyatn)  is  formed  of  the  surplus  of  the  tank  of 
the  game  name  in  the  CoDJeveram  portion  of  the  district,  and 
fiowa  through  Madras  city  to  the  sea  at  the  Marine  Villa.  The 
Adyar  becomea  a  respectable  stream  as  it  approaches  the  capital; 
it  can  be  traced  to  Guduvanch^ri  villa^.  Of  the  lagoona 
formed  by  ridges  of  blown  sand  into  a  network  along  the  coast, 
the  chief  is  the  Pulikat  Lake,  37  m.  long,  in  the  N.  The 
high  ground  between  some  of  them  is  cut  bj  the  Oootarand 
and  East  Ooast  CatiEil ;  the  former  runs  N.  from  Black  Town 
through  the  Fulikat  Lake  into  Netlore ;  the  latter  runs  S.  from 
the  Adjar  to  the  mouths  of  the  Palar :  during  the  famine  of 
1876-8  the  N.  and  S.  Canals  were  united  in  Madras.  Along 
the  coast^line  of  155  m.  the  surf  wave  breaks,  from  3  ft.  in  fine 
weather  to  12  or  14  ft.  high  iu  galea ;  it  bretjts  at  300  ft.  from 
shore  in  calm,  and  at  450  to  1000  feet  in  stormy  weather. 
Pulikat  ahoal,  14  m.  N.  of  Madras  cit;,  and  Covelong  reef,  25 
m.  S.,  are  the  only  points  of  danger.  Some  14,000  fishermen, 
chiefly  Roman  Cathohc  Christians,  carry  on  the  sea  fisheries. 
The  Nawab  of  Arcot  granted  the  district  to  the  East  India 
Company  in  1760,  aoou  after  which  Haidar  Ali  swept  it  by 
the  sword,  and  famine  extended  the  desolation.  Saidapet 
(4700),  village  on  Mount  Road,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Fort  St.  George, 
headquarters  of  the  Collector ;  the  offices  are  in  Homes' 
Gardens.  OhenETalpat  (8000),  36  m.  S.W.  of  Kadraa 
rtulway  station,  including  Goontoor  and  Nattam,  with  Scottish 
Free  Church  and  Roman  Catholic  missions :  the  old  fort  was 
the  key  of  the  British  posseesiona  during  the  Mysore  ware ;  the 
hills  and  tank  make  Cbengalpat  a  pretty  place  in  the  rains. 
Sadrae  (2000),  with  ruins  of  old  Dutch  fort  and  cemetery, 
on  coast  36  m.  S.  of  Madras.  Oovelons  (Eovilam),  a  village 
30  m.  S,  of  Madras,  formeriy  seat  of  Dutch  and  of  Osteud  East 
India  Company  tradera ;  taken  by  the  French  by  stratagem  in 
1750,  and  capitulated  to  Clive  in  1752,  Between  Sadras  and 
Covelong,  near  East  Coast  Canal,  is  The  Seven  Pag'Odas  of 
Mahabalipooram  ("city  of  the  Mahamalla  race,"  subdued  by 
the  Chalookyas),  a  marvellous  series  of  five  Dravidian  mono- 
lithic temples,  fourteen  caves,  and  bas-reliefs  cut  on  and  in  a 
ridge  of  granite  boulders  1500  ft.  long,  on  the  open  sea-beach, 
about  700  A.D.  Two  m.  N.  is  the  tiger  cave  of  Saluvan- 
kuppum;  "  here  not  one  but  a  dozen  of  tiger  heads  welcome  the 
anchorite  to  his  abode."  Madaraatakam  (4000),  50  m.  S. 
of  Madras,  with  tank  remarkable  for  its  fine  calingula  or 
escape.     Two  m.  N.  is  Karanguli  (3000),  the  fort^bf  which 
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Eyre  Ooote  took  from  Lally's  troope  in  1769,  after  Wandewaah, 
and  again  from  Haidar  Ali'e  force  in  1781.  OonJeTeram 
(37,000)  (Kanchi  or  Kanchipooram  =  the  "  shining  "  or  "  golden 
city "),  the  Benarea  of  South  Indian  Hindooism,  one  of  the 
seven  sacred  cities,  46  m.  S.W.  of  Madras,  on  the  iimction  rail- 
way between  Arkonam  and  Cbengalpat.  Second  in  antiquity 
only  tfl  Surat,  part  of  the  AraUi  Regia  Sorae  of  Pliny,  and  long 
the  Boodhist  capit;^  of  Dravid&.  Three  great  pagodas  and  seren 
sacred  tanks  still  remain ;  the  oldest  is  of  Shiva,  and  head- 
quarters of  the  Adwaitam  or  non-dualistio  doctrine ;  the  richest 
is  of  Viahnoo,  and  centre  of  the  Vasishtadwaita  school  of  ethics, 
with  a  hundred-pillared  vianiapam  or  hall,  and  jewels  of  which 
Glive  presented  a  gold  necklace  worth  £368.  Here  the  Scottish 
Free  Church  has  a  mission,  Clive  marched  through  Conjeveram 
on  his  way  to  Arcot  in  1761,  took  it  soon  after,  and  it  became 
the  principal  British  cantonment  in  the  Kamatic  for  a  time. 
A  few  m.  N.W,  Baillie's  detachment  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
Haidar  All,  and  Sir  Hector  Munro  threw  his  guns  and  baggage 
into  the  temple  tank  during  his  retreat  to  Chengalpat.  Walls.- 
jahabad  (5000),  on  the  Falar,  8  m.  S.  of  Oonjeveram,  a 
British  cantonment  till  1860.  Tiruvalloor  (5000),  railway 
station  26  m.  W.  of  Madras,  has  temple  with  tower  (Gopuram) 
of  156  ft.  and  hall  of  688  pillars.  Two  m.  W.  is  Tipassore,  old 
station  of  East  India  Company's  cadets,  and  now  for  European 
pensioners,  in  fori  Ennore  (4500),  8  m.  N.  of  Madras,  on 
backwater  into  which  the  Cortelliar  falls,  with  several  European 
residences.  Pulikat  (Paliyaverkidu  =  "jungle  of  old  mimosa 
trees")  (5000),  port  at  S.  end  of  island  dividing  sea  from 
the  lake,  site  of  first  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  India,  with 
interesting  cemeteiy.  N.  is  Coromandel  (3000)  or  KareLmaual 
= "  sand  coast,"  once  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to 
the  whole  coast,  which  is  really  a  corruption  of  Cholamandalam 
e^  land  of  the  Cbolas. 

§  3.  Nellore  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Bay  of  Bengal, 
N.  by  Kistna  district,  W.  by  Kamool  and  Cuddapah  with  the 
Eastern  Ghata  between,  and  S.  by  N.  Arcot  and  Cbengalpat. 
Area,  8739  sq.  m.  Population,  1,376,811.  This  portion  of 
the  Telugoo-speaking  north  countiy  of  Madras  is  a  sandy  strip 
of  coast  170  m.  long  and  70  broad  between  the  sea  and  the 
Eiaatem  Qhats,  which  run  N.W.  from  the  S.  of  Venkata^ri 
to  the  N.  of  Kanigiri,  and  rise  to  their  highest  point  (3000  ft.) 
at  Penchalakouda.  Dense  jungle  and  bamboos  cover  the  slopes ; 
there  is  sometimes  large  timber  of  little  value.  The  TTdaya- 
Biri  Droog  (3079  ft.)  is  an  isolated  stronghold  held  of  old  by 
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a  petty  Musalman  lord.  The  Pennar  river,  from  the  Nandi- 
droog  hills  in  Mysore,  enters  the  district  through  the  Somesila 
gorge  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  285  m.  from  its  Bource,  and  flows 
E.  for  70  m.  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  it  reaches  18  m. 
below  Nellore  town,  having  received  the  small  Bogeru  and 
Birapeni  in  its  conne.  It  is  tapped  by  anicuts  or  weirs  for 
irrigation.  The  SuvamaiQOokhi  flows  from  the  Chittoor  hills 
parallel  to  the  Pennar,  and  after  a  course  of  15  m.  in  the 
district  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  34  m.  S.  of  that  river. 
The  Qundlakaimna  rises  in  the  Cumbum  tank  in  Kamool, 
and  is  fed  by  tlie  drainage  of  the  NallamsJlai  hills.  The  Bast 
Coast  Oanal,  from  Eistnapatam,  is  carried  S.  along  the  W. 
border  of  the  island  of  Sriharikota  for  20  m,  a  ridge  of 
sand  dividing  Fulikat  Cape  from  the  sea.  Next  to  Ouddapah 
Nellore  produces  most  indigo  on  the  Bengal  system.  Nellore, 
aa  part  of  old  Telingana,  between  Orissa  and  the  Tamil  country, 
was  successively  under  the  Yadava,  Chalookya,  Kalyana,  and 
Ganpatti  dynasties.  In  1628  the  Bast  India  Company,  ^ter 
the  Amboyna  massacre  by  the  Dutch,  settled  at  Armegaon, 
S.  of  the  village  of  Durgarayapatam,  which  Mr.  Francis  Day 
named  after  ita  headman,  Armugam  Modelliar,  until  in  1639 
the  same  "  factor  "  founded  Madras.  Armegaon  is  now  only  a 
lighthouse  to  warn  ships  o9'  the  sboaL  Nellore  (30,000), 
("town  of  theNelli  tree"),  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pennar,  8  m,  from  ite  mouth,  and  107  m,  N.  of  Madras. 
Here,  in  the  ruins  of  a  Hindoo  temple,  a  pot  of  Roman  gold 
coins  and  medals  of  the  2d  century  was  found  Tradition  places 
this  old  site,  under  the  name  of  Simbapooram  =^ "  lion  town," 
iu  the  forest  wilderness  known  as  Daiidahi  Aranyatn,  at  the 
present  European  suburb  of  Doorgametta.  The  offices  are  in 
the  old  fort.  There  are  Protestant  Missions  of  the  American 
Baptists,  Scottish  Free  Church,  and  Hermansburg  Lutherans, 
and  a  Eoman  Catholic  mission.  Ongol©  (6000),  11  m.  N. 
of  the  Moosi  and  189  N.  of  Madras,  with  iron  ores,  ruined 
fort,  and  American  Baptist  Mission.  Venkatiglri  (7500), 
seat  of  the  oldest  Hindoo  family  which  assisted  the  English 
against  Hudar  Ali,  and  is  head  of  the  Vimala  caste. 

§4.  So0TB  Arcot  Distkict  {Arvrkadu="  sis.  deserts") 
is  bounded  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bei-gal,  N.  by  Chengalpat  and  N, 
Arcot,  W.  1^  Salem,  and  S.  by  Trichinopoli  Area,  4873  sq. 
m.  Population,  1,755,817.  On  W.  are  the  Kalrayan  Hills 
(3500  ft),  connected  with  the  Sbivarai,  and  in  the  N.W.  the 
Jawadl  group ;  between  the  two  the  Ohengam  Pass  leads  - 
into  Salem.     The  isolated  Trinomalai  Peak  (2668  ft.)  is 
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coTered  with  jungle  and  accessible  only  on  foot  There  are  3 
rivers  navigable  throughout  the  year  for  a  short  dietanee  from 
their  mouths.  The  Ooleroon  (Kolidam)  flows  for  36  m. 
along  S.E.  border  and  debouches  into  the  sea  3  m.  S.  of  Porto 
Novo.  The  Vellar  haa  a  course  of  82  m.  in  the  district, 
receives  the  Manimookta  near  Vidraehalara,  and  reaches  the 
eea  at  Porto  Novo.  The  Oaddilam  (Oaruda-nadi),  issuing 
from  the  Yegal  tank,  is  connected  with  the  Ponuiar  by  the 
Mallatar,  and  after  a  coune  of  59  m.  passes  by  Fort  St.  David 
and  &lls  into  the  sea  a  mile  N.  of  Ouddalore.  The  Poiuiiar 
reaches  the  sea  2  m.  father  N.,  having  risen  near  Nandidroog 
on  the  Mysore  plateau,  and  flowed  75  m.  through  the  district 
from  near  Uanikal.  The  Oin^e,  from  the  Naranamangalam 
tank,  receives  the  Toudayar  and  Pombayar,  and  runs  into  the 
sea  by  two  mouths.  Historically  S.  Arcot  is  full  of  interest, 
from  1674  when  the  Kkan  of  Gingee's  invitation  led  the  pre- 
sident of  Fort  St,  George  to  open  a  trading  settlement  at 
Cuddalore,  Conimeer,  and  Porto  Novo;  and  in  1687  the  East 
India  Company  purchased  from  the  Marathas  the  site  of  Fort 
St  David.  During  the  Franco-British  wars  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century  the  most  prominent  place  was  the  chief  town 
OuddsJore  new  and  old  (40,500)  (Goodaloor),  railway  stations 
12i-7  m.  S.  of  Madras,  on  the  backwater  connecting  the  Gad- 
dilam  and  Paravanar  rivers ;  the  old  factory  is  now  the  jail  j 
the  Propagation  Society  holds  the  church  takeu  from  the  Jesuits 
on  their  expulsion  as  French  spies  in  1749 ;  CJive-stxeet  b  a 
memorial  of  the  great  Clive  who  in  1747  received  his  first  com- 
mission from  the  Court  of  Directors  as  Ensign,  in  these  terms — 
"  Mr.  Robert  Olive,  writer  in  the  service,  being  of  martial  dispo- 
sition, and  having  acted  as  a  volunteer  in  our  late  engagements, 
we  have  granted  him  an  ensign's  commission  upon  his  application 
for  the  same."  He  was  the  lost  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David, 
a  barrack-yard  the  wretched  casemates  and  subtenme&n  ways 
of  which  still  exist  1}  m.  from  Cuddalore.  The  fort  was 
destroyed  in  1758,  when  Olive  was  in  Beng^  by  the  French, 
who  at  tlie  same  time  took  and  held  Cuddalore  for  2  years 
till  Eyre  Coote's  advance.  Porto  Novo  (71,000),  railway 
station  and  fort  at  mouth  of  the  Ycllai,  where  the  English 
succeeded  the  Portuguese  in  1663,  and  in  1781  Eyre  Ooote 
fought  Haidar  All  For  many  years  an  iron  company  attempted 
here  to  work  ore  brought  from  Salem  ;  the  buildings  have  now 
reverted  to  Government  Obedamburani  {Chiteambalam  = 
"atmosphere  of  wisdom")  (16,000),  one  of  the  five  old  seata 
of  Shivo-worahip,  26  m.  S.  of  Cuddotora     Its  pagoda,  con- 
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tsJLmg  the  Ak4ta  =  "&ii"  lingam,  or  "aecret  of  Chedamburam" 
(represented  by  a  curtaia  behind  which  the  phallic  emblem  is 
invisible),  covers  39  acres,  and  ie  constructed  of  granite  brought 
from  a  great  distance  to  fonn  its  1100  carved  pillars  each  a 
solid  block,  its  70  circular  monoliths,  its  great  gatevajs  and 
long  flights  of  atcps  to  the  very  deep  "  golden  "  tank  of  green 
water  used  only  for  washing.  In  1781  Haidar  Ali's  garrison 
beat  off  Sir  Sijre  Coote  from  the  pagoda.  Srimuslinam 
(2000),  19  m.  W,  of  Cuddalore,  with  great  pagoda,  one  of  the 
eight  Vaishnava  shrines.  Trinomalai  (9000),  another  of  the 
Ave  Shiva  centres,  with  large  pagoda  at  foot  of  the  hill,  24  m. 
W.  of  Qlngfoe,  consisting  of  3  strongly  fortified  hills,  which, 
Orme  says,  10  men  could  defend  against  10,000;  chief  strong- 
hold of  the  Qingee  country  under  successive  dynasties,  till 
captured  by  the  English  in  1761.  Tindivanam  (Ti^U/irani 
rtmam  =  "the  tamarind  jun^e")  (6500),  railway  station,  75 
ID.  S.  of  Madras.  Six  m.  E.  is  the  rock  of  PennacoU  or  Peni- 
mookal  (  =  "great  travail"  of  Seeta),  often  captured  l^  the 
English  and  French.  Panruth  (7000),  railway  station  110 
m.  S.  of  Madras,  is  a  large  commercial  centre.  Valavaiioor 
(7000)  yields  the  largest  revenue  in  the  district.  Tillupooram 
(6000),  junction  of  South  Indian  Railway  for  Fondicheri,  98 
m.  S.  of  Madras. 

This  District  contfons  32,000  Christians,  chiefly  Roman 
Catholics.  Ziegenbalg,  of  the  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Mission,  opened  a  Tamil  school  at  Cuddalore  in  1716;  there 
Sartorius  died;  there  £iernander  taught  before  he  went  to 
Calcutta;  and  there  Schwartz  landed  in  1750.  The  Leipzig 
Lutheran  Mission  is  at  Chedamburam,  and  also  near  Cudda- 
lore. The  Propagation  Society  is  at  Cuddalore.  The  Ameri- 
can Reformed  Church  works  in  the  N,  about  Trinomalai  and 
Tindivanam.  The  11  Roman  Catholic  Missions  are  under  the 
Bishop  of  Flaviopolis  at  Pondicheri,  an  offshoot  of  Robert  de 
Nobili's  Madura  Mission  in  1606,  chiefly  in  the  Gingee  country. 
Jean  de  Britto  resided  at  Tattuvancheri,  N.  of  the  Coleroon. 

French  Territory. 

§  5.  PoNDicHEBi  (PuthuchA'i),  chief  of  the  small  French 
territories  in  India,  also  railway  station  and  free  port,  surrounded 
by  the  Cuddalore  subdivision  of  S.  Arcot  district,  through  whose 
Collector  busiuees  with  the  British  Oovemmeut  is  negotiated 
by  the  French  Governor.  The  port  is  86  m.  S.  of  Madras  in 
lat.  11"  53'  jr.,  and  long.  79°  56'  E.      The  French  eettle- 
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ment  covers  113  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  156,091  in  the 
three  districts  of  Pondicheri,  ViUianoor,  and  Bahoor.  The 
whole  French  posseBsions  cover  176  sq.  m.,  with  a  population 
of  280,381.  Chandamogar,  in  the  Hoogli  district  of  Bengal, 
with  3  sq.  m.,  has  been  already  described.  Karikal  (32  eq.  jn.), 
Mah^  (5  sq.  m.),  and  Yanaon  (5  sq.  m.),  will  be  found  in  the 
Madras  districts  which  enclose  them.  The  five  places  yield  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  1^  million  francs,  one-eighth  of  which 
is  paid  to  France  towards  the  cost  of  the  civil  and  military 
establishments.  The  salt  allowance  of  £44,066,  paid  by  the 
Briliflh  Government  under  the  treaty  of  1815,  is  the  principal 
source  of  revenue,  to  prevent  the  interference  of  France  with 
the  salt  monopoly.  Pondicheri  Town  was  founded  by 
Francois  Martin  in  1674,  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1693,  and 
held  by  them  for  6  years,  besieged  four  times  1^  the  English, 
and  hdd  by  them  for  34  years  on  three  different  occasions.  A 
canal  divides  it  into  the  white  and  black  town.  The  white 
town,  on  the  sea,  is  well  built,  containing  Gkivemment  House, 
two  churches,  bazar,  clock  tower,  lighthouse,  barracks,  hospital, 
and  town  haU.  It  has  a  fine  iron  pier  and  water  supply.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  Eoman  Cathohc  Apostolic  Prefecture,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  Mission  in  the  Karnatic.  There  are 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  tanning  industries.  There  are 
betel  and  tobacco  monopolies.  Villupooram  is  the  junction  on 
the  South  India  Railway  24  m.  W.  from  Pondicheri. 

Nortk  Central  or  Ceded  DiatrieU  and  Stales. 
§  6.  North  Abcot  Disteict  is  bounded  K  by  Chengalpat, 
N.  by  Nellore  and  Cuddapah,  W.  by  Mysore,  and  S.  by  Salem. 
Area,  7256  sq.  m.  Population,  2,016,278.  The  Eastern 
Ghats  run  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  throwing  out  spurs  to  g. 
The  Naeari  Hilla  run  across  the  N.  comer.  The  Jawadi 
Ranae  (3000  ft.)  touch  the  S.E.  The  Palar,  entering  the 
district  in  S.W.,  flows  E.  to  the  sea ;  it  receives  the  Ohefyaix 
and  Polni.  The  portion  above  the  Ghats  formed,  with  part 
of  Salem  district,  the  Baramahal  ("  twelve  estates  "),  domi- 
nated by  12  forts.  The  Nizam  ceded  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany all  the  territories  which  ite  armies  had  secured  to  him  l^ 
the  Mysore  treaties  of  1792  and  1799,  to  pay  his  debt  for  the 
subsidiary  force,  to  maintain  it  for  the  first  time,  and  to  protect 
him  in  the  sovereignty  of  Haidarahad.  These  were  the  Ceded 
Districte,  further  remarkable  for  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  settle- 
ment of  them  1800-1807,  and  the  people's  gratitude  to  him 
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whom  they  called  "  &ther."  CPMttoor  {"  little  town  ")  (6000), 
admuiistratire  headquaitera,  in  the  valley  of  the  Poiiii,  18  m. 
N.  of  Vellore  railway  etation  aod  100  from  MadraB ;  occupied 
by  Eyre  Coote  in  1781 :  here  the  Moghili  pass  leads  up  to  the 
Mysore  plateau  ;  3J  m.  N.E.  are  the  cromlech-like  sepulchres  of 
PaniluTaram  DewaL  Aroot  ("six  forests")  (12,000),  on 
right  bank  of  the  Falar,  6  m.  irom  railway  station,  old  capital 
of  Nawabs  of  Kamatic,  and  famous  for  the  capture  and  defence 
by  Clive,  immortalised  by  Orme  and  Macaulay,  Ciive's  room 
is  shown  in  the  diamantled  walls  at  the  Delhi  gate.  The 
European  station  is  Rauipet,  on  left  bank  of  Palar,  3  m.  from 
railwtvy,  formerly  a  cantonment.  VeUore  (38,000),  canton- 
ment and  railway  station,  SO  m.  W.  of  Madras  and  15  of  Arcot, 
famous  for  fortress  of  V^ayanagar  lino,  held  by  the  English  for 
two  years  against  Haidar  Ali ;  and  for  mutiay  of  the  sepoys  in 
1606,  put  down  by  Colonel  Gillespie,  after  which  Tipoo's  family 
were  transferred  as  parole  prisoners  to  the  auburba  of  Calcutta. 
In  the  fort  is  one  of  the  finest  and  oldest  mantapam  or  pagoda 
porches  in  S.  India.  "WalE^apet  (12,000),  named  from 
princes  of  Arcot,  &om  wMob  it  is  3  m.  distant,  a  pleasant  town 
and  railway  station  on  left  bank  of  Falar,  known  for  its  caipets. 
Ooodtattam  (11,000),  railway  station,  15  m,  W.  of  Vellore; 
with  weaving  industry  and  rice  exports ;  the  Symgunta  pass 
leads  hence  to  Mysore.  Tripalty  (Tinipati,  the  Tripetty 
of  Orme)  (10,500),  ndlway  station,  83  m.  N.W.  of  Madras, 
near  one  of  the  most  frequented  bill  (2500  ft.)  pagodas  of 
Vishnoo  in  S.  India;  here  in  1772  ocourred  the  first  recorded 
outburst  of  cholera.  On  the  seven-peaked  hill  are  16  waterfalls. 
Lower  Tripalty,  nearest  to  hill,  is  6  m.  from  railway  station. 
Wandi'wash  (4500),  now  chief  town  of  a  subdivision,  its  fori; 
belonging  to  Arcot  family,  was  the  scene  of  sieges  and  a  treaty 
in  the  Karnatic  wars;  here  Coote  took  Bussy  prisoner,  and 
won  the  most  important  victory  over  the  French  in  1760. 
Lieutenant  Flint  held  the  fort  for  3  years  against  Haidar  Ali. 
Ealahasti  (Calastri)  (6700),  on  right  bank  of  Sivamamookhi, 
16  m.  It.B.  of  Tripalty;  now  known  for  its  glass  beads.  Fan- 
ganoor,  in  N.  (2000  ft),  now  produces  hardware.  The  Soot- 
-  tish  Established  Church,  the  American  Baptists,  and  Roman 
Catholics  have  missions  in  N.  Arcot  district. 

5  7.  CuDDAPAH  District,  between  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
Eastern  Ghats  and  the  opposing  face  of  the  Mysore  plateau,  is 
bounded  E.  by  Nellore,  N.  by  Kamool,  W.  by  Bellary  and 
Mysore,  S.  by  Mysore  and  North  Arcot.  Area,  8745  sq.  m. 
Population,  1,361,194.      From  Tripalty  hiU  in  North  Aroot 
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the  Eastern  Ohata  (3000  ft)  strike  N.  between  Cudd&pali  and 
the  Nellore  littoral;  and  the  Palkonda  Range  ("miik" 
or  pasture),  N.W.  to  Cuddapah  town,  which  lies  in  the  valley 
between  it  and  its  o&Bhoats  the  SheBhaohalEun  Hllle  (1500  ft.), 
dividing  the  district  into  two  distinct  climes.  From  opposite  the 
end  of  the  Palkondas  the  Nallamalei  ("black  hills ")  range 
runs  N.  parallel  witli  the  Eastern  Ghats  into  Karnool.  The 
rivers  which  drain  the  Mysore  slopes  are  the  OhitravStl  (one 
of  Shiva's  wives),  PapaBui  (ain-deatroyer),  and  ObeyBie,  falling 
into  the  N.  Pennar,  which  has  worn  the  deep  and  picturesque 
gorge  of  Gandikota  ("  fort  of  the  gorge  "),  and  finds  a  final  exit 
through  the  Sunkeaala  pass  of  the  Eastern  Ghats.  The  country 
has  many  extravagant  traditions  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  who  tamed 
its  poligars  or  feudal  barons,  and  gave  its  peasants  the  ryotwaree 
settlement,  so  that  they  are  prosperous  farmers  and  famous  pro- 
ducers of  indigo,  ei^ar,  and  cotton.  Yet  the  district  suffered 
greatly  in  1877,  as  in  its  predecessors,  from  alternate  famine  and 
flood,  A canalruns  from  Proddatoor  (6709)  {"  sun-town ")  to 
Cuddapah,  and  the  N.W.  line  of  the  Madras  Railway  traverses 
the  E.  andN.  portions,  with  lOstations.  Cuddapah  ("thresh- 
old" of  the  pass  to  Tripalty)  (16,000),  railway  station,  in  a 
hot  hollow,  161  m.  from  Madras,  capital  of  a  Nawab,  from 
whom  the  Marathas  and  Haidar  Ali  wrested  his  lands,  on  N. 
bank  of  the  Boogair  river.  Paths  ("old")  Cuddapah  is  a 
neighbouring  hamlet.  Chennoor,  village  near  Cuddapah,  where 
diamonds  are  found.  SIdliaut  ("hermit's  banian  tree"),  on 
the  Pennar,  10  m,  E.  of  Cuddapah  town,  famed  for  its 
melons,  and  called  the  Southern  Benares  from  its  sanctity  and 
resemblance  to  Benares.  Outimetta  ("  solitary  hill "),  railway 
station,  8  m.  from  Sidhant,  with  frequented  pagoda ;  produces 
indigo  and  turmeric.  Badvail  (8500),  in  N.E,  an  indigo 
and  mineral  centre.  Kayachoti  ("  R^a's  abode  ")  (5000),  in 
central  subdivision.  Kadirl  ("  tree  "  under  which  the  idol  was 
found),  in  W.,  a  bad  pilgrim  resort,  where  a  tiger  used  to 
be  let  loose.  Madanapall  ("  hamlet  of  Madanu  "  =  Cupid) 
(7000),  in  S.W,  The  London  Missionary  Society,  Americans, 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  missions  hera 

§  8.  Bellahy  and  AifANTAPooE  DISTRICTS '  (Valahari)  are 
bounded  E.  by  Cuddapah  and  Karnool,  N.  and  N.W.  by  Haidar- 
abad  State  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Toongabhadra,  S.W. 
by  Dharwar,  and  S.  by  Mysore.  Area,  10,871  sq.  m.  Population, 

'  As  thte  pasBca  tlirougli  the  presn,  the  Madras  Government  baa 
divided  the  old  District  of  Bsllary,  nearly  the  size  of  Belgium,  into  two, 
or  B«llary  to  the  W.  and  Anantspoor  to  the  E. 
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1,663,010.  The  district  is  a  treeless  plateau  (1200  ft.)  of  black 
cotton  and  red  soil,  sloping  from  the  Eastern  Ghats  towards  the 
Sahyadri  or  Western  Ohats.  The  principal  hills  are  the  Sandoor 
and  Kampli  Banges  to  W. ,  with  dome-shaped  granite  cluat«rB 
crowned  with  fort:s  near  Yijayanagar ;  and  the  Tji.TiVB.nnH.iM.j 
Banffe  on  E.  border,  To  S.  are  the  isolated  clusteiB  of  Pal- 
■tunoodram  and  Fennakonda,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adoni 
The  Copper  Mountain  (3 148  ft.),  8. W.  of  Bellary,  is  so  called 
because  Haidar  Ali  worked  the  ore  there.  The  Toonffabbadra, 
Pennar,  Haffffan.  and  OMtravatl  from  MysoTe,  are  the 
chief  rivers.  The  Hindri,  from  the  hills  near  Pattikonda,  flows 
for  30  m.  to  Kamool,  where  it  fells  into  the  Toongabhadra. 
The  district  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  Eanarese  and 
Telugoo-epeaking  peoples,  The  former  or  Kernata  house  fixed 
their  capital  at  Yijayanagar  in  Bellary,  afi  the  Teliogana  Rajaa 
did  at  Warangal  in  Haidarabad,  in  their  combination  against 
their  Alusalman  conquerois.  After  the  Oolkonda,  Maratha, 
Aurangzeb,  Haidar  Ali,  and  Nizam  conquests,  the  territory- 
came  under  Munro's  civilising  hands  in  1800,  and  there  the  great 
Governor  died,  Bellary  (62,000),  chief  town,  cantonment, 
and  terminus  of  branch  raUway,  305  m.  N.W.  of  Madras  from 
Gooutakool  junction  extending  W,  to  Ooa  and  Korwar,  built 
round  a  granite  rock  (450  ft.),  defended  by  an  upper  and  lower 
fort ;  8.  is  the  native  town,  with  fine  mOitary  basar,  Cowle  bazar 
(18,600),  Bruce-pettah,  and  Mellor-pcttah  (19,000),  named 
from  officials.  Seat  of  London  Missionary  Society  and  Boman 
Catholic  missions.  Hoapott  ("new  town")  (9500),  near,  and 
KampU  (9000),  on  the  Toongabhadra.  HarpanhalU  (6000), 
66  m.  S.W.  of  Bellary,  seat  of  powerfid  chief,  who  aurrendered 
to  General  Harris  in  1800.  Adonl  (23,000),  railway  etation, 
307  m.  N.W.  of  Madras,  a  weaving  town ;  its  now  ruined  fort  on 
five  granite  peaks  (800  ft.),  N.W.,  commanded  the  doab  of  the 
Kistna  and  Toongabhadra.  Gkx>ti  (6700),  railway  station  275 
m.  N.W,  of  Madras,  with  fort,  the  stronghold  of  the  Maratha 
Morari  Eao,  who  assisted  Clive  after  Arcot ;  here  is  the  tomb 
of  Sir  T.  Munro,  who  died  of  cholera  on  6th  June  1827  at 
Pattikonda,  where  is  another  memorial,  a  well ;  his  remains  now 
rest  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Port  St.  George. 

Anantapoor  (the  "eternal  city")  (5000),  50  m.  S.K  of 
Bellary,  former  headquarters  of  Ceded  Districts,  and  residence 
of  Munro,  between  whose  house  (in  ruins)  and  the  town  is  a 
noble  avenue  of  banian  trees.  Hampl,  site  of  VUayanaear 
capital  on  8.  bank  of  Toongabhadra,  36  m.  N.W,  of  Belkuy; 
the  ruins  of  the  city  described  by  Ccesar  Frederick  as  24  m.  in 
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circuit,  now  cover  9  eq.  m.,  including  Kamlapoor  and  ttie  later 
capital  of  Anagoondl  The  finest  is  tlie  temple-gronp  of  Vittala, 
a  form  of  Vishnoa ;  the  main  street  parallel  with  the  riyer  is 
lined  with  templea  and  palaces ;  from  the  hill  above  a  magnifi- 
cent panorama  ia  seen.  Ttulpatil  (7800),  railway  station  on 
right  bank  of  Pennar,  227  m.  N.W.  of  Uadras.  Pennakonda 
(5000),  in  hilly  8.  country,  old  fortrega  of  Vyayanagar  kings, 
still  of  architectural  intereat,  with  palace  and  mosque. 

§  9.  'Sandooe  State,  in  Bellary  District,  a  valley  covering 
140  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  10,530,  isolated  1^  hilla  of 
the  same  name,  of  which  the  chief  is  Bainaiidroog'  (3150  ft.) 
or  BamanEtmalaJ,  38  m.  W.  of  Bellaty,  a  conrt^escent  depot 
for  troops  since  1846,  like  Bangalore  in  climate.  Bheemagoondi 
is  the  N.E.  pass ;  Eamanagoondi  is  the  71,  pass ;  and  the  W. 
pass  is  Oblagoondi,  through  which  the  stream  flows  that  feeds 
the  lake  of  Daroji.  The  jageerdar,  a  descendant  of  Moram 
Rao,  the  Maratha  chief  of  Oooti,  has  a  revenue  of  £4700. 
In  the  S.  is  the  old  pagoda  of  the  Hindoo  Mars,  Komara  or 
Eartika,  frequented  by  pilgrims. 

§  10.  Eaknool  District  is  bounded  R  by  Nellore  and  the 
Eistna,  N.  by  H^darabad  State  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  Kistna  and  Toongabhadra  rivers,  W.  by  Bellary,  S.  by 
Bellary  and  Cnddapah.  Area,  7533  sq.m.  Population,  914,432. 
The  MaJlamalai  and  TeUamelai  Banges,  running  N.  and 
S.  parallel  to  the  Velikonda  or  main  edge  of  the  Eastern 
Ghats,  divide  the  district  into  three  tracts.  The  E.  ia  the 
Gumbum  valley  (600  ft.),  in  which  is  the  magnificent  Oum- 
bum  Tank,  formed  by  a  dam  across  the  Gundlakamma  river, 
and  covering  15  sq.  m.  From  this  valley  the  !N^andil<amma 
ghat  (2000  ft.)  and  Mantial  pass  lead  across  the  Nallamalais 
to  the  central  division,  a  flat,  cotton-soil  valley,  crossed  by  the 
watershed  between  the  Pennar  and  Eistna,  drained  by  the 
Bhavanasi  and  Eundair,  and  traversed  by  the  Madras  Irrigation 
Company's  Canal.  The  W.  division  ia  a  bare  rocky  track  form- 
ing the  N.  edge  of  the  Mysore  plateau,  900  ft.  at  Kamool  town, 
and  drained  by  the  Hindri,  which  fells  into  the  Toongabhadra. 
An  anicut  or  weir  at  SiuLkesala,  18  m.  above  Eamool,  sends 
off  from  the  Toongabliadra  that  Company's  irrigation  and  navi- 
gation canal  for  189  m.  to  Cnddapah,  of  which  142  are  in  this 
district.  Forests  cover  the  three  ranges  of  hills ;  the  Nalla- 
malai  forests,  2000  sq.  m.  in  extent,  yield  the  finest  teak  in  the 
Eastern  Ghats.  There  are  14  diamond  localities  in  Eamool,  of 
wluch  Kamulkota,  18  m.  S.W.  of  Kamool,  seems  to  be  the 
Baolcouda  of  Tavemier.     Eamool  (25,000),  chief  town  at 
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junction  of  Hindri  and  Toongabhadra,  80  m.  N.E.  of  Qooti, 
nearest  railway  Btatiou,  a  hot  plac«,  with  mausoleum  of  first 
Nawab.  Nandlal  ("  place  of  Shiva's  bull ")  (9000),  chief  town 
of  a  subdivision  and  of  Shiva- worship.  Oumbum  (7000), 
beside  the  great  tank,  with  embankment  57  ft.  high.  Qoodoor 
(6000),  19  m.  N.W.  of  Kamool ;  former  headquarters,  with  cotton 
and  silk  weaving.  Meddikera  (8500),  Eodumoor  (6000),  and 
Faikali  (5000)  are  other  places  of  local  trade  and  industiy. 
The  American  Baptists  and  Roman  Catholics  have  missious  in 
this  district. 

§  11.  »BANAaAKAPALi  State,  in  S.W.  comer  of  Kamool, 
eomprieea  the  W.  half  of  the  basin  of  the  Kuuder,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Junver  also.  Area,  275  sq.  m.  Population, 
30,667,  in  63  towns  and  vill^es.  The  capital  (8000)  of  the 
same  name,  90  m.  E.  of  Bellary  and  250  N".  of  Madras,  lies  in 
a  gorge  watereit  by  a  stream,  half  a  mile  from  the  diamond 
workings,  which  are  in  a  damp  clayey  conglomerate  and  breccia, 
and  run  westward  for  some  miles.  The  Nawab  was  a  jageer- 
dar  of  the  Nizam,  is  a  Saiad  of  the  Sheea  sect,  and  haa  a  gross 
revenue  of  .£25,000. 

Hforthem  Distriett. 

5  12.  K18TNA  District  (Krishna)  is  bounded  E.  by  .Bay  of 
Bengal,  N.  by  Godavari,  W,  by  Haidarabad  and  Karnool,  8. 
by  Nellore.  Area,  8471  sq.  m.  Population,  1,452,734.  This 
£at  district,  broken  in  the  interiw  by  low  hills  (1857  ft),  of 
which  the  chief  are  Bellamkonda,  Eondavir,  Eoudapali,  and 
Jamalavoidroog,  is  cut  by  the  Ejstna  river  into  the  Masnli- 
patam  and  Gantoor  divisions.  The  Elstna  turns  S.  from  the 
E.  Ghats  and  falls  into  the  sea  by  two  mouths ;  its  delta  for  the 
80  intervening  miles  forais  the  district.  Between  the  Kistna 
and  the  Godavari  deltas,  to  N.,  is  the  Kolar  LaJce,  where  the 
land  is  formed  more  slowly,  covering  100  sq.  m.  in  the  monsoon ; 
the  Metapolliem  river  is  its  outlet.  Maaulipatam  ("fish 
town,"  or  rather  the  Maisolia  of  the  Greeks)  (36,500),  chief 
town  and  port,  first  factory  established  by  East  India  Oompany 
on  E.  coast  in  1611,  under  a  "golden  firman"  from  Golkonthi 
king;  succeeded  by  Armegaon  and  then  Madras;  had  a  rich 
trade  with  the  Spice  Islands.  Colonel  Forde,  sent  by  Clive  from 
Calcutta,  retook  the  town  from  the  French  in  1759,  and  held 
it  under  the  Delhi  emperor's  patent  of  1765  granting  the  five 
N.  Circara.  On  the  public  drive  is  "Eliza's  tree,"  so  called 
from  Mrs.  Draper,  Sterne's  correspondent.  Church  Missionary 
Society's  centre  of  influence  on  the  Telugoo  country;  here  Fox 
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and  Noble  lived  and  died  for  the  people.  Qantoor  (18,000), 
on  trunk  road  46  m.  from  Masulipatam,  headquarters  of  the 
Judge ;  has  trade  in  cotton  and  grain.  An  American  Lutheran 
Miwion  vorka  here.  Bezwara  (8000),  on  the  Kiatna,  at 
the  gorge  of  the  E.  Ghats,  20  m.  M.E.  from  Gantoor,  at  the 
junction  of  the  CfJcutta,  Madras,  and  Haidaiabad  roads ;  this 
is  the  Dhonakaketa  of  Hwen  T'hsang,  with  rock-cut  temples, 
the  most  S.  Boodhist  remains.  The  weir,  1280  yards  lon^ 
305  ft.  l)road,  and  21  ft.  above  low  level,  sends  off  one 
canal  on  left  bank  39  m,  to  Ellore,  and  the  other  i9  m.  to 
Masulipstam,  branching  also  to  Nizapatam  and  ComamooT, 
in  all  254  m.,  irrigatiDg  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  acres,  and 
producing  £89,000  annual  revenue.  Jaflffffvyapet  (9000),  on 
Masulipatam  road,  near  Haidaraihad  border,  a  prosperous  mart 
and  we-aving  town.  Ohlrala  (9000),  formerly  in  Nellore  dis- 
trict, with  cotton  manufai^tures.  Bapatla  (10,500),  head  of  a 
subdivision,  30  m.  S.  of  Gantoor.  Vlnukonda  (5000),  town 
and  bill  fort  ("hill  of  hearing")  (600  ft.),  at  which  Rama  is  stud 
to  have  first  heard  of  Seeta's  abduction.  In  this  district,  on 
Sir  Waiter  Elliott's  report,  the  five  large  zameendareea,  being 
in  arrears  of  rent,  were  bought  up  by  the  State,  so  that,  under 
the  ryotwan  assessment  fixed  in  1873  for  30  years,  there  are 
137,980  holdings  owned  by  169,036  proprietors,  each  paying 
£2  :  4s.  as  land-tax.  Amravati,  on  S.  bank  of  Kistna,  20  m. 
N.W.  of  Gantoor,  near  Bite  of  ancient  Dharamkota,  famous  for 
its  Boodhist  stups  or  tope  and  ornamental  rails. 

§  13.  QoDAVAKi  District  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  Vizagapatam,  N.  by  Vizagapatam  and  the  Central 
Province,  W.  by  Hiudarabad,  and  S,  by  Kistna  and  the  Bay  of 
Ben^  Area,  7345  sq.  m.  Population,  1,620,634.  One  of  the 
6  N.  Cirears,  Godavari  is  divided  by  the  river  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  At  Dowlaishvaram,  30  m.  inland,  the  Goda- 
vari separates  into  two  main  streams,  wliich  enclose  the  central 
suMivision ;  the  French  settlement  of  Tauaon  (5  sq.  m.)  is 
at  the  mouth  of  the  northern,  the  Eorinfca  and  Nursapoor 
(7000)  at  the  mouth  of  the  southern.  The  Godavari  has  seven 
mouths — the  Tulyabbaga,  the  Atreya,  the  Gantami,  the  Vrudd- 
hagantami,  the  Bharadw^am,  the  Eausika,  and  the  Vasishta ; 
each  is  considered  sacred,  the  river  being  one  of  the  1 2  at  which 
the  PuthJcaram  feast  is  observed.  From  Dowlalslivaram 
("  white  Shiva")  (7500)  the  river  sends  off,  by  a  weir,  19  navi- 
gable canals  te  the  coast.  Four  m.  higher  is  RE^ameJiendrl 
(20,000),  old  seat  of  the  Orissa  kings  in  S.,  and  of  the  Vengi 
kings ;  from  which  the  French  were  driven  by  Forde  after  the 
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battle  of  Coodore  in  1768 ;  former  headquarters  of  a  district. 
Imteapet  is  tiie  European  suburb.  Farther  N.  ia  the  picturesque 
PatapatteEihlm  Islmid  and  Polaveram  timber  mart  At 
Papikonda  (4200  ft.)  is  the  magnificent  gorge  of  the  E.  Ghats, 
through  which  the  river  breaks.  The  chief  town  of  the  district 
since  1861  is  Oooanada  ("crow-country")  (18,000),  port  with 
European  trade  on  coast  315  oi.  N.  of  Madras  and  546  S.  of 
Calcutta,  connected  by  navigable  canal  with  Samalkotta  and 
Dowlftishvaram.  Ellore  ("ruling  town")  (20,000),  on  the 
Tammaler  river,  255  m.  N.  of  Madras,  with  Ohurch  and 
Lutheran  missions ;  old  capital  of  the  N.  Circara,  with  ruina  of 
fort  built  from  Boodhiat  remains  of  Ven^  Pitbapooram 
(9600),  centre  of  subdivision  and  zameendaree  near  coast  N.  of 
Cocanada.  Peddapooram  (9000),  the  same,  to  west  Amala- 
pooram  ("sinless  city")  (7000),  in  Qodavari  central  delta. 
Samulkotta  (5500),  7  m.  N.  of  Cocanada,  formerly  a  cauton- 
ment  Bhadrachalam  (2000),  chief  village  of  estate  on 
upper  Godavari,  with  old  temple,  100  m.  above  Btu'amahendri 
and  16  below  Dumasoodlem,  once  headquarters  of  engineer- 
ing operations  to  open  up  the  navigation  of  upper  Oodavari, 
abandoned  after  an  expenditure  of  £700,000.  Oorli^n  (andent 
Kalinga,  the  "st^"  of  the  Eamayan,  the  Ealingon  of  Pliny) 
(5700),  port  8  m.  S,  of  Cocanada,  once  the  chief  port  on  the 
coast,  but  now  silted  up;  at  lallarevu,  adjoining,  are  ship- 
building yards. 

§  14.  ViZAOAPATAM  DiSTEiCT  IS  bounded  E,  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  Ganjam,  N.  by  Ganjam,  W.  by  Chatteeagarh  and 
Bastar  State,  S.  by  Godavari  and  the  Bay,  Area,  17,380  sq. 
m.  Population,  2,296,351.  In  form  an  octagon,  this  pictur- 
esque hilly  district,  fertile  on  the  coast,  ia  largely  oceujaed  by 
the  BaBtorn  Ghata,  running  N.E.  to  S.W.  (5000  ft.),  and 
clothed  with  tall  tree  jungle,  whOe  the  bamboo  flourishes  in  tJie 
valleys.  From  this  watershed  the  drainage  on  the  E.  ia  carried 
to  the  sea  by  numerous  streams,  and  on  the  W.  to  the  Goda- 
vari by  the  Indravati  or  the  Sabari  and  Siler.  Another 
watershed  runs  along  the  N.  of  the  Jaipoor  tract,  separating  the 
drainage  between  the  Godavari  and  Mahanadi ;  in  thia  are  the 
sources  of  several  tributaries  of  the  Mahanadi,  of  which  the  chief 
is  the  Tet  The  Nimgiri  Hills  (4972  ft),  in  the  extreme  N., 
are  aeparated  from  the  E.  Ghats  by  valleys  of  some  1200  ft. 
From  these  the  principal  rivers  in  the  plain  are  the  Nagavali, 
with  its  two  feeders  the  Makkura  and  Saloor,  which  reaches 
the  sea  at  Chikakol ;  the  Gostani,  at  Eonada ;  the  Bimlipatam  ; 
the  Sharada  and  Varaha,  which  reach  the  sea  at  Wattada  35  in. 
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S.  of  Yizagapatam  town.  First  a  portion  of  the  old  Ealinga, 
then  of  the  eastern  Cbalookya  kingdom,  of  wliich  Vengi,  near 
EUore,  was  the  capital,  Vizagapatam  afterwarda  came  imder  the 
G^japati  Rajas  of  Orissa,  then  under  the  Kutub  Shahi  rulers 
of  Delhi,  and  finally  under  Aurangzeb,  whose  Ticeroy  ruled  it 
from  ChikakoL  From  the  Nizam  the  tract  was  held  in 
1763  by  the  French,  when  Busey  took  Bobhili.  In  1759 
Colonel  Forde  landed  at  Viz^apatam  town  and  drove  the 
French  out  of  the  N.  Circars.  In  1794  Colonel  Prendergaat 
defeated  the  Vizianagram  R^a  at  Fadmanabham,  a  village 
between  his  capital  and  Bimlipatam.  In  1803  the  land  was 
pennanently  settled  with  that  fanuly  and  other  41  zameendara. 
The  N.  tracto  are  inhabited  by  the  Saura  and  Khond  tribes,  the 
latter  long  guilty  of  the  meriah  or  human  sacrifice  to  the  f^rth 
goddess.  Vlzasapatain  ("  town  of  Vishaka"  =  Kartika  or 
Mare)  (32,500),  chief  town  and  port  in  a  Bmall  bay  between 
the  Dolphin's  Nose  (1600  ft.)  8.  and  -Waltair  N.,  the  European 
station  and  cantonment  The  East  India  Company  early  estab- 
lished a  factory  here.  On  the  Europeans  being  murdered  in 
1689,  the  fort  was  built  on  a  small  river  which  separates  the 
town  from  the  Dolphin's  Nosa  Waltair  is  high  and  healthy, 
but  relaxing  \  seat  of  London  Missionaiy  Society  and  Roman 
Catholic  missions.  Famous  for  art-work  in  silver,  ivory,  horn, 
and  wood,  and  for  honest  cloth,  Vizianagram  ("city  ofVyaya" 
«^ite  founder)  (23,000),  British  cantonment  and  palace-fort  of 
an  enlightened  Maharaja,  with  public  market  and  institutions 
commemorating  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  17  m,  N.W.  of 
Bimlipatam  ("  place  of  Bhima  "  =  Pandu  prince)  (9000),  port 
on  river  of  same  name,  ISulN.B.  ofVizagapatam,  and454  S.W. 
of  Calcutta,  with  roadstead  sheltered  by  Oopada  and  sugar-loaf 
headlands  ;  here  the  Dutch  early  had  a  factory,  made  over  to 
East  India  Company  under  treaty  of  1824.  Since  1846  there 
has  been  a  considerable  trade  hy  English  and  French  houses. 
PallEonda  (8700),  near  Ganjam  .border,  on  Languliya  river, 
seat  of  old  and  now  prosperous  zamemdaree  leased  to  Arbuthnot 
and  Company  of  Madras.  Parvatipoor  (9000),  centre  of  the 
Belgam  zameendaree,  and  entrepot  between  hills  and  plains. 
BobbUi  ("royal  tiger")  (14,500),  centre  of  famous  estate  of 
same  name,  70  in,  N.W.  of  Viaagapatam ;  Bussy's  siege  of  tie 
fort  (1753)  is  memorable  in  history  and  ballad  for  the  Eaja'a 
desperate  defence,  so  that  neither  man  nor  woman  and  only 
one  child  was  found  alive  by  the  victor,  and  four  fugitives 
assassinated  the  Raja's  rival  of  Vizianagram.  Jalpoor  ("  dty 
of  victory")  (9500),  centre  of  Jaipoor  estate  (11,526  sq,  m.), 
2o  v.ooylc 
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oa  W.  slope  ofE.  Ohate,  rendence  of  the  Raja  and  a  Bub- 
magietrate.  The  Assistant  Agent's  headquarters  is  Eorapat ; 
.  three  vassal  chiefs,  Ehonds,  occupy  the  upper  portion  at  Goda- 
vari,  Bisaemlcatak,  and  SingiqKwr;  Goonapoor  and  K^agudda 
are  also  large  Tillagea,  beyond  which  lies  the  Saura  country. 
Saloor  (10,700),  centre  of  zameendaree  long  subject  to  Jaipoor. 
Ankapilli  (13,500),  centre  of  rich  estate  of  same  name,  with 
fine  garden. 

§  IB.  Oanjaic  Disteiot("  a  granary"),  most  N.  of  Madras, 
is  bounded  E.  by  Bay  of  Bengal,  N.  by  Pooree  district  of  Orissa, 
W.  by  Ealahandi,  and  Patna  and  Jaipoor  estates,  Sl  by  Viza- 
gapatam.  Area,  8311  sq.  m.  Population,  1,520,088.  The 
B^tem  Ghats,  locally  named  Maliyas  (2000  ft.),  nearly  meet 
the  coast,  giving  this  district  an  hour-glass  form,  with  swelling 
plains  N.  and  S.  covered  with  groves.  The  chief  peaks  are 
Mahendragiri  (4923  ft.),  Singharaj  (4976  ft.),  and  Deodonga 
(4634  ft.).  The  Kalinga  Ghat  is  the  only  pass  for  wheeled 
traffic  The  BusliUEiiIya,  in  N.,  falls  into  the  sea  n^r  Gan- 
jam  town  after  a  course  of  100  m.  The  Vameadhara 
("bamboo  river"),  from  the  Jaipoor  hills,  flows  for  145  m. 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Kalingapatam.  The  Languliya 
Irom  Kalahandi  State  flows  for  115  m.  to  the  sea  at  Maphtu 
Bazar.  Lakes,  fresh  or  brackish,  run  along  the  coast,  separated 
from  tbe  sea  by  sand-hills ;  pearl  oysters  are  found  iu  the  Sona- 
poor  backwater,  and  in  tJie  canal  from  the  Chilka  lake  (see 
"  Pooree"  in  "  Bengal  ")  to  the  Rushikulya.  Like  Vizagapatam, 
Ganjam,  known  as  the  Ichhapoor  Province,  was  under  succeasive 
masters  till  in  1768  the  East  India  Company's  Eeaident,  Mr. 
E.  Cotaford,  founded  a  factory  there.  Disturbances  in  Parla 
Kimedi  and  Goomeoor  led  to  campaigns  in  1834-37,  during 
which  the  English  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Ehonds, 
and  put  down  their  meriah  rite.  Borhampoor  ("  Brahma's 
town")  (22,000),  chief  town  and  cantonment  (Banpoor)  on 
great  N.  road,  52  m.  N.E.  of  Madras  j  Oopalpoor  (3000) 
is  its  port,  seat  of  sugar  and  silk  trade ;  with  German  Baptist 
mission.  Qaitjam  (4500),  port,  and  former  headquarters, 
at  mouth  of  the  Bushikulya.  OMkakol  ("  Shiva's  town ") 
(16,000),  on  the  Languliya,  4  m.  from  the  sea,  famed  for 
fine  musHus.  E;aliiieai>atam  (5000),  port  16  m.  K  on 
the  Vamsadhira,  with  ruins  of  capital  of  old  Kalinga;  the 
safest  roadstead  on  the  coast.  lohapoor  ("  city  of  desire") 
(13,000),  16  m.  S.W.  of  Berhampoor,  and  former  capital  of 
Circar  of  same  name;  6  m.  to  S.W.  are  the  Boadagiri  hills. 
Aska  (4500),  centre  of  zameendaree,  and  large  sugar  mannfac- 
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ture,  on  road  &om  Berhampoor  to  RusseUkonda  (3000), 
named  from  Commissioner  Russell  in  1833,  headquarterB  of  the 
Assistant  Agent  for  the  Hill  Tracts,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Ganjam 
town.  Six  ra.  S.E.  is  Goomsoor  (2500),  centre  of  subdivision, 
and  fonner  seat  of  the  Khond  chief  who  rebelled  in  1835, 
after  which  mtriah  was  put  down.  Parla  Klmedl  (16,000), 
centre  of  largest  Eomeendaree  in  Oaiyam  (993  sq.  m.),  whose 
femilf  claim  descent  ^m  the  G^apati  sovereigns  of  Orissa. 
From  1768  frequent  outbreaks  disturbed  the  peace  to  1836, 
sioce  which  the  estate  has  been  improved  during  n)inoritie& 

West  Central  DUtricts. 
§  16,  Salem  Distkict  (Chelam  =  "rocks")  is  bounded 
K  by  Trichinopoli,  N.  and  S.  Arcot;  N.  by  N.  Arcot  and 
Mysore  ;  "W,  by  Mysore  and  Coimbatore ;  S.  by  Ooimbatore 
and  Trichinopoli.  Area,  7653  sq.  m.  Population,  1,966,995. 
The  district,  hUly  except  in  S,,  consists  of  three  tracts,  from 
E.  to  W.  the  Talaghat  ("below  the  E.  Ghats")  on  the  level  of 
the  Earnatic ;  the  Baramahal,  partly  below  and  partly  on  the 
face  of  the  Ohats;  and  the  Balaghat  ("above  the  Ghatfi  ")  on 
the  plateau  occupied  chiefly  by  Mysore.  The  chief  range  is  the' 
Sbivarad  HUIh  {Seervarayar  malai),  covering  100  sq.  m.,  with 
a  plateau  (4500  ft.)  of  20  sq,  m.,  reached  by  two  passes — on  S. 
from  Salem  town  6  m.  long,  ou  N.  from  the  Baramahal  i  Malla- 
pooram  is  the  railway  station  8  m.  from  the  base :  the  highest 
portion  is  the  Qreen  Hills  (5410  ft.),  with  coffee  gardens,  all 
forming  a  sanitarium  which  has  the  flora  of  the  Neelgiris ;  the 
chief  European  settlement  is  Yerkaud,  on  the  plateau  nearest 
to  Salem.  Other  hills  are  the  KaimyanB  (4000  ft.),  in 
AtooT  subdivision,  the  home  of  the  Malay^lis  ;  the  Melaglria 
(4530  ft.),  in  Osoor  subdivision,  also  Malay^li,  with  Fonasi- 
heta  pe^  (4969  ft.);  the  EoUamalalB  (4663  ft.,  highest),  in 
AhtooT  subdivision  chiefly;  PachamalatH  ("  green  mountains") 
(2500  ft,),  running  S.  into  Trichinopoli  district;  YeHagiria 
(4437  ft,  highest) ;  also  the  Jevadi,  Vatthalamalai,  Erlvani, 
Valasaimalai,  Bodamalai,  Thaiamalai,  and  Thopoor  hUls,  all 
chiefly  gneissic.  The  prindpid  river  is  the  Eavari  from  Coorg 
in  the  W.  Ghats  S.E.  through  Mysore;  it  irrigates  the  Tiru- 
chengod  and  Kamakal  subdivision.  The  Palar  touches  the  N. 
comer  of  the  Tirupatoor  subdivision.  The  S.  Feunar  from 
Mysore  flows  through  Osoor  and  Krishnagiri  subdivision  to 
TJttankarai  near  S.  Arcot,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rimbar 
and  Vaniar.    The  Sauath-kumara,  Vasishta,  and  Swetha  fertilise 
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much  land  before  passiDg  into  S.  Arcot  Forests  of  Bome  value 
still  clothe  the  Jevadi  luid  Yellagiri  hilla.  The  district  became 
British  under  the  Mfsore  treaties  of  1792  and  1799.  After 
the  failure  of  the  permanent  settlement  with  large  landholders, 
the  r7ot;waree  Bettlement  was  perfected  in  1869-1874.  Salem 
(50,000),  chief  town  and  railw^  station,  206  m.  S.W.  of 
Madras,  on  the  Tirumanimuttar,  in  a  pretty  valley  (900  ft.)  6  m. 
from  the  foot  of  the  Shivarai  MIIb;  the  European  suburb  is 
Hastanpet,  3  J^  m.  from  the  railway  suburb  of  Suramangalam,  cap- 
tured by  Wood  in  1768,  now  a  basy  weaving  town  and  seat  of 
London  Society's  Mission.  Tirupatoor  (13,000),  137  m.  S.W. 
of  Madras,  centre  of  trade,  with  two  Christian  missions.  Shen- 
damsjigBJaiii  (12,000),  with  ironworks.  Jollarpet  (1500), 
132  m.  S.W.  of  Madras,  railway  junction  for  Bangalore  and 
Mysore.  Atoor  ("  village  by  the  river  ")  (8500),  on  Vashista 
river,  and  road  from  Salem  to  Cnddalore,  with  fort  commanding 
the  pass  to  Sankaridroog,  of  note  in  the  wars  with  Haidar  and 
Tipoo. 

§  17.  CoiMBATOKH  DiHTHiOT  is  bounded  B.  by  Trichinopoli 
and  Salem ;  N.  by  Mysore  ;  W.  by  the  Neelgiris,  Malabar,  and 
Cochin  States ;  S.  by  Travankor  State  and  Madura.  Area, 
7842Bq.  ra.  Population,  1,763,274.  The  district  slopes  N.W. 
to  E.  from  the  Mysore  plateau,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
BaUranffEUii  Hills,  a  double  range  (15,000  Ft.)  enclosing  a 
vaUey  (4000  ft.),  the  resort  of  wild  elephants  captured  by  the 
State.  The  Hassacoor  and  Burghoor  passes  lead  thence  to  the 
plain,  which  undulates  8.  from  Coimbatore  town  (1350  ft.)  to 
Karoor  (500  ft.).  On  S.  the  Atiamalat  HUla  ("elephant"), 
spurs  of  the  W.  Ghats,  run  into  Travankor  State,  in  a  higher 
■  (8000  ft.)  and  lower  range,  with  teak  forests  of  80  sq,  m., 
which  long  supplied  the  Bombay  dockyards;  on  extreme  W. 
Anamoodi  peak  (8860  ft)  is  the  highest  in  S.  India.  The 
timber  centre  is  Anamalai  (23,000),  a  cluster  of  villages  on 
the  Aliyar  river,  23  m.  S.E.  of  Patehat  Oap,  through  which 
the  S.W.  monsoon  cools  and  fertilises  Coimbatore.  The  forest 
superintendent's  centre  is  Tunakichi,  15  m.  distant  The 
Kavarl  flows  rapidly  along  the  N.  border,  and  receives  the 
Bhavaol,  Noyil,  and  Amravati ;  soon  after  leaving  Mysore 
it  forma  the  ShlTastunoodram  ("  sea  of  Shiva  ")  Island  and 
noble  Waterf^iUs  (200  ft.).  Coimbatore  and  the  Salem  plain 
formed  part  of  the  Dravidian  Chera  kingdom,  with  capital  near 
Karoor,  conquered  in  9th  century  hj  the  Chola  dynasty,  and 
afterwards  merged  in  the  Fandya  dominions.  Then  it  was  part 
of  the  Madura  kingdom  in  the  16th  centuiy,  was  long  ravaged 
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hy  Htudar  and  Tipoo,  and  its  weak  British  garrisons  were  carried 
captive  to  Seringapatam.  In  1799  it  became  British.  There 
are  missions  of  the  London,  Leipzig,  and  Lutheran  Societies, 
and  of  the  Jesuits.  Ooimbatore  (35,500),  chief  town  and 
railway  station  on  Neelgiri  hranch,  305  ni.  S.W,  of  Madras 
and  50  from  Ootakamand,  on  left  bank  of  Noy il.  Its  fort  used 
to  command  the  Palghat  approach  to  W.  and  the  Gazalhatti 
pass  to  N.  Peroor,  with  temple  shrines,  is  3  m.  distant. 
Metapolliem  (5000),  terminus  of  Neelgiri  branch  railway,  on 
the  Bhavam.  Erode  (10,500),  on  the  Kavari,  243  m.  S.W. 
of  Madias,  junction  for  South  Indian  Railway  to  Tricbinopoti, 
90  m.  Arava-fcuriohl  (11,000),  seat  of  Labhay  traders,  19 
m.  &W.  of  Karoor  ("black  town")  (9500),  on  the  Amravati' 
near  its  junction  with  the  Karari,  old  capital  of  Chera  kingdom, 
mentioned  by  Ptulemy,  also  called  Vengi  and  Garbhapoori;  long 
a  frontier  post  of  Mysore. 

§  18,  Neelgiri  Hills  Distkict  ("blue  mountains")  is 
bounded  E,  by  Coimbatore,  N.  by  Mysore,  W.  by  Malabar,  and 
8.  by  Malabar  and  Coimbatore.  Area,  957  sq.  m.  Population, 
74,719.  The  area  consists  of  the  Neelgiri  plateaii,  of  704 
eq.  m.,  raised  like  a  wall  ont  of  the  plains  to  an  average  of 
6000  ft.,  of  35  sq.  m.  in  the  Ochterlony  vaJley,  and  of  236 
in  the  'Wainad  on  N.,  from  which  the  hi  I  la  are  separated  by 
the  Uoyar  river  descending  by  a  fall  at  Neddiwattam  in  N.E, 
angle.  Only  a  precipitous  ridge  of  granite  peaks,  projectdng 
from  the  base  of  the  Yellamalai  cone  to  the  W,  Ghata,  prevents 
the  complete  isolation  of  the  plateau.  The  peaks  range  from 
Dodabetta  (8760  ft.)  to  Koonoor  (5886  ft.),  by  which  ghat  is 
the  principal  approach,  from  the  railway  at  Metapolliem,  which 
is  to  be  continued  to  Eailar  and  Eoonoor,  12  m.  on  the  Bigi 
system  up  the  heavy  gradients.  The  Segoor  and  Goodaloor 
^tats  lead  fraia  Mysore  and  Wainad.  The  beautiful  Koondah 
pass  leads  to  the  Kanara  coast.  The  plateau  consists  of  grassy 
undulating  LiUs  divided  by  valleys,  each  with  a  stream  or 
Bwamp;  eKolaa  or  small  picturesque  woods  nestle  in  the  hill- 
sides. There  is  one  lake  nearly  2  m.  long  at  Ootakamand.  The 
Uoyar  flows  from  the  foot  of  Ifeelgiri  peak  into  the  Bhavani 
in  Coimbatore,  receiving  the  Faikara.  The  Oaliout  flows 
W.  to  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Beypoor,  near  Calicut  town.  The 
aboriginal  Todas  ("herdsmen"),  Badagas  (" northmen "),  and 
EotasC'cow-kiUers"),  are  pecuhar  to  the  range;  the  Eurumbaa 
("Bhe}JierdB  ")  and  lialas  ("dark  ones  ")  also  live  in  ite  forests; 
the  whole  number  24,000.  Scytho-druidical  stone  monuments 
are  everywhere  found,  attributed  to  the  Fandyan  kings.  .  Thiee 
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chiefs  ruled  the  land  a  century  before  Haidar  and  Tipoo  Beized 
the  three  forts.  In  1814  the  Survey  Department  explored  the 
hills,  and  in  1821  Mr.  Sullivan  built  the  first  English  house. 
Isolated  as  this  plateau  is  at  6000  ft.,  between  two  seas,  two 
monsoons,  and  two  hill  ranges,  withatnean  temperature  of  58°  P., 
it  soon  became  the  great  sanitarium  of  S.  India.  Now  plantations 
of  coffee,  tea,  and  cinchona  are  covering  its  expanse,  on  which 
thouaaoda  of  Mysore  coolies,  directed  by  more  than  150  European 
planters,  turn  out  annually  4000  tons  of  cofiee,  30,000  lbs.  of 
tea,  and  cinchona  bark  from  seven  gardens  with  600,000  trees. 
The  chief  town  is  Ootakamand  (10,000)  (7228  ft),  32  m. 
from  the  nulway  by  the  new  ghat,  and  22  hours  from  Madras, 
seat  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  district,  crowded  by  European 
visitors  from  March  to  June;  with  churches,  banks,  schools,  etc 
The  Lawrence  Military  Aaylam  is  at  liovedale,  5  m.  from  the 
post-office.  The  cinchona  plantation  is  at  Dodabetta,  1  m.  The 
barracks  are  at  Wemng1;oii  or  Jakatalla,  lOJ  m.  The  Basel 
Mission  is  at  Keti,  5  m.  S.E.  Koonoor  (3500)  (6100  ft,), 
on  the  ascent  from  the  railway,  is  6°  warmer  than  Ooty,  from 
which  it  is  12  m.  distant.  The  Eatharu  waterfall  to  N.E. 
is  nearly  half-way  to  Kotafiiri,  14  m.  from  Ooty,  centre  of  tea 
gardens,  and  preferred  by  many  as  the  best  climate  on  the  hills, 
S.E.,  Wainad  has  become  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
auriferous  quartz  reefs  traversing  the  metamorphic  granites  and 
gneisses,  of  which  the  Government  Commissioner,  Mr.  Brough 
Smyth,  reports  that  the  quartz  is  richer  than  that  of  Australia 
(see  Book  II.). 

Wegt  Ooast  Districts, 
§  19.  South  Eanara  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Mysore 
and  Coorg,  N,  by  the  Bombay  district  of  North  Kanara,  W.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  S.  by  Malabar.  Area,  3902  sq.  ro.  Popu- 
lation, 918,362.  The  Sahyadri  Range  (3000to  6000  ft.) 
throws  out  spurs  close  to  the  coast,  along  which  there  runs  a 
broken  tableland  of  laterite,  lying  on  granite,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  5  to  20  m.  The  Jemalabad  rock  and  the  hill.  Apses'  Ears, 
are  landmarks.  The  passes  connecting  the  plateau  of  Coorg  and 
Mysore  with  the  district  and  Mangalore  are  Samp^i,  Agumbi, 
Charmddi,  Hendar  Ohur  or  Hasangadi,  Maiy'arabad,  and  Eoloor. 
The  rivers  dash  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  the  rainy  se^on,  and  many  are  navigable  for  several  miles 
from  the  coast.  The  chief  are  the  Netravatl,  Qurpoor, 
Gongxili,  and  Ohendra«iri,  At  Karakal  there  is  a  small  lake, 
and  at  Eundapoor  a  freshwater  lagoon.     The  clay  and  kaolin 
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depceits  are  worked  by  many  manufacturers.  The  forests  and 
lauds  are  chiefly  private  property,  divided  into  leargs  or  estates, 
on  each  of  which  as  a  whole  land-tax  is  paid.  The  people  of 
this  district  are  ratier  of  Malabar,  and  apeak  Tulu  and  Maloy- 
^am  thaji  Eanarese,  which  is  the  tongue  of  Mysore,  Coorg,  and 
the  Ceded  Districts,  and  lias  given  a  name  to  the  Kamatic  below 
the  E.  Ghats.  After  the  Vyayanagar  power  was  overthrown  at 
T^kot  (1664),  the  kingdom  of  Bednoor  included  Kanara,  and 
was  overthrown  by  Haidar,  Tipoo  cruelly  forced  some  of  the 
Christians  to  apoatatJse.  After  many  struggles,  the  East  India 
Company  becaine  masters  in  1791.  There  was  a  slight 
insurrection  in  1837  after  the  fall  of  Coorg.  The  Christian 
population  has  steadily  increased,  and  there  are  many  Moplas 
or  Muhammadans  of  J^b  descent.  Maiisalore  ("glad  town") 
(30,000),  chief  town,  port,  and  cantonment,  separated  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  a  backwater  formed  by  the  Netrdvati  and  the 
Ourpoor ;  hence  the  coffee  of  Coorg  is  shipped,  and  there  is 
trade  with  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Headquarters  of  tlie 
Basel  Lutheran  Mission,  with  noble  industrial  mission  house 
and  press.  The  Carmelites  have  large  missions  here.  Earakal 
("black  stone")  (3500),  on  road  from  Mangalore  to  Mysore 
by  the  Agoombi  Pass,  a  Jain  village  with  interesting  remains. 
TJdipi  (4000),  in  N.,  with  vast  pagoda,  most  frequented  of 
Kanareee  shrines  of  Erislma;  its  suburb,  Ealyanapoor,  is 
believed  to  be  the  Kalliena  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (545 
A.D.).  MooUd,  seat  of  Basel  Mission,  16  m.  N.  of  Mangalore, 
on  the  Shambavati,  where  the  New  Testament  was  translated 
into  Tulu.  Bantwei  (5000),  entrepot  on  the  Netrivati,  15 
m.  E.  of  Mangalore. 

§  20.  Malasak  Disteict  is  bounded  E.  by  Coimbatore, 
Neel^rifl,  and  Coorg;  N.  by  S.  Kanara;  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea; 
S.  by  Cochin  and  Travankor  States.  Area,  6763  sq.  m.  Popu- 
lation, 2,336,033.  This  district,  extending  along  the  coast  of 
the  same  name  for  145  m,,  stretches  back  to  the  Sahyadri 
Mountains  for  from  25  m.  on  N.  to  70  on  S.,  broken  by  long 
spurs  and  valleys,  with  rivers  discharging  into  backwaters. 
The  Sahyadris  are  thrown  hack  on  either  side  for  24  m.  to  form 
the  Paterbat  G-ap,  with  the  Neelgiris  on  N.  and  the  Anamalais 
on  S.  Abreast  of  Calicut  the  Sahyadris  recede  E.  and  form  with 
the  'Wa^ut  Hills  ("  camel's  hump  ")  the  Emad  valleys.  The 
Atapadi  valley  (200  sq.  m.),  in  which  the  Bhavani  river  rises, 
lies  in  the  low  range  E.  of  the  Koondaa,  which  on  the  N,  join 
the  Sahyadris.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Bellapatam  from 
Coorg,  Uie  Danuapatam  from  Wainad ;  the  Eota,  navigable 
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for  20  m.  from  the  sea ;  the  Mahe,  tbe  Beypoor,  the  Eade- 
lundi,  and  the  Ponaol,  which  laet  floats  down  timber  when  in 
flood.  Parallel  to  the  coast  is  an  almost  cootiDnous  eeries  of 
backwaters,  of  which  the  chief  are  —  in  N.  the  Kavai  and 
Beliapatam;  in  middle,  Payangadi,  Quilandi,  and  Elatoor;  in 
8.,  Chetwal  and  Kodungaloor.  The  Triohoor  or  Tenajnakal 
Lake,  dammed  up  from  tidal  influence,  ia  in  dry  weather 
plantel  with  rice,  which  produces  splendid  crops,  reaped  hy  the 
whole  Nair  population  with  difficult;  from  the  floods  of  the 
S.W.   monsoon.       Tauoor  Lake  is  a  small  sheet  of  fresh 


Malabar  or  Malaj^am  ("  mountain  region ")  is  the  Arab 
form  which  in  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  appears  as  "  MaU,  whence 
the  pepper  comes."  With  Travankor,  Malabar,  tbe  ancient 
Kerala,  formed  part  of  the  Ghera  Idngdom,  of  which  Cheruman 
Perumal  was  the  last  viceroy  (4th  to  7th  century).  From  that 
time  to  the  Britisii  ascendency  in  1792,  under  the  treaty  of 
Seringapatam,  Malabar  was  broken  up  under  small  li^as,  of 
whom  the  best  known  are  the  Zamorin  (tamurt)  in  S.  and 
Kolastri  or  Cherakal  in  N.  The  Portuguese  in  1498,  the 
Dutch  in  1666,  and  the  Freuch  in  1720,  were  all  supplemented 
by  the  English,  who  established  themselves  at  Calicut  in  1664, 
and  took  the  French  possessions  in  1761.  The  ravages  of 
Haidar  and  Tipoo  ceased  in  1792,  aiter  which  there  were  out- 
breaks of  the  ianatic  Moplas ;  in  one  the  magistrate,  Mr.  H.  V. 
Conoi^,  brother  of  the  Bokhara  hero,  was  assaasinated,  irfter 
which  the  crime  was  put  down  by  a  special  Act  The 
Nazarani,  or  Syrian  (Jacobite)  Christians  have  long  been  settled 
in  S.,  where  the  intolerance  of  the  Portuguese  Catholics  vainly 
tried  to  extinguish  them ;  the  Carmelite  order  has  still  many 
stations.  The  Basel  missionaries  work  in  the  principal  towns 
as  centres.  The  chief  town  ia  OoUout  ("  fort  of  goddess 
Kali ")  (48,000),  port  6  m.  N.  of  Beypoor  railway  terminus, 
in  palm  groves,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cheruman 
Perumal,  and  granted  to  the  Zamorin ;  here  Coviiham  landed 
about  1486,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1498  (11th  May),  ten 
months  and  two  days  after  his  departure  from  Lisbon.  The 
cotton  cloth  exported  first  fri^m  Calicut  was  called  calico. 
Oannanore  (10,500),  N.,  port  and  cantonment  captured  by 
British  in  1784,  when  its  princess  (Beebee)  became  tributary. 
Tellloheri  (20,500),  S,  of  Cannanore,  picturesquely  built  on 
wooded  hills  running  down  to  the  sea ;  here  the  East  India 
Company  eetaliJished  a  factory  in  1683  for  the  pepper  and 
cardamom  trade.     The  old  citadel  and  Residency  are  still  used. 
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Uah6(1444  acres),  the  onlj  French  settlement  left  onW.  coast, 
4  m.  S.  Beypoor  (6500),  port  near  mouth  of  river  of  same 
name,  6  m.  S.  of  Calicut,  termiuua  of  South-West  Railway  from 
Madras,  whence  coffee  from  K  Wainad  is  despatched.  Adjoin- 
ing are  the  site  of  Tipoo's  projected  capital,  Ferokhi,  and  Chat»- 
puiamba  ("  field  of  death '%  with  Scytho-druidicat  monuments, 
Ooohin  ("small"  port)  (14,000),  on  entrance  to  TraTankor 
estuary,  fronted  by  Vy]nn  island,  with  Jewish  settlement  and 
Syrian  Christians;  visited  by  Ealph  Fitch  in  1586;  here 
Vaaco  da  Qama  died  (1524),  and  Xavier  preached  (1630). 
The  Roman  Cafii<dic  Church  of  St.  Francis,  with  nave  142  ft. 
long  by  41  broad,  still  stands,  the  oldest  in  India  next  to  that 
of  Calicut.  Palebat  (31,000),  inland  in  the  gap,  68  m.  H.  of 
Calicut,  with  fort  thrice  captured  by  British  ;  railway  station, 
332  m.  S-W.  of  Madras  and  74  from  Beypoor.  Mejiantadi 
(11,000  in  township),  headquarters  of  the  highlands  and  coffee 
plantations  of  the  Malabar  portion  of  the  Wadnad  Plateau 
(3000  ft.),  60  m.  by  30  in  the  Sahyadris,  surrounded  l^ 
Mysore  E.,  Coorg  N.,  Neelgiris  S.,  and  Malabar  W, ;  it 
is  a  terrace  between  the  lowlands  of  Malabar  and  the  lofty 
plateau  of  the  Neelgiris,  to  which  the  S.K  Wainad  belongs. 
XTelambooT  (11,500)  is  the  centre  of  auriferous  quartz  and 
State  teak  reserves.  Anjenso  ("five  cocoa-nut  trees")  (2500 
Christians),  surrounded  by  Travankor  State,  78  m.  N.W.  of 
Cape  Oomorin,  where  the  East  India  Company  had  a  factory 
from  1684  to  1810,  and  Orme  the  historian  was  born.  Ponani 
(11,500),  Moplaport  between  Calicut  and  Cochin,  headquarterB 
of  the  Tangal  or  high-priest,  with  Musalman  college.  Here 
the  English  retired  from  Cochin  in  1662,  and  Colonels  Macleod 
and  Humberstone  repulsed  Tipoo  and  Lally  in  1782.- 

§  21.  Laccasite  Isf.AHDs("  the  hundred  thousand  islands"), 
called  also  Amindivi,  or  Divi,  from  the  principal  island,  is  a 
group  of  14  coral  islands,  200  m.  W,  of  the  Malabar  coast,  of 
which  9  are  inhabited  by  a  Musalman  population  descended 
from  Hindoos,  2  are  uninbabited,  and  3  are  open  reefs; 
lying  between  10°  and  14°  N.  lat.  and  71"  40'  and  74°  E.  long. 
The  population  number  13,500  in  2460  houses,  and  spe^ 
Malayilam.  They  live  by  soaking  coir,  the  fibre  of  the  cocoa- 
nuts  which  is  the  only  cultiTation,  and  exporting  it  to  the 
mainland.  The  trade  is  of  the  value  of  £17,000  a  year.  Five 
of  the  islands  are  administered  by  a  sub-magistrate  of  S. 
Kanara — Amini  or  Amindivi,  Chetlat,  Eadamat,  Eiltan,  and 
Botra,  the  last  xminhabited.  The  southern  group  of  six  is 
administered    bj  revenue   Ameens  of  Malabar  district  from 
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Cannanore — Agatlii,  Kavarathi,  Antrot,  Kalpeni,  Minikoi,  and 
Suheli,  the  last  uninhabited.  Minikoi  belonga  rather  to  the  19 
groTipa  of  MaJdi'ves  ("islands  of  MaU"  =  kiog's  island,  the 
capital),  which  are  Bubordiuate  to  the  Crown  Colony  of  Ceylon. 
At  Minikoi  one  mail  steamer  has  been  wrecked,  and  the  low 
reefa,  often  swept  by  cyclonea,  are  avoided,  although  contunisg 
safe  and  wide  channels.  The  S.  Kanara  islands  fell  to  the 
British  Govemment  in  1793  under  the  Beebee  of  Cannanore'a 
agreement  The  southern  islands,  held  by  her  son  Ali  R^a, 
were  attached  for  arrears  of  land-tax  in  1876,  since  which  time 
the  people  have  been  contented. 

Southern  Districts  and  States. 
§  22.  Tanjoee  District  is  bounded  E.  and  S.E.  by  Bay  of 
Bengal ;  N.  by  South  Arcot  and  Trichinopoli  from  which  it 
IB  separated  by  the  Coleroon;  W.  1^  Trichinopoh,  Madura,  and 
Poodookotta  State;  and  S.W.  by  Madura.  Area,  3654  sq.  m. 
Population,  1,9T3,731.  This  deltaic  and  coast  tract  is  the 
garden  of  South  India ;  although  its  soil  is  poor  it  iB  well 
watered,  and  highly  cultivated  by  a  dense  population.  The 
Ooleroon,  forming  the  N.  boundary,  is  httle  utilised  from  its 
low  level.  The  main  Kavari  entera  the  diatrict  8  m.  E.  of- 
Trichinopoli,  and  covers  N,  Tanjore  with  a  network  of  fertOiaing 
channels,  creating  a  vast  rice-field.  Where  these  two  rivers 
approach,  near  the  W.  border,  the  Grand  Anicut,  1080  ft.  long, 
40  broad,  and  15  to  18  deep,  was  made  by  the  Chola  dynasty 
in  the  3d  century  to  prevent  the  Eavari  waters  being  drawn  off 
by  the  low-level  Coleroon.  Sir  A.  Cotton  added  the  Upper 
Anicut,  two  dams,  and  the  Lower  Anicut,  all  hrigating  an  area 
of  800,000  acres,  and  yielding  a  land-tax  of  £443,350,  four- 
fifths  of  which  is  due  to  irrigation.  The  surf  beats  along  the 
coast  of  170  m.  Tanjore,  under  the  Dravidian  dynasties,  be- 
came a  land  of  temples ;  of  these  there  are  more  than  thirty 
groups,  any  one  of  which  cost  more  to  build  than  a  cathedral 
This  is  the  first  district  in  which  Protestant  Missions  began,  and 
now  it  is  second  only  to  Tinnevelli  in  the  niunber  of  its  Christian 
population.  The  Maratha  Venkaji,  Shiv^i's  brother,  in  1678 
founded  the  hne  of  Taqjore  Eajas,  and  held  the  State  till 
1779;  in  1799  the  Rj^ja  Sharabhoji,  Schwartz's  pupil,  ceded 
it  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  on  the  death  of  his  son 
without  an  heir  in  1855  the  house  became  extinct.  TaoJore 
Oity  (43,000),  217  m.  S.W.  of  Madras,  and  railway  junction 
for  Negapatam,  its  port,  48  m.   E.     Last  capital  of  the  Chola 
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dynasty;  captured  by  the  British  in  1773.  Famous  for  the 
little  fort  containing  the  finest  temple  in  India,  the  Peria 
Eopd  or  "  great  temple "  of  Shiva ;  the  great  fort  containing 
the  R^a'a  palace  and  noble  library  of  8000  Sanakrit  MSS.,  of 
vhicfa  the  lamented  Orientalist,  Dr.  Burnell,  made  a  catalogue ; 
Schwartz's  house  and  church,  with  memorial  group  by  Flaxtnan. 
Six  m,  W.  is  Vatlam,  the  picturesque  residence  of  the  CoUector. 
Nesapatam  (49,000),  chief  port  and  teruiinUB  of  South  India 
Railway,  seat  of  Wesleyan  and  Jesuit  missions ;  3  m.  N.  is 
Nagar,  with  mosque  whose  6  minarets  are  a  sailors'  landmark. 
Point  Kalimere  ("hill  of  the  Euphoriya")  is  31  m.  a  The 
French  Karikal  ("fish  pass"),  with  an  area  of  52  sq.  m. 
and  population  of  93,000,  is  12  m.  N.  of  Negapatam;  the 
port  ia  on  a  mouth  of  the  Kavari.  Six  m.  N.  of  this  ia 
the  old  Danish  capital  of  Tranguebar  ("village  on  the 
wave")  (14,000),  which  the  first  Danish  ship  reached  in 
1616,  and  the  British  purchased  (with  Serampoor  in  Bengal) 
in  1845.  Here  Zjegenhalg  founded  the  first  Protestant  Mission 
in  1706,  now  under  the  Leipzig  Evangelical  Lutheran  Society. 
Ziegenbalg's  church  baa  been  swept  away  by  the  sea,  but  his 
"New  Jerusalem"  (1718),  in  which  he  and  Griindler  lie 
buried,  and  his  house,  stand.  Europeans  live  in  the  old  fort ; 
the  Danneli^  citadel  is  the  jail.  Oombaoonum  ("water- 
.  jar  mouth  ")  (47,000),  centre  of  richest  portion  of  Kavari  delta, 
the  Oxford  of  S,  India,  with  many  pagodas,  193  m.  S.W.  of 
Madras.  Mayaveram  ("peacock  town")  (21,500),  173  m. 
S.W.  of  Madras,  on  banks  of  the  Kavari,  with  great  pagoda 
{huthidak  =  lAal  temple).  Mannargoodl  (18,000),  24  m. 
S.E.  of  Tanjore,  with  cloth  and  metal  trade;  seat  of  a  Wesleyan 

§23.  Teichinopoli  Disteict  (Tri-aira-palli  =  "  place  of 
the  three-headed"  giant)  is  bounded  R  and  S.E.  by  Tanjore, 
H".  and  N.E.  by  South  Arcot,  N.W.  by  Salem,  W.  by  Coimba- 
tore,  S.  by  Madura  and  Poodookotta  State.  Area,  3383  sq.  m. 
Population,  1,200,406.  This  hot  and  dry  district  has  its  flat 
Biuface  broken  by  isolated  masses  of  crystalline  gneiss,  like 
those  at  and  near  the  chief  town.  The  Pachamalais  ("  green 
hills  ")  extend  into  Salem,  separated  by  a  narrow  valley  from 
the  KollimalaiB,  which  form  the  boundary  between  Triehinopoli 
and  Salem.  The  Vellar  river  separates  Triehinopoli  and  S. 
Arcot  on  the  N.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Kavari  ("  turmeric," 
from  its  muddy  colour)  and  its  branch  the  Ooleroon  ("  place 
of  slaughter  ").  At  11  m.  W.  o^Tnchmjpoli  town  the  Kavari 
sends  off  the  Ooleroon  to  the  N.E,  They  rqom  10  m.  E.  of 
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the  town  in  Tanjore,  where  they  are  Beparated  by  the  Great 
Anient.  The  land  which  they  thus  enclose  is  Srlrangam 
Island,  W.  of  which  the  river  is  called  the  Agunda  or  Broad 
EavarL  The  Chola  dynasty  had  its  capital  at  one  time  at 
TTraiyoor  ("  city  of  habitation "),  the  Orthoura  of  Ptolemy, 
now  a  suburb  of  Trichinopoli  town.  By  the  close  of  the 
16th  centwy  the  country  came  under  Vishwanatha,  son  of  a 
Vijayanagar  officer,  who,  at  Madura  in  1559,  established  the 
Hayakkam  dynasty,  of  which  Tinimala  was  the  most  famous. 
Timmala's  grandson  made  Trichinopoli  his  capital  and  built  the 
Nawab's  palace.  The  English  and  French  wars  described  by 
Orme,  and  the  Haidar  and  Tipoo  wars,  were  fought  around  and 
in  the  place.  To  draw  off  ite  besiegerB,  Clive  made  his  famona 
expedition  to  Arcot.  Migoi  Lawrence  twice  defeated  the 
French,  m  the  battles  of  the  Golden  Rock  and  the  Sugar-loaf 
Eock.  Triohinopoll  Olty  (76,500),  chief  town  and  canton- 
ment with  two  railway  stations,  on  right  bank  of  Kavari,  66  m, 
from  the  Bay  of  Ben^  248  S.W.  from  Madras,  and  195  N.E. 
of  Tinnerelli,  from  which  to  Tuticorin  Fort  it  is  the  junctioa 
The  rectangular  fort,  with  the  Trichinopoli  Rock  (273  ft.  above 
street)  inside,  the  tank,  and  Olive's  house,  attract  visitors;  the 
Nawab's  palace,  restored  under  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  to 
8.,  contains  the  public  offices;  the  cantonment  is  to  S.  In  St 
John's  Church  lies  the  dust  of  Bishop  Heber,  who  died  here 
in  1826.  The  Propagation  Society,  Wesleyans,  Lutherans,  and 
Jesuite,  have  missions  here.  The  city  is  known  for  ite  cheroots, 
made  frxnn  Dindigal  tobacco,  and  its  gold  filigree  work.  Srir- 
angftm  ('"celestial  pleasure"),  island,  town  (11,500),  and 
pagoda  of  Vtsbnoo,  2  m.  N.  of  Trichinopoli,  the  largest  but  most 
debased,  in  every  sense,  of  idol  shrines,  irom  which  Dr.  Duff 
fled  in  1849.  The  Shiva  temple  is  at  Jambukeahwar  ("lord 
of  India  "  =  Shiva),  1^  m.  off.  The  other  towns  are  Taraiyoor 
(6500),  Mahadanapooram  (6000),  Udaiarpalaiyam  (6000),  Ari- 
yaloor  (6000),  and  Kuiambaloor  (5000).  There  are  96  large 
villages,  with  more  than  2000  inhabitante. 

§  24.  *PooDOOKOTTA  Statb,  imdcr  the  control  of  the  Col- 
lector of  Trichinopoli,  between  which,  on  the  S.E.  border,  and 
Madura  it  lies,  has  an  area  of  1380  sq.  m.  and  population  of 
315,000  paying  a  gross  revenue  of  about  £45,000  to  the. 
Eiya,  who  is  known  as  Tondaman  ("ruler").  Having  fur- 
nished the  British  troops  with  supplies  during  the  siege  of 
Trichinopoli  by  the  French  in  1752-3,  and  again  in  the  Mysore 
wars,  the  Eiga,  who  is  of  the  Kallar  or  Colleries  (Orme)  caste, 
is  exempt  fi^m  tribute,  save  one  elephant  yearly  for  the  fort 
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and  district  of  Eillanelli,  bestowed  aa  a  leward  on  the  condition 
of  not  oppressing  the  people.  The  countiy  is  a,  flat  plain,  inter- 
epened  with  fort-topped  rocks,  and  well  cultivated  save  in  8. 
and  W.,  where  are  jungly  hills.  It  is  irrigated  from  3000  tanks, 
some  of  considerable  size.  The  State  is  in  3  subdivisions — 
EolattooT,  Alangoodi,  and  Tirumajam,  traversed  by  the  YeUar 
ftom  N.W.  to  S.E.  In  the  second  is  the  chief  town,  Poodoo- 
kotta  (14,000),  unusuallj  well  built,  clean  and  airyeince  1820, 
when  Sir  W.  Blackburne  was  Political  Agent;  there  is  a  good 
school  There  are  13,000  Native  Christians  in  the  State,  and 
fewer  Musalmans.  The  Sirkele,  on  Us.  350  a  month,  is  chief 
administrative  officer  under  the  B^a. 

§  25.  Madijsa  Distbict  is  bounded  K  by  Polk's  Strtut; 
N.  by  Tanjore,  Poodookotta,  Trichinopli,  and  Coimbatore;  W.by 
Travankor;  S.  by  Tinnevelli  and  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  Area, 
9502  sq.  m.  Population,  2,266,615.  This  district  is  a  plain  ' 
sloping  from  three  spurs  of  the  Western  Ghats — (1)  the  Tra- 
v^ikor  Hills,  S.E,  to  the  sea,  and  divided  almost  equally 
\iy  the  Vaiga  River,  which  receives  the  Suruli  from  the  S.W. 
and  the  Varftha  ("pig")  and  Vattila-goondoo  from  the  N.W., 
the  last  after  a  magnificent  fall  from  (2)  the  Falsi  Hills, 
(3)  the  Nagamalaifl  ("snake-hillB").  The  Palni^  run  N.E. 
for  54  m.  with  an  average  breadth  of  16  m.,  and  are  of  the 
same  system  as  the  Ana.inii.l«ia^  in  two  groups — the  higher  or  W. 
(7000  ft.),  and  the  lower  or  E.  (4000  ft.V  being  covered  vrith 
coffee  plantations.  The  Seenimalals  (4000  ft.),  farther  E., 
are  a  confused  mass,  shunned  from  dread  of  fever.  On  the  coast 
facing  Ceylon  the  land  runs  out  15  m.  to  the  foot^aped  Fam- 
baxa  ("a  snake")  or  Bameswaram  Island,  between  which 
and  Manaar  Island  is  the  Pambam  Paasage,  of  sandstone 
rocks,  deepened  to  14  ft.  at  low  spring  tides  for  a  length  of 
4232  ft.  and  width  of  80  ft.  The  Kllkaral  Paasage  to  S., 
2100  ft.  long  and  150  wide,  is  deepened  to  12  ft  Upwards 
of  3000  coasting  vessels  use  these  passages  annually.  Manaar 
Island  is  separated  ironi  Ceylon  by  a  very  shallow  strait  The 
whole  forms  Adam's  Bridge;  formerly  a  continuous  isthmus,  said 
to  have  been  breached  by  a  violent  storm  in  1480,  The  Pandya 
line  ruled  Madura  from  the  5th  century  b.o.  to  the  11th  aj>., 
when  the  last,  Soondara,  yielded  to  a  northern  invader,  probably 
Muhammadan.  After  being  a  province  of  Y^ayanagar,  in  tia 
1 6tb  century  Madura  became  the  splendid  capital  of  the  Kayak 
kings,  who  ruled  through  72  feudal  paiigars.  Tirumala,  the 
greatest  king,  fostered  disunion  among  the  Hindoo  chiefs  of  S. 
India,  which  led  to  the  Muhammadan  and  Maratha  troubles 
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that  were  cloeed  bj  the  BritiBh  Peace  in  1801,  when  Madnra 
was  ceded  1)y  the  Nawab  of  the  Eamatic  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. tJnder  Tinimala  the  Jesuit  Mieaion  flourished,  famous 
from  the  oaines  of  Robert  de  Nobilibus  (1606),  John  de  Britto, 
and  Beschl  Besides  this  there  are  a  Ooa  Mission  and  an 
American,  which  have  done  mucb  for  the  people  by  medical  and 
educational  agencies.  Madura  Oity  (52,000),  on  S.  bank  of 
the  Vwga,  railway  station,  34i  m.  S.W.  of  Madras  and  98  N. 
of  the  Port  of  Tuticorin ;  famous  for  its  pagoda  tmd  tank,  Tiru- 
mala's  palace  restored  by  British  Government,  and  the  Vaaanta 
mantapam  or  ball  DindigrQl  ("  rock  of  Dindu,"  a  demon) 
(13,000),  railway  station,  306  m.  S.W.  of  Madras,  with  fort 
(1223  ft.)  commanding  the  passes  between  Madura  and  Coim- 
batore.  Twenty  mites "W.  iaKodaikanal  ("forest  of  creepers") 
(1000),  sanitarium  (7209  ft.)  in  the  Palni  hills,  preferred  by 
many  to  Ootakamand ;  40  m.  from  the  Ammayana-yakanoor  ■ 
raUway  station.  Palnl  (13,000),  32  m.  W.  of  Dindigal,  gives 
its  name  to  the  hills.  KUkarai  (11,600),  port  on  Gulf  of 
Manaar,  the  KorkAoi  of  the  Periplus.  Bamnad  (15,500), 
seat  of  chief  of  the  Maravar  caste,  who  is  Setupati  or  lord  of 
the  legendary  (Adam's)  bridge  by  which  Rama  invaded  Ceylon ; 
here  are  the  Propagation  Society's  mission,  and  rest  houses  for 
pilgrims  to  BameSwaram,  town  on  Fambam  or  Rameawaram 
Island  (14,000),  with  massive  temple,  exhibiting  at  once  all  the 
beauties  in  detail  and  defects  in  design  of  the  Bravidian  style. 
Shivaffanga  (T5D0),  centre  of  estate  of  same  name,  perma- 
nently settled  Uke  Ramnad,  of  which  it  is  N.,  and  long  in  the 
civil  courts  as  a  Hindoo  Buccession  case.  Other  towns  of  local 
importance  are  Tinunangalam,  Paramagoodi,  Periyakulam,  and 
Ariippukottai. 

§  26.  TiNNEVBLLi  District,  which  divides  with  Travankor 
State  on  W.  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  is 
bounded  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  N.E.  and  N. 
by  Madma,  W.  by  the  8.  Ghats  dividing  it  from  Travankor. 
The  coast-line  extends  for  95  m.  from  Vembar  nearly  to  Cape 
Comorin ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  74  m.  Area,  6381  sq.  m. 
Population,  1,693,969.  The  district  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
Madras  Province ;  it  is  a  well-cultivated  plain,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  200  ft.,  sloping  to  E.  from  the  lowest  or  Southern 
Ghats  section  (above  4000  ft.)  of  the  Sahyadris,  from  which 
rivers  and  streams  supply  some  900  tanks  and  40,000  acres  of 
channel-fed  lands.  For  from  10  to  20  m.  at  the  base  of  the 
hUle  is  a  belt  of  red  loam  and  sand,  decomposed  gneiss  and 
quartz.     Along  the  coast  is  a  belt  3  to  16  m.  wide,  of  li^t 
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gray  and  red  soil,  with  an  excess  of  saad.  Between  these,  N. 
of  Tinnevelli  town,  are  the  broad  black-soil  plains  which  make 
this  the  fourth  cotton-producing  tract  in  the  Province,  in  order. 
The  Tambraparol  ("copper-coloured")  flows  for  80  in.  from 
the  Agastya  peak  (6200  ft.)  to  the  sea.  8.  of  Tuticorin  and 
beyond  the  ancient  fort  of  KoLkai,  it  leaves  the  hillB  in  the 
beautiM  Fapanaaam  Fall.  Its  affluents  are  the  OMttax 
("little"),  Guttana,  Eama,  Manimoota,  and  Pacheyar.  The 
Vaiga  drsinB  the  N.  of  the  Tambrapami  basin  into  Madura; 
the  Numbiar,  and  in  the  extreme  S.,  the  Hanama  drain  the  S. 
portion  of  the  range.  The  Vaipar,  flowing  parallel  with  the 
N.  border,  reaches  the  sea  at  the  town  of  the  same  name. 

Six  centuries  B.C.  the  Pandyan  kingdom  was  established  at 
Kolkd;  Megasthenes  mentions  it  B.C.  302.  Dr.  Caldwell  shows 
that  it  was  Pandian  and  not  Porus  who  sent  an  embassy 
to  Augustus,  and  that  the  Indian  products  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  (1  Kings  i.  22;  2  Chroa  ijt.  21)  were  from 
what  Ptolemy  called  Kolkoi  Emporium.  As  the  line  of  coast 
became  raised,  that  gave  place  to  Kayal,  between  it  and 
the  sea,  the  Cail  of  Marco  Polo,  at  which  "  all  the  ships 
touch  that  come  from  the  West,  as  from  Hormua  and  from 
Eis  and  from  Aden  and  aU  Arabia,  laden  with  horses,  and 
with  other  things  for  sale."  Tinnevelli  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  two  previous  districts  till  1781,  when  the  Nawab  of 
Arcot  assigned  its  revenues  to  the  East  India  Company,  and 
Colonel  Fullarton  reduced  some  of  its  Pohgars.  Since  it 
became  wholly  British  in  1801  its  chief  interest  has  been  this, 
that  it  has  become  the  most  Christian  district  of  all  India, 
both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protest^it.  In  1533,  Michael  Vaz, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Ooa,  assisted  the  Paravar  fishermen 
against  the  Muhammadans,  since  which  time  they  have  been 
Roman  Catholics,  Ten  years  after,  Xavier  lived  among  them. 
Then  the  Jesuit  fethers  of  the  Madura  Mission  worked  there, 
notably  Beschi,  whom  Dr.  Caldwell  places  in  the  first  rank  of 
Tamil  poets  of  the  second  class  because  of  bis  Epic,  the  Temia- 
iWTti,  and  who  died  at  Manaparal  in  1746.  In  1780  Schwartz 
baptized,  at  Palamkotta,  the  Ershman  woman  Clarinda,  who 
erected  there  the  first  English  church  S.  of  TrichinopoU,  which  in 
1784  was  put  under  Satyanada,  the  first  Hindoo-bom  minister  ' 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Shanar  drawers  of  tadi,  the 
juice  of  the  palmyra  palm,  and  devU-wonhippers,  who  form  a 
flM  of  the  whole  population,  were  first  led  to  Evangelical 
ChristiaQity  in  1797  by  Soondaram,  one  of  themselves,  who 
became  a  Christiau  at  Tanjore,  and  was  sent  as  a  cat«chi8t  t 
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hifl  own  village  of  Eallauguddi,  vhere  in  1799  the  28  converta 
built  Mudaloor  ("firet  town")  (1200).  There  are  some  350,000 
Proteetaat  ChristianB  in  8.  India,  chieflj  in  Tinnevelli  and  8ur- 
roanding  Diatricta  and  Statea,  in  churches  largely  aelf-euppcoliiiig, 
aelf-governing,  and  aelf-propagating,  under  Drs.  Sargent  and 
Caldwell,  miflsionair  biahope  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
which  has  three-fifths,  and  the  Qoepel  Propagatiou  Society, 
which  has  two-fifths  of  the  juriadiction,  and  under  the  London, 
Wesleyan,  and  American  Societies. 

Tlimevem  (32,000)  ia  the  chief  town,  1}  m.  from  left  . 
bank  of  the  Tambrapami,  terminua  of  branch  of  South  India 
Btulway,  18  m.  W.  of  Maniyachi  junction,  with  double  Shiva 
pagoda  of  architectural  intereet,  and  seat  of  a  miaaionary 
bishopric.  Palamkotta  (18,500),  3J  m.  E.  of  Tinnevelli, 
and  1  m.  fkim  the  Tambrapami,  is  the  adminietrative  Iiead- 
quarters,  with  cantonment,  diamantled  fort,  and  Church 
Miaaionary  Socie^'s  luetitutioD;  where  Rey.  J.  Hough,  chap- 
lain io  1816,  and  historian  of  Christianity  in  India,  revived 
the  Froteatant  Mission.  Euttalam  (Courtallum)  (1500),  3S 
m.  S.W.,  on  the  Chittar,  with  3  waterfalls,  a  pretty  sani- 
tarium (700  ft.),  cooled  to  15°  below  the  temperature  of  the 
arid  plains  by  S.W.  monaoon  through  gap  in  the  W,  Qhats. 
PapanwahHiTn  ("eiu-efik;ing")  fall  (80  ft.),  and  ahrine,  on 
the  Tambrapami,  30  m.  due  W.  of  Tinnevelli  Satoor 
(7500),  railway  station,  on  the  Vaipar,  old  centre  of  zameen- 
daree.  Tutloorln  (11,000),  chief  port  and  railway  terminus 
between  the  moutiis  of  the  Tambrapami  and  Vaipar,  centre  of 
the  pearl  and  conch-ahell  fishery,  with  schooners  to  Ceylon; 
headquarters  of  the  Faravar  Roman  Catholics.  Tiruohen- 
door  (7500),  18  m.  S.,  with  frequented  temple  built  out  into 
the  sea.  There  are  hundreds  of  Proteetant  villages  developing 
into  towns,  and  bearing  Chriatiaii  namea,  of  which  the  moat 
important  are  Eydenkoody  ("  ahepherda'  dwelling"),  Bishop 
C^dwell's  most  S.  town,  where  the  palmyra  palm  culture  givea 
place  to  the  pastures  which  prevail  around  Cape  Comorin. 
SuTlsBeBsipoorani  ("Gospel  town"),  first  of  Bishop  Sargent's 
800  stationa.  MeninianapoorBja  ("True  Wisdom  town"), 
where  in  1837  Bev.  John  Thomas  built  the  finest  church  in 
S.  India,  the  apire  of  which  is  a  landmark,  and  Bishop  Cotton 
has  described  the  worship;  Kadachapooram  ("Grace  town"), 
Kalloor  ("Good  town"),  Christianagram,  etc.  From  Kudan- 
kulam  Observatory,  iu  extreme  S.,  to  Rhadapooram  (5500)  the 
Propagation  Society's  Station,  the  Cape  Comorin  base  line  of 
the  Qreat  Trigonometrical  Survey  is  measured. 
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5  27.  'Cochin  State  (Kuchi  =  "  amall ")  ie  bounded  E.  by 
Coitnbatore,  N.  by  Malabar,  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  8. 1^ 
Travankor.  Area,  1361  aq.  m.  Population,  601,114  in  1875. 
Along  with  Travankor,  the  State  is  controlled  by  a  BritdBh 
Resident.  The  R^a,  of  the  Kshatriya  caste,  claims  to  hold  from 
Cheruman  Perumal,  Chola  viceroy  and  afterwards  ruler  of 
Kerala  in  9th  century.  He  pays  j£20,000  tribute  to  Govero- 
ment,  and  has  an  annual  revenue  of  about  .£130,000..  A  fourth 
of  the  whole  population  are  Christian— Nazaranis,  or  descendants 
of -the  earliest  converts  made  by  Syrian  missionaries  before  the 
visit  of  Panbenus  of  Alexandria  in  the  2d  century ;  Roman 
Catholics  under  early  Portuguese  influence,  and  Protestants 
chiefly  under  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  town 
whicli  gives  the  State  its  name  is  a  British  port  in  Malabar 
district.  From  the  Western  Ghats,  where  the  Neliampattl 
Kanse  is  attracting  capital  to  coffee  cultivation,  the  chief 
rivers  ate  the  Fohanl,  TattamansralaiD^  Earuvanoor,  and 
Shalakoodl ;  also  the  Alwai  or  Periyar  passes  through  part 
(^  the  State.  These  feed  the  backwaters  or  series  of  shallow 
lakes  which  run  from  N.  to  8.  for  120  m.  beyond  the  State's 
boundaries,  with  a  breadth  of  from  10  m.  to  a  few  yards.  The 
sea  is  touched  at  Cochin  town,  Cranganore,  and  ChatwaL  In 
N.E.  the  Irwari  timber-tract  has  dense  teak  forests.  Elma- 
kolam  (14,500),  the  capital,  on  a  backwater  2  m.  K  of  and 
opposite  to  Cochin  town,  with  Darbar  palace  and  public  offices. 
The  E^a  resides  at  Tripoontera  (8600),  9  m.  E.  To  S.E.  is 
Udiampoor  where  the  Portuguese  Menezes  held  the  infamous 
Synod  of  Diamper  in  1599,  which  destroyed  the  independence 
of  the  Apostoliiil  Syrian  Church. 

Native  Ooohin  (14,000),  on  Travankor  estuary,  half  a 
mile  S.  of  British  Cochin,  former  capital  of  Stat« ;  gives  its 
ntune  to  the  form  of  elephantiasis  known  as  the  Cochin  leg. 
Hence  there  is  canal  and  backwater  communication  for  45  m. 
with  Trlohoor  (11,000)  (Tri-sova-per-oor  =  place  named  after 
sacred  Shiva)  in  N.,  a  very  old  town,  a  chief  centre  of  Brah- 
manism,  witli  palace,  wealthy  Sanskrit  college,  Shiva  temple, 
and  Church  Mission.  Bhoranoor,  railway  station,  360  m. 
S.W.  of  Madras  and  46  S.E.  of  Beypoor,  at  which  the  S.W. 
line  touches  Cochin  State.  Hence  a  line  is  projected  to  Cochin. 
Kodangaloor  (Cranganore)  (10,000),  on  the  Chatwai  open- 
ing of  the  Cochin  breakwater,  18  m.  N.W.  of  Cochin  town, 
where  in  a.d.  52  St.  Thomas  is  said  to  have  begun  his  mission, 
and  where  Cheruman  Perumal  had  bis  capital.  Here  the  Black 
Jews  were  settled,  in  the  4th  century  at  least,  and  the  Portu- 
2  D  :.,C'."-^Sl'-' 
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guese  drove  many  to  Cochin  ;  their  present  synagogue  ia  two  . 
centuries  old.  At  AmbaUtota,  inland,  the  Jeguits  had  a  mission, 
and  the  first  AEal^alam  book  was  printed  in  1577.  Eunan- 
kulam,  in  K,  one  of  the  largest  Christian  towns,  with  Syiian 
and  Cliurch  Migeionary  Society  eatablishmenta.  Narakal 
(4500),  port,  3  m.  W,  of  Cochin  city,  protected  from  the  sea 
by  a  mud  bank,  which  shelters  veesels  in  S.W.  monsoon. 
Cochin  IB  known  for  gold  and  silvei  work  and  wood  and  ivory 
earring. 

§  28.  TaATAHKOE  State  (Tira-varung-kodu  =  "  the  saCTad, 
prosperous  kingdom ")  forma  with  Tinnerelli  district,  which 
bounds  it  on  E.,  the  extreme  S.  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  ending 
in  Oape  Ooinorin(Kumari="thevirgin,"il«.  Doorga).  The 
coast  extends  174  m.  K.  to  Pairankoo-kota,  with  a  maximum 
breadth  of  76  m.  ikim  Cochin  city  to  Boodaval  Peak  and  average 
breadth  of  40  m.  The  area  is  6730  sq.  m.,  and  population 
2,401,168.  The  Mahar^a  is  of  Eshatriya  caste,  a  master  of 
English,  Sanskrit,  and  many  other  languages,  highly  educated 
and  enlightened.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  people  are  Christians 
of  the  Syrian  Church,  and  London  and  Church  Missionary 
Societies.  The  Namboori  Brahmans  form  one  of  the  most 
ancient  landed  aristocracies,  liberally  supported  by  the  State, 
whence  the  name  Dharma  Ehwmi.  The  petty  chiefs  after 
the  death  of  Chenunan  Perumal  were  graduaUy  brought  under 
the  Travankor  Etya,  especially  between  1758  and  1799,  when 
he  had  an  army  drilled  by  a  Flemish  adventurer.  In  1789 
Tipoo  made  his  famous  attack  on  the  lines  which  defended  the 
country  on  its  N.  or  Cochin  frontier,  and  wasted  the  people. 
The  British  Government  came  to  the  rescue,  and  since  the 
treaty  of  1796  prosperity  has  prevailed.  The  Raja  pays 
£81,000  tribute,  and  has  a  gross  revenue  of  £560,000.  This 
picturesque  country,  watered  by  fourteen  rivers,  lies  on  the  W. 
Ghats  (8000  ft)  as  its  E.  border,  where  the  Travantor  HiUa 
and  AnamalalB  ("elephant  hills")  end  in  the  S.  Peak  of 
Agastya.  The  highest  peak  S.  of  the  Himalaya  is  here, 
Anamoodi  (8837  ft.).  South  of  that  is  the  lower  region  of  the 
Cardamom  Hills.  The  whole  hill  region  abounds  in  plateaux 
such  as  Erevimalai  or  Hamilton's  valley,  and  Ashembu,  only  par- 
tially surveyed,  covered  with  fine  forests  on  which  coffee  and  tea 
cultivation  is  fast  encroaching.  The  chief  river  ia  the  Periyar, 
which  flows  W.  from  the  higher  ranges  for  140  m.  to  the  back- 
water at  Kodangaloor,  and  is  navigable  for  60  m.  From  the 
same  lake  which  sends  the  E.  Tamhrapami  through  Tinnevelli  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  flows  the  'Western  Tambrapaml.     OtJier 
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rivers  are  the  Pambar  with  its  tributary  the  Achmkoil,  the 
Eallada,  and  the  Faralar  and  Kod^,  on  vhich  the  old  Pandyan 
rulers  made  weirs  for  irrigation.  The  area  of  the  Backwater 
Lakes  is  158  b<[.  m.  in  Travankor,  5i  in  CochtD,  and  16  in 
British  territory.  The  largest  is  Vembanad,  E.  of  Alleppi. 
Trivandmm  (58,000),  the  capital,  2  m.  from  the  sea  near 
the  Earumanai  stream,  with  the  British  Residency,  principal 
buildings,  and  countiy  houses  on  laterite  hills  orerlooking  the 
fort,  in  iriiich  are  the  palaces  and  temple  of  the  "  lotua-naveled  " 
Yishnoo  under  the  name  of  Padmanibha.  N.  is  the  caQtoument 
of  the  Nair  brigade  of  1400  men  under  British  officers.  Out- 
side the  town  is  a  well-equipped  Observatory  (195  ft.),  of  which 
there  is  a  branch  on  the  t«p  of  Agastya.  Alleppi  (30,000), 
chief  port,  33  m.  S.  of  Cochin,  protected  by  a  mud  bank,  and 
connected  by  a  canal  with  the  great  backwater  to  N.E. ;  station 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  QuUon  (Kollam)  (14,600), 
old  port  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  the  re-foundation  of  which  in 
1019  A.D.  gives  Travankor  its  era.  Early  seat  of  Syrian 
ChristianB  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Columbum,  and  chief  entrepot 
of  pepper  and  ginger  on  the  Malabar  coast  To  E.  is  Nwr 
cantonment.  A  road  leads  over  the  Arian-kavu  pass  to  Tinne- 
vellL  A  line  of  railway  has  been  surveyed  from  the  South  . 
Indian  terminus  at  Tinnevelli,  over  the  S.  Ghata  to  Quilon 
and  Trivandrum.  Shenkotta  (10,000),  65  m.  E.  of  Quilon 
centre  of  coffee  trade,  on  Tinnevelli  road.  Shazretalai  (9500), 
a  centre  of  Syro-Koman  Christians,  and  chief  town  of  a  sub- 
division, Kottayam  (6500),  principal  Church  Missionary 
Society  station,  with  college  for  Syrians,  on  a  stream  running 
into  the  Cochin  backwater.  Naerarkoll  (6600),  in  S.,  chief 
station  of  London  Missionary  Society,  famous  for  the  lace-work 
of  its  Christian  girls  since  1817  j  a  suburb  of  Kottar  (7500), 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  old  capital  and  port  of  Travankor. 
Kolaohel  (5000),  coffee  port  of  S.  Travankor,  old  ftctory 
of  the  Danes,  and  the  Eolias  of  Strabo.  Attlntrali,  or 
Attungal,  5  m.  E.  of  the  old  port  of  Anjengo,  with  fort  and 
palace,  the  residence  of  the  Ranees  or  Tumbratteea  through 
whom,  according  to  the  polyandrous  custom  of  the  Nairs,  is  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  throne.  Pur&voor  (6700)  is  the 
largest  mart  in  N.  Verapoll,  island  7  m.  N.E.  of  Cochin, 
headquarters  of  the  Carmelite  Mission.  Ma-valikara  (5000), 
25  m.  N.  of  Quilon,  fort  and  a  centre  of  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

COOEQ  PEOTINCt 


5  1.  Thb  CoUNTBy. — Ooorff  (Kodagu  =  " st«ep  highlands") 
ie  the  emallest  Province  of  Britiah  India,  under  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner, who  nas  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore  also, 
till  that  wEis  made  a  Native  State  in  1881,  of  which  he  became 
the  Resident.  What  Wales  is  to  England  Coorg  is  to  KCyaore, 
in  miniature ;  a  picturesque  mountain  region  situated  on  its 
western  side.  Coorg  covers  1583  sq.  m.  of  the  summitB  and 
E.  declivities  of  the  Western  Ghats  within  from  20  to  30  m. 
from  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  has  a  population  of  178,302,  which 
had  increased  in  the  decade  ending  1881  by  6  per  cent,  the 
normal  rate  over  all  India.  Coorg  is  bounded  on  E.  by  the 
tableland  of  Mysore  into  which  it  merges,  the  Kavari  flowing 
between  for  some  distance;  N.  by  Mysore  from  which  the 
rivers  Kumaradhari  and  Hemavati  partially  separate  it ;  N.W. 
by  S.  Kanara  or  the  Tulu  country  ;  and  S.W.  by  the  wooded 
tracts  of  Wainad  and  N.  Malabar.  It  lies  between  N.  lat.  11° 
55'  and  12"  50',  and  between  E.  long.  75°  25'  and  76°  14'. 
From  the  top  of  the  Brahma-giri,  near  ttie  source  of  the  Eavari, 
on  a  November  movning  the  eye  may  take  in  the  most  widely 
beautiful  view  in  all  India,  stretching  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Malabar  coast  intersected  with  broad  rivers  to  the  dis- 
tant Neelgiri  Hills.  Coorg  proper  is  the  central  portion  of  the 
country  covered  with  foresta,  ia  which  are  seen  the  clearings 
of  the  coffee  planter,  patches  of  ragi,  the  food  of  the  people, 
and  park-like  open  glades.  The  cultivated  area  is  191  m.,  and 
only  100  more  are  culturable.  The  range  of  the  Weetem 
aiiEits  runs  for  more  than  60  m.  from  Subrahmanya  in  N.W. 
to  the  farthest  point  of  the  Brahma-giri  in  S,,  presenting  an 
imposing  line  from  the  coast  near  Caonanore.    The  subdivisiona 
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are,  the  Brahma-Erirl  or  Maienad  hills  (4500  ft.)  between 
Goorg  and  Wainad,  of  which  Davasi-betta  is  the  highest  peak. 
The  maia  cbaxn,  for  30  m.  from  the  Peramliadi  paaa  near 
Vir^pet  to  the  Tadiiana  pass  near  the  source  of  the  Kavari, 
culminates  in  Tadiandamol  peak  (S729  ft.).  This  chain  sends 
due  E.  the  Benera-nad  range,  on  which  ia  the  Merkara  table- 
land (3809  ft,).  The  main  drainage  is  E.  towards  the  Baj  of 
Bengal,  but  torrents  fall  down  the  steep  western  declivities,  of 
which,  the  BarSpol  is  the  most  considerable.  The  Kavari, 
the  chief  river,  which  flows  for  400  m.  E,  to  the  Bay,  rises  in 
the  Brahma-giri  at  Tale  Kavari,  where  the  very  verge  of  the 
W.  Ohats  forma  a  sharp  angle  with  the  Benga-nad  range. 
There  and  at  the  neighbouring  source  of  the  Kanake  which 
joins  the  Kavari  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  are  much-irequented 
temples.  In  its  tortuous  and  generally  tranquil  course,  save 
when  the  monsoon  rains  make  it  a  thundering  torrent,  the 
Kavari  receives  many  streams  with  waterfalls  of  great  beauty, 
of  which  the  Jessy  Fall  near  Merkara  is  best  known,  Ailer 
leaving  Coorg  it  is  joined  by  the  Hemavatl  from  Mysore,  the 
TH.  boundary  of  Coorg,  and  the  Lakshmantlrtlia  irom  the 
Davasi-betta  plateau  which,  in  its  fall  over  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular mountain  wall,  forms  a  cataract  visited  by  thousands 
of  the  superstitious  because  invested  by  the  Brahmans  with  sin- 
cleansing  virtue.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  123  inches.  No- 
where we  the  forests  so  beautiful,  with  evergreen  trees  and 
vast  bamboo  jungles,  described  by  Basil  Hall  as  "the  clustered 
columns  of  some  enormous  and  enchanted  Gothic  cathedral," 
but  in  a  state  of  decay  every  50  or  60  years  during  the  peri- 
odical seeding.  Eice  is  the  staple  product ;  the  cultivation  of 
the  cardamom,  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  evergreen 
forests,  comes  next  in  importance.  There  are  few  Europeans 
or  natives  not  interested  in  the  Coffee  culture,  which  since  1 854 
has  spread  in  Merkara,  Samp^i  Ghat,  Perambadi  Ghat,  and 
the  Christian  settlement  of  Anandapoor  ("  place  of  joy "). 
There  are  now  4300  estates  covering  110,000  acres,  half  of 
which  is  held  by  European  planters.  The  cinchona  is  cultivated 
by  Government  near  Merkara.  The  plantain,  wild  and  culti- 
vated, is  the  favourite  fruit  of  Coorg.  The  gross  revenue  in 
1880-1  was  ^674,476,  of  which  .£32,118  was  from  land, 

§  2.  The  People.— The  census  of  1881  showed  a  popula- 
tion of  178,302  m  the  6  subdivisions,  or  112-64  to  the  square 
mile,  in  512  towns  and  villages  with  22,357  inhabited  and 
3233  uninhabited  houses.  Of  the  whole,  162,489  were  Hin- 
doos,  12,541   Musalmans,  99   Jains,   21   Parsees,  and   3162 
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ChrisdanB.  Tbe  Basel  Society  and  the  Koman  Catholics  have 
each  a  misdon.  Of  the  Christians,  228  are  Europeans,  diiefly 
plaatera,  287  Enrasiane,  and  2637  Natives.  The  Coorg  clan 
numbers  26,568,  and  their  priestly  or  tipper  class,  the  Amma 
Coorga  (Uother's  Goorgs,  devoted  to  Mother  Elavari),  475  ; 
they  worship  ancestors  and  demons,  and  avoid  Brahmanical 
inflaeucea.  They  and  their  former  predial  slaves,  the  Holejraa, 
speak  Kodagu,  a  dialect  midway  between  old  Kanareae  and 
Tulu:  titeii  pulami,  or  old  chaut  and  ballad  liteiature,  is  full  of 
interest.  The  Coorgs  are  a  manly,  patriotic,  and,  to  the  Queen- 
Emprefls  mnce  their  conquest,  a  loyal  clan  of  tall  bighlanders. 
Th^  are  said  to  be  a  division  of  the  Nair  tribe ;  from  time 
immemorial  they  have  been  lords  of  the  soil  They  delighted 
Dr.  Leyden  in  1805  ;  and  are  in  many  respects  the  finest  race 
in  Indhk  The  Eodageetees,  or  women,  are  fair,  haadeome,  and 
industrious.  Haidar  Ali,  after  long  effort,  subdued  Coorg  only 
by  tailing  advantage  of  a  dispute  between  two  brothers.  The 
younger,  Yiianya,  escaped  from  him,  cleared  the  country  of 
invaders,  and  cooperated  with  the  British  against  Tipoo.  In 
1799  he  became  a  British  feudatory,  his  annual  tribute  being 
one  trained  elephant.  He,  his  brother  and  successor  in  1809, 
and  Viror^jendra  Wodyar,  1820-34,  the  last  of  the  Coorg 
Btyas,  were  all  so  insanely  cruel  that  the  last  was  declared  by 
Lord  William  Bentinck  a  public  enemy,  and  sent  to  Benares 
after  a  short  war.  His  daughter,  Victoria  Gauramna,  became 
a  ward  of  the  Queen,  married  an  English  o£Bcer,  and  died. 
Since  1834  the  country  has  increased  in  prosperity.  The 
people  so  proved  their  active  loyalty  in  1857  that  they  were 
Bpecially  exempted  from  the  DiBarming  Act 

§  3.  Laud  Tenubes. — Besides  the  rent-free  temple-lands, 
there  are  four  tenures  peculiar  to  Coorg.  (1 )  Jamma  ia  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit  Jamma,  a  word  conveying  the  meaning  of 
hereditary  by  birth,  and  is  the  holding  of  the  privileged  claaa 
called  jamma  ryots,  comprising  Coorgs,  Amma  Coorga,  Higgada, 
Umbakala,  Arris,  Eouoyas,  Moplais,  and  Gaudaa.  The  holders 
of  these  lands  pay  half  assessment,  or  Rs.  5  per  100  bhattis 
(2  acres)  of  wet  huid,  with  its  accompanying  Bane  and  Ifarike, 
and  are  liable  to  be  called  out  fbr  militaTy,  police,  or  other 
duties  when  required.  In  these  days  opportunities  for  military 
service  do  not  arise,  but  the  jamma  ryots  are  expected  to 
furnish  police  and  treasure  guards.  They  are  therefore  allowed 
to  carry  arms,  and  embarrassment  has  sometimes  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  a  few  Moplas,  whose  ancestors  migrated  to  Coorg 
under  the  native  dynasty,  are  foand  in  their  ranks.     Jamma 
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ryota  are  debarred  from  selling,  mortgaging,  or  in  aoy  way 
alienating  the  laud  held  on  this  tenure,  except  vith  the  sanction 
of  GoTemment.  (2)  ^o^  is  derived  ftom  the  Eauarese  word 
"  Sagu,"  meaning  under  "  cultivation."  It  is  the  normal  ryot- 
waree  tenmre,  all  others  being  exceptional.  The  rate  of  asEeas- 
ment  is  Ra.  10  for  every  100  bhattis  of  land,  and  the  holders 
are  not  bound  to  render  any  feudal  or  any  other  description  of 
service  to  the  State.  The  Bagu  ryots  may  claim  remisBion  of 
assessment  for  those  fields  of  their  farms  which  they  are  unable 
to  cultivate.  (3)  The  lands  under  the  denomination  of  Ambli, 
which  means  service  of  any  kind,  were  granted  on  account  of 
services  performed  by  certain  ryots  in  the  Raja's  times,  and  are 
lightly  assessed  at  rates  vaiying  from  one  to  three  rupees  per 
100  bhattis.  (4)  Certam  lands  which  are  taxed  at  the  jamma 
rates  come  under  the  head  of  J6di.  The  only  distinction 
between  these  two  tenures  seems  to  be  that  jodi  grants  were 
made  for  a  special  purpose,  or  in  consideration  of  a  particular 
kind  of  service,  while  jamma  lyots  were  bound  to  perform 
duties  of  a  general  nature.  No  remission  of  jodi  can  be  claimed 
by  the  holders  of  Jamma,  Ambli,  and  Jodi  lands. 

§  4.  Towns  and  Roads.— Merkara  (Madhu-keri)  (8146), 
the  capital,  founded  in  1681  on  a  plateau  (3809  ft.),  130  m. 
S.W.  of  Bangalore  and  47  N.'E.  of  Cannanore,  consists  of  the 
native  quarter  of  Mahadevapet,  a  foit,  with  palace  and  offices 
commanded  by  neighbouring  hills,  and  cantonment.  Vlra- 
rajendrapet  (3+13),  on  main  road,  20  m.  S.  of  Merkara, 
founded  by  the  hero  of  Coorg  independence  whose  name  it 
bears,  where  he  met  General  Abercromhy  leading  the  Bombay 
column  against  Seringapatam ;  the  chief  mart  of  Cooig,  prettily 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Maletambirara  hiU  ;  Kukalum  (632) 
is  its  suburb,  Fraserpet  (2000),  trading  place  on  E.  frontier, 
20  m.  S.  of  Merkara,  on  left  bank  of  Eavari ;  named  after  the 
first  Commissioner,  but  called  by  natives  KushfUnagar  ("joy 
town  ")  since  Haidar  Ali  here  received  newa  of  Tipoo'a  birth. 
Kodlipet,  near  right  bank  of  Hemavati,  45  m.  N.  of  Merkara, 
an  entrepot  for  trade  with  Mysore.  Nalknad,  in  the  W.,  the 
principal  country  palace  of  the  Ooorg  E^as,  near  the  foot  of 
the  lofty  mountain  Todiandamol.  Two  trunk  roads  cross 
Coorg  frt>m  Hoonsoor  in  Mysore  to  the  W.  coast.  One  passes 
by  Periyapatna,  Praserpet,  and  Merkara,  to  Mangalore  by  the 
^mpsji  Ohat ;  the  other  by  Anechankur,  and  somewhat  S.  of 
Virar^eadrapet,  to  Cannanore  by  the  Penambadi  Ghat. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
•mtsoeb  statk. 

§  I.  Tlie  Coontry.  %  2.  Land  Tenuros.  %  8.  The  People,  g  i. 
Bangalore.  §  6.  Eolsr.  %  S.  Toomkoor,  g  7.  Mjsore.  %  8. 
Hanon.     g  9.  SMmoga.     g  10.  EadiMT.     %  11.  Chitaldroog. 

§1.  The  CouifTRY. — Mysore  (Maheah-aaura  =  buffalo-headed 
monster  destroyed  by  Kali,  aa  Ghamoondi,  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Mahartya'a  family)  ia  the  reeky  triangle  between  the  Eastern 
and  Wefltern  Qhata  before  they  unite  in  the  Neelgiri  Hilla,  It 
stretehes  from  a  point  within  10  m.  of  the  Arabian  Sea  E.  to 
130  m.,  and  its  S.  frontier  is  250  m.  N.  of  Cape  Comorin, 
between  11°  38'  and  16°  2'  N.  lat.,  and  between  74°  i2'  and 
78°  36'  E.  long.  With  an  area  of  at  least  30,500  sq.  m.,  and 
population  reduced,  by  the  famine  of  1876-8,  17  per  cent  to 
4,186,399  in  1881,  the  Stat«  is  the  eize  of  Scotland,  but  has 
a  larger  population.  Except  on  W.,  where  the  Bombay  districts 
of  Sharwar  and  N.  Kanara  on  N.W.  and  Coorg  on  S,W. 
form  the  boundaries,  Mysore  is  surrounded  by  the  Province  of 
Madras ;  on  E.  by  Salem,  N.  Aroot,  Cuddapah,  and  Bellary ; 
on  N.  by  Bellary ;  on  S.  by  Wainad  and  Coimbatore,  The  un- 
dulating plateau  rises  from  2000  ft.  along  the  N.  and  S.  borders 
to  3000  ft,  along  the  central  water-parting  which  separates 
the  basin  of  the  Eietna  from  that  of  the  Kavaii  The  mag- 
nificent country  on  the  W,  is  the  Malnad  ("hill  region"),  and 
rests  on  the  W.  Ghats;  the  larger  section,  or  all  to  tike  E. 
of  a  line  from  Shikarpoor  to  Periyapatna,  is  the  Maiddti 
("plain")  or  open  country.  The  two  Ghat  ranges  have  been 
compared  to  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  the  brauching  tynes  being 
the  parallel  chains  which  start  N.  from  the  central  waterehed, 
and  are  connected  by  cross  ridges  along  their  S.  extremities. 
Isolated  massy  rocks,  droogs  or  doorp  ((foor-jra  =  difficult  of 
access)  riae  frequently  to  a  height  of  4000  and  5000  ft.,  each  with 
a  supply  of  water,  and  of  old  crowned  with  forts  deemed  impreg- 
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nable.  The  loftiest  elevations  are  Shivaganffa  (4400  ft.),  30 
-  m.  from  Bangalore.  Nandldroog  (4700  ft.),  36  m.  from 
Bangalore,  a  bold  cliff,  which  was  the  most  trusted  stronghold 
of  Haidar,  and  his  State  prison ;  "  Tipoo's  Drop,"  from  which 
European  captives  were  hurled,  is  pointed  out ;  apparently 
impregoahle,  H'andidroog  was  taken  by  escalade  in  1791  by  a 
j)ortioD  of  the  army  of  Lord  Comwallis  ;  here  the  Pennar  riaea. 
Bilikalrangan  Hillfl  (4800  ft),  in  Ashtragam  Division, 
clothed  with  jungle,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  rude  Soligara. 
Baba  Boodan  Bailee  (6317  ft.),  or  Ohandradona,  a  horse- 
shoe cluster  of  magnificent  hills  in  Nagar  Division,  so  named 
from  a  Musalmau  aaiot,  whose  tomb  is  on  one  of  the  peaks,  the 
scene  of  extending  coffee  culture.  Kudurimookha  (621 5  ft.), 
m  Nagar,  with  the  Balalrayan  droog  (4940  ft.).  With  the 
exception  of  streams  in  the  N.W.  which  unite  in  the  Shara- 
vati,  and  hurl  themselves  down  the  Western  Ghats  in  the 
great  Geraoppa  Falls,  and  some  minor  streams  of  Nagar  and 
Manjarabad,  which  flow  into  the  Gargita  and  Netravati,  the 
drwnage  of  Mysore  finds  its  way  E.  to  the  Bay  of  Benpil  in 
three  river  systems,  the  Klstna  on  N.,  Savari  on  S.,  and 
the  two  Pennara  and  the  Palar  on  E.  A  line  drawn  E.  from 
Balalrayan  droog  to  Nandidroog  and  S.  to  Anekal,  with  one 
from  Devaray  droog  N.  to  Pavugada,  indicates  the  watershed 
which  separates  the  three  main  river  basins  thus : — 

Total        ToUl  A«8  of 

KiaTfj*  (with  Toongabhadra  and  Hagari]    .  611  m.  11,031  aq.  m. 

Kavari  (with  Hemavati  and  other  affluents)  646  „         9,488      „ 

N.  Pknnar  (with  Chitravati  and  Papaghni)  167  „        2,280      „ 

S.  FBNNAtt 32  „         l,5il       „ 

Palar  47  „       1,036     „ 

Sharavati 103  „       1,881     „ 

None  are  navigable,  though  Haidar  vainly  attempted  to  open 
up  the  Toonga ;  but  timber  floats  are  carried  down  the  Toonga, 
Bhadra,  and  Kabbani  at  certain  seasons.  All,  and  especially 
the  Eavari  and  its  tributaries,  feed  a  vast  and  ancient  system 
of  irrigation  by  chains  of  tanks  numbering  37,682  ;  the  Sule- 
Icere,  40  m.  in  circumference,  is  the  largest.  Forests  of  teak 
and  blaekwood  clothe  the  sides  of  the  Western  Ghats  to  the 
extent  of  2870  sq,  m.  Sandalwood  grows  spontaneously,  in 
the  Mysore  chiefly,  and  is  a  State  monopoly ;  of  the  whole, 
450  sq.  m.  aie  reserved.  Besides  timber,  the  chief  exports  are 
coSee,  areca  or  bet«l-nut,  and  ragi,  the  staple  food  of  the  people. 
The  Madras  North  -  Western  Kailway  runs  from  Jollarpet 
junction  in  Salem  through  Bangalore  to  Mysore  town,  and  will 
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b«  oontinaed  to  Tripatoor  and  Haasati  by  light  feedere.  The 
principal  paaaee  through  the  Weetem  Ohats  to  N.  and  8. 
Eonara  are  the  Qersoppa,    Eoloor,  Hoidargarb,  aud   Agnmh 

Ghats  in  Shimoga;  the  Bund  or  Kodekal,  on  the  border  of 
Kadoor  and  Hassan ;  and  the  Mai^arabad,  jnst  N.  of  Goorg. 

§  2.  Land  Tenuses. — Stat«  lands  are  held  under  the  lyot- 
waree  tenure  either  on  kaDdayam,  i.e.  a  fixed  money  asBesament, 
or  on  batayi.  This  term  Bignifiea  the  temporary  occupation  of 
Government  land  by  a  ryot  without  paying  money  aflseaBment, 
but  sharing  the  produce  with  the  Oovemmeut.  Except  in  the 
settled  talooks,  where  the  term  of  the  settlement  ia  fixed  at 
thirty  years,  kandayam  lands  are  held  on  annual  leases,  but  the 
assessment  is  seldom  altered  and  hardly  ever  raised.  By  fiir 
the  larger  portion  of  the  land  in  the  Province  is  held  on  this 
tenure.  Under  the  batayi  ^iit«m  the  land  is  held  direct  firom 
(government,  bnt  the  shareof  Oovemment  is  paid  in  grain.  In 
Mysore  the  proportion  generally  citunied  by  Clovemment  is  one- 
haJf,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  reality  only  one-third  ia  received, 
the  remaining  two-thirds  being  shared  between  the  ryots  and 
the  village  servants.  The  batayi  tenure  will  wholly  cease  with 
the  completion  of  the  survey  and  the  settlement  in  each  talook. 
In  the  case  of  private  estates,  such  as  inam  and  kayamgutta 
villages  and  large  farms  of  Government  lands  cultivated  by 
payakaris  or  under-tenants,  the  land  is  held  on  the  following 
tenures: — Warum,  under  which  an  equal  division  of  produce 
is  made  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  the  former  pay- 
ing the  assessment  of  the  land  to  the  Government ;  Mvkkuppt, 
under  which  two-thirds  of  the  produce  go  to  the  cultivator,  and 
one-third  ta  the  landlord,  who  pays  the  assessment  of  the  land  ; 
Arakandaya  or  CkatarWiaga,  under  which  the  landlord  gets  one- 
fourth  of  the  produce  and  pays  only  a  half  of  the  Government 
revenue,  the  remaining  half  being  discharged  by  the  cultivator 
who  enjoys  as  his  share  three-fourths  of  the  produce ;  Folakm- 
daya,  in  which  the  tenant  pays  a  fixed  money  rate  to  the  land- 
lord. This  m«j  either  be  equal  to  or  more  than  the  assess- 
ment of  the  land.  A  hereditary  right  of  occupation  is  attached 
to  all  kandayam  lands.  As  long  as  the  puttedar  pays  the 
Government  dues  he  has  no  fear  of  displacement,  and  virtually 
possesses  an  absolute  tenant  right  as  distinct  from  that  of  pro- 
foietorship.  Kan»  are  large  tracts  of  forest,  extending  in  one 
case  over  eight  milee  in  length,  for  which  a  cess  is  paid.  The 
kans  are  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  wild  pepper  vines,  b^ni 
palms,  and  certain  gum  trees.  Inam,  or  rent-free  tenures,  are 
numerous.     Grants  of  land  for  naSta  cultivation  are  made  out 
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of  the  Goreinment  jnnglee  cbiefiy  in  the  Western  Ohats  form- 
ing the  N^agar  and  Ashtagram  Mabad.  An  exciBO  of  i  annaa 
(6d.)  is  exiicted  on  each  maund  {38  lb.)  of  coffee  prodnc«d; 
and  in  the  case  of  cardamom  cultivation,  of  Be.  2  (4a.).  Uysore 
is  Btill  the  chief,  as  it  was  the  first  coffee  coimtry  of  India.  Of 
the  annual  production  of  coffee  in  the  world,  which  has  doubled 
unce  1859,  rising  to  1,300,000,000  Ibe.,  Brazil  suppliee  560 
millions;  iTetherlanda,  India,  160  millions;  Britieh  India  and 
Ceylon,  140  million^;  and  Venezuela  about  100  millions. 

j  3.  The  Peoflr  and  Distbicts. — The  population  ma^ 
be  convenientlj  divided  under  Brahmans,  Vusayas,  Soodras, 
Maratbaa,  and  MubammadanB.  Tbe  Brahmane  are  Maratha, 
£amataka,  Telugoo,  and  Dravida,  according  to  the  reputed 
derivation  of  their  ancestors.  In  respect  of  doctrine  they  are 
divided  into'  three  schools,  viz.  the  Smarta,  the  Madbva,  and 
the  Srivaifihnava.  The  Smarta  is  said  to  be  tbe  oldest  sect  of 
the  three,  and  ita  distinctive  doctrine  is  pantheism ;  while  tbe 
esBential  tenet  of  the  Madbvas  is  that  tbe  Creator  and  tbe 
creature  are  eternally  different  from  each  other.  Tbe  Smartas 
use  a  horizontal,  and  the  Uadbvaa  a  perpendicular,  mark  on 
their  foreheads.  The  Madhvas  idso  stamp  themselves  on  their  . 
arms,  head,  and  back  daily  after  ablution,  with  sandalwood 
paste.  The  Srivaiahnava  school,  while  adopting  the  more  rational 
doctrine  of  the  two,  that  of  the  Madhvas,  adds  that  after  salva- 
tion tbe  creature  obtains  tbe  form  of  tbe  Creator.  This  sect, 
which  is  subdivided  into  Vadagale  and  Tengale,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Bamanuja  Chariar,  who  being  persecuted 
by  the  Ghola  kings,  fled  to  Mysore  and  settled  at  Metkote. 
The  Srivaisbnavae  are  distinguished  by  a  trident  mark  on  tbe 
forehead.  VaUayas  (commonly  called  Komatia)  are  exclusiTely 
employed  on  trade  and  monetaiy  transactions.  Like  Brahmans, 
the  Vaieajas  are  supposed  to  be  strictly  vegetarian  and  to 
abstain  from  tbe  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  Soodrat  are  very 
numerous.  The  principal  sects  are  tbe  Yakkaligars,  who  are 
agriculturista  by  profession  ;  tbe  Eurubars  and  Collars,  who  are 
shepherds  and  herdsmen ;  the  Beders,  who  are  huntsmen ;  and 
tbe  Lingayats,  who  are  the  worshippers  of  Isvara,  and  wear  a 
silver  box  in  which  ia  their  "  Lingam,"  anapended  by  a  thread 
round  their  neck ;  a  large  number  of  the  Mysore  ryots  belong 
to  this  class.  Tbe  Maratkai  and  Muhammadam  became 
naturalised  in  Mysore  at  a  more  recent  date  than  any  of 
these  caates,  and  owe  their  introduction  to  foreign  invaders. 
The  Mubammadans  of  Mysore  do  not  exhibit  tbe  energy 
which  is  possessed  by  tbe  class  in  Northern  India ;  smce  the 
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days  of  Tipoo,  continued  depression  and  poverty  have  told 
greatly  on  their  morale.  The  prevailing  language  of  the  Pro- 
vince i»  Kanarese ;  but  Tamil,  Telugoo,  HinduBtanee,  and 
Maratha  also  are  spoken.  Mu^lmaaa  oidisarily  converse  in 
Hiuduatanee. 

In  no  part  of  South  India  was  the  famine  eo  severe  as  in 
Mysore,  ao  that  the  population  in  1881  was  only  4,186,399 
agiunst  6,055,412  ten  years  before.  The  following  table  gives 
the  District^  their  area  and  population  as  in  November  1871, 
but  the  Survey  is  showing  the  area  to  be  larger,  and  the 
population  is  smaller  at  the  present  time. 


"i;u«.r 

PopnUa™ 

Nahdidboou  .        .    } 
ashtaoeam   .       .  1 
Naoar  .       .        .  1 

Bangalore 

KolM  . 

Toorakoor 

Mysore 

HL»an 

Shimoga 

Kfldoor 

Chitaldroog 

2 
2 
3 
i 
3 
8 
2 

III 
128 
291 
7S7 
294 
171 

828,364 
618,954 
632,239 
943,187 
669,961 
498,976 
332,381 
G31,3e0 

27,078 

5,065.412 

In  the  Hindoo  Epics,  Mysore  appears  ae  the  land  of  Sugriva, 
whose  general,  the  monkey-god  Hanooman,  helped  Rama  in  his 
expedition  against  Lanka  or  Ceyloa.  Boodiists  and  Jairs  were 
followed  by  the  first  historical  dynasty  of  the  Kadambas,  who 
ruled  the  ngrth  from  Banawasi,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  by 
the  Cheras  who  held  the  south  from  Karoor  in  Coiml»tore,  and 
then  from  Talkad  on  the  Kavari,  where  the  Cholaa  overturned 
their  power  in  the  8th  century.  Then  came  the  Kalachurias 
for  a  ^ort  time,  and  the  Jtun  kings  known  as  Kaisala  Balldia, 
who  ruled  from  Swarasamoodra  till  1310,  when  the  Delhi  em- 
perors sacked  the  place,  now  Halebeel,  still  remarkable  for  the 
Haisaleshwara  temple.  In  1336  the  Vyayanagar  sovereignty 
rose  on  the  Toorgabhadra.  The  present  Maiarnja's  ancestors,  two 
brothers,  came  to  Mysore  in  1399,  and  by  marrying  the  daughter 
of  a  petty  chief  one  of  them  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Hindoo 
kingdom.  The  ninth  chief  took  Seringapatam  from  the  V^a- 
yanagar  dynasty.  At  the  siege  of  SevanhalU,  Haidar  Ali,  a 
volunteer  trooper,  showed  such  courage  that  he  was  promoted 
to  command,  which  ended  in  his  assuming  the  government  for 
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himself  and  Ida  son  Tipoo.  In  1799  the  British  Government 
virtually  created  a  new  Hindoo  sovereignty  over  so  much  of 
Myeore  as  the  Partition  Treaty  asaigued,  and  selected  as  ruler 
Kristna  Raja  Wodyar,  a  child  of  three,  grandson  of  the  prince 
deposed  by  Haidar  forty  years  before.  Lord  Wellesley  acted 
thus  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  but 
declared  at  the  time  that  the  "nominal"  kingdom  "constituted 
substantially  an  integral  portion  of  our  own  dominions."  On 
coming  of  age,  the  Saja  squandered  the  revenues  accumulated 
by  the  able  Brahman  minister,  Pooraaya,  and  so  outraged  the 
people  that  he  was  deposed  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck  in  1831, 
He  remained  generously  pensioned  at  Mysore  town ;  in  1865 
he  adopted,  bo  far  as  his  private  property  was  concerned,  a 
boy  of  three.  On  his  coming  of  age  on  25th  March  1881, 
under  the  orders  of  a  former  Secretary  of  State,  Mysore  was 
made  over  to  the  present  Maharaja  Chamr^jendra  Wodyar  of 
the  Yadava  clan  akin  to  the  Bajpoot  caste,  who  had  been  care- 
fully educated  for  the  responsibility.  His  Highness  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  Bangalore  cantonment  or  European  British 
subjects ;  a  British  official  will  continue  to  administer  the  district 
moat  frequented  by  European  coffee -planters.  Of  the  revenue 
which  under  direct  British  rule  more  than  doubled,  rising  to 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  a  fourth,  and  hereafter  a  third, 
ia  to  be  paid  as  tribute  for  military  defence  and  political  ex- 
penditure. This  second  creation  of  a  Hindoo  sovereignty  as  an 
act  of  grace  is  unique  in  India,  and  the  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest  alike  by  those  who  have  always  con- 
demned it  as  a  wrong  to  the  subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  by 
those  who  hope  that  lessons  may  be  taught  in  the  art  of  ruUng 
natives. 

5  4.  Banqalork  Disteict  is  bounded  N.E,  by  Kolar,  N.W. 
by  Toomkoor,  S.W.  by  Mysore  district,  S.  for  10  m.  by  the 
Kavari  which  divides  it  from  Coimbatore,  and  8.E.  by  Salem. 
Area,  2914  aq.  m.  Population,  828,354.  The  district  is 
the  valley  of  the  Arka.vati  which  flows  N.  to  8.  for  120  m. 
into  the  Kavari,  from  Brahma-giri  hill  to  W.  of  Nandidroog ;  it 
receives  the  Kumadvati  from  W.,  and  the  Vrishabhavati  from 
N.E.  The  east  portion  of  the  district  includes  the  upper  basin 
of  the  S.  Fennar ;  the  west,  a  small  part  of  that  of  the 
Shimsha.  The  whole  forms  part  of  the  tableland  of  Mysore, 
broken  to  the  W,  by  rugged  hills  and  deep  valleys.  Bajiga- 
lore  Oity  and  British  cantonment  (Bengalou  =  " beans"  here 
BuppUed  to  the  Ballala  king,  its  founder,  when  hunting), 
(140,000)  covers  nearly  14  aq.  m.  71  m.  N.E.  of  Seringapatam, 
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near  centre  of  UyBore  plateau  (3000  ft.).  One  of  the  healthieat 
and  coolest  townB  ia  India,  coneiHting  of  (I)  the  cantonment 
with  GoTemment  House,  public  offices  in  Ouhbon  Park,  new 
palace,  college,  pleaaure  g^en  of  the  Lai  Sagb,  and  (2)  the 
old  nati7e  P^t  or  town  to  S.W.  The  r^way  station  is  84  m. 
W.  of  Jollarpet  junction,  and  216  W.  of  Madras  city.  Carpets 
and  ailka  are  Uie  principal  manufactures.  Dod-ballapoor 
("  great"  Ballapoor  "  plac«  of  good  omen,  where  a  cow  used  to 
drop  a  holla  of  her  milk  dtuly),  on  right  bank  of  ArkllTati,  27 
m.  N.W.  of  Bangalore,  a  cotton  cloth  mart;.  Ohaunapatna 
("handsome  city")  (7000),  37  m.  S.W.  of  Bangalore,  with 
manu&ctiirea  of  lacquered  ware  and  toys.  Olosepet  (5000), 
named  from  Sir  Barry  Close,  Resident,  on  left  bank  of  Ark^vati, 
30  m.  S.W,  of  Bangalore.  Anekal  ("  hailstone  ")  (6500),  20 
m.  S.B.  of  Bangalore,  a  prosperous  place.  Devanhalll  (5500), 
23  m.  N.  of  Bangalore,  at  siege  of  which  Haidar  Ali  first  came 
into  notice,  and  where  his  son  Tipoo  was  bom ;  taken  by  army 
of  Lord  Comvallia  in  1791.  Savajidrooff  or  Magadi,  W.  of 
Bangalore,  a  fort  and  hill  of  granite  (4024  ft.),  with  two 
peaks,  "  white  "  and  "  black,"  well  supplied  with  water,  memor- 
able for  its  capture  by  Colonel  Stuarii  under  the  eye  of  Ijoid 
ComwalLis  in  1791,  as  described  by  Wilks.  Sivaganga  is  a 
conical  peak  (4559  ft.),  with  shrines  N.W.  of  Bangalore,  called 
by  Hindoos  the  second  Beuares.  KankaahaUi,  town  on  right 
l«nk  of  Arkavati  36  m.  S,  of  Bangalore,  the  Konkanapoora  of 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  T'hsai^  in  the  7th  century. 

§  5.  EoLAS  DiSTBici  is  bounded  E.  by  Northern  Arcot  and 
Cuddapah,  N.  by  Bellary,  W.  by  Toomkoor  and  Bangalore,  and 
a  by  Salem.  Area,  2577  sq.  m.  Population,  618,954.  The 
border  touches  the  Eastern  Ghats  on  N.E.  and  S. ;  the  chief 
watershed  lies  in  N.W.  around  Nandidrooe  (4810  ft. ),  from 
which  the  principal  mountain  chain  runs  N.  into  Bellary. 
ParaUel  with  this,  30  m.  to  E.,  is  a  range  separating  the 
Chitriivati  and  Papaghni  Talleys,  and  known  as  the  Dongala. 
Seven  rivers  radiate  from  Nandidroog — the  Arkavatl  to  S,, 
the  N.  Pennar  to  N.,  the  C3hltr4vati  and  Papaebnl  to 
N.E.,  the  Falar  to  E.,  and  the  S.  Penuar  to  S.  From  all  a  , 
succession  of  5497  tanks  intercepts  the  water  for  irrigation ;  the 
largest  is  the  Ramsagar  from  the  Palar.  At  Ooresaum,  6  m. 
from  Eolar  road  station  at  Bowringpet,  the  metamorphic  qnartz 
is  worked  for  gold.  The  Madras  South-Westem  R^way  ascends 
the  Qhate  at  Eoopam  pass,  and  runs  through  the  district  into 
Bangalore.  Eolar  (9500),  chief  town,  10  m.  N.  of  railway  at 
Bowringpet,  with  tomb  of  the  father  of  Haidar  Ali,  who  v 
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born  ftt  Budikot,  at  the  foot  of  Nandldroos  Fort,  31  m.  K. 
of  Bangalore,  captured  by  Lord  Comwallis's  army  in  1791,  and 
a  favourite  retreat  of  Sir  Uark  Cubbon  and  EmopeanB  in  the 
hot  Bcason.  Ohlktallapoor  (9500),  36  m.  KW.  of  Kolar, 
atronghold  of  the  Ganda  family,  captured  by  Htudar  All  in 
1761.  8idla«hata  (7000),  30  m.  N.W.  of  Kolar,  centre  of 
Gftuda  conqneets,  now  a  municipality.  Hoeoor  (5500),  in 
N.W,,  a  large  mart.  Maloor  (3000),  railway  station  and  muni- 
cipality, 18  m.  8.W.  of  Kolar.  Avani  hill,  S.K  of  Kolar,  waa 
a  residence  of  the  poet  Valmiki,  author  of  the  Eamayan,  and 
one  of  the  ten  places  of  greatest  Hiadoo  sanctity.  The  chief 
manufacture  of  the  district  is  sugar. 

§  6.  ToouKOOR  DisTsii?!  is  bounded  E.  by  Bangalore  and 
Kolar,  N.  by  BeDary,  W.  by  Chitaldroog  and  Haasao,  and  S,  by 
Mysore  district  Area,  3606  eq.  m.  Populatioo,  632,239. 
The  bill  range,  which  in  W.  Bangalore  b  represented  by  Shiva- 
ganga  and  Savandroog,  mus  S.  and  N.  through  K  Toomkoor, 
and  fornu  the  G.  boundary  of  the  Kistna  river-system.  The 
prominent  peaks  are  Madgiri-droog  (3935  It.),  Channarayan- 
■  droog,  Koratagiri,  and  Devarayniroog  (3940  ft.),  Nijagal,  Hutari- 
droog,  and  Haliyoor-droog  (3086  ft).  The  principal  streanM, 
all  small,  are  the  JfQ'amaQgali,  from  Deraray  N.E.  into  the  N. 
Fennar,  which  touches  the  district  for  2  m.  at  N.E. ;  and  the 
Shimsha,  S.  of  the  same  hills,  which  flows  S.  to  the  Kavari. 
The  Kumadvati  or  Eundar  flows  irom  a  detached  group  of  hiUs 
around  Mabakali-droog  (3610  it.),  between  Toomkoor  and  Ban- 
galore, into  the  N.  Pennar,  On  the  Devaray  hills  is  a  State 
forest  of  18  sq.  m.  In  S.W.  the  quarry  of  Karekalgndda  yields 
the  fine  "  black  stone"  from  which  it  takes  the  name,  an  amor- 
phous hornblende,  out  of  which  the  great  ba«ava  or  bull  at 
Taruvekerl  has  been  eutand  polished.  Toomkoor  (11,000) 
("a  tabret,"  the  town  havmg  been  granted  to  the  herald  of  the 
Kaja),  chief  tawn  at  S.W.  base  of  Devaray  hills,  43  m.  N.W. 
of  Bangalore,  prettily  placed  amid  groves,  with  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sion. Slra  (4000),  33  m.  N.W,  of  Toomkoor,  ooce  a  great 
place,  from  which  Tipoo  transported  12,000  families  to  his  new- 
town  on  Seringapatam  island.  Madelri  ("  hooey  hUl ")  (4000), 
24  m,  N.  of  Toomkoor,  at  the  N,  base  of  Madhu-giri  biD,  one  of 
Tipoo's  capitab.  Kumgal  (Shiva's  "  dancing  stone  ")  (3500), 
22  m.  S.  of  Toomkoor,  horse-breeding  centre  for  the  Mysore 
Siladara.  OhiknayakanliaU  (4500),  40  m.  N.W.  of  Toom- 
koor, a  prosperous  mart  in  groves  of  palms.  GhibW  (3700), 
13  m.  W,  of  Toomkoor,  seat  of  princi^  annual  fair  and  entre- 
pot of  areca-nnt  trade  with  North  Arcot 
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§  7.  Mysore  District,  most  S.  of  the  State,  is  bounded  E. 
by  Coimbatore  and  Bangalore,  N.  hy  Toomkoor  and  Hassan, 
W.  by  Cooig,  and  S.  by  Mulabar  and  Neelgiri  diatrlcts.  Area, 
4128  aq,  m.  Population,  943,187.  Lofty  ranges,  the  home  of 
the  wild  elephant,  shut  in  the  district  on  W,,  S.,  and  E.,  save 
where  the  Eavari  hurls  itself  (300  ft)  down  the  FaUa  of 
Qagaiia  Ghukki  and  Bar  Chukki  (200  ft.)  at  Shlvasamoo' 
dram  ("  sea  of  Shiva  ")  Island,  into  Coimhatore,  after  being 
swollen  by  the  Eabbani,  so  as  to  have  a  masimum  flood  dis- 
charge at  Bannoor  of  239,000  cubic  ft  a  second ;  a  fine  stone 
bridge,  conatnicted  by  a  native  landholder,  spans  the  stream. 
Talkad,  12  m.  S.W,,  ia  the  Chera  capital,  nearly  buried  in  sand, 
the  scene  of  the  threefold  curse  of  Talkad.  BilEririranfran 
Hills  (5500  ft.)  form  the  chief  range.  The  isolated  Gopal- 
swami  HiUa  (4500  ft.)  are  in  S,  and  Bettadpoor  (4350  ft.) 
in  N.W.  The  Ohamoondi  HUl  (3489  ft.)  is  S.  of  Mysore, 
and  the  Freuob  Booka  (2882  fb.)  N.  of  Seringapatam.  Besides 
the  Kavari  the  chief  streams  arc  the  Lakshmantirtha  and 
Kabbani,  Shimsha,  Nugu,  Suvamavati,  and  Gundal,  from  ani- 
cuts  on  which  497  m.  of  channels  irrigate  the  land,  yielding 
a  revenue  of  £27,500  a  year.  Asbestos  abounds,  and  is  used 
by  physicians  bs  an  antiphlogistic.  The  State  forests  cover 
180  m.  Mysore  Town  (57,000),  a  terminuB  of  Madras  Rail- 
way, 10  m.  S.W.  of  Seringapatam  at  base  of  Chamoondi  hill, 
coTering  3  sq.  m.,  with  fort  containing  Mahar^a'a  palace,  in 
which  are  a  flg-wood  throne  overlaid  with  ivory,  said  to  have 
been  given  by  Aittangzeb  to  Chikka  Deva  E^a  in  1699,  and 
the  stall  in  which  was  the  cow  worshipped  by  the  late  Maharaja. 
The  Besidencj  in  tho  English  quarter  is  E.,  with  portico  built 
by  Colonel  Wilka  and  great-room  by  Malcolm,  now  the  Aehta- 
gram  CommisHioner's  residence.  The  magistrate's  court  was 
built  and  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  A  mile  E.  is 
Nazarabad  ("visited  by  the  eye  of  the  Almighty"),  a  fort  to 
which  Tipoo  removed  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Hindoo 
R^ae,  but  the  stones  and  palace  were  restored  to  Mysore  town. 

Serinerapatam  (Sri-ranga-patna  =  Vishnoo's  place),  a 
municipal  town  (10,000)  at  W.  or  upper  end  of  an  island,  on  the 
Kavari,  3  m.  long  and  1  broad ;  the  end  is  occupied  by  the  pros- 
perous suburb  of  Gai\iam.  The  town  is  on  the  Bangalotc-Mysore 
high  road,  77  m.  S.W.  of  former,  by  rail,  and  10  N.E.  of  latter. 
On  the  Vaisbnava  sectary  Bamanujachari  converting  the  Balala 
king  from  Jainism  he  received  the  tract  around  Seringapatam, 
still  known  as  Ashtagrama  ("eight  townships"),  and  now  one 
of  the  three  administrative  divisions  of  Mysore.     From  1610 
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to  1799  Senngapatam  was  tiie  capital  of  the  Kindoo  rulers,  of 
Haidar  and  Tipoo.  About  60  yards  8.E.  of  the  hastion,  on  the 
W.  angle,  General  Harris  delivered  the  &nioua  assault  on  4th 
May  1799,  since  which  the  island  has  been  British  property, 
leased  to  Mysore.  The  spot  where  Tipoo  fell  is  on  the  N.  face. 
Hiid  walls  mark  the  old  palace,  and  two  tall  minarets  in  front 
of  the  Mysore  gate  are  conspicuous  from  a  distance.  Outside 
the  fort  is  Tipoo'a  favourite  Dariya  Daulat  Bagh  ("garden  of 
the  wealth  of  the  sea"),  the  caricature  pictures  on  the  walls  of 
which,  representing  Baillie's  defeat  at  Coi^everam  in  1780,  etc., 
and  defaced  by  Tipoo  before  the  siege,  have  been  twice  restored, 
by  the  Duke  of  WeUington  and  the  Marquis  of  Daikousie.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  island  is  the  mausoleum  of  Haidar  Ali, 
built  by  his  son,  with  double  doors  inlaid  with  ivory,  given  by 
Lord  Dalhousie.  The  inscription  on  Tipoo's  tomb  represents 
him  as  a  "  martyr  for  the  faith  of  Muhammad."  The  British 
Government  maintains  the  establishment ;  crimson  palls  cover 
both  tombs.  The  whole  place  is  unhealthy;  ita  Oanjam  suburb 
is  the  commercial  quarter.  Four  m.  N.  is  Hlrode  or  Frenoh 
Rooks,  still  a  cantonment  where  the  French  in  Haidar's  and 
Tipoo's  service  were  stationed.  MalvaUi  (5000),  28  m.  N.E. 
of  Mysore,  with  ruined  fort  and  garden  of  Tipoo;  2  m.  off 
is  the  battlefield  where  he  encountered  General  Harris  during 
the  march  on  Seringapatam.  Hcx>U80or  (4000),  28  m.  W.  of 
Mysore,  headquarters  of  a  cattle-breeding  establishment,  and 
coffee  works  where  the  berry  is  prepared  for  shipment. 

§  8.  Hassah  District  is  bounded  E.  by  Toomkoor,  N.  by 
Eadoor,  W.  hy  South  Kanars,  S.  by  Coorg  and  Mysore  district. 
Area,  3291  sq.  m.  Population,  669,961.  This,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  the  principal  cofi'ee  district,  is  the  basin  of  the  Hema- 
vatl  ("golden"),  which  flows  S.E.  from  Eottigehara  in  Mait- 
jarabad  to  the  Kavari,  receiving  the  Yagachi  ("jujube-tree"). 
The  Western  Ghats  extend  from  the  pass  at  the  Bisale  Ghat  N. 
to  the  Boondh  Ghat,  including  within  the  grand  panorama  the 
towering  height  of  Subrahmanya  (5583  ft.),  on  S.W.  border, 
Banagiri,  Moorkan-gudda  ("  hill  of  the  three-eyed  one"  =  Shiva), 
the  columnar  peak  of  Siskal-betta,  Malebid-gudda,  Deven-betta, 
and  the  superb  Jenkal-betta  ("honey-rock  hill"),  all  in  the 
Maiyarabad  side  of  the  district,  which  rests  on  the  brow  of  the 
W.  Ghats  and  drains  to  the  N.  Shetravati  in  S.  Eanara.  In  E. 
border  of  district  a  chain  of  lower  hills  begins  at  Kannambadi, 
on  the  Eavari,  contains  the  sacred  height  of  Melukote,  and  nma 
N.  into  the  Chitaldroog  hills.  The  isolated  Indra-betta  (3309 
ft.),  at  Sravan  Belgola,  is  crowned  by  a  colossal  Jain  statue. 
2  E  D,o,t,7P-n»Got)'^lc 
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Where  the  Malnad  or  W.  highlands  touch  Coorg  there  is  the 
richest  park  aceuei?  like  that  of  England.  The  district  is 
watered  through  215  m.  of  channeU.  The  temperature  is  that 
of  Bangalore,  or  76°  mean ;  in  the  cotTee  4istricta  it  is  lower 
from  the  moisture  that  causes  malaria,  to  which  the  Enropean 
settlers  become  more  qtucklj  acclimatised  than  the  natives.  The 
rainfall  varies  from  36  inches  at  Hassan  town  to  100  at  Bisate 
Ghat.  The  rich  red  loam  of  the  primeval  forests  of  the  Uan- 
jarabad  highlands  is  &vonTable  to  the  coffee  plant,  first  intro- 
duced in  1843.  Now  every  peasant  has  a  few  trees  in  his 
garden.  Haasau  (6500),  chief  town,  called  after  Hasin-arama, 
the  "smiling  goddess,"  who  directed  its  Ballala  founder  to  the 
site,  114  m.  W.  of  Bangalore.  Narsipoor  {6(500),  on  right 
bank  of  Hemavati,  21  m.  S.E.  of  Hassan,  a  cloth  mart  Sak- 
loshpoor  {"the  fragmentary  Ishwara")  (1100),  23  m.  W.  of 
Hassan,  chief  place  of  the  subdivision  of  Uaqjarabad  (457  sq. 
na,),  in  which  are  156  British  coffee  estates,  covering  21,000 
acres,  and  9500  native  holdings,  on  the  Qhat  road  from 
Hassan  to  Maugalore.  Sathalli  (658)  is  a  village  10  m.  S.W. 
of  Hassan,  a  centre  of  caste  Chnstians,  the  frmt  of  the  work 
of  Abbd  Ihibois. 

§  9,  Shihoga  Distkict  ie  bounded  E.  I^  Chitaldroog,  JS.  by 
Dharwar,  W.  by  North  Kanara,  8.  by  Kadoor.  Area,  3797  sq, 
m.  Population,  498,976.  The  district  consists  chiefly  of  the  W. 
slopes  of  the  upper  Toongabhadra  valley.  The  west  side  rests 
on  the  W.  Ghals,  the  highest  point  of  which  here  is  the  Eodach- 
adri  peak  (4446  ft.),  10  m.  N.W.  of  Nagar.  Govaidhangiri  in 
Sagar  and  Chandragutti  (2836  ft.)  in  Sorab  are  conspicuous 
hills.  The  streams  to  S.E-  and  N.  of  this  central  watershed 
flow  to  the  Toongabhadra,  those  on  W.  to  the  Sharavati,  those 
on  S.W.  bo  the  Oargita.  The  Toonirabhadra  is  formed  at 
Kudali  by  the  union  of  the  Toonga  and  Bhadra,  and  flows  N. 
to  the  border,  which  it  follows  N.E.  beyond  Haribar.  The 
Bbardvati,  or  "arrow -bora"  as  rising  in  the  Ambu-tiitha 
formed  by  a  stroke  of  Rama's  arrow,  flows  N.W.,  receives  the 
Haridravati  on  right  and  Yenne  Hole  on  left,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  Bombay  frontier  bends  to  the  west  before  it  precipitates  its 
waters  down  the  FaUs  of  G«rBOpi]a,  or  Geru-sappe,  a  village 
really  18  m.  tSstant,  called  by  the  natives  the  Jog  ("a  moist 
place").  The  Falls  are  situated  in  14°  14'  N.  lat.  and  74°  50' 
E.  long.,  between  Mysore  and  Kanara,  60  m.  frxtm  Shimoga  and 
30  from  the  port  of  Honore.  Flowing  over  a  rocky  bed  250 
yards  wide,  the  river  reaches  a  tremendous  chasm  of  gneiss  960 
ft.  deep,  over  which  it  leaps  in  four  torrenta — (1)  the  Bt^a  Fall, 
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an  nnbroken  column  of  630  ft.,  which,  balf-wa;  down,  is  met 
1:^  (2)  the  Roarer  Fall,  which  precipitates  itself  into  avast  cap, 
and  then,  at  an  ai^le  of  45  degreea,  dashes  violently  into  the 
Il^a ;  (3)  the  Eocket  Fall  shoote  down  in  a.  series  of  jets ;  (4) 
the  Same  Blanche  glides  quietly  over  the  precipice  in  a  sheet  of 
foam.  The  best  view  ia  obtained  in  the  cold  season  from  the 
Mysore  side,  at  Watkina'  platform.  The  falls  are  excelled  in 
height  only  by  the  Ccrasoli  and  Evanson  cascades  in  the  Alps, 
and  those  of  the  Arve  in  Savoy,  but  surpass  these  in  volume ; 
at  N^iagara  a  river,  contracted  &om  2  m.  to  less  than  half,  is 
hurled  over  a  precipice  of  164  ft.  in  two  vast  torrents.  The 
Gersoppa  Falls  are  "  perhaps  unique  as  a  scene  of  natural  beauty 
m  India  free  irom  all  signs  of  idolatry"  (Official  Mytore  Gazet- 
teer). Shlmoga  ("foce  of  Shiva")  (11,000),  chief  town  of 
division  and  district  on  left  bank  of  Toonga,  171  m.  N.W.  of 
Bangalore,  on  Gersoppa  road.  Kaear  or  Bednoor  (1300), 
above  Haidarghar  Ghat,  the  old  Keladi  capital,  with  walls  eight 
miles  round  and  ten  gates,  captured  by  Haidar  Ali,  who  took 
out  of  it  booty  valued  at  12  millions  sterling,  and  called  it 
Haidar-nagar ;  it  is  now  a  village.  Other  sites  of  old  cities  in 
this  district  are — Ikkeri  and  Keladi,  associated  with  the  same 
Lisgayat  barons ;  Baarapatna,  with  the  Tarikere  chiefs ;  Eumcha  ■ 
("golden  bit")  with  Jainism,  and  Banavasi  with  Boodhism. 
Sagar,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Varada ;  and  Chennagiri,  26  m. 
If.E.  of  Shimoga,  are  rising  modem  towns. 

§  10.  Kadoor  Disteict  is  bounded  E.  by  Chitaldroog,  N. 
by  Shimoga,  W.  by  South  Kanara,  S.  by  Hassan.  Area,  2294 
sq.  m.  Population,  332,281.  The  most  moimtaiuouB  tract 
in  South  India,  the  scene  of  Ramayan,  legends,  and  the  source 
of  the  sacred  Toongabhadi^  this  district  is  also  the  first  home 
of  the  coffee  cultnre  in  India.  The  W.  Ghats  range  t^iemselves 
into  the  central  N.  ^d  S.  tidge,  the  east  of  which  is  the  Baba 
Boodan  mountains,  which  form  a  gigantic  outwork  of  the 
alpine  wall,  rising  in  MulaJna  to  6317  ft.,  and  in  the  navi- 
gator's landmark  of  the  Kudure-mookh  ("horse-face")  to 
6215  ft  On  the  W.  of  the  main  ridge  is  the  valley  in  which 
stands  Srinserl  (Risbyaisringa-giri),  where  was  bom,  without 
a  natural  mother,  the  sage  of  that  name,  who  performed  the 
hoTse-sacrifice  of  the  Epic,  which  resulted  is  the  birth  of  Rama 
himself;  here  also  lived  Sankaracharya,  the  Shivaite  reformer  of 
the  8th  century,  and  thie  is  still  the  headquarters  of  the  high 
priest  of  the  Smarta  Brahmans.  The  main  ridge  separates  the 
basin  of  the  Tooii«ra  from  that  of  the  Kiadra,  twin  streams 
which  rise  at  Gongamoola  in  tbe  Var&ha  hili.   The  Hem^vatl 
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rises  at  Javali  and  passes  qnickly  into  HaBsau  district.  The 
twin  Gauri-halla  and  Avati  Bpriog  from  the  E.  of  the  Baba 
Boodans ;  the  former  expands  into  the  Ayan-kere  Lake,  an 
artificial  sheet  dotted  with  islands  and  7  m.  in  circumference ; 
the  latter  fonus  the  Madago^kere.  The  State  forests  cover  78 
sq.  m.  Coffee  cultivation  was  introduced  hy  the  Muhammadan 
pilgrim  Baba  Boodan  two  centuries  ago,  who  brought  a  few 
berries  in  his  wallet,  and  now  covers  65,000  acres  owned  by 
22  Europeans  and  4760  natives.  Ohilmiagaioor  ("  younger 
danghter's  town")  (2000),  chief  town  on  the  Hassan-Shimoga 
road,  130  m.  N.W.  of  Bangalore,  in  a  fertile  valley  of  the  Baba 
Boodan  hills.  Tarlkeer  (6000),  30  m.  S.,  on  the  Bangalore- 
Shimogaroad,  the  chief  of  which  rebelled  in  1830-4.  Kadoor 
("  elk-town")  (2700),  chief  town  of  the  district  till  1865,  on  the 
Bangalore-Sbinaoga  road ;  an  old  Jain  settlement 

§  11.  CHiTALDKOoa  DISTRICT  is  boonded  N.E.  and  JS.  by 
Bellary,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Toomkoor,  W.  by  Shimoga  and  Eadoor, 
and  N.W.  by  Dharwar.  Area,  4471  sq,  m.  Population, 
531,360.  The  belt  of  low  Ohitaldroosr  Hills,  20  m.  broad, 
runs  N.W.  to  S.E.,  rising  to  Jogi  Maradi  (3803  ft.)  S.  of  Chital- 
droog  town  ;  all  the  rest  is  an  open  pasture  plain  needing  only 
water  to  fertUise  it ;  the  average  rainfall  is  24  inches.  The 
whole  is  included  in  the  valley  of  the  Vedarati  or  Ha|[ari ; 
the  Toongabhadia  touches  the  N.W.  border.  Ghitaldroo? 
("picturesque"  or  "umbrella  rock")  (5700),  chief  town  and 
stone  fort  126  m.  N.W.  of  Bangalore,  on  the  road  to  Harihar, 
held  by  old  poligars  from  1508,  on  the  weakness  of  the  Vijaya- 
nagar  sovereigns,  till  seized  by  Haidar  Ali.  Outside  are  the 
pubhc  offices,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief  priest  of  the  Lin- 
gayate.  Two  m.  S.  the  Jogi  Math  (3803  ft.),  surrounded  with 
hills,  is  a  .sanitarium  in  the  hot  season.  Derangere  (6500), 
40  m.  N.W.  of  Chitaldroog,  is  the  most  populous  mart.  Hari- 
har (6400),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Toongabhadia  on  the 
Dharwar  border,  is  an  old  town  with  neighbouring  cantonment 
now  given  up,  and  a  fine  bridge  across  the  river. 
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%  1.  Ceylon.  3  3-  Mauritius  and  B^union.  %  3.  Hong-Eong  and 
Hacao.  3  4.  Straits  Settlementa  and  Mak;  Slates.  9  6.  The 
Tbree  Borneo  Settlements — Labuan,  Sarawak,  and  Sabah.  §  6. 
SUm.  §  7.  Upper  Burma.  §  8.  Tibet  and  Eastern  Toorkestan. 
g  9.  Afgbanietau.  g  10.  Persian  N.  Frontier.  |  ]1.  Turkish 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Quit  g  12.  Abyasinia.  §  13.  MuBoat 
aud  Zanzibar. 

§  1.  Ceylon  {Singhala="  lion-land,"  the  Taproban^  of  the 
Qreeka  from  the  Tambrapami  river  opposite,  the  Iiank&  of 
the  Bamayan  Epic)  ia  geographically  part  of  India,  and  was 
politically  under  Madraa  till  "  an  irgudicioua  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  Madras  fiscal  eyetem,  which  nearly  resulted  in  a  general 
revolt,"  led  to  ita  becoming  a  Crown  Colony  in  1798.  In  1664 
the  British  GoTCmment  of  India  sent  an  unsDCcessfiil  embassy 
to  the  King  of  Eant^  for  the  release  of  captive  English  Bailors. 
In  1763  ita  embassy  of  friendship  also  led  to  nothing.  In  1782 
the  Madras  Government  followed  up  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  Coromandel  coast  by  sending  a  force  to 
Ceylon,  but  not  till  1795  did  it  reduce  the  coast  districts  of 
the  island  and  form  ita  firat  treaty  with  the  King  of  Kandy, 
which  he  afterwards  refiiaed  to  ratify.  In  1815  the  king,  pnt  on 
the  throne  by  British  influence,  waa  deported  to  Vellore,  where 
he  died  in  1832,  and  the  chiefs  vested  the  sovereignty  in  the 
British  Crown.  Since  1831-3  the  colony  has  been  under  a 
Governor,  with  an  Executive  Council  of  five,  and  a  Legislative 
Council  of  fifteen. 

Lying  like  a  pear  aouth  of  the  Tinnevelli  and  Madura  dis- 
tricts of  Madras,  between  N.lat  5°  56'  and  9°  56',  and  E.  long. 
80°  and  82',  Ceylon  is  266  m.  long  from  Points  Palmyra  aud 
Pedro  N,  to  Dondra  Head,  and  140J  wide  from  Colombo  W. 
to  Sangemankande  S.,  with  an  area  of  24,702  aq.,  m.  and, 
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popnlatiou  of  2,638,540,  or  equal  to  two  districta  of  ladia. 
Of  these,  1^  million  are  Boodhists;  half  a  million  are  Hindoos, 
chiefly  SfaiTiiites;  one-sixth  million  are  Muaalmans,  and  the  rest 
are  Christiaiia.  Of  the  last,  183,613  were  Koman  Catholics, 
24,756  Protestants,  6071  Wesleyans,  3101  PresbyterianB,  and 
U78  Baptists,  by  the  former  ceneus  of  1S71.  The  revenue  of 
the  colony  is  li^  million  Bterliog  and  the  sea-borne  trade  10 
millioDS,  equally  divided  between  imports  and  exports.  The 
coffee  export  is  valued  at  2^  millions,  and  tbat  of  rannamon 
at  £100,000.  There  are  176  m.  of  railway.  The  island  is 
40  m.  from  the  mainland  of  India,  with  which  it  is  pwtially 
connected  by  a  chain  of  islands  separating  PaJVs  Strait  from 
the  Qulf  of  Manaar.  This  is  the  Rama-seta  ("pier")  of  . 
the  Hindoos,  or  line  of  rocks  and  sandbanks  which  the  monkey 
hosts  carried  from  the  Himalayas  to  assist  Bama  in  his  invasion 
of  LankS ;  and  the  Adam's  Bridge  of  the  Muhammadans  by 
which  Adam  was  expelled  firom  the  paradise  island.  It  consists 
of  (1)  Manaar  Island  (see  p.  397),  18  m.  long  and  2^  broad; 
(2)  Adam's  Bridffe,  sand  ridge,  30  m.  long,  with  3  or  4  ft.  of 
water  above  it  at  high  tide ;  and  (3)  Bameswaram  Island, 
or  "pillar"  of  the  Eastern  Herakles,  with  Cyclopean  temple 
ascribed  to  Bama  himself,  whose  idol  is  daily  washed  with 
Ganges  water,  and  attracts  thousands  of  pilgrims.  The  view  ia 
wide.  The  Pambaxa  passage  is  between  this  and  the  Madura 
town  of  the  same  name.  The  Maldive  Islands  are  attached  to 
Ceylon,  raising  the  total  area  to  25,742  sq.  m.  The  island  rises 
from  the  coast  into  the  healthy  coffee  districts,  which  culminate 
in  PedrotaUagalla  (8280  ft.),  Totapella  (7720  ft),  and 
Adam's  Peak  (7420  ft.).  The  central  hills  send  off  a  spur 
from  N.,  which  forma  tie  watershed  between  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar  and  Bay  of  Bengal  The  Mahawlla  Gan^a,  from 
ita  S.  slopes,  flows  N.E.  for  200  m.  into  the  Bay  of  TrinconuUee. 
The  colony  is  divided  mto  7  provinces — Central,  North 
Central,  West,  North-West,  South,  East,  and  North,  each  nnder 
a  Government  Agent,  with  a  civil  and  judicial  service  costing 
£370,000  a  year.  The  Singhalese  proper  occupy  the  centre ; 
the  Tamils  from  the  coast  of  India,  fixed  and  floating,  are  chiefly 
in  the  N.  and  E ;  the  Vadda  abori^es  are  in  the  mountains 
and  forests.  Thei'e  are  about  6000  British  and  14,000 
other  whites  of  European  descent.  Oolombo  (Corumbu  = 
"  harbour")  (100,340),  the  capital  and  chief  port  on  W,  coast 
connected  by  railway  (75  m.)  with  the  old  capital,  Kandy 
("  hill "),  chief  town  of  the  Central  Province  and  cofiee  culture ; 
4  m.  off  is  Peradeniya  Botanic  Garden.    Newara  EUia  (62 10 
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ft.),  on  S.  aide  of  central  highland,  the  sanitarium.  Point  de 
GaU©  (47,000^  on  S.W.,  long  a  central  port  of  call  for  ocean 
ateamerB  for  Australia,  China,  Madras,  and  Calcutta.  ^Mn- 
oom£lee,  on  N.E.,  naval  station  with  fine  harbour.  Jafltia 
(35,000),  chief  town  in  peninsula  on  N.  coast,  and  centre  of 
coolie  Ixiide  with  India;  old  Dutch  settlement.  Other  W. 
coast  towns  are  Aripo,  a  centre  of  the  pearl  fishery  in  Con- 
datchj  Bay,  3  m.  off;  Calpenteen,  IT'egomlx),  and  Caltura, 
all  taken  from  the  Dutch.  Matura,  S.,  where  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  was  bom  1806;  celebrated  for  its  stones,  which  led 
his  mother  to  say  of  him,  "  There's  my  Matura  diamond." 
Batticaloa,  port  on  small  inland  on  E.  coast,  68  m.  S.  of 
Trincom^ee. 

5  2.  MAUETTiua  AND  REUNION,  British  and  French  Colonies 
E.  of  Madagascar,  and  called  the  Mascarenhaa  Isles,  receive 
nearly  their  whole  labouring  population  from  India,  the  latter 
under  a  convention  made  in  1860  by  Lord  Eussell  with  the  last 
Emperor  of  the  French,  of  the  nature  of  an  Asiento  Treaty,  and 
more  than  once  suspended  because  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
coolies.  Mauritius,  between  S.  lat.  'l(f  27'  and  19°  53',  and 
.E.  long.  57°  16'  and  57°  35',  400  m.  W.  of  Madagascar,  has 
an  area  of  676  aq.  m.  and  population  of  360,000,  of  whom 
250,000  are  from  India.  Discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
named  it  Ceme ;  settled  by  the  Dutch,  who  called  it  after  Prince 
Maurice;  occupied  in  1721  by  the  French,  who  named  it  He 
de  France,  and  whose  Qovemor,  De  Labourdonnaia,  made  it  of 
importance  ;  a  centre  of  pirates  and  privateers  till  1810,  when 
it  capitulated  to  Lord  Minto's  expedition.  The  capital  is  Port 
Louis  (67,000),  on  N.W.  coast;  centre  of  the  sugar  trade,  and 
of  a  miasion  to  the  coolies,  who  settle  here  on  the  expiry  of 
their  five  years'  indentures.  Mahebourg,  or  Grand  Port,  is  the 
other  town.  The  29  Seychellea,  with  a  refuge  for  liberated- 
Africans;  Rodriguez  (360  m.  E.  of  Mauritius),  and  Diego 
Garcia,  from  300  to  900  m.  distant,  are  dependent  islands  of 
Mauritius.  The  Cargados  group,  or  St.  Brandon  Bank,  produce 
only  salt  fish.  The  Colony  is  imder  a  Governor  and  Executive 
Goubdl  of  five,  and  Legislative  Council  of  twenty.  The  revenue 
is  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling ;  the  whole  trade  is  5^ 
■  millions  in  value,  of  which  two-thirds  are  exports,  the  sugar  alone 
being  valued  at  £138,000.  Two  railways  (92  m.)  connect  Port 
Louis  with  Grand  River  and  Savanue.  Mah^  is  the  largest  of 
the  Seychelles ;  its  town  is  Port  Victoria  (6000). 

B^unlou,  formerly  named  Bourbon,  an  oval  island  S.W 
of  Mauritius,  38  m.  long  by  38  broad,  with  an  active  volconoi 
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Piton  da  la  Foiimaise  (7218  ft.).  St.  Denis  is  the  capital  on  N. 
The  whole  population  is  180,000,  of  whom  2000  are  French. 
The  French  firet  settled  here  in  1665,  and  were  temponuilj 
ousted  by  the  BritiBb  in  1610. 

§  3.  HoNO-EoNO  AND  Macao. — The  East  India  Company 
had  trading  and  quasi-political  factories  in  China,  at  Canton 
chiefly,  from  1686  to  1833,  when  it  ceased  to  trade  directly, 
but  the  Oovemment  of  India  haa  always  shipped  the  bulk  of 
its  opium  to  the  treaty  ports.  In  1841-43,  under  the  treaty  of 
Nanking,  the  Chinese  ceded  to  Qreat  Britain  the  Island  of 
Honff-Eons,  so  named  either  from  the  Kong-hong  or  company 
of  Chinese  merchants  througji  whom  the  East  India  Company 
had  traded,  or  from  Hiang-Eiang  ("sweet  waters").  It  lies 
75  m.  S.K  of  Canton  and  40  E.  of  Macao,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chu-Eiang,  a  broken  ridge  (1600  ft.)  with  an  area  of  29  sq.  m. 
and  population  of  140,000,  of  whom  only  40,000  are  females. 
The  half-mile  strait,  Ly-ce-moon  pass,  separates  it  from  the 
mainland,  where  the  opposite  peninsula  of  Eoo-loon  has  formed 
part  of  the  colony  smce  the  cession  of  1861.  Victoria  City, 
the  capital,  is  on  the  N.  side,  with  a  fine  harbour.  The  island 
is  the  financial  and  steamer  centre  of  the  China  and  Japan  trade. 
It  is  under  a  Governor,  with  Executive  Council  of  three,  and 
Le^lative  Council  of  nine.  It  has  a  revenue  of  £200,000 
and  trade  of  5  millions  sterling.  Macao,  on  a  peninsula  of 
the  island  of  Heong-ehan,  at  the  entrance  of  Canton  river,  in 
N.  lat.  22°  10',  andK  long.  113°  32',  was  given  to  the  Portu- 
guese in  1586,  and  was  the  only  settlement  possessed  by  Euro- 
peans till  the  British  obtained  Hong-Kong.  Till  their  expulsion 
from  Japan  and  decadence,  the  Portuguese  had  no  richer  settle- 
ment than  Macao.  It  is  an  extensive  stone  city;  the  East  India 
Company's  factory  was  near  the  GofemoT'e  house,  opposite  the 
landing-place.  Of  late  Macao  has  been  the  seat  of  an  inhuman 
trade  in  coolies.  It  was  long  administratively  subject  to  Qoa. 
Here  Camoens  wrote  the  Lutiad,  and  Dr.  Morrison  translated 
the  Bible  into  Chinese.     Area,  28  sq.  m.     Population,  70,000. 

§  4.  The  Stkatts  Settlbwents  and  Malay  States. — 
The  Malay  Penipsula,  from  the  Pakchan  boundary  of  British 
Burma  to  the  island  of  Singapore  at  its  S.  extremity,  is 
divided  between  the  British  on  the  W.  slope  and  the  Siamese 
on  the  E.  The  Straits  of  Malacca,  between  the  Peninsula 
and  Sumatra,  connecting  the  Indian  Ocean  and  China  Sea,  are 
700  m.  loi^  and  from  60  to  250  broad.  The  three  settle- 
ments of  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Penang,  with  Province  Wel- 
lealey  on  the  Straits  of  Mdacca,  were  part  of  the  British  Indian 
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Empire  till  1867,  Then  they  were  transferred  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  have  since  been  a  Crown  Colony  like  Ceylon.  They 
have  an  area  of  1350  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  320,000, 
of  Malaya,  Chinese,  and  white  settlers,  with  a  sex-proportion  of 
one  female  to  two  males.  The  general  policy  of  the  Indian  and 
now  the  Eritish  Covernment  in  the  Eastern  Seas  is  regulated 
by  the  treaty  of  1824,  under  which  the  Dutch  connection  with 
the  PeninsiUa  of  Malacca  waa  severed ;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
1871,  by  which  the  British  Government  withdrew  the  right 
granted  by  the  former  treaty  to  stop  the  extension  of  the  Nether- 
lands dominion  in  the  a^oining  island  of  Sumatra,  where  the 
East  India  Company  once  had  trading  settlements.  Slnsa-iKire 
("lion  city")  (82,000),  the  capital,  is  a  free  port  on  S.K  coast 
of  island,  77  m.  N.  of  Equator,  with  adjoining  small  islands 
(223  sq.  m.),  separated  from  the  Johore  State  of  the  Malay 
peninsula  by  "the  old  Straits  of  Singapore,"  a  narrow  passage. 
The  settlement  was  founded  in  1819  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 
Singapore  is  the  entrepot,  and  lies  on  the  highway  of  the 
rich  trade  between  India,  China,  Batavia,  and  Australia,  which 
passes  through  Singapore  Strait,  and  touches  at  the  free  port. 
Ualaooa,  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1795,  after  it  had  been 
long  held  by  the  Portuguese  since.1511,  lies  on  W.  coast  of  the 
■  peninsula,  between  2°  and  2°  30'  N.  lat,  and  102'  and  102°  45' 
RIong.  Its  area  is  640  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  75,000.  The 
chief  town  and  port  of  same  name  (25,000)  is  near  the  mouth 
of  the  MaUcca  river.  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
is  2  m.  off  W.  coast  of  peninsula,  in  5°  N,  lat,  with  an  area  of 
106  sq.  m,  a  sanitarium  (2922  ft.),  and  population  of  62,000. 
George  Town  is  the  chief  place.  The  island  was  purchased 
from  the  Bajah  of  ESdah  in  1786  to  put  down  piracy ;  also 
Province  Wellealey,  on  the  mainland,  with  an  area  of  336 
sq.  m.  and  population  of  72,000 ;  Uie  land  is  held  chiefly  by 
sugar  planters,  and,  like  a  great  part  of  the  peninsnla,  is  mined 
for  tin  by  the  Chinese. 

The  Malay  States,  recently  surveyed,  are  KSdab  (Quedah), 
N.  of  Province  Wellesloy;  P&«k,  S.;  Patanl,  E.  of  Kedah, 
sloping  to  the  China  Sea;  Llgor,  ESlantam,  Trlnff&nu,  and 
Pahanff,  S.  of  Patani,  and  similaTly  sloping ;  S31diigor,  be- 
tween Perak  and  Malacca,  iamed  for  limestone  caves  at  Batu ; 
Sunffie  0joii(t,  Bambow,  Johole,  and  Bree  Menantl, 
confederate  States  between  Selangor  and  Malacca ;  Johore, 
chief  State  of  the  peninsula  between  Malacca  and  Singapore, 
from  the  Tumongong  of  which  Singapore  was  purchased.  The 
whole  peninsula  has  an  area  of  33,000  sq.  m.,  sparsely  occupied 
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by  Chinese,  and  by  Malays  who  migrated  from  Sumatra  in 
recent  times.  In  the  British  S^tlements  there  is  a  population 
of  330  to  the  square  mile;  in  the  badly  governed  States, 
especially  mider  ^m,  there  are  only  5  or  6,  and  only  1  acre  in 
300  is  cultivated. 

§  5.  Tmi  Tb&be  Bosneo  Sbttleiceiits. — Labnan  ("an- 
chorage"), Grown  Colony,  16  m,  N.B,  of  estuary  of  the  river  of 
Borneo  or  Bnmai  (300,000  sq,  m.)  whose  Sultan  ceded  it  in 
1846,  to  complete  the  abolition  of  piracy  commenced  by  Sir 
Harry  Eeppel,  Sir  Thomas  Cocbr^e,  and  Sir  G.  Eodney 
Uundy.  Area,  45  eq.  m.  Population,  5000  ;  chiefly  Chinese. 
Revenue,  ^7000,  Has  rich  coal  deposits,  hitherto  imperfectly 
worked.  Chief  town  and  port,  Victoria,  residence  of  the 
Governor.  The  suppression  of  piracy  was  due  above  all  to  the 
Bengal  civilian  Sir  James  Brooke,  to  whom,  as  R^a  in  1813, 
the  Sultan  of  Bnmai  transferred  SartLwuk  (28,000  sq.  m. ; 
population,  22,000),  with  capital,  Kuching  ("the  cat"),  on 
Sarawak  river,  17  m.  from  W.  coast,  seat  of  a  consul  since  1864. 
Another  English  settlement  in  Borneo  received  a  charter  from 
the  British  Government  in  1882  for  the  occupation  of  Sabah 
(20,000  sq.  m.),  purchased  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunai  and 
Sulu,  and  consisting  of  the  N,  and  N.E.  of  Borneo,  or  the 
portion  not  occupied  by  Sarawak  on  the  N.W.,  and  by  the 
Dutch  in  8.,  whose  boimdary  is  the  Atlas  river,  in  3°  H".  lat 
on  S.,  and  the  Eumanis  on  W.  Sabah  contains  the  great  bay 
of  Maruda  on  its  N.  extremity,  which  commands  the  fturway 
of  British  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  Australia  and  India, 
and  is  midway  between  Hong-Eong  and  Singapore.  Sandakan, 
on  the  K  coast,  is  described  as  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world  ; 
(}aya  and  Ambong,  on  the  W,  coast  of  the  new  Settlement,  are 
hardly  inferior  to  these.  Here  the  East  India  Company  had 
treaty  rights  after  the  capture  of  Manilla  in  1762,  and  here  it 
traded  in  1601. 

§  6.  SiAM,  visited  unsuccessfully  by  the  Mission  of  Mr. 
John  Crawfurd  in  1821,  Captain  Bumey  in  1826,  and  Sir 
James  Brooke  in  1850,  formed  treaties  with  the  Queen  in 
1855,  and  with  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India  in 
1874,  the  'EJng  having  visited  Calcuttain  1872.  Under  these 
the  boundaries  have  been  marked  out,  and  the  country  to, 
Bangkok  partly  surveyed.  Called  Thai  ("iree")  by  its  peojde, 
Siam,  or  the  valley  of  the  Me-nam  ("mother  of  waters"), 
vrith  its  feudatories  Malay,  Laos,  and  Shan,  claims  an  area  of 
309,000  sq,  m.  in  the  centre  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  between 
H.  lat  4°  and   21°,  and  B.  long.  98'  and    107°  20j  and  a 
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population  of  6  millioiiB,  Muhammadaii  and  Boodhist;,  vho 
speak  a  nonosjUabic  language  of  the  Tai  group.  The  country 
IB  in  41  administrative  divieions.  The  Salween  Beparat«B  W. 
Siam,  occupied  by  the  Chiangmw  or  Zimmay  Shans,  from  B. 
Earengnee.  Under  the  treaty  of  1874,  which  has  given  peace 
to  the  British  and  Siamese  feudatory  tracts  of  the  Upper 
Salween,  the  British  Superintendent  of  the  Yoonzaleen  district 
of  Brit^  Burma  exercises  political  and  magisterial  powere. 
The  watershed  of  the  Tenasserim  Koma  range,  called  hy  the 
Siamese  Taneri  Toung-ghyee  ("  big  mountain"),  continues  the  W. 
boundary  to  S.,  where  the  Pakchan  river  and  Isthmus  of  Kra 
were  defined  by  the  Oonvention  of  1868.  Banffkok  (500,000), 
the  capital,  on  left  bank  of  the  Me-nam,  near  its  month,  is 
called  "the  Venice  of  the  East,"  because  of  its  floating  popu- 
lation 1  Palmam  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  "  the  Cronetadt 
of  Siam."  Ayuthia  is  the  former  capital  to  N,  on  the  Me~nam, 
where  the  East  India  Company  had  a  factory,  withdrawn  in 
1623.  Korat  is  a  great  mart  on  the  To  Kron,  150  m.  N.E.  of 
Ayuthia.  Phra  Pratom,  30  m.  W.  of  Bangkok,  with  the 
largest  pagoda  (and  fair)  in  the  country,  covering  with  encloanre 
3251  ft.,  cloistered  and  terraced,  on  successive  plateaux,  from 
the  centre  of  which  the  bell-shaped  spire  springs  to  347  ft. 
above  the  general  level  The  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey 
mapped  8033  sq.  m.  in  1880,  and  fixed  the  position  of  these 
towns,  besides  the  capital — Pechaburi,  Thacheen,  Paknam, 
Meklong,  Kanburi,  and  Katburi,  also  the  route  from  Phra 
Pratom  vid  Eanbuii  to  the  Natyadoungr  Pass  on  the 
Tenasserim  frontier,  55  m.  higher  up  than  the  Amya  Pass 
above  Mergni  Laos  and  Elambodia  to  E.,  between  the  Me- 
nam  and  Ue-khong,  assert  independence,  but  are  claimed,  the 
former  by  Burma,  and  the  latter  by  the  French  of  Cochin 
China,  who  secured  its  independence  of  Siam  by  the  treaty  of 
1863.  Kambodia  is  remarkable  for  its  old  Br^manical  civil- 
isation, as  seen  by  the  magnificent  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces 
of  the  Khmer  Kings  at  Angkor-Wat  and  Nakhoor-Wat,  recently 
explored  anew,  and  also  for  possessing  the  greatest  fresh-water 
lake  in  South  Asia,  the  Tale  Sap  Lake.  The  capital  is 
Phnom-Penh,  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Me-khong  with  the 
lake.  Udong  is  on  the  lake,  and  Kampot  is  a  port  on 
the  S.£. 

5  7.  Upfek  BiTBMA,  since  Lord  Dalhousie's  enforced  con- 
quest of  Pegu  in  1852,  has  had  an  area  of  192,000  sq.  m;, 
with  a  population  of  3^  millions,  yielding  a  diminishing  revenue 
of  a  million  sterling,  of  which  one-fourth  is  in  produce  and 
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labour.  In  spite  of  treaties  from  18^S  to  1867,  and  an 
embaasy  to  ttie  Viceroy  and  Govemor-General  in  1882,  the 
barbarouB  Burman  sovereign  has,  since  his  accession  in  1878, 
continued  to  set  humanity,  honour,  and  the  good  of  the  people 
at  defiance.  Mandalay  (65,000),  the  wooden  capital  for  the 
last  22  years  only,  on  the  Nawaili,  is  a  square  of  1  m.  every 
way,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  wiUi  12  gates,  and  encloses  in 
the  centre  the  palace,  stockaded  with  birch  and  teak.  The 
former  capitals  Amarapoora  and  Ava  were  lower  down  the 
river,  all  on  the  left  bank.  Shamo,  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Irawadi,  a  stockaded  town  through  which  British  expedi- 
tions and  missionaries  passed  to  and  from  China  so  long  as  the 
British  Political  Agent  resided  there  under  the  treaty  of  1867. 
The  Shan,  Kareng,  Siagpho,  Eachin,  and  other  feudatories 
around  the  upper  valley  of  the  Irawadi  have  long  refused 
practically  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  now  impotent 
dynasty  of  Aloung  bboora  (Alompra).  Its  timber  and  mineral 
wealth,  and  the  industrial  and  artistic  skill  of  its  people,  are 
arrest^  or  directed  into  other  channels,  until  British  ti^aty 
rights  shall  be  respected,  and  the  old  influence  of  the  British 
Political  Agent  be  restored. 

§  8.  Tibet  (Bod-land)  and  East  Toorlieatan,  the  vast 
Western  Provinces  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  march  with  the 
whole  extent  of  the  N.  border  of  British  India,  from  Assam  in 
the  E.  to  Eashmeer  and  Afghanistan  in  the  W.,  save  where 
there  are  independent  savage  tribes,  as  at  Assam,  or  the  Pro- 
tected States  of  Bhootan  and  Nepal  Notwithstandiag  repeated 
efforts  since  1774,  when  Warren  Hastings,  the  first  Governor- 
General,  sent  George  Bogle  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  on 
an  apparently  successful  mission  to  the  Tesbu  Lama  at  Teshn 
Lumbo ;  and  treaties  with  the  Emperor  of  China,  under  which 
passports  are  given  which  secure  safety  to  travellers  in  China 
proper  at  least,  no  British  or  Russian  envo^  or  travellers  have 
yet  been  able  to  cross  Tibet  in  any  direction.  Native  surveyors 
alone,  disguised,  have  been  sent  from  India  periodically  as  iar 
as  Ijhasa  K  Toorkestan  or  Eashgaria  was  open  to  travellers 
like  Johnson  and  Shaw,  and  to  the  Forsyth  embassy  &om  the 
'  Viceroy  and  Governor-General,  which  surveyed  up  to  the  Thian 
Shan  and  Great  Pamir,  only  when  the  short-lived  rule  (1864-77) 
of  Ameer  Yakoob  Ehan  prevailed  against  the  Chinese  power. 
Tibet  has  an  estimated  area  of  660,000  sq.  m.,  being  1600 
m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  600  and  700  from  S.  to  N.  It  seems 
to  be  divided  administratively  with  Eastern  Tibet,  of  which 
Lhasa  is  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  chief  or  Dalai 
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Lama;  and  Western  Tibet,  of  which  Teshn  Lumbo  is  the 
principal  town  and  the  residence  of  the  second  or  Teshu 
Lama.  Another  division  is  that  into  the  4  provinces  of 
Kam,  on  the  E.  bordering  the  Sechuen  province  of  China 
proper ;  Art,  on  the  W.  of  the  Mariam-la  or  pass,  claiming  to 
include  the  Ladak  district  of  Easbmeer;  tT  and  Teaae  or 
Uteang,  which  form  Great  or  Central  Tibet  and  the  north 
valley  of  the  Brahmapootra. 

East  Toorkeetan,  EBahffarla  or  Djetiehalir  ("  country 
of  the  seven  cities"),  is  the  moat  westerly  Province  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  between  the  Earakoram  portion  of  the  Hima- 
laya and  the  Thian  Shan  range,  up  to  which  Russia  has 
advanced  from  N.,  and  the  Gobi  desert  on  the  E,  to  the  Pamir 
slopes.  It  is  best  known  under  the  three  sections,  with 
capitals  of  the  same  name,  of  Eiiotan,  Tarkand,  and  Kash- 
gar,  the  last  the  chief  capital,  at  which  the  Muhammadan 
ruler  who  expelled  the  Chinese  for  14  years,  Yakoab  Ehan, 
received  more  than  one  envoy  Irom  the  Viceroy  of  India,  sent 
at  bis  request.  East  Toorkeatan  has  an  area  of  244,000  sq. 
m.,  and  a  population  of  upwards  of  1  million.  The  chiefly 
commercial  treaty  of  1874  with  the  enlightened  Muhammadan 
power  is  of  course  in  abeyance,  and  the  growing  trade  fix)m 
Amritsar  vid  Leb  to  Yarkand  and  Eashgar  has  ceased. 

§  9.  Afohanistan  (Vilayat),  ^nce  the  rectification  of  the 
British  frontier  by  the  treaty  of  Gandamak  in  May  1879  has 
been  departed  from,  mayberegarded  as  consisting  of  the  territory, 
neutral  as  between  Eusaia  and  Great  Britain,  defined  by  the  two 
Governments  in  1672,  or  Kabul,  Jalalabad,  Qhaznl,  Ean- 
dahar,  Herat,  and  Balkh  or  Afehan  Toorkeatan.  The 
whole  forms  a  square  600  miles  long  and  broad,  with  an 
average  elevation  of  4000  ft.  riwng  to  7000  in  the  heights  of 
the  over-estimated  Hindu  Eoosb,  and  with  a  population  of  2} 
millions.  The  Hindu  Koosh  stretches  200  miles  west  from 
PusbtJfbar,  where  it  meets  the  Himalaya,  to  Bamian,  and  is  con- 
tinued in  the  Eob-1-Baba  down  to  Herat,  whence  there  runs 
the  ofishoot  of  the  Caucasus,  which  bounds  Persia  to  the  north. 
This  range  is  crossed  by  the  following  passes,  going  from  east 
to  west :-— (1)  Chitral,  (2)  Ishtirak,  (3)  Eagram,  (4)  Nukaan, 
(5)  Kharteza,  (6)  Dara,  from  Chitral  to  Badakshan ;  of  tboae 
from  Ea&ristan  to  Badakshan,  used  only  by  Siaposh,  nothing  is 
known.  From  Deb  Poorian,  in  the  Panjsber  valley,  a  pass 
leads  by  (1)  Anj'aman  to  Badakshan ;  the  others  are  (2)  Thai, 
(3)  Khawk,  (4)  Bazarak,  (6)  Shatpal,  (6)  Parwan,  (7)  Sara- 
lang,  (8)  Eaoshan,  (9)  Gwalran,  (10)  Gwazgar,  (11)  Chardar, 
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(12)  Gholakj,  (13)  Farinjal,  (14)  Ghorbani  The  Khawk  and 
Saralang  paaaea  have  been  traversed  by  artilleiy.  The  great 
military  route  is  that  of  £hoolm  and  Bamian,  improved  during 
the  first  Kahul  war.  The  tribes  on  the  immediate  border  of  the 
Paigab  are  practically  independent  of  the  Ameer.  The  Toorke- 
Stan  States  which  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  Ameer  in 
proportion  as  he  is  weak  or  strong,  are  the  Hazaras  of  the  Hindu 
Eoosh,  Maemana,  Andlrhoi,  ShibazKBJi,  Saripool,  Balkh, 
Eboolm  or  Tashkoorgan,  Koondooz,  BadtUcshan,  and 
'Wakbaa,  all  on  the  left  side  of  the  Oxua  save  Wakhan,  which 
is  on  both  sides  of  its  uppermost  course.  The  northern  bound- 
ary, approved  of  by  the  British  and  the  Russian  Govermnents 
in  1872,  is  described  by  General  Walker,  R.B.,  as  trending 
E.N.K,  in  a  nearly  strmght  line,  Irom  the  jxtint  where  the 
Hari  Rood  river  croBses  the  parallel  of  36°  to  Ehqja  SaHh 
ferry  on  the  Oxus.  It  is  carried  thence  up  the  course  of  the 
OzuB  and  the  principal  branch  of  that  river,  the  Fanja,  to 
Wood's  Victoria  Lake.  The  W.  boundary  runs  S,  from  Saiakhs 
along  the  Hari  Rood,  till  that  river  turns  E.  towards  Herat, 
when  the  line  continues  S.  to  the  K  shore  of  Seistan  Lake  and 
Baloochistan  at  30°  N.  lat.  In  1871-72,  commiBsionare  repre- 
senting the  G^remmeut  of  India  and  the  various  countries 
fixed  the  boundaries  between  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  giving 
Seistan  Lake  chiefly  to  the  latter,  and  between  Persia  and 
Baloochistan. 

Kabul  (50,000)  (6396  ft.),  the  capital,  is  near  the  junction 
of  the  Kabul  and  lAgar  rivers,  190  m.  from  Peshawar,  103 
from  Jalalabad,  318  from  EandtJiar,  88  frxim  Ghazni,  687 
fix>m  Herat  by  Kandahar  and  500  direct  through  the  Hazara 
country,  and  357  irom  Balkh.  The  city,  3  m.  in  circumferraice, 
is  at  the  W.  eitremity  of  a  spacious  plain,  in  an  angl^  formed 
by  the  two  inferior  ridges,  Koh  TaWit  Shah  and  Koh  Khoja 
Safar;  with  the  exception  of  a  suburb  the  city  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kabul  river.  To  E.  and  S.E.  is  the  Bala 
Hissar  citadel.  Eandaliar  (50,000)  (3464  ft.),  between  the 
Argandab  and  Tamak  riveia,  144  m.  N.W.  of  Quetta,  343 
N.W.  of  Jacobabad,  and  360  W.  of  Dera  Isnuul  Khan,  on 
a  level  plain  covered  with  cultivation.  The  city  is  an  irregular 
oblong,  having  a  circuit  of  d^  miles,  with  hard  mud  walls  and 
six  gates.  The  citadel  is  to  N.  The  place  commands  the 
route  to  India  from  Herat,  and  is  described  by  Sir  Heniy 
Durand  as  the  centre  of  the  mountain  frontier  of  India,  ofieriug 
a  choice  of  several  passes  by  which  to  descend  to  the  Indus,  to 
which  the  Sibi  Railway  has  now  brought  it  near. 
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§  10.  pBBaiAN  N.  Fbontibe. — At  Gombroon,  now  Bandar 
Abbas,  the  visit  of  the  two  Sberleye  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  led  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  of  the  SuffEtvean 
dynasty,  to  encourage  the  erection  of  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  fiictories.  After  the  diaappearance  of  a  Bhort-lived 
.  Afghan  dynasty,  the  murder  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1747,  and  half 
a  century  of  coniiisioii,  the  able  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  founded 
the  present  or  K%jar  dynasty  in  1796.  Under  his  nephew  and 
successor.  Path  All  Ehan,  the  British  connection  with  Persia 
became  politically  close,  from  the  fear  of  an  Af^ian  invasion  of 
India,  and  French  and  Bnasian  designs.  Hence  Malcolm's 
treaties  of  1801  Mid  1809,  and  that  of  1814.  In  1823  the 
.pacification  of  Europe  and  a  change  of  policy  in  England  led  to 
the  transfer  of  the  British  relations  with  Persia  &am  a  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  Crown  to  an  envoy  of  the  Governor-General. 
This  continued  for  nearly  forty  years  till  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Henry  Eawlinson,  when  the  direct  control  of  the  embassy  at 
the  court  of  Tehran  was  again  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office 
in  London.  The  Government  of  India,  however,  continue  to 
pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  embassy  and  to  receive 
information  &om  the  British  minister  at  Tehran.  The  south- 
ward progress  of  Russia  throughout  the  century  was  hastened-, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Toorkomanchai  in  1828.  After  the  brief 
campaign  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  concluded  in  1857,  defined  the 
British  political  relations  with  Persia,  and  revived  only  an 
earher  convention  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  More  recent  conventions  regulate  the  Indo-European 
lines  of  telegraph  through  Persia.  General  Goldamid's  com- 
missioners in  1871-7S  laid  down  the  Afghan  and  Balooch 
bordera  of  Persia  as  already  described.  British  intervention 
has  frequently  assisted  in  settling  disputes  in  the  border 
districts  of  Persia  and  Turkey;  and  in  1876  these  two  Govern- 
ments agreed  to  a  convention  for  regulating  the  position  of 
their  subjects  there.  The  Nortbem  boundary,  where  it 
marches  with  the  recent  acquisitions  of  Russia  from  its  Caspian 
base,  is  thus  d^ribed  by  General  Walker,  R.B.  It  runs  along 
the  entire  course  of  the  Atrek  from  the  point  where  that  river 
entere  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  point  where  its  principal  source 
is  supposed  to  originate.  Thence  it  is  drawn  E.  for  about  100 
m.,  and  then  S.E.  in  a  nearly  straight  line  to  the  point  where 
the  Hari  Rood  crosses  the  parallel  of  36°,  where  it  meets  the  N. 
boundary  of  Afghanistan. 

5  11.  TiTRKisB  Arabia  and  the  Pebsian  Gulf. — In 
1639  there  was  an  English  factory  at  Basrali  subordinate  to 
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tliat  of  Gombroon.  But  it  was  not  till  1798  that  an  officer 
was  appointed  East  India  Company's  Besident  at  Baghdad, 
the  capital  of  Turkish  Arabia,  chie^  to  watch  the  pioceedings 
of  Napoleon's  emiasaries,  and  to  transmit  intelligence  overland. 
In  1812  the  official  became  Political  Agent,  as  now,  with  the 
duty  of  checking  the  slave-trade.  In  1864  a  treatj  was 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey  for  establishing 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  Ottoman  territory  and 
India  by  a  eubmarine  cable  from  Bushire  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  there  to  join  the  Ottoman  land  line,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Persian  line  at  Ehanakain. 

The  N.  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  Cape  Jask  lo 
Mohammerah  is  under  Persian  T.iTigfl.h,  where  there  is  a- 
Native  Agent.  BandAr  Abbas,  Bahrein  Island,  centre  of 
the  pearl  fishery,  and  the  6  "Tnidal  Chiels"  of  the  fflaritime 
tribes  from  El  Eutr,  beyond  Bahrein,  along  the  coast  E.  to 
Ras-ool-Kheimah,  are,  under  treaties,  controlled  by  the  British 
Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  who  keeps  the  maritime  peace, 
and  prevents  piracy  and  the  slave  traffic.  A  Native  Agent  is 
stationed  at  Shargah. 

§  13.  Abyssenia  (the  Habsh  =  "  confusion  "  of  raoea,  of  the 
Arabs,  Abaesinos  of  the  Portuguese,  a,nd  Itiopia  or  Ethiopia  of 
the  people  themselves)  was  always  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  India  till  May  186S,  when  the  victorious  British  and 
Indian  army  left  the  country  after  the  capture  of  Magdala. 
Prince  Eassai  of  Tigr^  province,  having  assisted  Lord  Napier's 
expedition,  was  presented  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores, 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  in  1873  was 
crowned  at  Axam,  the  ancient  capital,  as  Negooa  or  £ing 
Johannes.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  successful  in  contlicts 
with  the  late  Khedive  of  Egypt.  The  country  is  a  quadrilateral 
territoiy  of  158,400  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
4  millions,  having  Nubia  N.  and  N.W.,  the  Blue  Nile  W.,  the 
GaUas  3.,  and  the  Danaldla  E.  The  last,  inhabiting  the  arid 
and  unhealthy  flat  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  broadens  from  a 
few  miles  at  Massowah  in  the  N.  to  300  m.  at  T^oora  in  the 
S.,  are  hostile  tribes  claimed  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  The 
probability  that  this  earliest  of  Christian  peoples  will  succeed 
in  again  holding  the  coast,  and  recent  events  in  Egypt,  make  it 
desirable  that  the  political  connection  of  India  with  Abyssinia 
should  be  resumed.  The  three  chief  upland  Provinces  are 
Tlgr^  in  the  N,,  with  Adowa,  its  capital ;  Amhara  in  the 
centre,  with  Gondar  (7000),  the  capital ;  and  Shoa  in  the  8., 
with  Ankdbar,  its  capita     Tigr^  lies  between  Gondar  wd 
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Hassowah.  Shoa  is  nearly  separated  from  Amhara  bjr  the 
UuHamiuadEiii  tribe  of  Wolla  Oallas.  The  Oovernmeat  of 
Bombay  in  1841  sent  M^or  W.  C.  Harris  on  a  mission  to 
Sahela  Selassie,  the  hereditaiy  king  of  Shoa,  at  Aiiki5bar  ("  gate 
of  Anko,"  a  Galla  que«n),  370  m.  W.  of  Ti^oorii.  A  com- 
mercial treaty  was  concluded  at  Angollala,  the  wefltern  or  Qalla 
capital  Friendly  intercourse  has  since  been  maintained  with 
Menilek,  the  present  king,  by  letters  and  presents, 

§  13,  MuBCAT  AND  Zanzibae. — The  Muscat  Arabs  drove 
the  Persians  from  Oman  two  centories  ago,  and  on  the  death  of 
Nadir  Shah  they  made  Ahmed  bin  Saeed,  then  Goyemor  of 
Sotiar,  Imam  of  Uusoat,  opposite  Baloocbistan.  A  British 
alliance  with  Iiis  successors,  chiefly  to  put  down  the  slave  trade. 
supported  Muscat  against  the  aggression  of  the  Wahabees  of 
N^'d,  to  the  N.  Tn  1856,  on  the  death  of  the  Imam  of  that 
day,  who  had  left  Muscat  and  Zanzibar  to  his  two  sons  gener- 
ally, Lord  Canning,  as  arbiter,  decided  that  Zanzibar  should  be 
independent,  even  feudally,  of  Muscat,  whUe  Muscat  remains 
under  the  Government  of  India's  Foreign  Office.  The  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  who  has  visited  England,  in  1873  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Queen  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Hie 
apparently  honest  endeavour,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  John 
Eirk,  has  driven  the  traffic  &rther  north  to  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea. 

Zaiizibar  ("coast  of  the  blacks")  lelond  has  an  area  of 
600  sq.  m.  and  380,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  80,000  are. in 
the  capital;  many  of  these  at«  British  Indian  subjects.  It 
is  30  m.  from  the  mainland  of  Africa.  The  Zandbar  domi- 
nions extend  from  Toonger,  frontier  of  Portuguese  territoiy 
S.  of  Cape  Delgado,  about  700  m,  N,  along  the  coaflt,  and  as 
far  inlMid  as  the  Sultan  can  exercise  his  influence,  Zanzibar 
(Ungooja^native  name),  the  capital,  ia  on  W.  shore  of  island. 
Other  islands  are  Femba  (227  sq.  m.)  aud  Mafia  (200  sq,  m,). 
The  chief  trading  towns  on  the  mainland  are  Bagomoyo,  oppo- 
site Zanzibar,  the  staiting-point  for  Lakes  Tanganyika  and 
Nyanza ;  Dar  es  Salaam,  the  Sultan's  occasional  residence,  20 
m,  S.  of  Zanzibar,  from  which  a  road  runs  towards  the  head  of 
Lake  Nyassa;  Rovuma,  Kflwa,  Mombasa,  TJsambu^  Malindi, 
and  Lamo,  The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  British  Indian  sub- 
jects from  the  Bombay  coast.  Three  English  and  two  Scottish 
Missions  have,  since  Br,  Livingstone's  death,  extended  their 
operations  horn  the  E,  coast  and  from  the  Zambesi  on  the  S., 
westward  to  the  threa  great  Lakes,  rediscovered  1;^  him  and  by 
the  Indian  officers,  Burton,  Speke,  and  Augostus  Grant  i  , 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OEOLOOY  O?  FENINBIILAS  INDIA. 

%  1.  The  Geological  Survey.  §  2.  PeculiariUes  of  Indian  Geology. 
3  S,  DiviBions.  S  ^-  Classified  List  of  PeninBiilar  FormattoiiB. 
I  6.  Metamorphic  or  Gneisaio,  %  Q,  Mineralogioal  Character. 
§  7.  Auriferoaa  Gneissoid  Rocks.  %  8.  Transition  or  Sab-Meta- 
morpMc.  §  9,  Yindhjan.  %  10.  Diamond-bearing  Conglomer- 
ates, g  11.  Gondwana  System.  §  12.  Coal  -  Meaaurea.  g  IS. 
Jorasaic  Marine,  %  H.  Cretaceona  Uarine.  g  16.  Dekluu  Trap, 
g  16.  Tartiary  and  Latarite. 

5  1.  The  Geologicai.  Subvey, — In  1818,  when  the  Science 
of  Geology  was  in  its  infancy.  Dr.  Voysey  joined  tie  Trigo- 
nometrical Surrey  of  India  as  its  geologist  and  surgeon.  He 
explored  many  parts  of  the  peninsula,  irom  Agra  south  through 
the  Dekhan  to  the  Kiatna,  including  the  valleys  of  the  Tapti 
and  the  Godavari  and  the  diamond  mines.  The  Survey  officers, 
and  many  of  the  officers  of  Indian  Engineere  and  Artillery  not 
on  the  staff  of  the  Surrey,  reported  on  the  rocks,  their  minerals 
and  fossils,  in  many  Districts  and  Provinces.  Of  non-official 
explorers  and  observers  the  most  able  were  the  French  natural- 
ist Jaoquemont,  especially  in  Rewah  State,  where  valuable 
coal  haa  just  been  discovered;  Stephen  Hlslop,  missionary 
of  the  liiee  Church  of  Scotland,  especially  in  Nagpoor  and 
the  rich  coal  strata  since  worked  there ;  and  Dr.  Bulst,  the 
Bombay  editor  and  tavant,  whose  premature  death,  like  that  of 
Hislop,  Jacquemont,  and  Voysey,  was  a  loss  to  science.  In 
1833  Ur,  Jamee  Oalder  published,  in  the  eighteenth  volume 
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of  the  Atiatie  Seteareh^t,  the  first  brief  eummary  of  Indian 

Geology.  Ita  special  value  lies  in  the  correct  indication,  at  that 
period,  of  the  general  distribution  of  the  orerlying  trap  in  Cen- 
tral and  Western  India,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  granitic  and 
gneiasic  formatiocB  not  only  in  the  peninaula  but  throughout 
the  Himalaya.  Oaptaln  Newbold,  irom  Eamool  where  he 
wae  Aflsistant  Heaident,  personally  investigated  much  of  the 
geology  of  Southern  India,  of  which,  from  18i4  to  1850,  he 
pubhshed  a  summary,  utill  of  much  value  as  acknowledged  by 
the  professional  reporters  of  the  Geological  Survey.  With  the 
one  exception  of  associating  the  rocks  of  the  Gondwana  ayBtem 
with  the  ancient  "diamond  sandstone  "  of  transition  or  Tin- 
dhyan  age,  his  observations  correctly  described  and  classed  the 
metamorphic  rocks;  the  diamond  sandstone  an^  limestone ;  the 
cretaceous  (fossUiferoos)  limestone  of  Fondicheri;  the  freshwater 
limestones  and  cherts  intercalated  with  the  Dekhan  traps ;  the 
laterite,  with  which  the  Cuddalore  sandstone  and  marine  sand- 
stone of  Bamnad  and  Cape  Comorin  are  associated;  the  older 
alluvium,  including  regur  or  black  cotton  soil,  and  kankar  or 
nodnlar  limestone;  the  modern  alluvium  and  sand  dunes;  such 
plutonic  rocks  as  granite  and  greenstone,  and  the  newer  or  over- 
lying trap.  In  1854-57  Dr.  Carter  published  a  more  exten- 
sive but  leas  valuable  aununary  and  reprint  of  papers  on  the 
geology  of  the  whole  of  Peninsular  India,  and  Mr.  G-reenouffb 
exhibited  to  the  British  Association  the  first  Geological  Hap  of 

The  growing  impori»nce  of  the  carboniferous  formation  in 
the  Damodar  Valley,  where  coal  was  first  worked  in  1777,  led 
to  the  appointment  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1845  of 
Mr.  D.  H.  Williams  as  Geological  Surveyor,  succeeded  by 
Dr.  M'Clelland.  In  March  1851  Dr.  Oldliain,  Professor  of 
Geology  at  Trinity  College,  DubUn,  first  organised  the  regular 
Geological  Survey,  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  then  Gtovemor-General. 
Bat  it  was  not  till  1856  that  his  preliminary  inquiries  led  Lord 
Canning  to  order  a  aystematic  survey,  by  an  increased  staff,  in 
districts  of  which  the  Revenue  and  Topographical  Surveys  had 
completed  the  maps,  and  which  promised  the  most  valuable' 
results,  economic  and  scientific.  Notwithstanding  delays  due 
to  the  want  of  maps,  to  a  frequently  insufQcient  staff  thinned 
by  disease  and  death  from  exposure  in  a  tropical  country  and 
malarious  districts  at  all  aeaaons,  the  results,  both  scientific  and 
practical,  have  been  most  satisfactory.  These  are  published 
periodically  in  the  valuable  illustrated  series  of  Memoirs  and 
Secords,  and  in  the  magnificent  PcdteorUdogia  Indica,  in  wMcIl 
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there  are  figured  and  described  by  authoritiea  like  Professor 
Huzlejr  the  Cephalopoda  and  Gasteropoda  of  the  cretaceous 
rocks  of  S.  India,  the  flora  of  the  Riy'inahHl,  and  the  Tertebrate 
fossils  of  the  Panchet  rocks,  previou^j  met  with  only  in  Sonth 
A£ica.  To  the  general  reader,  as  welt  as  to  the  geologist  not 
familiar  with  India,  the  moat  important  result  of  the  thirty 
years'  survey  is  the  Manval  of  tke  6eolo^  of  India,  ekitfly 
compiled  from  the  Observaiioni  of  the  Gedogieal  Survey,  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott,  its  present  superintendent,  Mr.  W,  T. 
Blanford,  the  deputy-superintendent,  and  Profeaaor  V,  Bal),  long 
one  of  the  Burveyors,  in  four  volumes  (1879-81),  of  which  one 
forms  a  map  on  the  scale  of  61  miles  to  the  inch.  The  Smrey 
possesses  a  Museum,  Library,  and  Mining  Secord  Office  in  Cal- 
cutta. In  1880  the  first  native  of  India,  a  Bengalee  graduate 
of  the  London  Umversity,  was  appointed  to  the  graded  staff, 

5  2.  PECTJLiAEniES  01  Indiah  Geology.— The  geology  of 
the  peninButar  portion  of  India  differs  &om  that  of  Europe,  or 
of  any  other  region  in  the  world  which  has  supplied  the  data 
for  the  classiflcation  iamiliar  to  ordinary  students  of  the  science. 
(1)  Several  of  the  Indian  peninsular  formations  extend  over 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles.  (2)  The  fossils  that  are 
found  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  peninsula  formed  at  one 
time  a  portion  of  a  vast  continent  stretching  from  South  Africa 
to  Malaysia,  and  separated  from  India  by  the  breadth,  at  least, 
of  what  is  now  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain.  (3)  There  is  a  remark- 
able absence  of  any  evidence  of  that  disturbance  in  late  geo- 
logical times  which  marks  the  rest  of  Asia.  The  principal 
mountain  chains  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  AiavaK  range,  not  coincident  with  axee  of  disturbance  or 
elevation.  They  are  merely  plateaux,  or  portions  of  plateaux, 
which  have  escaped  denudation.  The  peninsula  is  a  tableland 
worn  away  by  subaerial  denudation  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  a  minor 
extent  on  its  margins  by  the  sea.  The  low  valleys  of  Central 
India  are  denudation  hoUows  cut  by  rain  and  rivers  out  of  the 
ori^al  plateau.  The  exceptions,  where  the  strike  and  dip  of 
the  Tocks  appear  to  have  affected  the  contour  of  the  country,  are 
among  the  metamorphic  and  transition  formations.  (4)  Unlike 
the  rest  of  Asia  and  Europe,  there  is  in  the  peninsular  area  a 
remarkable  absence  of  marine  representatives  of  the  palssozoic 
and  lower  mesozoic  formations.  Over  the  whole  vast  area  there 
IS  no  known  marine  deposit  of  older  date  than  the  Cretaceous 
epoch,  except  the  Jurassic  beds  of  Kach  and  Jaiaalmeer  in  the 
north-west,  and  a  few  outcrops  of  similar  age  along  the  east 
coast,  near  Madias,  Ongole,  and  Elloro.    This  ahaence^of  marine 
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fosBils  is  not  due  to  alteration  of  the  strata  norto  the  deficiency 
of  rocks  suited  for  the  preservation  of  organic  remains.  As  the 
Qrauwacke  of  Europe  was  long  supposed  to  be  nnfossilifeious, 
the  transition,  and  especially  the  Upper  Vindhyan  rodu  of 
India,  may  yet  be  found  to  yield  fossils.  But  the  European 
SOurian  and  Cambrian  beds  rerealed  otgauic  remains  on  the  fiist 
systematie  search,  and  the  ancient-  Indian  formations  have  be«n 
explored  in  vain  by  the  most  experienced  geologists.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  expected  that  in  them  any  conspicuous  marine  organ- 
isms such  as  molluaca,  corals,  or  Crustacea,  will  be  detected, 

§  3.  Divisions  of  Indiam  Qboloot. — In  considering  the 
whole  geographical  estent  of  the  British  Indian  Empire  we 
found  it  to  consist  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Indo-Qangetic  Plain, 
and  the  Peninsula,  which  are  re^y  the  geological  divisions. 
Reversing  the  order,  that  the  most  ancient  formations  may  be 
taken  first,  we  proceed  to  follow  the  official  Mcmuai  of  Geology 
in  its  detailed  treatment  of — 

I.  PeninBular  India.. 
II.  Indo-Q&nffetio  Plain. 
Ill,  Himalaya,  or  Extra-Peninsular  Region. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  geology  of  the  peninsular  area  render  it 
difficult  to  correlate  the  strata  with  the  series  found  elsewhere. 
The  great  European  divisions  of  tie  geological  sequence,  as 
paUeozoic,  mesozoic,  and  csnozoic  or  tertiary,  are  ill  adapted 
for  the  classification  of  these  Indian  beds.  The  correlation  of 
the  Extra-Peninsular  formations  is  even  more  imperfect ;  but 
only  because  our  knowledge  of  these  is  still  so  scanty,  the  differ- 
ent tracts  being  separated  from  each  other  by  countries  like 
Nepal  and  Afghanistan,  which  are  shut  to  the  surveyor.  Penin- 
sular rocks  are  found  in  three  localities  in  Extra-Peninsular 
India — in  Sind  there  is  a  thin  representative  of  the  Dekhan 
trap ;  in  Sikkim  and  Bhootan,  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya, 
fossiliferous  Damodar  or  Lower  Oondwana  beds  occm ;  in  the 
Ehaai  and  Garo  hUls  of  Assam  are  representatives  of  the  meta- 
morphic  and  cretaceous  (marine)  rocks  of  the  peninsula,  and 
prolHtbly  of  the  transition  beds  and  R^jmahal  traps. 

§  i.  Classified  List  of  Peninsulak  Foemations,— The 
following  is  the  Survey's  list  of  formations  in  Peninsular  India, 
including  Kathiawar  and  Kach,  The  lower  are  classed  simply 
as  azoic.  The  subdivisions  are  not  always  strictly  consecutive; 
some  of  the  marine  cretaceous  rocks  being  of  the  same  age  as 
the  Dekban  traps,  and  the  marine  Jurassic  beds  being  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Upper  Gondwanas. 
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AP,  I.]  LIST  OF  FORMATIONS.  ii 

Classified  List  of  Fokmations  in  Peninsular  India. 

Blown  sand.     Soils,  including  black' 

Modem  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers, 
estnaries,  and  the  sea  co&^t.  Kadar 
of  Indo-Gsngetic  Plain,  etc. 

Raised  shell  ieda  of  ooaat. 

Low-level  laterite.  Older  allnvial 
deposits  of  Ganges,  Narbada,  Qoda- 
vari,  etc.      Cave  deposits. 

Miliolita  of  Eathiawar.  Pliocene," 
miocene,  aod  eocene  (nummnlitic) 
beds  of  Each  and  Goojarat.  Sand- 
stones, clays,  and  lignites  of  the 
west  coast,  Travankor  and  Eat- 
nngiri.  Cuddalore  sandstones. 
High-level  laterite. 

Upper  traps  and  intertrappeans  of" 
Bombay.  Middle  traps.  Lower 
traps  and  intertrappeans  of  Cen- 
tral India,  Rajamahendri,  etc 
Lameta  or  infra-trappean  group. 


i  Bagbbeds. 

1^  Neocomian  of  Each. 

Umia,  Katrol,  Chari,  and  PaoJiham 

groups  of  Kach.     Jaisalmeer  lime. 

stones.      Trippeti    and   Kagava- 

pooram  beds  of  east  coast  J 

(Panchet. 
Damodar :  ■ 
or  Eamthi,   i       .  ._. 
shales,  and  Barakar. 
Earharbari  and  Talcher. , 
f  Bhanrer  (Bnndair). 
Upper      i  Rewah. 

L  Eaimoor, 
Lower         KamooL   Bteema.   Son. 

Ui^r  Gwalior,  Cuddapah,  End 
Kaladgi  series  . 
""■Jaivars.  Champaner 
beds.  ArarnlL  Ma- 
lani  beds.  Transition 
rocks  of  Behar  and 
Sbtllong  (the  last  Ex- 
tra-Peninsular). 

Gneiss,  granitoid  and  schistose  rocks. 
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Junusic. 


The  following  is  the  succeauon  of  the  more  important  foseili- 
ferous  peninaular  rocks,  the  marine  bede  being  omitted  from 
the  Bequeuce,  but  classed  as  equivaleDt  to  their  supposed  repre- 
Bentatives  amongst  the  formations  without  marine  fossils : — 

FinniBULUt  Boou.    SoFriwED  IlABcn  BmiyAuans. 

iDdiAL  EuTopeAn. 

CANOZOIC    -f  Higt-level laterite  NmnmuUtio  MiddleeoceDe. 

'  Upper  Deklian 

traps  )  Lower  eocene. 

Middle  trape  \  (  Analoor  Upper  cliallt. 
Lower  traps  {  J  TrichioopoU  Lower  chalk, 
Intra-trappeans  1   JBaghbedH,     Uppergreen- 

or  Lameta       J  (      Utatoor         —-" 
Jahalpoor  and     ]  (  TJmia   and  \ 
Eacb  (  )    KatroL       ( 

Mahadeva  and  1   j  Chari   and  1 
Rajmahal        ]  (  Facblmin  ) 
Pandiet  .         .  .         .        Triasaic 

Damodar.        .1  1  Upper  palteo- 

PALfiOZOlC  1.  LTaloher    .         .  /         "        ■     J"     zoic ! 

The  geological  horizon  of  the  upper  meaozoio  and  tertiary 
beds  ie  ascertained  with  a  fair  amotmt  of  precision ;  but  the 
determination  of  the  position  in  the  series  to  be  assigned  to  die 
Lower  Oondwana  formations  is  far  more  doubtful,  and  nothing 
is  known  of  the  age  of  tlie  Yindhyaii  and  older  rocks. 

jlaiic  Jiockt. 
§  6.  Metamorphic  oe  Gnbissic. — The  peninsular  gneisaic 
and  transition  series  are  ancient  sedimentary  beds,  although  no 
fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  them.  Whether  they  were 
rivers  and  lakes,  it  is  impossible  to 
The  rocks  may  have  been  the  scene  of  organic  life,  but 
its  traces  bare  been  obliterated  by  the  alteration  which  they 
have  undergone.  We  have  to  pass  through  many  upward 
stages  of  transition  rocks,  and  to  cross  a  great  gap  in  the 
ascending  sequence  of  formations,  before  we  meet  with  the  first 
trace  of  life  in  Peninsular  India.  An  indigenous  school  of 
geology  would  probably  have  held  very  strict  doctrines  upon  an 
absolute  abrupt  commencement  of  life  upon  the  globe.  There 
are  three  gneissic  regions  which  exceed  in  area  that  of  all 
other  groups  together.  (1)  The  Boondelkhand  Queiss,  the 
oldest  known  rock  of  India,  is  a  compact  semicircular  area  to 
the  north  of  the  Vindhyan  plateau,  which  for  200  miles  on  its 
north-north-east  face  is  gradually  overspread  by  the  Gangetic 
alluvium,  and  on  its  convex  southern  margin  is  bounded  by  a 
scaip  of  Vindhyan  sandstones.    The  Boondelkhand  Qneiss  was 
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altered  before  the  depoution  of  the  Bijawar  trtuiBitioii  rocke, 
and  was  probablj  metamorphosed  after  Bijawar  times.  (2)  The 
Main  or  Eastern  Onel^  with  a  mean  breadth  of  360  miles, 
extends  up  the  peninsula  in  a  straight  line  for  1400  miles, 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  Colgong  on  the  Ganges,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  narrow  strip  of  overlying  strata  in  the  Godavari  basin, 
connecting  the  Bast«m  seaboard  with  the  spread  of  the  Dekhan 
trap.  After  a  gap  of  150  miles,  through  which  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmapootra  find  their  way  to  the  sea,  we  come  to  the  north- 
most  outlier  of  the  same  natural  group,  to  which  the  later 
mountun  systems  of  the  Himalaya  and  Burma  hare  been 
added,  the  gneissic  rocks  which  form  the  bases  of  the  Shillong 
plateau  imd  Lower  Assam.  The  varied  surface  configuration 
of  this  vast  formation  is  due  to  denudation,  such  as  the  uplands 
of  Hazaribagh  and  Chutia  Nagpoor ;  the  high-level  gneissic 
mass  beneath  the  Dekhan  trap  on  the  Mandla  plateau,  ex- 
tending east  to  Sirgooja,  and  west  through  Chindwara  and 
Betoo] ;  the  highlands  of  the  east  Jaipoor  watershed  between 
the  MaJianadi  and  Godavari ;  the  gneissic  plateau  of  Haidar- 
abad,  and  the  loflier  masses  of  Mysore;  the  Neelgiris  cidminating 
in  Dodabetta  (8760  feet),  which  are  separated  from  the  Palnais 
and  Anamalais  of  Travankor  by  the  Falghat  gap.  In  the 
northern  area  the  dome-gneiss  is  so  called  from  its  weathermg 
into  sncli  ellipsoidal  masses  as  the  Kalapahar  and  Bhanrer  hills 
on  the  north  of  Hazaribagh,  and  the  Mandar  hill  of  Bhagalpoor. 
Compared  with  the  Boondelkhand  Gneiss,  trap-dikes  are  rare  in 
the  Eastern  Gneiss.  A  small  auriferous  tract  occurs  in  the 
Dambal  or  Kappatgudd  hills  immediately  south  of  the  Southern 
Maratha  country,  in  a  broad  band  of  chloritic,  homblendic, 
argillaceous,  and  luematitic  schists,  between  two  strong  bauds 
of  granitoid  gneiss ;  the  most  productive  reefs  have  a  north-north- 
west strike,  and  the  sources  of  the  streams  said  to  be  auriferous 
are  within  a  tract  of  pseudo-diorite.  The  most  extensive  gold- 
bearing  tract  is  that  of  the  South-East  WMoad,  or  the  uplands 
of  Mysore,  at  the  north-west  base  of  the  Neeigiris.  (3)  The 
Aravall  Q-neisa  extends  from  Delhi  through  Rajpootana  into 
Ooojarat.  The  crystalline  region  is  separated  irom  the  Boon- 
delUiand  area  by  70  miles  of  Yiudhyan  rocks,  which  extend  to 
near  Agra,  and  less  distinctly  by  60  miles  of  covering  Dekhan 
trap,  from  the  Main  Eastern  Gneiss.   lis  relative  age  is  uncertain. 

§  6.   MiNERAXOGICAL    CHARACTER  OT    THE   GnEISS. — The 

ordinary  peninsular  gneiss  is  pink,  the  prevailing  felspars  being 
orthoclase  (monoclinic  in  crystallising)  and  oligoclase  (triclinic), 
while  there  is  more  hornblende  th^  mica.    The  older  Eima- 
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lajan  gneiss  is  usually  white  or  gray,  tlie  common  felspars  being 
orthoclaae  and  albite ;  it  contains  more  mica  than  hornblende, 
and  is  more  uniform  in  character  than  the  peninsular.  Thus 
early,  in  the  oldest  known  rocks,  does  the  contrast  begin  be- 
tween the  Peninsular  and  Himalayan  regions. 

5  7.  AuEiFEEODa  Gnbibsoid  Rocks. — In  India  gold  is 
ultimately  derived  chiefly  from  the  quartz  veins  of  metamor- 
phosed rocks.  The  subaerial  degradation  and  erosion  of  the 
surface  by  rain  and  rivers  break  up  and  sift  auriferous  masseB, 
and  so  afi'ord  a  scanty  subsistence  to  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
natives  of  India  from  gold-washing.  Of  late  the  success  of 
gold  mining  from  the  quartz  veins  of  the  almost  unaltered  lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  Australia,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  many 
companies  to  work  the  gneissoid  rocks  of  the  Main  or  Eastern 
Gneissio  Kegion,  stretching  from  Mysore  and  the  Neelpris  south 
to  Travankor.  In  South  Wainad  Uiere  are  four  belts  of  gneiss  : 
the  quartzo-homblendic  gneiss  of  the  north  face  of  the  Neelgiris, 
and  north  of  it  (below)  the  Devalla  band  of  highly  felspathic 
gneiss,  with  two  minor  belte  of  chloritdc  gneiss ;  north  of  this 
is  the  quartzose  and  ferruginous  band  of  the  Marpanmoodi 
range.  The  auriferous  quartz  ree&  are  most  developed  in  the 
Devalla  band.  Their  lie  is  peculiar;  the  strike  is  north- 
north-west,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  gneiss  in  the  country 
to  the  north,  and  at  right  an^es  to  that  of  the  rocks  in  which 
they  occur,  yet  they  generally  have  a  low  dip,  from  10°  to  30°,  ■ 
always  easterly.  One  small  trap-dike  occurs  in  the  Devalla 
baud ;  it  runs  east  by  north,  nearly  in  the  strike  of  the  gneiss. 

In  October  1879  Mr.  E.  Brough  Smyth,  a  mining  engineer  of 
Australian  experience,  submitted  to  the  Madras  Government  a 
careful  report  of  100  folio  pages  on  The  Gold  Mines  of  the 
South'Eatterti  Portion  of  the  Wainad  and  the  Carcoor  Ghat. 
After  surveying  the  country  and  coffee  and  cinchona  estates  over 
an  area  of  600  square  miles  of  this  region,  Ur.  Brough  Smyth 
reported  these  conclusions,  scientific  and  practical; — 

Oejierdl  Character  of  the  Av/ri/troja  Qaartx  VHnt. 
"  The  quflrta  veins  of  the  Wainad  differ  in  some  respects  from  those 
intersecting  the  Rlmost  unaltered  lower  Siiurian  rocks  of  Aiiatralia,  but 
tliey  &re  usually  as  thick,  or  thicker,  and  quite  ss  persistent.  The 
auriferous  veins,  those  which  have  yielded  well  both  on  the  Is^  scale 
and  by  tests  in  the  laboratory,  are  laminated  and  more  or  less  pyritous, 
and  those  which  up  U>  the  present  time  are  regarded  as  less  aiuiferona 
are  composed  of  saccharoid,  often  snow-white  opaque  quartz  with  trans- 
parent particles  of  quartz  impacted,  and  have  generally  an  obscurely 
granular  appearance — more  indeed  like  quartzite  than  vein-qoortz, 
and  in  many  places  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  become  granitic,  lu^ 
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plates  of  miiscovite  and  apparently  a,  hydmtad  moscoTite  in  smaller 
plates,  with  here  and  there  a  little  felapar  giving  tiem  a  cliaracter 
which  Bepsxates  them  at  once  from  the  well-^nowa  rich  pyritous 
Teius  neat  Devalla.  Some  of  the  massive  quartz  near  Moopenaad 
and  TelliiTmulla  nicaciaed  and  in  structure  simulating  granite,  or 
partaking  of  the  character  of  the  country  rock,  might  well  be  sup- 
posed to  De  bedded  and  not  vein-quartz,  and  contemporaneous  witb  the 
guelBsoid  rochs  with  which  it  is  associated.  There  was  no  true  quartz- 
ite  seen  in  theae  places,  bnt  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  induratiDn 
and  alterations  of  composition  and  structure,  which  have  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  mlial«d  gneissoid  rocks,  would  not  be  without 
influence  on  purely  silicioua  granular  interbedded  masses. 

"From  the  larger  (true)  veins  'leaders'  are  thrown  off,  most  com- 
monly to  the  westward.  The  leaders  usually  dip  at  a  low  angle,  but 
in  some  places  they  are  so  large  and  of  such  a  form  as  almost  to  give 
the  cliaracter  of  'saddle'  reefs  to  the  masses  of  quartz. 

"The  ordinary  'casing'  of  the  reefs  is  a  talcose  schist  (easily 
separable  into  thin  Isminie)  with  oxide  of  iron  and  the  minerals  ordi- 
nuily  therewith  associated  ;  and  gold  in  small  flat  particles,  visible  to 
the  eye,  is  not  rare  in  the  casing.  The  casing  of  many  of  the  laraer 
auriferous  reofa  is  qnartzose  and  ferruginous  rudely  laminated,  and  with 
scales  of  ripidolite  and  talc  scattered  through  the  maas. 

"  The  average  thickness  of  the  tme  quartz  veins  is  abont  five  feet 
Some  are  less  than  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  others  again  ejcceed  four- 
teen feet.  The  greater  number,  however,  vary  from  four  to  seven  teet. 
The  direction  of  the  veins  is  usually  N.  30°  W.— S.  30°  E.,  and  some 
are  nearly  due  norUi  and  south  ;  and  the  dip,  though  nearly  always 
easterly,  is  irregular.  On  the  summits  of  the  steep  hills  the  veins  are 
commonly  almost  flat,  or  with  a  very  slight  dip  to  the  eastward,  but 
at  a  little  depth  from  the  surface  the  dip  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
different    It  is  not  seldom  as  much  as  30°,  40°,  and  60°. 

"These  sudden  voriations  may  be  due  partly  to  the  changes  pro- 
dnocd  on  the  surface  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  yearly.  Much 
decomposed  and  almost  solid  rock  is  moved  in  masses,  and  '  the  action 
of  gravitation  on  substances  loosened  by  weathering,  or  the  'weight  of 
the  hill '  OS  it  has  been  called,'  would  account  for  the  difl'erence  of  dip 
aa  measured  near  the  surface  and  at  some  depth  from  the  surface. 

"The  direction  or  strike  of  the  quartz  vema  is,  in  a  district  like  the 
Wainad,  broken  up,  as  it  is,  into  rounded  hills  of  vaiying  height  not 
easy  to  trace,  unless  regard  be  had  to  the  elevation  of  each  point  where 
an  outcrop  of  quartz  is  seen.  An  outcrop  on  a  hill  is  thrown  to  the 
westward,  and  the  same  reef  outcropping  in  a  valley  18  necessarily  east- 
Ward  of  the  line  which  would  appear  if  the  ground  were  of  the  mean 

"It  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  what  number  of  separate  veins  of 
quartz  there  are  in  the  area  which  has  been  examined,  but  there  are 
at  least  two  hundred  outcrops— not  necessarily  distinct  teefs.  From 
Moopenaad  to  Cherambadi,  a  distance  of  llj  miles  by  the  road,  twenty- 
three  outcrops  were  observed,  many  of  them  indicating  reefs  of  great 
thickneas  ;  from  Cherambadi  to  near  Naduksni  in  a  straight  line  south- 
easlerly,  twelve  miles,  there  are  at  least  eighteen  separate  veins  ;  and 
east  and  south-easterly  of  Devalla  the  recfa  are  from  5,  SJ,  7,  10,  10, 
and  23  chains  apart.  Between  Moopenaad  and  Cherambadi  the  rocks 
txt  in  places  arenaceous. 
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JHiirilmtiim  ijfOold. 

"  Gold  ii  almoBt  nnivetsallj  diatribnted  throughout  the  soils  and 
qllEtrtz  Teios  of  the  Wainad.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Bands  and  soils 
both  on  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  In  Soutb-East  Woinad,  on 
washing  a  fen  dishes  of  the  surface  soil  anywhere,  a  few  specks  of  very 
fine  gold  will  be  found  ;  in  the  ricinity  of  the  reefs  rather  heavy  gold 
is  often  got  by  sluicing ;  and  if  a.  soitkble  spot  be  selected  the  native 
miners  will  obtain,  even  by  their  methods,  sufficient  gold  to  remune- 
rate them  for  their  labour.  The  character  of  the  roclEs,  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  and  the  formatioa  of  the  country,  have  all  contributed  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  drifts  such  as  are  found  in  California  and 
Australia.  There  are  here  no  sullies  having  in  their  beds  shallow  de- 
posits with  a  well-deGned  auriferous  stratum,  no  '  deep  Uads '  covered 
and  protected  by  layers  of  volcanic  rock  ;  there  aie  only,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  district  now  under  consideration  'suriacing'  and  'quartz  mining.' 

"  On  the  Seeputlee  river  there  is  an  accumnlatiou  of  well-rounded 
boulders  of  quartz  and  gneissoid  rock  embedded  in  hard  clay  and  sandy 
soil  which  may  be  r^arded  almost  as  a  '  cement'  It  is  no  more  than 
t^e  old  bed  of  the  nver,  which  owing  to  the  '  cutting  back '  action  of 
the  water  has  lowered  its  level  and  left  this  drift  on  its  banks.  It  is 
probable  that,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  the  '  cement '  will  be  found  in 
patches  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  places  which  were  formerly  bends 
of  the  old  stream.  The  bed-rock  on  which  the  gravel,  clay,  and  boul. 
ders  lie  is  at  no  great  height  atwve  the  level  of  the  existing  water- 
coarse  ;  and  the  part  of  the  drift  which  has  been  worked  is  about  thirty 
feet  in  tbicknesa. 

"This  drift,  and  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  beds  of  the 
swamps,  may  be  said  to  represent  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Wainad. 
Some  of  these  are  probably  rich  in  gold,  but  it  is  only  under  favour- 
able conditions  that  tbey  could  remunerate  the  miner. 

"  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  and  costly,  and  in  many  cases 
almost  impracticable,  to  d^in  the  swamps  by  artificial  channels,  and 
the  enpenae  of  pamping  the  water  from  a  shaft  would  be  very  great. 
Still,  if  the  lowest  stratum  should  prove  to  be  highly  auriferous,  it 
night  be  found  remunerative  to  resort  even  to  pumping,  care  being 
taken  to  carry  oS  the  surface  water  from  the  swamps  by  constructing 
races.  Below  the  Wainad  plateau  and  bordering  on  the  tertiaries 
there  are  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  rather  deep  deposits  of  drift.  At 
Korambaut  the  water-worn  gravels  and  rounded  blocks  of  country  rock 
and  quarte  are  of  considerable  thickness.  Below  Eddacurra  the  bed- 
rock IS  covered  with  quite  recent  deposits  and  tertiary  strata  (laterite). 
It  is  not  known  whetner  the  stratnm  immediately  overlying  the  bed. 
rock  is  generally  auriferous ;  bat  wherever  the  latter  is  intersected  by 
quartz  veins,  moreorless  gold  will  be  found  in  the  disintegrated  rocks. 

Condunon. 
"Qoldhas  been  found  on  the  south  near  Eddacnrraand  on  the  north 
near  Nellacottah,  on  the  west  near  Yyteri,  and  on  the  east  as  lat  as 
BoHogbroke,  that  is  to  say,  over  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  The 
reeh  are  very  numerous,  and  they  are  more  than  of  the  average  thick- 
ness of  those  found  in  other  countries  ;  they  are  of  great  lon^tudinal 
extent,  some  being  traceable  by  their  outcrops  for  several  miles ;  thej 
are  strong  and  persistent  and  highly  auriferons  at  an  elevation  of  leu 
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than  500  feet  above  the  «ea,  and  the;  can  be  traced  thence  upwards  to 
a  beiglit  of  nearL;  8000  feet ;  near  them  gold  ee.n  be  waahed  oat  of 
almost  every  dish  of  earth  that  is  dne ;  the  proportion  of  gold  in  some 
of  the  soils  snd  reefs  in  the  neighbou^ood  of  Devalla  is  large;  and,  the 
country  presenting  the  greatest  facilities  for  prosecuting  mining  opera- 
at  the  smallest  cost,  it  icnst  he  apparent  to  all  who  have  given 


0  this  question  that  sooner  or  later  gold  n 
as  an  important  indnstrj  in  Southern  India.  The  retarda- 
tion of  this  event  will  be  caused,  not  by  the  meagrenesa  of  the  resonrcas 
— they  are  lai^e — bat  probably  by  the  mistaken  notion  that  wherever 
there  is  gold  all  the  care,  all  the  forethought  that  would  be  deemed 
requisite  in  other  pursuits  may  be  disregamed  in  conducting  mining 
operations. " 

Out  of  137  aamples  of  anriferons  quartz  asBayed,  tte  average 
yield  vas  2  oz.  13  dwte.  2  grs.  per  ton ;  or,  if  one  exceptional 
sample  which  yielded  204^  oz.  and  another  which  gave  25^  oz. 
be  left  but,  the  average  yield  was  102'8  dwte.  S2  gra.  per  ton. 
In  a  paper  read  bef(»«  iho  &iti£h  A^ociation  at  iU  1S81 
meeting,  Mr.  W.  King,  of  the  Survey,  said  the  Wainad  reefo 
would  not  yield  more  gold  than  seven  pennywe^ht  to  the  ton. 
While  he  was  hopefiil  of  the  moderate  paying  quality  of  the 
field,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  results  ohtained  so 
far  did  not  warrant  the  wild  expectations  which  bad  prevailed 
in  England  and  India,  nor  did  they  justify  the  enonnous  prices 
which  had  been  paid  there  for  land  and  "concessions."  The 
Wainad  reefs  are  developed  over  a  very  large  area  of  covintry, 
but  their  auriferousness  is  displayed  only  over  a  portion, 
mainly  in  the  south-east  of  the  district,  and  in  the  adjacent 
low  country  of  Malabar  in  a  general  east  and  west  belt.  Out- 
side this  belt  the  reefs  are  fewer,  and  only  locally  anriferous. 
The  leaders  or  offshoots  of  the  retcfe  are  numerously  developed, 
and,  with  the  "carlngs,"  are  rich  in  gold.  It  is  these  adjuncts, 
and  not  the  reefe  themselves,  which  were  so  extensively  worked 
by  the  andeiit  miners.  On  the  other  hand  the  ree&,  as  far 
as  is  known,  do  not  as  yet  show  any  continual  steadiness 
in  auriferousnese,  but  they  may  be  said  to  be  capriciously  per- 
meated with  the  precious  metal.  The  gold  of  the  reef  is  pale- 
coloured,  and  of  about  the  "  touch  "  of  standard  gold ;  that  of 
the  leaders  and  casings  is  yellow,  and  of  superior  quality.  In 
the  outcrop  of  the  quartz  of  Travankor  only  mere  traces  of  gold 
have  been  found,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  gold  workings  in 
that  district. 

§  8.  Teabsition  or  Sub-Mktamorphic. — This  second  of 

the  peninsular  formations,  in  ascending  series,  covers  a  great 

.   area,  and  has  very  great  thickness.     Of  its  two  subdivisions  the 

Lower  or  older  shows  a  dose  connection  with  tina  gnrasaic  strata 
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hj  partial  metamorphiBin,  conformable  Beqnence  or  granitic 
intruaioit,  from  vhich  the  Upper  is  free.  Tha  transiMoQ 
beds  were  deposited  before  the  last  great  distuibances  which 
affected  the  strata  of  the  pemusida.  Although  the  great 
mountain  syBtema  are  due  to  the  action  of  denudation,  except 
the  Aravali,  many  of  the  minor  ranges  and  of  the  smaller  rivei 
valleys  coincide  in  direction  with  the  foliation  of  the  gneiss  or 
the  stratification  of  the  oldra'  transition  rocks.  These,  indeed, 
are  probably  the  remnants  of  great  ranges  formed  before  the 
dawn  of  geological  history,  (1)  Of  the  Lower  anbdivision  the 
earhest  is  the  Bljawar  band,  so  named  from  the  Boondela 
State,  in  which  are  its  northern  outcrops.  This  principal  band  of 
transition  rocks  stretches  for  about  700  miles  in  a  wcst-sonth- 
west  to  east-north-east  direction,  obliquely  across  the  peninsula 
from  Bengal  to  the  Narbada  valley  in  Nimar.  lU  commonest 
bottom-rock  in  Boondelkhand  is  a  quartdte,  resting  horizontally 
or  with  a  sUght  dip  on  a  denuded  surface  of  the  gneiss ;  with 
these  are  intimately  associated  a  horns  tone-breccia  and  a  lime- 
Bt«ne.  As  in  the  case  of  the  gneissic  formation,  the  SMhong 
Transition  Series  in  Lower  Assam  are  more  allied  to  the  Peoin- 
Bular  than  to  the  Himalayan  beds.  The  Aravah  region  supplies 
the  largest  area  of  transition  rocks  in  India ;  but  it  has  still  to 
be  explored  in  detail.  In  the  south-we8t«m  quarter  of  that 
region  is  the  Cbampaner  basin  of  transition  rocks,  between  the 
gneissic  upland  and  alluvial  tracts  at  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of 
Karabay,  and  locally  named  from  the  old  town,  which  was  the 
Musalmaa  capital  of  Goojarat.  The  Aravall  proper,  in  Us 
central  area  north  of  Aboo,  is  a  transition  watershed  strongly 
metamorpbic.  The  "flexible  sandstone"  of  Kariana,  much 
quarried  for  quern  stones,  is  a  locally  decomposed  condition  of 
a  band  of  gneissoze  quartzite,  60  miles  west  of  Delhi  The 
Malant  beds,  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  Aiavali,  are  very 
ancient  eruptive  rocks  ranking  with  the  Lower  .Transition  Series. 
(2)  The  Upper  Transition  rocks  form  three  widely  separated 
basins.  That  of  Qwalior,  the  smallest,  is  named  from  the  city 
which  stands  upon  it,  surrounding  the  scarped  outlier  of  Vin- 
dhyan  sandstone  on  which  the  Fort  is  built.  Its  base  is  the  Far 
sandstone  or  semi-quartzite,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  calcareo- 
silicioua  bed,  the  peculiar  coralloid  forms  of  which  have  t>een 
thought  to  be  of  organic  origin.  Iron  ore  ia  largely  mixed  in 
the  Gwalior  formation,  as  thin  flakes  of  haematite  and  clay 
different  from  the  massive  concretionary  hiematite  of  the  Bya- 
wars.  The  Ouddapah  basin  is  in  these  four  groups — Kistna, 
Ifallamalai,  Cheyair,  and  Papagni — of  enormoos  thickness. 
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coveriDg  13,500Bqnareiiule8.  Ita  eastern  edge  forma  a  Begment 
of  the  Eastern  Ohate  known  locally  as  the  Yellakonda  ridge. 
The  two  Koladffl  basins,  Kaladgi  and  Bheema,  in  the  Southern 
Slaratha  country,  are  8  miles  apart  at  the  Kistna,  where  the 
gneiss  passes  between  them.  The  Vingorla  and  other  small 
islands  off  the  coast  consist  of  the  very  hard  rocks  belonging  to 
this  quartzite  series,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  great  area 
occnpied  by  the  Dekhan  trap. 

§  9.  ViNDHYAif. — This  term  was  first  applied  to  the  quartzite 
sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones  in  the  great  rock  basin  which 
stretches  east  and  west  for  600  miles  from  Sasseram  to  Neemach, 
and  north  and  south  for  300  miles  from  Agra  to  Eoshangabad. 
The  break  between  the  uppermost  Transition  beds  and  the 
Lower  Vindhyana  was  not  great ;  but  the  Upper  Vindhyans 
have  a  far  more  recent  aspect,  due  to  a  smaller  amount  of  dis- 
turbance and  of  alteration.  In  face  of  the  great  probability 
that  the  earliest  forms  of  organised  being  existed  long  before  the 
appearance  of  Bracbiopoda  and  Crustacea  in  the  Cambrian  for- 
mation, and  even  of  Poraminifera  in  the  Lanrentian,  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  YindLyaos  dating  from  a  time  when  the  world  was 
devoid  of  life  appears  small.  It  is  probable  that  marine  life 
existed  before  the  fresh  waters  and  the  land  were  inhabited,  and 
the  tropical  lands  and  fresh  waters  may  have  been  too  hot  for 
life  after  the  sea  teemed  with  living  beings.  But  mathemati- 
cians have  not  yet  decided  whether  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
axis  has  been  constant,  and  there  are  indications  that  a  low 
temperature  prevailed  in  the  Indian  area  at  rery  ancient  epochs. 
Meanwhile,  the  Vindhyans  must  be  considered  the  latest  azoic 
rocks  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  probable  that  India  was  then  a 
land  area,  or  part  of  a  land  area.  The  Salt  Eange  of  the  Par^ab 
may  mark  a  portion  of  the  limit  of  the  ancient  peninsular  land. 

(1)  The  Lower  Vindhyans  appear  earliest  in  the  Kamool 
formation  of  limestone,  with  subordinate  bands  of  sandstone 
and  shale,  in  the  four  groups  of  Khundair,  Paneum,  Jamal- 
madgu,  and  Banaganapati.  In  the  last,  a  sandstone,  diamonds 
are  worked  for  by  sinking  shallow  pits  for  15  feet  and  driving 
short  galleries  in  the  diamond  layer  close  to  the  bottom  bed. 
The  Bheema  series  is  limestone  mainly,  with  a  width  of  25 
miles  where  the  Bheema  river  crosses  the  ontorop  nearly  at 
its  middle.  The  basement  pebble  bed  at  Bachimali,  the  ex- 
treme east  point  of  the  southern  expansion  of  this  baain, 
resembles  the  diamond  layers  of  the  lower  Eistna  valley,  and 
seems  to  have  been  searched  for  diamonds.    The  diamond-wash- 
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from  alluvial  diggings ;  but  the  fkct  that  thej  occur  juBt  out- 
side and  below  the  great  Lower  Vindhyan  basin  has  BUggested 
the  conjecture  that  the  gems  axe  derived  from  those  rocks,  on 
the  ground  that  theae  are  the  equivaleute  of  the  diamond-beaxiug 
beds  of  Southern  India.  The  Lower  Yindhyana  are  Been  in 
their  original  boundary  in  the  8on  valley.  From  Sa&seram 
they  are  continuous  at  the  base  of  the  Kaimoor  scarp  for  24:0 
miles,  and  they  disappear  at  the  Son-Narhada  watershed,  wherfe 
the  Upper  Vindhyans  sweep  across  into  contact  vrith  the  sub- 
metamorphic  rocks.  The  Semzl  rocka  under  the  Eaimoor 
scarp  in  South-Eastem  Boondelkhand  are  the  same,  hut  are  moie 
irregular  due  to  this  being  the  ori^nal  edge  of  the  deposits. 

(2)  The  Upper  Vindhyan  formation  ranks  third  in  auperficaal 
extent  within  the  rock-area  of  the  peninsula,  occupying  in  a 
single  basin  a  lai^r  sur&ce  than  the  combined  areas  of  any 
other  formation  except  the  gneiss  and  the  Dekhan  trap.  The 
form  of  the  basin  is  pecuhar :  there  is  a  great  area,  250  miles 
long,  between  Chittorgarh  on  the  west  and  Sagar  on  the  east,  and 
225  miles  broad  from  Indargarh  on  the  north  to  Barwai  (or 
Mortaka)  on  the  south,  all  presumably  occupied  by  Upper  Vin- 
dhyans, although  a  very  large  part  of  it  is  covered  by  tie  trap  of 
the  Ualwa  plateau.  Erom  Sagai  a  long  arm,  with  a  maximum 
width  of  60  miles,  stretches  eastwards  for  340  miles  to  Sasseram 
in  Behar.  Another  broader  tract  extends  northwards  from 
Sagar,  and  passes  under  the  Gangetic  alluvium  between  Agra 
and  Qwalior.  The  gneissic  mass  of  Boondelkhand  lies  between 
these  prolongations.  The  exposed  surface  of  the  Upper  Vin- 
dhyan deposits  is  about  40,000  square  miles,  and  with  the  area 
beneath  the  trap  the  basin  would  occupy  about  65,000.  This 
upper  division  is  in  the  main  a  sandstone  formation,  with  dis- 
tinct bands  of  shales,  mostly  coarse  and  flaggy.  The  only 
limestone  is  a  subordinate  band  occurring  pretty  constantly 
throughout  the  area  in  the  Bhanrer  group,  but  the  lower  Rewah 
shales  (Fanna)  are  locally  calcareous. 

ITonTHEKK  India.  Madras. 
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§  10.  Du]ioni>-Beabino  Conqlombeatis. — It  ia  doubtful 
whether  a  diamond  has  yet  been  found  in  India  in  its  original 
matrix.  The  lowest  diamond-bearing  etratmn,  at  the  base  of 
the  Earnool  Beries,  ia  itself  a  detrital  conglomerate,  and  the 
diamonds  may,  like  the  other  ingredientB,  have  been  derived 
from  Bome  older  metamorphosed  rocks.  In  the  main  Vindbyan 
baain,  diamonds  are  known  to  occur  only  in  the  Upper  Vin- 
dhyans.  Here,  as  ereiywhere,  the  great  mtyoiity  of  the  diggings 
are  alluvial;  but  the  principal  vorkings,  upon  which  most 
labour  is  spent,  are  in  a  bed  at  the  very  base  of  the  Rewah 
sbalea.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  range  of  this  group,  it 
is  known  to  be  productive  only  within  a  small  area  of  the 
.Fanna  State,  on  the  borders  of  the  Boondelkhand  Gneiaa ;  and 
the  surfaceMliggings  are  confined  to  the  same  neighbourhood. 
The  search  for  diamonds  in  Panna  is  not,  however,  confined  to 
positions  in  which  the  gems  could  be  derived  from  any  existing 
outcrop  of  the  Rewah  shales.  There  aro  numerous  pita,  all 
apparently  surface-diggings,  in  the  gorges  and  on  the  slope  of 
the  Upper  Rewai  sandstone  south  of  Panna,  and  at  a  much 
bigger  elevarion  tban  ajiy  present  outcrop  of  the  bottom  eliales 
or  of  the  Lower  Vindbyans. 

Mr.  Griesbach,  of  the  Qeological  Survey  of  India,  has  recentiy 
puUiahed  some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  correlation  of  the 
Vindhytm  rocks  of  India  with  certain  series  occurring  in  South 
Africa,  to  one  of  which  the  sajidstones  of  the  Table  Mountain 
belong.  There  is  a  possibility  of  the  Cape  diamonds,  therefore, 
belonging  to  a  period  or  horizon  directly  comparable  with  that 
which  includes  the  Indian  diamonds.  A  comparison  of  the 
geology  of  Borneo  also  with  that  of  India  may  prove  productive 
of  interesting  results  in  this  reapect. 

Palaozoie  Rods, 

§  11.  GoNDWAiTA  System. — Organic  lemains  now  appear 
fbr  the  first  time  in  the  peninsuliw  The  coast  line  now  begins 
to  assume  its  present  form.  In  many  places  along  the  east 
coast,  from  near  Cuttak  to  Trichinopoli,  small  patches  of 
Upper  Qondwana  rocks  are  found,  in  several  cases  interstrati- 
fied  with  marine  beds,  but  yet  distinctly,  in  part,  shown  to  be 
either  of  fluviatile,  ddtaic,  or  littoral  origin,  from  the  coarseness 
of  the  materials  and  the  abundance  of  remains  of  land  plants. 
In  some  places,  too,  as  near  EUore,  these  Upper  Gondwana 
beda  of  east  coast  reat  upon  a  denuded  slope  p^Iy  of  gneiasio 
and  partly  of  Lower  Gondwana  rocks,  having  the  t^pearonce 
2  G  .  Coo^c 
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or  a  plane  of  marine  denndatioa.  Qondwana  beds  occur  near 
the  eact  coast  farther  still  to  the  north,  close  to  Cuttak,  but 
no  marine  beds  are  associated  ;  and  to  the  north  and  north-east 
no  marine  Jurassic  rocks  are  blown  to  exist.  The  mioine  older 
and  middle  mesoEoic,  and  probably  the  upper  paUeozoic  fonna- 
tions  of  other  countries,  are  represented  in  Uie  peninsula  of 
India  by  this  great  system  of  beds,  chiefly  composed  of  sand- 
stones and  shales,  which  appear,  with  the  exception  of  the  rocks 
just  noticed  along  the  east  coast,  to  have  been  deposited  by 
rivers.  Remains  of  »i.Tiimalii  are  very  rare  in  these  rocks,  and 
tiie  few  which  have  hitherto  been  found  belong  chiefly  to  the 
lower  vertebrate  classes  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes. 
Plant  remains  are  more  common,  and  evidence  t^  several 
successive  floras  has  been  detected.  The  subdivisions  of  this 
great  plant-bearing  series  have  been  described  under  a  number 
of  local  names,  of  which  the  oldest  and  best  known  are  Talcher, 
Damodar,  Mahadeva,  and  E^mahal,  but  the  Geological  Survey 
has  now  adopted  the  t«rm  Gondwana  for  the  whole  series. 
This  term  is  derived  from  the  old  name  for  the  countries 
south  of  the  Narbada  valley,  which  were  formeriy  Qond  king- 
doms, and  now  form  the  Jabalpoor,  Nagpoor,  and  Chattees- 
garh  divisions  of  the  Central  Province.  In  this  region  of 
Qondwana  the  most  complete  sequence  of  the  formations  con- 
stituting the  present  rock  system  is  to  be  found.  The  area 
occupied  by  the  beds  of  the  Gondwana  system,  although  veiy 
extensive,  is  maiuly  conflned  to  the  country  between  the 
Narbada  and  Son  to  the  north  and  the  Eistna  to  the  south ; 
and  a  very  lai^e  portion  of  this  region  to  the  westward  is 
occupied  by  newer  beds.  The  only  outliers  in  the  peninsnla 
beyond  the  limits  named  are  near  the  east  coast,  and  to  the 
westward  in  Eathiawar,  Each,  and  Jaisalmeer,  and  consist 
of  Upper  Gondwana  beds  tdoiie ;  but  Lower  Gondwanas  have 
been  traced  for  some  distance  along  the  base  of  the  Eastern 
Himalaya.  The  Gondwana  beds  are  distributed  in  large 
basins,  some  of  which  show  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 
the  existing  river  valleys. 

We  can  form  some  slight  conception  of  the  physical  geography 
of  India  in  the  Upper  Gondwana  period.  The  sea  then,  as 
now,  occupied  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  a  portion,  at  all  events, 
of  the  Arabian  Sea ;  and  large  rivers  traversed  the  land  then, 
as  now,  though  not  in  precisely'thc  same  courses.  The  general 
form  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  may  have  agreed 
more  nearly  with  the  present  contour  than  the  northern ;  for 
the  sea  occupied  the  Indian  desert  and  portions  of  the  Paqjab 
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and  Himalaya.  There  in  not  the  same  clue  to  the  form  of  the 
land  in  the  Lower  Gondwana  period ;  and  all  that  can  be  said 
with  certainty  is,  that  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  was 
a  terreatrial  area,  trayeraed  by  great  rivers.  To  the  norii-east 
the  occurrence  of  Damodar  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas, 
in  Sikkim  and  Bhootan,  may  intimate  an  exteueion  of  laud  in 
that  direction,  and  a  poeeible  connection  with  the  Chinese  area, 
in  which  plants  allied  to  those  of  the  Damodar  are  known  to 
have  been  Ibund. 

{1}  Of  the  Lower  Oondwanas  the  Talcher  group  almost 
always  forms  the  base,  named  from  the  Orissa  State  where  it 
was  first  clearly  distinguished.  It  conBists  of  fine  silty  shales 
and  soft  swidstone  of  lacustrine  or  river  valley  origin.  Rolled 
boulders  and  pebbles  occur,  believed  to  have  been  transported 
to  their  final  position  by  ground  ice,  as  in  the  similar  beds  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  breccias  of  the  highest  Permian  rocks 
which  are  of  the  same  age,  all  suggesting  the  probability  that 
the  globe  passed  through  a  period  of  low  temperature  at  the 
close  of  the  palffiozoic  epoch.  The  Talcher  fossUs  yet  found  are 
very  few.  Of  animal  remains  only  the  wing  of  a  neuiopterous 
insect  and  some  annelide  tracks  have  been  discovered,  whilst 
the  plant  remains  consist  of  three  ferns,  Gangamopteria  cyclop- 
teroides,  G.  aogustifolia,  and  a  fonn  of  Glossopteris,  represented 
by  a  single  fragment,  some  equieetaceous  etems,  and  a  plant, 
hitherto  not  distinctly  identified,  resembling  Noeggeiathia 
hialopL  The  only  evidence  of  vegetable  life  hitherto  found  has 
been  in  the  higher  beds  of  the  group,  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
absence  of  plants  in  the  lower  shales,  which  are  admirably 
suited  for  preserving  vegetable  impressions.  The  Karharbarl 
group  supplies  coal  superior  to  that  of  the  Talcher  and  Damo- 
dar series,  and  contains  fossils  like  theirs,  but  of  other  very 
remarkable  epeciee.  The  rocks  of  the  Karharbari  group  con- 
sist almost  solely  of  sandstones,  grits,  and  conglomerate,  with 
seams  of  coal.  Very  little  shale  occurs.  The  coal  of  Earhar- 
bari  is  rather  dull-coloured  and  tolerably  homogeneous  in 
struotiu^,  the  layers  of  very  hdght  jetty  coal,  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Damodar  seams  in  general,  being  few  and 
ill  marked.  So  far  as  mining  has  hitherto  proceeded,  the  coal- 
seams  appear  to  be  somewhat  variable  in  tiiickness,  but  to 
undergo  very  little  change  in  composition  throughout  the  small 
field  in  which  they  are  found.  The  whole  thickness  is  probably 
about  500  feet.  The  only  fossils  yet  found  in  this  group  consist 
of  plants,  EquisetoceEe,  Filices,  Cycadeaoex,  and  Coniferse,  which 
have  wdl-marked  relations  to  the  lower  Triassio  or  £unter 
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flora  of  Europe,  and,  in  one  case,  to  the  palaeozoic  coal  meaanrea 
of  New  South  Wales. 

The  Damodar  Series  is  of  the  highest  economical  import- 
ance, as  containing  a  quantity  of  valuable  minerals,  greater 
than  that  known  to  occur  in  all  the  other  rock  groups  of 
India  together.  Ita  middle  division  yields  an  oxide  of  iron 
01  luematite.  Named  irom  the  river  in  West  Bengal,  on 
the  banks  of  which  are  some  of  the  richest  coal-fieldg,  the 
Damodar  series  in  Bengal  conaists  of  three  subdivisions.  These 
are,  in  ascending  order — Barakar  beds.  Ironstone  shales,  and 
Raneega^j  beds.  The  first  and  lowest  is  also  found  in  the  Son, 
Mahanadi,  Narbada,  and  Godavari  valley  the  upper  sub- 
divisions being  represented  by  groups  differing  in  mineral 
character  from  the  Bengal  becte.  In  the  Satpoora  area  the 
Damodar  anbdivisions  are  known  as  the  Barakar,  Motoor,  and 
Bijori  groups ;  and  in  the  Godavari  valley,  above  the  Barakar 
group — there,  as  in  the  Satpoora  basin,  the  only  coal-bearing 
formation — a  single  member  of  the  upper  Damodar  beds  occurs, 
and  is  known  as  the  Kamthi  group.  A  similar  arrangement 
prevails  in  the  Mahanadi  and  Brahmin  i  are^  only  two  Damodar 
BubdivisionB  being  found,  which  appear  to  correspond  to  those 
of  the  Godavari  region.  All  consist  of  sandstones  and  shales 
with  more  or  less  ferruginous  bands,  and  some  contain  coaL 
Slight  unconformity  between  the  different  groups  has  been 
noticed  in  places,  and  the  Barakar  beds  are  frequently  uncon- 
formable to  the  Talchers.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  Damodar 
aeries  is  8400  feet  in  the  Baneeganj  field,  and  about  10,000 
feet  in  the  Satpoora  basin.  It  thua  conatitutea  the  moat  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Gondwana  system,  The  only  animal 
fossils  found  are  of  Crustacea,  the  Estheria  mangaliensis ;  and 
of  Vertebrata,  the  Labyrinthodont  amphibians,  Archegosaurus, 
and  Brachyops  laticeps  from  the  Bijori  beds  of  the  Satpoora 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  tiie  Damodar  fiora  is  the  abundance 
of  ferns  with  simple  undivided  fronds,  and  especiallf  of  the 
forms  with  veins  forming  a  network.  To  this  last  group 
belong  Glosaopteris,  Oangamopteris,  Sagenopteris,  and  Belem- 
nopteris,  comprising  altogether  thirteen  apecies  out  of  the 
twenty-two  ferns,  and  thirty  apecies  of  planta  altogether. 
When  to  these  thirteen  forms  are  added  the  three  species  of 
Tteniopteris  and  one  of  Palseovittaria,  having  simple  fronds  and 
parallel  venation,  the  ferns  with  undivided  leaves  will  be  found 
to  compose  more  than  half  the  known  flora.  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  the   genus  Glosaopteris  especially  ia  remarkable  for  the 
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abundance  of  indiridualB  aa  well  as  of  spedes,  bo  that  it  is  the 
cbaractemtic  fem-geuuB  of  the  formation.  The  aimple-Ieaved 
iems  are  certainly  more  abundant  in  meaozoic  than  in  palteozoic 
rocks  in  Europe,  but  still  they  never  prevail  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  Damodar  series.  The  only  plants,  besides 
ferns,  which  are  of  common  occurrence,  are  Eqoisetacete,  etema 
of  which,  supposed  to  belong  to  Phyllotheca  and  Scbizoneura, 
are  met  with  in  great  abundance,  whilst  Vert«bra[ia,  which  is 
probably  the  root  of  an  equisetaceous  plant,  is  as  conunon  and 
characteristic  as  Olossopteris.  Cycads  and  conifers  are  scarce. 
There  is  a  wide  divermty  between  the  composition  of  the 
Damodar  flora  and  that  found  in  any  European  formation.  In 
Australia,  however,  there  is  a  series  of  plant-bearing  beds  which 
appear  closely  to  resemble  those  of  India  in  two  pointe,  the 
paucity  of  marine  animal  remains  ttroughont  the  greater 
portion  of  the  series,  and  the  prevalence  in  particular  beds  of 
the  genus  Glossopteris,  associated,  as  in  India,  with  Yertebraria 
and  equisetaceouB  stems  closely  resembling  some  of  those  found 
in  the  Indian  coal-fields  and  referred  to  the  genus  Phyllotheca. 
Qangamopteris  is  also  met  with.  The  remarkable  point  is,  that 
some  of  the  commonest  plant  fossils  of  the  Indian  coal-fields, 
GloBBopteris,  Phyllotheca,  and  Vertebraria,  are  also  those  most 
abundantly  represented  in  Australia,  and  that  neither  Glossop- 
teris, Qangamopteris,  nor  Yertebraria  has  hitherto  been  found 
in  meaozoic  or  paleeozoic  European  rocks,  whilst  Phyllotheca  is 
rare,  being  known  in  Europe  only  ftom  the  oolites  of  Italy. 
Some  of  the  peculiar  genera  of  plant  foaeila  of  the  Indian  coal- 
fielda  have  also  been  found  in  China  on  the  one  hand  and  South 
Africa  on  the  other,  in  the  TJitenhage  formation  (Jurassic)  and 
Karoo  series  of  the  latter.  The  Pa&ohet  group  in  the 
Eaneegam'  field,  the  base  of  the  Panchet  hill,  is  distinguished 
from  the  typical  Damodars  by  the  presence  of  red  day  and  the 
abaence  of  carbonaceous  shales,  and,  as  a  rule,  by  the  sandstone 
being  much  more  micaceous.  It  is  of  the  same  triassic  age  aa 
the  Beaufort  beds  in  South  Africa. 

Maoioic  Rockt, 

(2)  The  Upper  Gondvana  groups  are  most  fully  represented 
in  me  Satpoora  baain.  The  Mahadeva  Series,  first  applied 
to  the  sandatone  of  the  Pachmari  hillii  in  the  Satpoora  which 
bear  that  name,  comprise  also  all  the  upper  beds  of  coarae  sand- 
stone, grit,  and  conglomerate  in  the  Satpoora  basin  above  the 
Damitdars  of  the  ut^pet  Denwa  Talley,  except  the  Jalmlpoois. 
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The  R^Jmahal  group  conaiata  of  a  Buccession  of  baaaitic  lava- 
flows  or  trapB  with  interBtmtificationa  of  shale  and  Bandstone  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  peninBuls,  in  outcrops  scattered  from, 
Outtak  to  Trichinopoli.  The  many  fossU  plants  of  this  group 
have  been  obtained  from  two  bands  of  fine^mned  whitish 
shales  separated  bj  a  lava-flow.  The  Eota-Malerl  group, 
near  the  junctiou  of  the  Waenganga  with  the  Godavari,  has 
yielded  many  fossil  fish  and  reptilian  bones ;  the  rocks  are  like 
those  of  the  Panchets  of  Bengal  The  JabaJpoor  group 
consists  of  days,  shales,  and  earth;  sandstones,  with  some  thin 
beds  of  jet-coaL  Kacli  supplies  the  highest  jurasaic  group, 
named  ITmia,  from  a  village  50  miles  north-west  of  Bhooj.  It 
contains  at  the  base  a  marine  fauna  with  several  species  of 
moUusca  common  to  the  Portland  zone  of  the  European  oolites. 
§  12.  Coal-Me ABUSES. — The  following  table  of  the  areas 
of  the  Indian  coal-measures,  and  associated  younger  rocks  which 
may  conceal  coal-measures,  was  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Hughes  of 
the  Survey  for  its  Records : — 


Oodavari  and  afSuents 
Sou        .        .        . 
Sirgooja  and  OriBsa,  etc 


11,000  Moare  miles. 
8,000 
4,500 


Narbada  and  afQuents 
Dttmodiir 
Eajmahsl  area 
UnBurveyed,  etc     . 

35,000 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  other  countriea  with  greater  areas  ore 
enumerated : — 

United  States  ....       600,000  square  miles. 

China 400,000  „ 

Australia 240,000         ,, 

India  comes  next,  or  fourth  on  the  list 


List  or  Separate  Ooal-Fielss. 
Bengal. 


1.  BtymahEj  Hills 

2.  Beerbhoom 

3.  Deogarh  . 

4.  Earuahbari 

5.  Baneeoahi 
0.  Jeriah      . 

7.  Bokaro    . 

8.  Itaingarh 

9.  Karanpoora,  N, 
10.  Karanpoora,  3. 


North  at  Damodar  Elver. 


rj,£,,t,7P-hy  Google 
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Bengal  (corUinutd). 


13.  Aurauga  . 

11.  Hatar 

Ifi.  Daltohoakj 

16.  Tattapani 

17.  S.  Bewah  and  Sohagpoor . 

18.  JhilmiUi. 
IS.  BiBmmpoor 
SO.  LnkanpooT 

21.  lUmpoor 

22.  Bairarh  and  Hingi: 

23.  0<M^ipooT  and  Korba 


West  of  Damodai  Valley. 


-  San  and  Mahonodi  Valleys. 


26.  HoHFAHl 

26.  Tawa 

27.  Penoh      . 

28.  Bandar    . 

29.  WAEBEAor 

30.  Eamaram 
81.  Singareui 

32.  Sikkim. 


33.  Hokoom 

34.  Jaipoor 
SB.  Naziaa 
89.  Jangi 
87.  Desai 

In  the  above  list,  localities,  aitimted  chiefly 


CeTUral  Frovimx. 


Valley  of  the  Brahmapootra. 


,  u  the  North-Weatem 
ProTince,  Assam,  and  Bnnna,  where  tertiary  <^oal  occurs,  but  not  iu 
Bofflcient  quantity  to  conatitnte  workable  coal-fields,  have  not  been 
included.  Of  the  thirty -seven  separata  coal-fields  only  five  are  at 
present  worked  with  regularity.  These  are  RaneegaiU,  Earharbari, 
and  Daltongauj,  in  Ben^,  and  Mohpani  and  Wardha  in  the  Central 
Province. 

The  coal  of  PeninHular  India  is  a  laminated  bitmninouB  iiiel, 
is  which  dull  and  bright  layere  alternate.  Much  of  it  does 
not  cake  freely ;  a  considerable  proportion  will  not  do  so  at 
all.  The  proportion  of  fixed  c&rbon  in  the  Raneegai^j  coal 
ifl  under  55  per  cent  j  in  the  Karharbari  field  it  is  10  per  cent 
higher.  The  total  coBBumption  of  coal  in  India  in  1879-80 
was  1,455,873  tons.  Of  this  587,634  was  imported,  469,699 
was  Baueegaig,  362,844  Karharbari,  25,078  Wardha,  and 
10,618  Mohpani    llie  price  of  Indian  co^  at  the  pit's  mouth 
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is  Bb.  2}  to  3  at  Bane^iaiu,  and  Bs.  10  st  Mohpani ;  to  this 
Bs.  2'5  per  ton  per  100  miles  must  be  added  for  the  coet  of 
carnage.  The  average  value  of  European  coal  at  the  Indian 
ports  is  Bs.  18-2,  or,  allowing  forexcWge,  XI :  lOa.  per  ton. 

$  13.  JuRAasiG  Masihk. — In  the  intermediate  belt  between 
the  Indian  Peninsula  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Beveral  European 
series  are  admirably  represented  in  the  Jnraseic  fbrmations,  of 
which  there  are  four  groups.  The  juiassica  of  Kach,  already 
noticed  in  association  with  some  of  the  Upper  Gondwanas, 
occopy  a  number  of  post-tertiary  islands  now  connected  by 
alluvial  flats.  The  largest,  130  miles  long  and  40  broad, 
forms  the  west  and  central  portion  of  Kach ;  to  the  north-east 
is  Wagher,  50  by  25  miles ;  fiirther  north  are  the  so-called 
islands  in  the  B&nn,  of  Pochham,  Kareer,  Bela,  and  Chorai. 
The  beds  are  in  four  groups.  The  lowest  ia  the  FaoKbam,  ttf 
light  gray  limestones  and  marls,  yellow  sandstones  and  lime- 
stones, corresponding  to  the  Bath  or  lower  oolite  of  the  Middle 
Jurassic.  The  Oharl  group,  named  &am  a  village  32  milee 
north-west  of  Bho<^,  represents  the  Kelloway  and  Oxford  middle 
oolites.  The  Katrol  group,  resting  on  the  upper  subdivision 
of  the  Chart  bede,  is  equivalent  to  the  Upper  Oxford  and 
Kimmeridge  of  the  Upper  Jurassic.  The  TJmla  group  con- 
tains at  the  base  a  marine  fauna,  with  several  spedes  of  mol- 
luscs common  to  the  Portland  zone  of  the  European  oolites,  and 
some  forme,  such  as  two  Trigonife,  characteristic  of  certain  very 
high  Jurassic  bede  in  South  Africa.  The  correspondence,  not 
only  with  the  European  jurasrac  rocks  as  a  whole,  but  with  the 
different  groups  into  which  they  are  divided,  ia  remarkable,  and 
greater  than  is  known  in  any  other  Indian  formations,  the  only 
other  series  of  Indian  rocks  of  which  the  fauna  has  been  sufS- 
ciently  examined  to  justify  the  comparison — the  cretaceous 
series  of  Southern  India — showing  much  less  close  agreement 
in  the  distribution  of  the  feuna,  and  eepecially  of  the  Cephalo- 
poda, with  the  correaponding  groups  in  Europe.  The  only 
remarkable  instance  in  which  the  Cephalopoda  of  the  Each 
jurassics  differ  from  their  representatives  in  the  Jurassic  locks 
of  Europe,  is  in  the  prevalence  in  the  Indian  area  of  the  macro- 
cephali  ammonites  (Stephanocerae)  at  a  bi^^er  horizon  than  in 
Europe.  The  Balmeer  and  Jtusalmeer  sandstones  complete 
this  formation. 

{  11.  CBBTAOEotJS  Masine. — Besides  Neocomian  beds  of 
ferruginous  oolitic  rock  seven  milee  south-east  of  Lakhpat  in 
North-Western  Each,  there  are  but  two  areas,  widely  separated 
from  each  other,  in  which  marine  cretaceous  locks  have  hitherto 
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been  described  as  occuning  in  the  Indian  Peninsula.  The  more 
important  of  these  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondidieri  and 
Trichinopoli  in  Soathem  India;  the  other  is  in  the  Narbadavallef 
between  Mandlesir  and  Broach.  •  (1)  The  South  India  series  is 
in  three  groups.  The  lowest,  TTtatoor,  named  Irom  a  village 
20  miles  north-north-east  of  Trichinopoli,  resembles  the  coral- 
reef  limestone  of  the  present  day,  and  correaponda  to  the  challc 
marl  and  upper  gieensand  of  England.  The  Triohinopoll,  or 
middle  group,  differs  from  that  in  the  occurrence  of  granit« 
pebbles ;  it  yields  the  shell -limestone  of  Garoodamangalam, 
which  is  well  known  aa  Trichinopoh  marble.  The  highest  or 
Arialoor  group,  named  from  a  town  34  miles  north-east  of 
Trichinopoli,  is  more  sandy  than  these  two,  and  is  the  richest 
in  foesila.  The  South  Indian  cretaceous  deposits  yield  a  grand 
total  of  nearly  800  species  of  animals ;  of  the  whole  Invertebrata 
16^  per  cent  consist  of  European  forms.  Similar  fossils  are 
not  found  elsewhere  in  India;  but  in  South  Africa  there  is 
again,  as  in  the  Gondwana  and  marine  Jurassic  beds,  a  singu- 
larly close  connection  with  the  rocks  of  Southern  India.  In 
some  marine  cretaceous  strata  of  Natal,  the  m^ority  of  the 
fossils  found  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Trichinopoh  forma- 
tions. As  the  fossils  are  chiefly  shallow-water  and  httoral 
forms,  it  appears  a  probable  conclusion,  that  a  line  of  coast 
extended  in  cretaceous  times  from  India  to  South  Africa. 
This  coast  may  have  been  the  south  shore  of  a  land  barrier 
separating  the  seas  of  Europe,  Arabia,  and  Western  India  fix>m 
those  in  which  the  deposits  of  the  Assam  hills,  Trichinopoli, 
and  Natal  were  accumulated.  There  was  thus  very  probably 
in  cretaceous  times  the  same  union  with  Africa,  as  already 
indicated,  in  the  later  paleeoEoic  and  older  mesozoic  period,  and 
the  same  coast-line  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Indian  Pen- 
insula as  in  the  jurasuc  epoch,  but  perh^is  extending  much 
iarther  to  the  north-eaat.  In  cretaceous  times,  as  in  earlier 
mesozoic  periods,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  deposits  having 
taken  place  in  the  Granges  valley;  and  the  absence  of  any 
mesozoic  beds  between  the  tertiariee  of  the  Sub-Himalaya  and 
the  andent  rocks  of  the  mountains  is  rather  opposed  to  any 
large  accumulation  of  strata,  either  subaerial  or  aqueous,  having 
been  formed,  in  the  intervening  epochs,  within  the  area  of  the 
Oangetic  plam. 

(2)  ITie  cretaceous  beds  of  the  Narhada  valley  named 

Baffh,  from  a  town  35  milea  west-south-west  of  Dhar,  were 

first  discovered  from  the  circimistance  that  blocks  of  their 

foaail  limestone  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  cB{dtaI  of 
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Kaodoo,  1 5  miles  off.  In  etnmge  contrast  with  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  known  fauna  of  the  Bagb  beds  and  that  of 
the  South  Indian  depc«its  is  the  Bimilarity  between  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  Narbada  vallej  and  those  found  in  two  locali- 
ties, Baa  Fartak  and  Has  Sharwen  on  the  Bonth-east  coast  of 
Arabia.  The  cretaceous  beds  of  the  Lower  Narbada  valley  are 
about  750  miles  distant  &om  those  of  Southern  India,  and  twice 
as  far  from  the  Arabian  localities.  The  marked  contrast  between 
the  fossil  &una  in  the  one  case  and  the  similarity  in  the  other 
tend  to  suggest  the  probability  that  a  land  banier  interposed 
in  middle  cretaceous  times  between  Southern  India  with  Assam 
and  Arakan  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Western  Ifaibada  region 
with  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  on  the  other.  We  hare  thus 
another  argnment  in  favour  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  being  the 
portion  of  an  ancient  land  area ;  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  marked  connection  between  the  faunas  of  the  South  Indian 
and  South  African  cretaceous  deposits  and  the  circumstance 
that  both  appear  to  be  of  littoral  ori^n,  it  is  probable  that  this 
land  area  extended  to  Africa. 

§  16.  Dbkhah  Trap. — Whilst  the  upper  cretaceous  beds 
were  being  deposited  on  the  sonth-eastem  coast  of  India,  the 
volcanic  outbursts  of  the  Dekhan  tn^  must  in  all  probability 
.  have  commenced.  These  rocks  form  one  of  the  grandest  masses 
of  bedded  traps  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  present  several 
very  interesting  problems.  The  Dekhan  traps  consist  of  a  great 
seriee  of  baaaltic  lava  flows,  for  the  moat  part  assuming  the 
form  of  baaalt;  all  either  nearly  horizontal,  or  presenting  the 
appearance  of  having  been  so  originally.  They  possess  a  ver- 
ti(kl  thickness  of  between  1000  and  5000  feet  in  some  of  the 
Sahyadri  scarps,  and  probably  where  thickest  amount  to  6000 
feet  at  least  They  cover  an  area  roughly  estimated  at  200,000 
square  miles,  and  in  all  probability  originally  very  much  greater. 
These  basalts  thin  out  towards  liie  extremity  of  the  area,  but 
they  are  traced  from  Slod  to  Chutia  Nagpoor,  and  from  Belgaum 
to  north  of  Ooona,  or  throughout  16  d^eea  of  lon^tnde  and 
9^  of  latitude.  The  railway  fkim  Bombay  to  Nagpoor,  519 
nulea  long,  never  leaves  the  volcanic  rocks  until  it  is  close  to 
the  Nagpoor  station,  and  the  traps  extend  without  a  break  from 
the  aea  coast  at  Bombay  to  Amarkantak  at  the  head  of  the 
Narbada,  and  from  near  Belgaum  to  north  of  Goona.  Outliera 
are  found  east  of  Amarkantak  as  far  as  Jumera  Fat  in  Sirgooja 
(longitude  64°  east),  and  to  the  south-east  a  small  outcrop 
occurs  close  to  Rfyamahendri,  whilst  to  the  westward  the  series 
is  well  developed  in  Eathiawar  and  Each,  and  it  has  even  been 
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found  represented,  thongh  b^  two  very  thin  bands,  west  of  Eotri 
in  Sind. 

ThiB  Beriee  gives  a  character  to  the  scenery  and  vegetation  of 
Western  and  Central  India.  Great  undulating  plains,  divided 
troai  each  other  by  flat- topped  ranges  of  hills,  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country;  and  the  hiU-aidea  are  marked 
by  conspicuous  terraces,  which  may  often  be  traced  for  great 
distances,  and  are  due  to  the  outcrop  of  the  harder  basaltic 
strata,  or  of  those  beds  which  resist  best  the  disintegrating 
influences  of  exposure.  In  some  parts  of  the  area  great  scarps 
are  found,  some  of  those  in  the  Sahyadri  range  being  1000  feet 
in  height,  all  conspicuously  banded  with  horizontal  terraces. 
FVom  the  prevalence  of  long  grass,  the  paucity  of  large  trees, 
and  the  deciduous  nature  of  all  bushes  and  trees  except  near  the 
sea,  tbe  whole  uncultivated  country  presents  during  the  cold 
season,  from  November  till  March,  a  imiform  straw-coloured 
surface,  with  but  few  spots  of  green  to  break  the  monotony ; 
whilst  from  March,  when  the  grass  is  burnt,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains  in  June,  the  black  soil,  black  rocks, 
and  blackened  tree  stems  present  a  most  remarkable  aspect  of 
desolation.  During  the  rainy  season,  however,  the  country  is 
covered  with  verdure,  and  in  many  parts  it  is  very  beautiful, 
the  contrast  afl'orded  by  the  black  rocks  only  serving  to  bring 
in4«  relief  the  bright  green  tints  of  the  foliage.  The  prevailing 
rock  is  some  fonn  of  dolerite  or  basalt.  Almost  throughout 
their  range,  the  Dekhan  traps  may  be  recognised  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  amygdaloidal  basalts  with  green  earth,  or  of  the 
porphyry  with  crystals  of  glassy  felspar.  Of  the  secondary 
minerals  found  in  the  trap,  apophyllite  is  the  finest.  Its  colour 
is  usually  white,  more  rarely  pink  or  green  ;  some  erysttds  are 
perfectly  transparent,  and  one  of  the  most,  magnificent  associa- 
tions of  minerals  to  be  found  anywhere  is  seen  when,  as  occa- 
sionally happens,  perfectly  clear  vitreous  crystals  of  apophyllite, 
of  lai^  size,  are  inserted  on  a  mass  of  orange  stilbite.  Some 
apophyllite  crystals  are  as  much  as  three  and  four  inchea 
across. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the  Dekhan  traps  is 
their  persistent  flatness  or  near  approach  to  horizontality  through- 
out the  greater  portion  of  their  area.  The  separate  lava  flows 
do  not  exceed  15  feet  in  thickness.  Sedimentary  bands,  fre- 
quently fossiliferous,  have  been  found  in  several  places  inter- 
stratified  with  the  lava  flows,  and  have  become  widely  known 
and  described  as  intertrappean  beds.  At  the  base  of  the  whole 
series  also  there  is  found,  in  many  places,  a  small  gmip  of 
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limestones,  sajidstoDes,  and  clftys,  known  as  the  Lameta 
group,  from  ita  occurrence  at  I^meta  Ghat,  on  the  Narbada, 
near  Jabalpoor.  The  priocipal  fossils  which  hare  been  fbnnd 
io  it  consist  of  some  bones  of  a  large  dinosaurian  reptile, 
TitanosauruB  Indicus,  allied  to  PeloFoaaurus  of  the  Wealden 
and  GeMosaurus  of  the  Bath  oolite.  The  next  group  of  inter- 
trappean  beds  of  Naspoor  and  the  Narbada  "Valley  com- 
prises freshwater  beds  containing  an  abundance  of  freshwater 
aod  terrestrial  animals.  The  BajanLabendrl  marine  beds 
associated  with  trap,  210  milee  distant  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  great  Dekhan  area  north-west  of  Sironcba,  are  both  infra- 
trappean  and  intertrappean.  The  Bombay  and  Salsette  upper 
intertrappean  beds  have  an  inclination  of  from  5°  to  10°  to  the 
westward,  from  Kaljan  and  Thana,  whilst  farther  east  from 
Eal^an  to  the  Sahyadii  range  the  traps  are  horizontal  From 
1200  to  1500  feet  of  rock  are  exposed  in  Bombay  Island,  so 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  lowest  beds  seen  on  the  island  are 
higher  in  the  series  than  the  highest  flows  seen  on  the  Sahyadri 
mountains  to  the  eastward,  even  although  some  of  the  higher 
portions  of  the  range  are  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most 
important  bed  is  that  which  underlies  the  basalt  of  Malabar 
Hill  and  Worlee  Hill,  forming  the  broken  ridge  along  the 
western  or  sea  face  of  the  island ;  consequently  this  stratum  is 
immediately  beneath  the  highest  lava  flow  known  to  occur 
anywhere  throughout  the  trap  area.  Its  fossils  represent  the 
life  of  a  shallow  maieh.  The  frogs  occur  in  large  niunbeis, 
and  their  bodies  have  evideatly  been  deposited  near  the  spot 
where  they  died,  as  the  whole  skeleton  is  found  perfect;  in  some 
cases,  the  skeleton  has  been  dragged  along  the  surface  of  the 
shale  in  which  it  is  embedded,  probably  by  wind.  The  tortoise 
is  a  marsh  or  river  form,  the  nearest  living  ally  being  a  genus 
found  in  fresh  water  in  South  America. 

As  to  their  origin,  the  evidence  clearly  shows  that  the  traps 
were  in  a  great  part  of  eubaerial  formation,  bat  their  horizon- 
tality  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explained,  because  no  such 
process  is  now  going  on.  Nor  have  all  the  sources  of  the  great 
Tolcanic  series  of  Western  India  been  ever  approximately  deter- 
mined. It  is  probable  that  the  traps  flowed  irom  vents  with- 
out the  formation  of  volcanic  cones,  as  no  traces  of  the  inclined 
beds  of  such  cones  have  been  found ;  and  the  distinction  may 
have  been  due  to  the  greater  fluidity  and  larger  mass  of  ^ected 
lava,  and  to  its  consequently  increased  power  of  transporting  all 
the  materials  brought  to  the  surface  by  igneous  agency  to  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  point  of  emission. 
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Mr.  W,  T.  Blanfoid  thus  recapitulates  the  whole  evidence : — 
"We  find  that  B  great  srea  of  the  Indinn  PenineuU,  in  times  inbee- 
quent  to  middle  cretaceous,  formed  part  of  a  land  surface,  very  oneren 
and  broken  iu  puts,  bnt  apparentl;  cMefly  composed  to  the  eastward 
of  eitenslTe  pfaiuB,  which,  b;  some  alight  changes  of  level  preceding 
the  rolcanic  period,  were  couToited  iato  lakea.  There  is  much  prob- 
ability that  springs  charged  irith  sUica  were  common  either  a'  "  ' 
■    -    '     -■■-  ".er.    TheU'--'--'  ^.- ^--  .    -     ■ 


rh  or  shortly  after.    The  lakes  had  apparently  been  drained,  and 
deposits,  which  had  accumulated  iu  them,  had  locally  bee        '  '    ' 

to  denudation  before  the  first  outbursts  of  lava  took  plai    ,   

occurred  at  considerable  intervals,  small  and  very  shallow  lakes  o 
marshes  being  fonned  in  the  meantime  by  the  int«miptionB  to  the 
drainage  produced  by  lava  flows,  or  by  changes  of  level  accompanying 
the  volcanic  eruptions.  In  Qiese  lakes  a  rich  fauna  of  fish,  molluaca, 
entomostracoua  cmstacea  and  water  plants  existed,  whilst  a  varied  and 
probably  a  rich  vegetation  occupied  the  sunounding  country.  There 
IS  evidenCB  of  the  existence  of  insects  and  of  reptiles  (whether  terrestrial 
or  aquatic  has  Dot  been  determined),  but  hitherto  no  remains  of  mam- 
mals or  birds  have  been  found — a  circumstance  which  by  no  msane 
proves  that  they  did  not  eiirt.  Fresh  flows  of  lava  filled  up  the  Erst 
lakes,  and  covered  over  the  sedimentary  deposits  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  waters  ;  hut  these  very  Bows,  by  damming  up  other  lines 
of  drainage,  produced  fresh  lakes,  so  that  several  alternations  of  lava 
and  sedimentary  beds  were  produced  in  places.  Gradually  the  lakes 
seem  to  have  disappeared  ;  whether  the  lava  Sows  succeeded  each  other 
so  rapidly  that  there  was  no  time  for  the  accumulation  of  sediment  in 
the  interval,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  the  surface  had  been 
converted  into  a  uniform  plain  of  basalt  by  the  enormous  lava  streams 
which  had  been  poured  out,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  hot  no  further  traces 
of  life  have  hitherto  been  found  until  towards  the  close  of  the  volcanic 
epoch.  It  is  potisible  that  at  the  end,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
period,  the  intervals  between  eruptions  became  longer,  and  the  animal 
and  vegetable  life  which  may  have  been  seriously  diminished,  or  alto- 
gether driven  out  of  the  country,  during  the  role  of  igneous  conditionB, 
resumed  its  old  position,  but  a  great  chanee  had  taken  place  in  the 
long  interval,  the  old  lacustrine  launa  had  died  out,  and  tbe  animals 
and  plants  which  now  appeared  in  the  country  seem  to  have  differed 
from  those  which  had  formerly  occupied  it.  Lastly,  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  area,  parts  of  the  volcanic  country  were  depressed  beneath 
the  sea,  and  marine  tertiary  deposits  began  to  be  formed  ftom  the 
detritus  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  and  then-  products.  A  great  tract  of 
the  volcanic  region,  however,  appears  to  have  remained  almost  undis- 
turbed to  the  present  day,  affected  by  subaerial  erosion  alone,  and 
although  probably  for  a  time  at  a  lower  elevation  than  at  present, 
depressed  beneath  the  sea-level-" 

GwnozaU  Rock*. 
§  16.  Tkrtiaet  and  Latekitb. — The  close  of  the  Tolcanic 
oatbuTBts  lefl  all  the  surface  of  Weetem  India  a  huge  plain  of 
basaltic  rock,  which  later  denudation  has  carved  into  the  hiUs 
and  valleys  of  the  peninsula.  The  only  fonnation  superposed 
upon  the  basalt  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  area,,  with 
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the  exception  of  gravels  and  clays  of  late  tertiat;  or  mb-receot 
date,  u  the  high-level  laterite,  or  iron  day,  a  feiruginouB  uid 
argillsceouB  rock,  from  30  or  40  to  200  feet  thick,  capping  the 
Bummit  of  many  of  the  highest  trap  plateaux,  and  also  occurring 
on  other  rocks,  b^ond  the  limits  <rf  the  trap  area,  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  show  that  the  caps  now  remaining  are  merely  iso- 
lated fiagments  of  a  bed  once  far  more  exteuBive.  This  bed 
probably  covered  a  large  portion  of  the  trap  area  and  the  neigh- 
bouring regions,  and  perhaps  extended  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  Peninsular  India.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  nununn- 
litic  beds  of  GroojaraC,  Kach,  Sind,  and  the  Salt  fiauge  of  the 
Paigab,  and  in  the  Subathoo  beds  of  the  Sub-Himalaya,  all  of 
middle  eocene  age,  there  are  found  one  or  more  beds  of  feim- . 
ginouB  rocks  absolutely  uudistinguishable  from  laterite,  and 
probably,  from  their  vide  extent,  of  contemporaneous  origin. 
In  many  places  the  laterite  bed  passes  into  the  uppermost  traps, 
aad  hence  it  has  been  very  naturally  inferred  that  laterite  is 
merely  an  altered  form  of  the  basaltic  rock  itself.  But  it  appetuv 
most  probable  that  decomposed  basalt,  vhen  iron  peroxide  is 
added,  forms  laterite,  and  that  consequently  passage  from  the 
one  into  the  other  is  natural ;  but  that  the  high-level  laterite 
bed  is  really  throughout  of  detrital  origin,  as  it  is  proved  to  be 
in  places  by  containing  pebbles  and  sand.  It  probably  oonsista 
of  altered  volcanic  detritus,  perhaps  of  scorira  and  lapilli ;  the 
excess  of  iron  being  either  due  to  ^e  fermginons  nature  of  the 
volcanic  outbursts,  or  to  a  process  of  washing  by  which  the 
lighter,  less  ferruginous  matters  were  carried  &rther  away  irom 
the  original  source  of  the  materials,  and  formed  deposits  less 
easily  consolidated,  and,  in  consequence,  more  easily  destroyed  by 
denuding  agencies.  Other  laterite  formations,  deposited  after 
much  denudation  of  the  traps  had  taken  place,  and  found  at 
low  levels  in  various  parts  of  India,  may  have  beeu  derived,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  from  materials  provided  by  the  denudation 
of  the  high-level  form. 

There  are  five  tertiary  regions  of  India,  all  small  and  on 
the  outskirtB  of  the  peninsular  area.  All  in  which  marine  fossils 
have  been  detected  are  either  along  the  west  coast  or  on  the 
border  of  the  Indus  valley.  It  is  probable  that  the  penin- 
sular area  was  land  during  tertiary,  as  it  was  for  the  most  part 
durii^  meeoEoio  and  probably  in  paleozoic  times.  The  tertiary 
outcrops  on  the  margin  of  Peninsular  India  may  be  thus  classed  : 
— (1)  East  coast  of  the  peninsula  (Ouddalore  sandstones);  ^2^ 
West  coast  of  the  peninsula,  Travankor  (and  Ratnagiri  1) ;  (3) 
Qotgarat  (Surat,  Broach,   Perim  Island  off  Eathiawar);  (4) 
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Kach  ;  (5)  JaiBalmeer.  Only  three  of  these — the  Cuddalore 
sandetones,  the  tertiary  beds  of  Ooqjarat,  and  those  of  Kach — 
are  BufSciently  developed  or  sufficiently  known  to  be  of  import- 
ance. Mr.  Elanford  thinks  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that 
during  part  of  the  early  tertiary  period  India  was  united  to 
Africa,  and  the  union  may  hare  been  continuoua  from  the 
cretaceous  period  to  miocene  times.  The  course  of  the  old 
continent  may  perhaps  be  traced  by  the  Maldive  and  Chagos 
archipelagoes,  and  by  the  banks  between  the  Mascarenhas  Idande 
and  the  Seychelles.  That  portions  of  the  old  land  remained, 
broken  up  into  islands,  long  after  the  cotmection  had  been 
severed,  ia  probable  from  some  peculiarities  amongst  the  birds 
of  the  Seychelles  and  Mascarenhas  islands ;  thus  the  genus  Hypii- 
petes,  a  charact«risticaUy'  Oriental  form,  ia  represented  in  Mada- 
gascar, Bourbon,  Mauridus,  and  the  Seychelles;  and  Copaychus, 
an  equally  typical  Eastern  genus,  occurs  also  in  Madagascar  and 
the  SeycheUes.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  birds  should  fly, 
or  be  blown,  from  island  to  island  long  after  the  distance  was 
too  great  to  be  traversed  by  mammals.  The  circumstance  that 
the  mammalian  fauna  of  the  Oriental  region  shows  less  affinity 
with  Madagascar  than  with  that  of  the  African  continent,  is 
perhaps  due  to  Madagascar  having  been  separated  before  the 
submergence  of  the  land  connecting  Africa  and  India. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  with  Ceylon 
may  have  been  united  to  the  Malay  countries  in  tertiary  times, 
perhaps  later  than  with  Africa.  This,  however,  is  not  clear  : 
despite  some  remarkable  points  of  affinity  to  the  Malay  fauna, 
there  aro  very  remarkable  differences ;  and  when  representative 
forms  are  found  in  Southern  India  or  Ceylon  and  in  the  Malay 
countries,  such  forms  are  frequently,  perhaps  most  frequently, 
generically  distinct.  One  of  the  most  singular  cases  of  generic 
alliaQce  is  the  occurrence  of  a  sjieciee  of  Draco,  a  Malay  genus 
of  lizard,  in  Malabar ;  but  this  is  exceptional.  Most  of  the 
genera  of  Ceylonese  and  South  Indian  lizards  and  snakes  are 
peculiar ;  and  one  family  of  snakes  is  confined  to  the  sub-region, 
and  to  some  hill-top«  in  Southern  India.  So  far  as  the  sea 
bottom  between  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  archipelago  is  known, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  former  continuity  of  land  in  this 
direction ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  fauna  may  have  another 
explanation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GIOLOOY  O?  THX  IHDO-OAIfOETIO  PLAIN. 

1 1.  Foflt-TtTtiuy  and  K«eeiit  Fonnatioiu.  j  2.  Ana  of  Indo-Qangetic 
AUnTiam.  1 8.  Particalu  Eiudi  of  it)  Surface.  §  4.  Bum  of 
Kach.  I  S.  Coaat  AlluTiimi.  g  6.  Soila  ind  Agriculture.  §  7. 
DcMrt  Truta.  g  S.  BelatioD  of  tlie  Indo-Glangetic  Deprestion  to 
thg  EleTation  of  the  HinulaTa. 

$  1.  Poai-TKBTiAST  AND  RscEiTT  FoBHATioHS. — The  poet- 
pliocene  or  quateniBry  and  recent  formations  of  India  occupy 
one-fourth  of  its  whole  area,  but  their  geological  importance  ia 
small,  and  that  centres  in  the  wide  plains  of  the  Indus,  Ganges, 
and  Brahmapootra,  from  the  outer  margin  of  which  the  EUmalaya 
ranges  rise.  In  Europe  the  fflaolal  epooh  marks  the  post- 
tertiary  from  the  tertiaiy  formationa,  but  in  India  there  ia  no 
evidence  of  a  cold  period,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  general  refrigeration  which  would  produce  an  Arctic  climate 
in  Central  Europe  would  not  diminish  the  temperature  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula  below  that  of  the  temperate  sone.  There  is 
no  such  proof  of  the  former  existence  of  glaciers  on  ttie  hills  of 
Southern  India  as  those  of  the  Himal^a.  But  the  ibasils  and  the 
present  higher  elevation  of  the  southern  hills  show  that  a  lower 
temperature  existed  at  a  comparatively  recent  geological  period. 
Himalayan  plants  and  animals  occur  in  the  higher  ranges  of 
Southern  India,  due  to  the  retreat  of  these  species  to  the  eqimtor, 
and  then  to  higher  altitudes  as  the  temperature  increased. 

All  known  post-tertiary  deposits,  except  near  the  sea  cosat, 
are  of  freshwater  origin,  including  the  unconsolidated  and  un- 
disturbed deposits  of  the  river  valleys.  In  the  older  valley 
deposits,  as  in  the  post-pliocene  tocka  of  Europe,  bones  of  extinct 
mammals  are  found  together  with  recent  forms  of  freshwater 
and  terrestrial  mollusca,  whilst  the  newer  gravels,  sand,  and 
clay  contiun  only  the  remtuns  of  mammalian  species  identical 
with  those  now  inhabiting  the  country.     The  works  t^  man 
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have  now  been  found  in  two  iuBtances  in  Indian  poet-pliocene 
beds,  but  no  liumaii  remains  have  hitherki  been  detected  in 
older  formations.  In  Burma,  however,  tertiai?  mammals  are 
found  in  the  beds  of  the  river  valleys.  Ab  to  level,  whikt 
throughout  the  rock  &rea  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  there  are 
uumeroua  proofs  of  an  elevation  of  land  during  late  geological 
epochs,  the  evidence  of  depression  is  equally  marked  in  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  and  probably  in  that  of  the  Indus.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  great  belt  of  Toloanoes  which  extends 
throughout  the  Ualay  lalanda,  Java,  Sumatra,  et«,,  terminates 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  a  considerable 
distance  trom  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Femusula,  at  Narkoodam. 
Iionctr  L&te,  40  miles  east  by  north  of  Jalna,  must  be  due  to 
volcanic  explosion,  but  it  is  isolated,  is  unaccompanied  by  the 
eruption  of  melted  rock,  and  is  long  posterior  to  the  epoch  of  the 
BekhEm  trap.  It  is  a  nearly  circular  hollow,  a  mile  in  diameter, 
and  from  300  to  400  feet  deep,  containing  shallow  salt  water, 
without  an  outlet.  The  only  mammaliferous  oave  deposit  yet 
found  in  the  peninsula  ia  at  Billa  Soorgam,  north  of  Banaganft- 
pali,  in  the  Eamool  district.  KaiikaT  ("gravel"),  org^ootin, 
the  concretionary  carbonate  of  lime  in  irregular  nodules,  occms 
in  river-beds  and  alluvial  depoatte,  and  is  valued  as  a  flux  for 
iron-emelting  as  well  as  for  building  purposes. 

§  2.  Abxa.  of  Ibdo-Ganqetic  AiiFviuM. — The  richest  and 
most  populous  part  of  India  is  the  alluvial  plun  of  the  Ganges, 
Indus,  and  Brahmapootra  rivers  which,  varying  in  width  from 
90  to  300  miles,  covers  360,000  square  miles,  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  Provinces  of  Assam,  Bengal,  North-Western 
and  Oudh,  Pa^jab  and  Sind.  Its  highest  level  is  924  feet, 
on  the  ri»d  from  Sabaranpoor  to  Lodiana,  which  is  the  lowest 
part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Indus  and  the  Gauges.  The 
prevailing  formation  is  some  form  of  clay,  more  or  less  sandy. 
The  older  deposits  generally  contain  kankar.  In  the  Indus  valley 
the  alluvial  deposits  are  much  more  sandy  than  in  the  Ganges 
valley,  and  the  surfttce  of  the  ground  is  paler  in  colour,  except 
where  marshy,  conditions  prevail.  The  deposits  of  the  Brahma- 
pootra valley  in  Assam  are  also  sandy.  In  both  these  valleys 
nearly  the  whole  area  is  occupied  by  the  newer  alluvial  deposits, 
wbUst  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ganges  plain,  except  towards 
the  delta,  is  composed  of  an  older  alluvial  fonnation.  Of 
the  whole  thickness  attained  by  the  alluvial  depouts  of  the 
great  Indian  rivers,  not  the  faintest  idea  can  be  formed.  It 
must  be  very  great,  or  rock  would  be  more  exposed.  The 
only  information  is  derived  from  three  borings:  cm,  181 
2  H  ■  r„3t,7=^-,nGt.>t)^le 
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feet  deep,  at  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  within  the  delta  and  close 
to  a  tidal  river  ■  the  second  at  Amballa,  701  feet  deep,  at  nearly 
the  highest  level  of  the  plain  away  from  the  slope  of  detrituB 
along  the  margin ;  the  third,  carried  to  464  feet  at  Saleal-kA- 
tcot  on  the  right  (west)  bant  of  the  Indus,  about  21  miles  east 
by  north  of  K^'anpoor  and  about  400  feet  above  Bea-level.  All 
these  boreholes  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water. 

$  3.  The  Pasticulak  Eindb  op  Surpacb  ot  the  Indo- 
Qahgetic  t>LAiN  are  described  b;  Hindee  terms.  Bkubar  is 
the  gravel  slope  along  the  Himalaya  base,  which  is  insignificant 
compared  with  the  depoaite  in  the  dry  regions  of  Central  Asia, 
nowhere  in  India  exceeding  1000  feet.  Tarai  (Morang  in  Nepal) 
is  the  marehy  forest  at  the  base  of  the  slope  in  which  the  water 
of  Himalayan  rivers  reappears  after  it  has  percolated  through 
the  grareL  Bhan^ar  is  the  high  land,  the  flat  of  older  aUuviom, 
eepeclallyin  theNorth-Weatem  Province,  and  JTAorfar  ("strath") 
is  the  low  land,  annually  flooded,  which  constitutes  the  plain 
itself.  B/iaor  is  the  raiaed  bank  of  rivers  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces, caused  by  blown  sand.  Jieh  or  Kalar  is  the  salt  efSor- 
escence,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  due  to 
a  want  of  water  circulation  in  the  subeoil,  throughout  many 
generations,  in  the  drier  tracts  of  Upper  India,  and  which  is 
increased  by  canals  not  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface,  so  that  the  land  becomee  Ootar  or  "  barren,"  althoi^h 
sweet  water  ia  obtainable  at  from  60  to  SO  feet  down.  In  no 
part  of  the  great  plain  have  more  important  changes  taken 
place  since  the  dawn  of  history  than  ia  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  watershed  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges.  The  traditions 
of  the  Hindoos  point  to  a  time  when  a  great  and  sacred  river, 
the  Saraa'watl,  ran  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  present  Paqjab, 
between  the  Satlej  and  the  Jumna.  The  modem  Sareooti  or 
Saraswati  is  an  unimportant  stream,  fed  by  small  tributaries 
from  the  outer  Himalayan  ranges,  deriving  none  of  its  water 
from  snows,  becoming  nearly  dry  in  the  hot  season,  and  losing 
iteelf  in  the  I^jpootana  desert.  It  seems  to  have  formerly 
formed  the  Satlq,  which  pursued  an  independent  course  to  the 
sea,  under  such  names  as  Hakra,  Sotra,  and  Wahind,  by  (1) 
the  line  of  what  is  still  the  Eastern  Ntoa  in^Sind ;  (2)  the  deaert 
south-east  of  Bahawalpoor,  where  there  are  numerous  remains 
of  an  earlier  civilisation.  Mr.  James  Fergusson's  theory  ia 
accepted  by  Mr.  Blanford  as  correct,  that  the  Saraswati  raised 
its  diannel  while  the  Jumna  has  cut  down  its  Hadar,  whence 
the  water — doubtless  demolished  by  the  destruction  of  forests 
— which  supplied  the  former  river  now  runs  into  the  latter. 
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§  4.  Thb  Rass  of  Each  ib  an  old  maFine  gulf,  now  silted 
up,  stretching  for  200  miles  irom  east  to  west,  and  100  from 
north  to  aouth.  The  Nal,  the  brackish  alluvial  tract  which 
divides  Ahmedabad  from  Kathiawar,  connecte  the  Banu  with 
the  head  of  the  Gnlf  of  Kamb&y.  The  great  earthquake  of 
1819  caused  the  depression  of  an  area  of  2000  square  miles 
Effound  the  fort  of  Sindri  in  the  western  part,  and  the  elevation 
of  a  ttaet  said  to  be  60  milea  in  length  and  in  places  16  miles 
across.  This  has  now  been  agmn  silted  up.  A  depression  of 
not  more  than  50  feet  would  now  convert  Eathiawar  into  an 
island.  Kach  is  now  an  island  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 
when  the  sea,  raised  hj  the  wind,  dams  back  the  water  brought 
into  the  Bann  by  the  various  rivers  which  drain  into  the  flat 
from  B^jpootana,  Qoojarat,  and  Each,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  level  of  the  cre^  is  raised  in  the  Indus  delta.  At  this 
time  portions  of  the  Bann  are  7  feet  under  water,  but  the 
average  depth  does  not  exceed  5  feet.  The  inundation  lasts 
from  July  to  the  end  of  November. 

5  5,  Coast  Aixuvium. — ^Along  the  east  coast  from  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges  to  near  Oape  Comorin  there  is  a  broad  belt  of 
alluvial  deposits,  nowhere  exceeding  50  miles,  due  chiefly  to  the 
detritus  brought  down  b;  the  rivers.  It  consists  of  clays,  with 
kankar,  and,  near  the  hills,  pisolitic  nodules  of  iron  peroxide, 
the  latter  being  in  places  sufficiently  abundant  to  render  the 
deposit  a  kind  of  laterite  gravel.  Qravels  and  sand  also  occur, 
frequently  more  or  less  mixed  with  ferruginous  concretions,  and 
there  is  in  many  localities  an  apparent  passage  between  the 
ferruginous  gravel  of  the  alluvium  and  the  low-level  form  of 
laterite.  At  Uadras  and  Pondicheri  estuarine  shells  of  recent 
species  have  been  found  in  wells  and  beds  of  clay  at  from  5  to 
20  feet  down,  or  conaderably  above  the  present  sea-level.  They 
are  so  numerous  at  Madras  as  to  be  collected  for  burning  into 
the  fine  lime  (chunam)  of  that  city.  Along  the  western  shore 
of  the  peninsula  there  is  no  such  continuous  plain  of  alluvium 
as  on  the  east  coast ;  the  ground  between  the  Sahyadri  range 
and  the  sea,  where  not  hilly,  consists  generally  of  a  gentle  slope 
towards  the  coast,  composed  of  rock,  covered  in  many  places  by 
laterite.  Alluvial  plains,  of  comparatively  recent  formation, 
connect  the  hills  of  Bombay  and  Salsette  Island,  a  few  creeks 
alone  remaining  to  show  the  position  of  the  marine  channels 
which  formerly  existed.  Farther  north  these  plains  gradually 
increase  in  extent,  until  they  merge  in  the  alluvial  flat  i^ 
Goojarat.  Ur.  W.  T.  Blanford  declares  it  to  be  evident  that 
Bombf^  harbour  is  the  last  remaining  inlet  out  of  many  which, 
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formerly  indeuted  the  Bombay  coaat,  and  that  this  harbour  is 
gradually  silting  up  aad  being  convei'ted  into  dry  land.  The 
process,  however,  is  alow,  and  it  may  be  ages  before  its  progress 
is  such  as  to  affect  the  trade  of  Bombay ;  but,  unless  depression 
takes  place  in  the  area,  or  means  are  devised  for  checking 
the  depoution  of  mud,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  ultimate 
result.  The  Qoojarat  Plain,  30  miles  broad  near  Surat,  and 
60  miles  near  Baroda,  &om  Daman  in  the  south  to  the  Rann  of 
Each  in  the  north,  resembles  the  allurium  of  the  east  coast. 

5  6.  Soils  ami>  Aosiccltube. — Soils  are  of  two  classes ; 
upland,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  lock  tn  eittt;  and 
aUuvial,  due  to  the  surface  alteration  of  river  and  flood  deposits. 
Mr.  W.  T,  Blanford  thus  claaaifiea  the  agricultural  soils : — 

The  ladim  PeQinrola  is  so  vast,  and  the  Tuiationa  in  cUnate  in 
different  portions  bo  great,  that  the  ingredients  of  the  aoi]  are  only  one 
amongst  many  [actors  determining  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
ooontry.  The  other  principal  element*  are  temperature  and  runfaU. 
Very  roughly  India  might  be  divided  into  three  agricultural  regions ; — 

1.  Eitra-tropioIIndia  ;  the  wheat  region.     TLisconsiatsofthegreat 

plains  of  Northern  India  in  which  the  rainfotl  is  moderate  or 
small,  and  the  winter  temperature  comparatively  tow.  The 
region  almost  corresponds  with  that  lying  north  of  the  January 
iaotherm  of  66°.     The  principal  grains  are  wheat  and  bailey. 

2.  The  damper  portions  of  tropical  India  ;  the  rice  country.     This 

comprises  all  Bengal  proper,  and  all  the  region  north  of  the 
Kistna  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  edge  of  the  trap  country 
in  the  Dekhau,  together  with  the  coasts  and  delta  lands  of 
Southern  India.     The  principal  grain  is  rice. 
8.  The  drier  parts  of  tropical  India  and  all  the  black  soil  country  ; 
the  millet  region.     Besides  the  whole  Dekhan  trap  area,  with 
the  eiception  of  the  westerc  coast,  thli  comprises  bH  the  black 
soil  tracts  of  Southern  India,  and  a  Tery  large  portion  of  the 
undulatine  red  soil  country.     The  principal  grains  are  jawari  or 
cholam  (Holcus  sorghum)  and  b^ri  or  cumbu  (Holcus  spica). 
Of  couise,  these  divisions  are  not  clearly  separated  from  each  other. 
The  important  point  in  connection  with  the  geology  is  the  fact  that 
nowhere  in  the  black  soil  regions,  nor  on  any  of  the  soils  derived  &om 
the  Dekhan  traps,  except  in  a  small  strip  of  country,  with  a  heavy  run- 
fall,  near  the  western  coast,  is  rice  the  staple  grain  of  the  country.    In 
the  Central  Province,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nagpoor,  the 
difference  between  the  agriculture  of  the  trap  country,  with  fields  of 
millet,  pulses  of  several  Idnds,  cotton,  linseed,  etc.,  produced  without 
irrigation,  and  the  cultivated  area  of  the  sandstone  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  where  little  is  seen  growing,  eicept  rics  and  sugar  irrigated  from 
large  tanks,  is  as  marked  as  the  distinction  between  the  rocks  them- 
selves.    The  wild  vegetation  of  the  two  formations  is  as  different  as  the 
coltivated  grains.     The  whole  distinction  is  of  course  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  soils  derived  from  different  rocks. 

The  two  most  remarkable  surface  formations  of  India  are  the 
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Red  Soil,  a  sandj  eh,j  coloured  red  by  iron  peroxide,  and 
common  on  the  metamorphic  rocks ;  and  the  Black  SoU  or 
Cotton  Soil  or  Begur  (Telugoo,  regada).  The  latter  is  a 
fine  dark  soil,  higbly  argiJlaceous,  somewhat  calcareous,  and 
very  adhesive,  resulting,  as  first  suggested  by  Hislop,  from  the 
impregnation  of  certain  argillaceous  formations  with  organic 
matter,  and  probably  covered  at  one  time  with  luxuriant  forest. 
The  fertility  of  this  soil  is  so  great,  that  some  of  the  black  soil 
plains  are  said  to  have  produced  crops  for  2000  years  without 
manure,  without  having  been  left  fallow,  and  without  irrigation. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  varieties  of  black  soil,  occurring  near 
the  coast  of  Southern  India,  are  comparatively  infertile.  It 
retains  water,  requires  leas  irrigation  than  sandy  soils,  and  in 
Central  India  and  the  Western  Dekhan  is  not  irrigated  at  alL 
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$  7.  Dbbkbt  Tkacis. — Sand  dunes,  drifted  by  the  wind, 
are  found  along  the  sea  coast,  where  thej  fonn  backwatere, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  (Moor).  The  moet  important 
accumulation  of  blown  sand  is  the  Great  Indian  I>eeert, 
between  Sind  and  Itiypootana,  coDsisting  partly  of  a  grazing 
region  thinly  inhabited,  and  partly  of  absolutely  barren  tracte 
of  sand  dunes  like  the  ^lar,  which  extends  along  the  edge  of 
the  Indus  alluvium  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bonn  of 
Kach  to  nortb-eaat  of  Bobri,  and  towards  Bahawalpoor.  This 
tract  is  about  60  miles  acroee  near  Umai^ot,  and  50  miles 
east  of  Bohii  The  sand-hills  are  arranged  in  regular  parallel 
ridges  Pinning  north-east  and  south-west  near  Umarkot,  whilst 
to  the  north  their  direction  is  from  south-south-west  to  north- 
north-east.  Farther  south  than  Umarkot  and  uear  the  Rann, 
the  general  direction  of  the  sand  ridgee  is  said  to  be  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  they  are  much  higher  than  they  are  else- 
where, some  having  an  elevation  of  as  much  as  400  or  600  feet. 
Another  tract  to  the  east  extends  from  the  Rann  along  the 
west  side  of  the  Loni  river  towards  Bikaner,  and  is  40  miles 
broad  between  Jodbpoor  and  Pokaran.  The  enormous  quantity 
of  sand  in  the  desert  region  is  derived  from  the  south-west, 
and  it  has  been  transported  by  the  strong  winds  of  the  hot 
season.  It  is  probable  that  the  central  portion  of  the  desert 
was  land,  whilst  the  Indus  valley,  the  Rann,  and  the  Loni 
valley  were  occupied  by  sea.  Besides  the  occasional  aand-hills 
of  the  Indus  valley  in  Sind,  there  are  some  much  larger  tracts 
in  the  Paiyab,  repeating,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  phenomeDa  of 
the  Thar  and  the  R^pootana  deserL  The  most  important  irf 
these  is  in  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab  between  the  Indus  and  Jhelam, 
but  there  is  a  barren  tract  in  the  Rechna  Doab  between  the 
Chenab  and  Ravi,  and  sand-hills  occur  in  places  also  in  the 
Baii  Doab  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Satl^. 

§  8.  REU.Tioif  or  TEE  IinM}-GANOBTia  Dspbessioit  to 
THB  Eletatioh  OF  THB  HiHAi^TA. — Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Indo-Qangetic  depression  is 
of  contemporaneous  ori^  with  the  disturbance  and  contortion 
of  the  Hunalaya  and  the  other  extra -peninsular  ranges,  and 
that  the  physical  features  of  the  two  areas  are  closely  con- 
nected. The  coincidence  in  general  outline,  the  paraUehsm  in 
fiict  between  the  great  area  of  depression  and  the  rangea  north, 
east,  and  west  of  it,  tend  to  confirm  this  view.  The  pMa  of 
the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  continnes  along  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  throughout ;  the  Indue  plain  turning  southward 
where  the  rauges  in  the  Western  Paqjab  and  Sind  run  north 
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and  Bouth,  and  the  eatnuiea  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra 
being  similarly  deflected  in  front  of  the  north  and  south  faiUa 
of  TipuTS  and  Chittagong.  It  is  not  mLTeasooable  to  believe 
that  the  crust  movements,  to  which  the  eleyation  of  the  Hima- 
Uja,  and  of  the  Panjab,  Sind,  and  Burmese  ranges  are  due, 
have  also  produced  the  depression  of  the  Indo-Gangetio  Plain, 
and  that  the  two  movements  have  gone  on  pari  pattu.  The 
depression  of  the  deltaic  area  of  the  Gauges  and  the  disturbing 
forces  aflfectiDg  the  Himalaya  are  still  in  action.  Independ- 
entlj  of  the  circumstance  that  the  lateral  movement  appeara  to 
have  come  from  the  north,  neither  the  elevation  nor  the  folding 
of  the  Himalaya  is  dae  to  the  depression  of  the  Gangetic  plain 
alone.  The  formation  of  the  Indo-Qangetic  depression  and  of 
the  Himalaya  and  other  monntiun  chains  is  probably  due  to  the 
same  forces,  without  the  one  being  in  any  way  the  cause  or 
effect  of  the  other. 
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OKOLOaY  OF  THE  HQULATA  SEOIOK. 

1 1.  CiMrified  List  of  Extn-PeninsDlar  Formatians.  §  2.  Sind  and 
BdoochiataD.  S  S.  Paujab  Hilli  vest  of  the  JheUm.  §  *.  Sab- 
Himalaja  TertUrj  Rocks,  g  S.  Outer  or  Lower  Himal&Ts  Heta- 
morpbicB.  9  fl<  H«in  or  CentrsJ  Hinmlsya  Gneiss.  §  7.  Assam 
Bange  and  CoaI-MeBsni«a.  g  8.  Burma  and  its  Hinerals.  g  9.  The 
Andaman  and  Kicobar  Islandt. 

$  1.  Olabsifikd  List  of  Extha-Peninsulab  Foematiohs. — 

Our  acquuutance  with  the  geological  gtructure  of  the  Himalaya 
region,  includiug  Sind,  Assam,  and  Burma,  is  as  j^t  more 
fragmentary  than  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  penin- 
sula. This  is  due  to  political  difficulties  in  States  like  Afghan- 
istan, Nepal,  and  Bhootan ;  to  the  physical  impediments  caused 
by  altitude,  climate,  forests,  and  want  of  roads  and  population 
BTerywhere ;  and  to  the  disturbance  and  metamorphiam  which 
the  rocks  have  undergone  in  many  places.  Hence  it  is  not 
practicable  to  describe  each  formation  by  itself  through  Uie 
whole  r^on.  The  Survey  Manual  enumerates  the  representa- 
tives of  different  geological  horizons  in  the  five  separate  tracts 
of — I.  Sind;  II.  PaiyabhillB  westof  the  Jhelam;  III.  Himalaya; 
IV.  A^am,  Sylhet,  Chittagong,  etc. ;  V.  Burma.  An  asterisk 
shows  that  a  formation  is  unfoseiliferous,  and  a  note  of  interro- 
gation that  the  position  is  doubtful 

GlASSIFIBD  LiBT  of  FoBHATIONS  in  EZTaA-PEinHSIJI.AR 
TeBRTTOKIES  BELOHOtNG)  TO  InPIA. 
Beoentakp  ( Alluvial    and   lake   deposits.    Snh- Himalayan 

Post-Tbbtiabt     \     high-level  gravels.  • 

Upper  MancWs  of  Sind.    Upper  and  Middle 
Siwaliks    of    Sub-Himalaya,     Panjab,    etc. 
FuocBNB         ,        .  -      MaDunaliferoQg  deposits  of  Western  Tibet. 
Dehing  group*  of  Assam.     Fossil-wood  de- 
posits of  Pegu, 
("Lower  Manchore  and  Gsj   of   Sind.      Harree 
MiOCBSB         .        ,■       beds' (in  part).     Kahan.*    Tipam  gtuup  of 
Assam  T  *    Pegu  group  of  Bunua. 
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.  N«ri  gronp  of  Sind.  Ettsaali  and 
Dagslmr*  gronp  of  Sab^Himo- 

,  Nummnlitic  limestone  of  Sind, 
Paqj&b,  Assam,  Burma,  etc 
Khirtliftr  of  Sini  Subathoo  of 
Sub-Himal^.  lados  or  Shio- 
go  beds  of  Westem  Tibet.  Coal- 
measures  of  Assam  ! 

.  Ranikot  beds  of  Sind,  Lower 
nnmniulitics  of  Salt  Bange. 

.  Dekban  trap.*  Carditi  beaumonti 
beds  and  cretaceous  sandstones 
of  Sind.  Olive  group  of  FaQJab 
Salt  Eango.  DuaDg  group*  of 
Assam!  Upper  cretaceous  of 
Khad  Hills.  Negrais  beds  of 
Burma  I  {If.£.~tt  is  not  cer- 
tain that  some  of  these  forma- 
tions may  not  be,  in  part  at 
least,  eocene.) 

,  Hippuritic  limestone  of  Sind. 
Cretaceous  bads  of  Moant  Sir- 
ban  in  Hazara  and  of  Eohat. 
Cbikkim  beds  of  North- Western 
Himalaya.  Cretaceoos  beds  of 
Assam  [in  partj.  Mai-ee  group 
of  Burma. 

ir  Neaarmian Beds  in  Chichali  Pass, 

Salt  Bangs. 

.  Salt  Baiwe.  Gienmal  and  Spiti 
beds  of  Northern  Paojab  and 
North- Westeni  Himalaya. 

.     Variegated  group  of  Salt  Range. 
Fart  of  Spiti  shales  in  NotQi- 
Western  Himalaya  T 
r  Liaa. — Upper   Tagling   limoatone    of 
"    '       ■"■    ■  Himalaya. 


North  -  Western 


Upptr  imAlding  JVuttie.  —Lower  Tagling  lime- 
stone of  North- Western  Hinm- 
lays.  Nerintea  beds  of  Mount 
Sirban,  Hazara.  Para  lime- 
stone of  North-Westem  Hima- 
laya. Beds  with  Megalodon 
and  Dicerocardium  at  Mount 
Sirban,  Haiard. 

Mid^  .  Salt  Range)  Lilang  senea  of 
Nortb -Western  Himalaya  and 
Eaahmeer.       Axial    group    of 


Burma) 

Ceratite  beds  of  Salt  Bange,     In- 
fVa-triassic*  of  Hazara,  in  part! 
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Salt  Bange  catboniferoTU  limestone.  Damodars 
of  Sikkim  uid  BhootoD  I  Infn-triasaic*  of 
Hazara  T  Erol  limestone*  of  Peer  PanjolT 
Erol*  limestone  and  In&a-Krol*  of  Western 
Himalaya  I  Enlinf  series  of  North-Western 
HimaUj'B  and  EasWeer.  Manlmein  group 
of  Burma. 

Obolna  beds  of  Salt  Sanee.  Atak  slates*  of 
UpperPaniabl  Slates  and  lisps*  of  Peer 
Panjal  end  Kaahmeert  Math  and  Bhabeh 
series  of  Iforth- Western  Himslaya.  Blaini* 
and  In&a-Blaini*  of  Simla  area  t 

Salt  marl*  of  Salt  Hangs  I  Gneiss*  of  Peer 
Panjal  and  Ladak.  Upper  gneiss  of  Zanakar 
range.     Shillong   series*    of   Assam   IJlls ! 


Hergni  groap  T 
Lower  or  central  gneiss*  of  Himalaya.     Gneiss* 
of  Assam  and  Borma. 

The  tbicknesB  of  the  difiereut  formstiona  has  been  deter- 
mined in  only  a  few  iiiBtanc«8.  The  amounts  are  very  great, 
the  tertiary  rocks  alone  attainiug  a  vortical  development'  in 
places,  aa  in  Sind,  of  nearly  30,000  feet. 

§  2.  SwD  AND  Baloochibtan.— The  ranged  of  hilla  in  Sind 
are  simple  anticlinals,  with  parallel  axes  nummg  nearly  north  and 
Boath,  diangiug  to  the  westward  in  Baloochistan  and  to  the  north- 
ward in  the  Pa^jab.  They  are  composed  principally  of  tertiary 
rocks.  Excluaive  of  the  alluTium  there  are  seven  groupa  of  rock 
formations  in  Sind,  beginning  from  below,  (1)  Oretaoeous 
beds  are  found  in  the  Laki  range;  the  lowest  member  is  exposed  at 
the  base  of  Barrah  hill,  10  miles  south-west  of  Amii,  on  the  Indus. 
A  hippurite  found  there  shows  that  the  white  limestone  may  be 
a  representative  of  the  hippuritic  limestone  extensively  developed 
in  Persia,  from  TehrMi  to  east  of  Earinan  in  long.  68°,  ten 
degrees  west  of  Laki.  (2)  An  interstratified  band  of  Dekhan 
trap  rests  on  the  above,  over  an  area  of  22  miles  from  Jakhmari, 
19  miles  south  of  Sehwau  to  (3)  Banikot,  the  lowest  tertiary 
subdivision,  named  from  a  hiU-fort  of  the  Ameer's  in  the  I^ki 
range.  It  conssta  of  lower  eocene  soft  eandstones,  shales,  and 
clays,  with  a  small  bed  of  coal  or  lignite  6  feet  thick,  too  poor 
to  be  of  value.  (4)  The  Khirthar  Oroup,  lower.and  upper, 
comprises  the  most  conspicuous  rock,  the  maaaive  nummuUtio 
limestone  of  which  all  the  higher  ranges  in  Sind  consist  The 
characteristic  nummulites  and  alveolina  in  extraordinary  abund- 
ance, and  the  foraroinifera  especially,  arc  eocene.  Around  £lielat, 
to  the  northward,  this  band  appears  to  be  extensively  exposed, 
but  to  the  westward,  near  Gwadar,  the  rocks  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  older  tertiary  beds  consist  of  an  immense  thickneas  of 
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shales,  ebaly  aandstones,  and  unfoesiliferous  calcareous  bands, 
resembling  the  lover  Ehirthais  of  the  6tg,  aud  the  beds  of  the 
Habb  vallej.  (6)  The  Nari  Group,  lower  and  upper,  named 
flrom  a  etream  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Ehirthar  range,  u 
well  developed  in  the  hi  11a  on  the  Upper  Sind  frontier.  It  is  a 
Telluw  or  brown  limestone,  with  ditrk  shales  and  Bandstone. 
(6)  The  GhaJ  Qroup,  named  from  the  only  stream  which  cute 
its  way  through  the  Khirthar  range,  forms  a  conspicuous  ridge 
on  ita  eastern  flanks  in  Upper  Sind.  The  haid  dark-brown  lime- 
stone bands  near  the  base  of  tbe  formation  resist  the  action  of 
denudation  far  more  thiai  the  soft  sandstones  of  the  Nan  beds, 
and  rise  into  peaks  of  1000  and  1500  feet,  escarped  to  the 
westward  and  sloping  to  the  east ;  Amru,  the  bluest  summit  of 
the  G^  ridge,  being  2700  feet  above  the  sea.  Still  the  greater 
part  of  the  group  consists  of  sandy  shales,  clays  with  gypeum, 
and,  towards  the  base,  sandstones.  There  is  a  very  large 
area  of  G^  beds  north  and  north-east  of  Karachi ;  they  form 
the  low  hills  which  extended  south-west,  past  the  hot  spring  at 
Magar  or  Mangah  Peer,  to  the  end  of  Cape  Uonze,  and  furnish 
the  materials  of  which  the  houses  in  Earachi  are  mostly  built. 
A  small  island  called  Chuma,  in  the  sea,  west  <^  Cape  Monze, 
dso  consists  of  Q^  rocks,  (7)  The  Manohar  Qroup,  the 
highest  subdivision  of  the  Sind  tertiaiy  series,  has  been  named 
from  a  large  lake,  a  few  miles  west  of  Sehwan.  The  group, 
doubtless,  represents  generally  the  far  better  known  Siwaliks  of 
Northern  India,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  the  two  may  be  the  same,  but  the  fossiliferous  bands 
are  at  different  horizons.  This  group,  lower  and  upper,  consists 
of  clays,  sandstonefl,  and  conglomerates,  and  attuns  in  places  a 
thickness  of  but  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  10,000  feet  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Ehirthar  range.  The  Manchai  beds  extend  along 
the  edge  of  the  alluvium,  and  form  a  broad  fringe  to  the  Ehir- 
thar range,  throu^out  Upper  Sind,  from  west  of  Shikarpoor  to 
the  Manchar  Lake,  but  the  breadth  of  the  outcrop  varies  greatly, 
being  as  much  as  14  miles  where  iFoadest  west  of  Larkana,  and 
diminishing  both  to  the  north  and  south.  The  marine  Wnfcran 
Group  of  hard  marls  which  form  the  headlands  of  Ras  Malan, 
Ormara,  and  Gwadar,  probably  represent  the  fr'eehwater  Man- 
chars  and  Siwaliks  on  the  edge  of  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain, 
There  is  evidence  of  great  post-pliocene  disturbance  in  Western 
Sind  since  the  Upper  Manchar  beds  were  deposited,  forming  an 
abrupt  and  startling  change  icom  the  peninsular  phenomena. 

S  3.  Pahjab  Hiuii  West  of  the  Jbblah. — Just  beyond 

32°  N.  latitude  a  series  of  curved  hill  ranges,  <^  which  the 
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most  importADt,  between  the  InduB  and  Jhelam,  is  known  as 
the  Salt  BaDge,  croeses  the  Province  from  Shaik  Budeen,  a 
little  north  of  Dera  Ismail  £han,  to  Jhelam,  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  these  ranges,  which  a:oaa  the  Indus  at  Ealabagh,  a 
tract  of  more  (a  lees  hilly  covmtry  extends  to  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  of  the  great  mountain  ranges  between  the 
HimaJaya  of  Western  Kashmeer  and  the  Hindu  Koosh.  But 
this  tract  may  again  be  subdivided  into  three  high  level  plains, 
more  or  lees  broken  up  by  ravines,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  ranges  of  hills.  The  south-eastern  plain  extends  &om 
the  Salt  Range  to  beyond  Rawal  Pindi,  and  closely  approximates 
in  dimensions  with  the  basin  of  the  river  Scan,  a  bibntary 
joining  the  Indus  a  little  above  Kalaba^.  This  plain  is  some- 
times known  as  the  Potwar  or  Bawul  Pindl  plateau ;  it 
extends  from  the  Indus  nearly  to  the  Jhelam ;  it  has  a  super- 
ficial area  of  about  7000  square  miles,  and  a  general  elevation 
of  about  1000  feet  above  the  Indo-Gangetic  Flun  to  the  south 
of  the  Salt  Range.  The  surface  is  greatly  cnt  up  by  deep 
ravines  in  the  soft  Siwalik  beds,  of  which  almost  the  whole 
area  is  composed.  North  of  this  southern  plain  there  is  a  series 
of  hill  ranges  known  as  Margalla,  Chitapahar,  Cherat,  etc., 
which  have  a  general  east  and  west  direction,  and  connect  the 
Uarree  and  H^ara  with  the  Afreedee  mountains.  These  hill 
ranges  traverse  the  Noithem  Paojab  south  of  Atak,  and  repeat, 
on  a  diminished  scale,  the  remarkable  curves  of  the  Salt  Range 
and  Chichali  or  Shingarh  hdls.  North  of  the  Oherat  and 
Afreedee  hills  is  the  alluvial  Feahawar  Plain,  and  this  again 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  hills  of  Swat  and  Yusufrai,  the 
geology  of  which  is  unknown.  A  third  plain,  more  to  the  west- 
ward, of  smaller  extent  than  either  of  the  former,  exists  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baanoo.  The  Bannoo  Plain  (1200  feet) 
comprises  1500  eq-aaie  miles,  and  is  drained  by  the  Koonun. 
The  Marree  and  Shoogtee  hills  and  the  Sulaimau  range  are  {nin- 
cipally,  like  the  Ehirthar  and  other  hills  of  Sind,  compoaed  of 
t^iary  beds,  amongst  which  mimmulitic  limestone  and  the 
conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  clays  of  the  upper  tertiaries 
(Manchar  or  Siwalik)  are  the  most  conspicuous  rocks.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  Sulaiman  bills,  however,  older  formationa 
appear,  some  of  them  metamorphic.  The  Shaik  Budeen  and 
Shingarh  hills,  west  of  the  Indus,  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Salt  Range,  and  contain  to  a  great  extent  the  same  rocks. 

In  the  Salt  Range  there  is  a  remarkable  series  of  formations, 
from  older  palteOEoic  to  later  tertiary,  many  of  them  foseiliferous, 
the  oldest  rocks  being  found  along  the  southern  base  of  the  rang^ 
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and  all  the  beds,  despite  much  irregular  disturbance,  having  a 
general  northerly  dip.  At  the  base  of  all  the  Salt  Range 
aectioD  is  a  great  thickness,  at  least  1600  feet,  of  red  Salt 
Marl,  containmg  thick  hands  of  rock  salt  and  gjpsum,  and  a 
few  layers  of  dolomite.  In  one  spot  in  the  Khewia  gorge,  near 
Find  Dadau  Khan,  is  a  email  quantity  of  bituminous  Bhale. 
Mr.  W,  T.  Blanford  thus  deacribea  the  rock  salt  which  forms  so 
important  a  source  of  supply  to  North-lVestem  India : — ■ 

"  The  beds  of  rock  lo.lt  to  which  the  group  owes  its  name  are  veiy 
rich,  aome  eeparBta  handa  being  aa  ranch  oa  100  feet  in  thicknesa,  and 
there  being  frequently  several  thick  beds  at  one  localit;.  Thus  at  the 
Mayo  Minea  of  Khewra  there  are  altogether  no  lesa  than  550  feet  of 
pare  and  irepure  salt  in  the  upper  1000  feet  of  the  aalt  marl :  of  thia 
thicknesa,  S7fi  feet,  or  one-half,  conaiats  of  nearly  pure  salt ;  the  other 
half,  knowD  as  kalar,  beingtoo  earthy  and  impure  to  be  of  marketable 
Taluo  without  refining.  The  aalt  of  the  Panjab  ia  trajisported  ajid 
sold  in  the  market  aa  it  is  dng  from  the  mine,  without  being  lefiued. 
The  beda  of  salt,  so  &r  as  the;  are  known,  are  most  abundant  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  group,  and  the  principal  bands  of  gypsum  overlie 
the  salt  beds.  The  salt  luuids  do  not  appear  to  be  continuoua  over  a 
large  area,  but  owing  to  the  mauDer  in  which  the  outcropa  are  ueually 
disaolved  by  rain,  and  then  covered  up  by  the  marl,  it  ia  imposaible  to 
trace  the  beda.  The  salt  itself  ia  white,  gray,  or  reddiah,  and  is  fre- 
quently composed  of  alternating  white  and  reddiah  layers,  differing  in 
tniDsluceiicy  as  weU  as  in  colour.  Some  bands  are  almost  pure,  others 
contain  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  chbridea  of  cidciuiD 
and  magnesium.  At  the  Mayo  Mines  one  band  haa  been  found,  S  feet 
thick,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sylvine  (chloride  of  potassium)  and 
kieserite  (sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  only  one  equivaleDt  of  water), 
and  the  latter  salt  prevails  throughout  about  7  feet  Deneath  the  sylvine 
band.  Epsom  satta  (sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  seven  equivalents  of 
water)  are  prodaced  when  water  from  the  atmosphere  ia  abaorbed  by 
the  kieserite,  and  they  frequently  weather  out  on  the  surface,  showing 
that  the  magnesian  salt  ia  of  common  occurrence  in  the  rock.  Glau- 
bsritfi  (anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  and  lime)  haa  also  been  found  by 
Dr.  Warth,  to  whom  the  diacovery  of  most  of  the  salts  mentioned  is  due. 

The  Hazara  and  North  Paajab  Rock  OroupB  near 
Atak  and  Feshawar  differ  to  a  veiy  great  extent  &om  the  Salt 
Range  beds.  Although  the  formations  are,  in  many  cases,  of 
similar  age,  marine  eocene,  cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  triassio 
rocks  being  found  in  both  areas,  there  is  a  marked  distinction, 
both  in  mineral  character  and  in  fossils,  between  the  meeozoic 
rocks  in  Hazara  and  those  in  the  Salt  Range,  and  no  connectioa 
has  been  tra<«d  between  any  of  the  palieozoic  groupe.  The 
nummulitic  limestone  also  exhibits  differences  in  the  two  regions. 
The  meaoBoic  rocks  of  the  Northern  Paiyab  are  more  closely 
connected,  both  by  mineral  character  and  fossils,  with  the  com- 
paiatirely  distant  Trans-Himalaya  beds  of  Zanskar,  Roopshu, 
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And  Spiti,  than  with  the  etratit  of  the  Salt  Range.  The  total 
thickneu  of  the  Panjab  tertiary  aeries  compriBes  25,000  feet  of 
strata,  all  of  which  ia  deetjtnte  of  marine  remains  except  the 
lower  2000  or  3000  feet  The  upper  tertiaiy  or  Siw^ik 
fonnation  (15,000  feet  thick)  differs  little  &om  the  typical 
Siwalik  aeriea  of  the  Sab-Himalaya.  Hrratio  Blocks,  some 
measuring  CO  feet  in  girth  and  more,  and  attributed  to  ice 
flotation  from  the  Himalaya,  are  abnndant  along  the  Indus, 
even  at  20  milea  away  from  its  banks,  as  far  up  as  Amb,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  gorge  of  the  Sirun  and  for  some 
miles  below  Atak,  around  Jhand  about  SO  miles  farther  south, 
and  farther  aUll  to  the  southward  near  the  village  of  Trap,  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Soan.  Indus  floods,  due  to  a  portion  of 
the  upper  valley  being  blocked  by  landslips  or  by  glaciers,  and 
to  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  barriers  thus  formed,  occurred  in 
1841  and  1858,  and  have  doubtless  taken  place  in  past  ages. 
In  1841  the  waters  of  the  Kabul  river  were  forced  backwards 
for  20  miles  by  the  rise  of  the  Indus.  Drew  has  shown  that 
the  lake  in  Qilgeet  formed  by  the  landslip  in  1840-41  must  have 
been  35  miles  long,  and  upwards  of  300  feet  deep.  Enonnoua 
quantities  of  detritus  must  be  carried  down  by  the  violent  floods, 
and  if  the  low  temperature  of  the  glacial  epoch  waa  felt  in 
India,  such  lakes  at  an  elevation  of  6000  or  6000  feet  above 
the  sea  would  have  been  deeply  frozen  in  winter,  and  large 
blocks  from  the  river  bed  and  dam  might  easily  have  been 
embedded  in  the  ice ;  glaciers  also  in  the  North-Western  Hima- 
laya must  have  been  more  extensive  than  they  now  are,  and  the 
■  formation  of  lakes  dammed  up  by  glaciers  waa  probably  of 
common  occurrence.  Sbaw  has  called  attention  to  the  occur- 
rence of  heaps  of  stone  and  gravel  of  all  sizes  brought  80  miles 
down  the  Shayok  tributary  of  the  Upper  Indus  in  Ladak,  by 
blocks. of  ice;  and  a  rnnular  action  on  a  larger  scale  on  the 
Indua  may  easily  have  supplied  the  erratics  of  the  Upper 
Panjab.  If  the  Potwar  was  a  lake,  the  dispendon  of  the 
erratic  blocks  is  easily  understood ;  if  not,  the  area  over  which 
the  maasea  of  rock  are  found  may  be  due  to  variation  in  the 
course  of  the  Indus,  and  to  the  reversed  flow  of  its  tributaries 
in  great  floods. 

§  4.  SuB-HiuAi^TA  Tertiary  Rockb. — The  Himalayai, 
with  more  regularity  of  structure  than  the  Alps,  may  be  con- 
sidered, geologically  as  geographically  (page  19),  in  three 
natural  zones  ;  (1)  Sub-Himalaya,  of  tertiary  rocks ;  (2)  Outer 
or  Lower  Himalaya,  of  crystalline  metamorphic  rocks ;  and  (3) 
Mtun  or  Central  Himalaya,  of  several  parallel  axes  of  gneissio 
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rocka  and  inteireimig  synclinal  baainB  of  little^tered  foasili- 

feroiis  fonnatdons. 

(1)  Bscept  at  two  places  on  the  Bhootan  ftontier,  vheie  the 
marghial  Blopea  of  the  plains  reach  to  the  Lower  Himalaya  base, 
the  Bub-Himalaya  fringe  of  tertiary  rocks  b  continuoue  for 
1600  miles  from  the  Jhdam  to  the  Brahmapootra.  West  of 
the  Satl^  a  repetition  of  low  ridgea  and  intervening  "  doons  " 
makes  np  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  width  of  this  zone. 

SiwoJik  series  isfiddlfl. 

(.Lower  (Hahan). 


Ilc 


WT  (Kasaali). 
Idle  (Dagahai). 
Lower  (Subathoo :  nummolitic). 


The  striking  agreement  in  character  between  the  Sub-Himalaya 
rocks  and  the  actual  deposits  now  in  progresa  of  formation  from 
Himalaya  debris,  at  once  suggests  that  the  mountain  border 
must  have  been  to  some  extent  defined,  and  the  Himal^^  area 
undergoing  denudation,  from  early  tertiai;  times.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  Siwalik  conglomerates  shows  that  during  the 
later  tertiary  times  the  configuration  of  the  mountains  must 
have  been  very  similar  to  what  it  is  now.  The  ori^nal  type 
area  of  the  Sirmoor  series  is  around  Simla,  on  the  watershed 
between  the  Satlej  and  the  Jumna,  where  a  remnant  of  the 
lower  tertiary  formations  has  been  elevated  on  the  margin  of 
the  Lower  Himalaya.  The  Sl'wmlik  Series,  named  by  Sir  P. 
Cautley  from  Shib-wala,  the  native  name  of  the  range  which 
separates  Dehra  Doon  from  the  plains,  have  become  classical 
Here  that  ofQcer,  Sir  Henry  Duiand,  Baker,  and  Falconer,  first 
revealed  the  tertiary  vert«brats  of  India.  The  Survey  now 
reports  a  complete  list  of  aU  species  hitherto  identified  in  the 
miocene,  pHocene,  and  post-pliocene  deposits  of  British  India  and 
its  dependencies,  showing  a  fauna  of  46  genera  represented  1^ 
84  spetofic  foims.  Of  the  genera  34  comprising  53  species  still 
exist,  whilst  21  with  30  species  are  extinct.  Of  the  extinct 
genera  these  ten  are  peculiar  to  the  Indian  tertiaries : — 
CiBNivoEA  —  Enhydriodon  j  Ungolata  Astiodaoiyla  — 
Hippopotamodon,  Tetraconodon,  Hippohyus,  Merycopotamus, 
Sivatherium,  Hydaspitherium,  Feribco,  Ampbibos,  Hemibos. 
Of  the  remaining  eleven  genera,  four — PseudteluruB,  Amphicyon, 
Listriodon,  and  Dorcatherium — are  known  in  Europe  only  from 
miocene  beds,  PseudKlunis  being  also  found  in  pliocene  rocks  in 
America;  whilst  Uaduerodus,  Hysanarctus,  Ictitherium,  Mas- 
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todon,  Acerotherinin,  Ghalicotherium,  and  Hiii^nrioii,  are  botii 
miocene  and  pliocene ;  the  first  and  fburtb  langmg  into  poet- 
pliocene  beds  also ;  the  former  in  Europe,  the  latter  in  Am^ica. 
Of  the  other  extinct  fomu,  two,  HippohyuB  and  MeircopotEuniu, 
belong  to  the  leai  specialiBed  types  duuscteri^tic  in  general  of 
the  ^der  and  middle  tertiariee.  Several  others,  such  as 
Tetraconodon,  with  ita  enormously  developed  premolar  teeth, 
and  the  huge  four-homed  Sivatherium,  differ  Widely  from  any- 
tluDg  now  existing;  but,  being  highly  Bpecifdised  forms,  there 
is  nothing  in  their  organisation  to  indicate  that  they  are  of 
eaflicr  age  than  newer  tertiary.  ,  The  collection  of  extinct 
mammalia  discovered  at  Pikenni  in  Attica  singularly  reeemblea 
that  of  the  Siwalik  beds ;  both  are  of  pliocene  age.  Of  30 
genera  of  mammals  found  in  the  beds  of  Qreece,  beaidee  Eella- 
dotherium,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  female  of  Siva- 
therium, 13  are  found  in  the  Siwaliks  of  India.  Moreoyer,  the 
fituna  bears  the  same  simikrity  to  that  of  Africa  now  which  the 
Siwalik  mammals  bear  to  their  living  Indian  representatives. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  thus  compares  Siw^tlik  and  recent  &unas  : — 

"The  Siwalik  genem  not  now  living  in  Northern  India,  but  still 
existing  elsewliere,  are  Kelea  and  Camelua,  now  ponSned  in  the  wild 
state  to  the  paloearctlc  region,  and  Hippopotamus  and  Catnelopatdalis, 
both  Burviring  in  Africa.  All  the  other  living  fomu  are  common  to 
India  and  Afnca  south  of  the  Sahara,  ezoapt  Semnopithecua,  Uacacns, 
Ursus,  Cemis,  Ovis,  and  Khizomys,  whilst  Hyena,  Cants,  Uellivora, 
Equua,  Antilopo,  and  Ovis,  are  unknown  in  the  Malay  legioos.  The 
genera  cammou  to  the  Siwalik  fauna  and  UalDyaaia,  but  not  found  in 
Africa,  are  Hamuopithecus,  Mocacui,  nniua,  Oerrus,  and  Khizomya- 
The  first  two  and  the  last  of  these  are,  however,  represented  by  allied 
forma  in  Africa,  whilst  no  auch  near  Malayan  repreeentativea  of  any  of 
the  Siwalik- African  forms,  eicept  Canis  [replaced  by  Cuon),  can  be 
mentioned.  It  may  be  added  that  of  the  twelve  geuera  of  living 
Indian  Camivors  unrepresented  in  the  Siwalika,  the  majority  are 
Malayan  forms  inhabiting  the  Himalaya.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Siwalik  fauna  resembles  that  now  inhabiting  Soutbem  Africa  mora 
than  it  does  the  assemblaj^  of  living  Mammalia  now  found  in 
Halayasia,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  resemblance  is  dbe  to  both  the 
pliocejie  Siwaliks  anil  the  recent  Ethiopian  faunas,  together  with  a 
very  large  proportiou  of  the  animals  now  inhabiting  the  plains  of 
India,  being  descended  partly  or  wholly  from  the  same  ancestore,  and 

Srhaps  from  their  ancestors  having  originally  migrated  sonthwatd 
>m  the  miocene  lands  of  Central  Europe  and  Aain,  vfe  know  nothing 
of  the  mioceue  munmals  of  Southern  Africa,  but  auch  information  as 
we  possesa  of  the  upper  miocene  fauna,  of  Noitliem  India  renders  it 
probable  that  most  of  the  Siwalik  mammals  emigrated  abont  the  close 
of  the  miocene  epoch,  and  a  portion  of  the  descendants  of  the  Siwalik 
immigrants  may  have  inhabited  the  country  ever  aince.  Many  forma 
have,  however,  died  out,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  comparatively 
recent  times  some  of  these  extinct  forms  have  been  replaced  by  Malayan 
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types,  either  introduced  from  the  eBStrard,  or  Bpnadins  northward 
ri^m  the  Eingalarly  isolated  Molayui  fannia  now  inhahitiug  tha 
Malabar  coast  and  the  Sonth  Indian  bills.  Many,  however,  of  the 
forma  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  distinctly  Malayan  affinities, 
such  Bs  Cerrus  (RucBrrus)  duvauceM  and  Bee  gaums,  despite  their 
close  alliance  with  living  Malay  forms,  and  the  want  of  related  species 
in  Airica,  are  probably  descended  from  Siwalik  ancestors,  and  are  not 
Malavan  immigrants.  Again,  in  a  few  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Indian 
gazelle,  some  of  the  species  which,  jodging  by  their  nuige  and  their 
close  connection  with  forma  inhabiting  other  cotmtries,  are  amongst 
the  most  recent  additions  to  the  Indian  fauna,  come  from  the  west  ud 
not  from  the  eastward. 

§  5.  OuTEE  OK  LowBB  Himalaya  Mbtauobfbics. — 
(2)  Except  in  the  north-west,  where  the  ridges  of  the  Main  or 
Central  Himalaja,  the  Dhaoladar,  and  Peer  Faqjal  oTerhang 
the  Sub-HimalaTti  zone,  the  Lower  Himalaya  occupy  the  area 
GO  milee  wide  between  the  plains  and  the  gneisaic  axis  of  the 
great  anowy  range.  The  terminal  area  of  the  Lower  HimaltQ^ 
in  77°  E.  longitude,  near  Simla  and  at  Spiti,  contains  a  Beriee  of 
unfoasiliferouB  scbieta,  quartzitea,  aandatonee,  shales,  and  lime- 
stones, termed,  in  ascending  order,  Infra-Blaini,  Bltuni,  InfrB- 
Erol,  and  Erol;  of  these  the  Blaini  are  considered  to  be  ailuriaji 
and  the  Erol  to  be  triassic  The  Obor  mountain  (11,982  feet), 
between  the  Giri  and  Tons  rivers,  25  miles  south-east  of  Simla, 
represents  the  gneissose  schists  of  this  area ;  the  entire  creat  is 
formed  of  most  massive  granitoid  gneiss,  at  least  5000  feet 
thick,  surrounded  by  the  slate  and  limestoue  series.  The  Ghor 
must  have  been  already  a  mountain  in  palraozoic  times.  From 
the  confluence  of  the  Falar  with  the  Giri  the  limestone  crosses 
to  the  north,  and  spreads  over  a  large  area  east  of  the  Chor,  to 
the  Deoban  mountain  (9347  feet)  in  Jaimaar.  Along  the  ridge 
at  MusBOoree  the  Erol  limestone  occurs  frequently,  as  on  the 
Abbey  and  Camel'a-back  summits.  On  the  top  of  Landbatir 
it  is  mixed  with  sandstones,  imd  ai^)ears  again  by  itself  on  the 
Tapuban  point.  The  Blaini  limestone  and  conglomerate  are 
well  seen  on  the  flanks  of  the  Sirkanda  summit,  and  again  in 
the  Ganges  at  its  confluence  with  the  Hinnalgar.  In  Kumaun 
and  Garhwal  districts  the  earliest  geological  survey  work  was 
done  by  Captain  Herbert  in  1825,  followed  by  General  E. 
Strachey  twenty-five  years  after.  The  ridge  at  Nalni  TaJ  is  a 
great  synclinal  range,  with  many  local  fractures  and  contortions, 
like  its  type  the  Erol  range.  The  great  limestone  that  forme 
many  of  the  summits  to  the  south  of  the  lake  is  very  tike  the 
Krol  limestone.  The  same  appears  on  the  Kathmandoo  sec- 
tion al  Nepal,  260  miles  east.  The  Sikkim  area,  250  miles  farther 
east,  is  more  like  that  of  the  Simla  region,  and  has  rocks  con- 
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taining  toaml  plftnte  of  the  Damodar  formation.  Here  are 
three  Beriea  of  the  Darjeellns  Gneiss,  forming  the  whole  of 
the  mountain  maaaea  above  2000  to  3000  feet;  the  Daling 
aeriee  extending  along  the  outer  border,  up  the  gorge  of  the 
Teeata,  and  into  the  yalleys  of  the  Rangeet  and  Rangchu,  and 
the  Damodar  coal-measures.  On  the  Bhootan  border  there  iB 
the  Buxa  aeriea,  in  wltich  dolomites  are  present  in  force.  More 
than  200  mUea  to  the  east  of  Buza,  in  the  Oilirang  valley,  in- 
habited by  the  Daphia  tribes,  Colonel  Godwin-Austen  has 
described,  immediately  innde  tiie  tertiary  zone,  a  belt,  about 
1000  feet  in  thickness,  of  dark  hard  Bandstones  with  carbon- 
aceous shales  and  seams  of  crushed  flaky  coal,  probably  Damo- 
dar. Should  the  relation  of  the  Simla  and  Sikkim  aeries  be 
established  throughout  the  range,  a  connection  will  have  been 
made  out  between  this  peculiar  Lower  Himalaya  region  and  a 
primitive  gneissic  mase,  forming  a  fundamental  nucleus  for  the 
whole  series  of  Himalaya  formations. 

§  6.  H-Ant  OB  CEin^Ai.  Hiualaya  Gneiss. — (3)  All  the 
great  peaks  are  said  to  be  formed  of  granite  or  massive  gneiss, 
but  our  detuled  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  north-westem  sub-. 
terminal  portion,  where  the  main  geological  a:ea  of  the  Hima- 
laya seem  to  be  continuous  with  those  of  the  Hindu  Eoosh. 
Dr.  P.  Stoliczka,  whose  palfeontological  researches  applied  the 
key  to  the  geology  of  this  region,  lies  buried  at  Leh,  "  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  field  of  his  achievements."  Considering  the 
immense  range  of  formations — metamorphic,  pateozoic,  and  meso- 
loic— represented  in  the  sectiona  of  the  North-Western  Himalaya, 
the  general  uniformity  of  distribution  and  symmetry  of  arrange- 
ment, BO  far  observed,  give  much  promise  that,  ultimately,  a 
very  complete  history  of  the  region  can  be  made  out.  Prom 
end  to  end  of  the  putially  known  ground,  about  500  milee,  two 
gneissic  axes  are  more  or  less  continuous,  (a)  The  southern 
of  these  is  the  Himalaya  ranse  ];a^3per,  of  whidi,  in  Sikkim 
and  again  west  of  Nepal  for  300  milea,  gndes  is  the  predomimuit 
rock,  many  of  the  highest  and  most  massive  peaks  being 
formed  of  it ;  while  the  slates  on  the  north  sometimes  run  up  to 
an  equal  altitude,  and  the  passes,  through  the  continuous  line  of 
greatest  elevation  (the  watershed),  are  generally  to  the  north  even 
of  these  slates.  North  of  the  Simla  re^on,  corresponding  with 
the  termination  of  the  Lower  Himalaya  area,  this  main  gneissic 
range  divides  into  three,  two  of  which  come  to  an  end  well 
within  the  Himalaya  limits ;  the  third  probably  does  so  too, 
(b)  The  Ladak  t^is,  the  second,  runs  parallel  to  the  first  at 
a  distance  of  from  SO  to  80  miles,  forming  a  st«a^  range  ot 
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moderate  elevation  which  separates  the  Indue  from  its  Shayok 
tributfu?  of  the  Pangkoug  Lake.  To  the  north-west  this  gueiss 
would  run  up  to  the  crest  of  the  Mustagh  range  in  Baltestan ; 
to  the  south-east  it  passes  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus  through 
Eoopshu  into  Tibet  Between  these  two  axes  is  the  long  fossili- 
ferous  basin  (200  miles)  termed  the  HtmdeB  and  Zanskar 
Synollnal.  North  of  the  Ladak  axis  is  the  broad  Kaxa- 
korom  Synclinal  basin,  stretching  to  the  third  gneissic  axis 
which  forms  the  core  of  the  Kaenlun  range.  South  of  the 
Zanskar  basin  is  the  minor  Kashmeer  Synollnal.  The 
Pamir  is  mainly  formed  of  a  pale  fine-grained  mica-gneiss, 
which  Dr.  Stoliczka  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  central 
gneiss  of  the  Himalaya.  In  a  summary  of  this  section  Mr. 
H.  B.  Medlicott  pronounces  it  quite  dear  that  the  special 
Himalaya  contortion  had  been  practically  completed,  and  the 
mountains  had  very  approximately  assumed  their  present 
sculpture,  when  the  undisturbed  strata  of  the  Hundes  basin 
were  deposited.  If  those  deposits  are  Siwalit,  it  would  be 
pliun  that  the  very  considerable  contortion  of  the  latest  Siwaliks 
<£  the  Snb-Himeiaya  zone  took  place  long  after  the  principal 
contortion  of  the  mountains  as  a  whole,  and  after  they  had 
approximately  assumed  their  present  contonrs.  There  remains, 
however,  the  very  important  question  of  elevation,  as  distin- 
guished &om  form  and  structm^  ;  it  is  strongly  objected,  that 
the  rhinoceros  could  not  have  lived  at  the  present  elevation  of 
the  Hundes  deposits.  When  the  possitolities  of  this  condition 
are  fixed,  we  m^  be  able  to  record  another,  and  perhaps  the 
latest,  event  in  ihe  physical  history  of  the  mount^ns — a  great 
continental  elevation  of  the  area,  without  sensible  contortion  of 
the  rocks,  and  after  the  sculpturing  of  the  mountains  to  very 
nearly  their  present  shape  had  been  accomplished.  Any  clear 
evidence  of  umple  and  extensive  upheaval,  distinct  from,  and 
long  subsequent  to  the  chief  special  plication  so  characteristic 
of  the  mountain  i^on,  would  be  an  interesting  contribution  to 
the  theory  of  mountain-formation. 

§  7.  The  Assam  Banqe  and  Qoal-Measures. — The  post- 
tertiary  deposits  of  the  Brahmapootra  khadar  or  strath,  420 
miles  from  the  Brahmakoond  to  Dhoobri,  show  that  this  alluvial 
plain  is  not  only  of  later  date  than  the  Qangetic,  but  is  newer 
than  many  parts  of  the  Ganges  delta.  We  have  to  do  here 
with  the  residual  area  of  the  Viilla  which  bound  the  valley  con- 
tinuously  on  the  south,  A  system  of  deep  longitudinal  valleys 
separatee  these  hills  on  the  south-east  Irom  the  Barail  ridge;  so 
that,  instead  of  naming  these  sections  according  to  the  ^bes — 
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Quo,  Khfud,  Jaintia,  Meekir,  aud  Naga — the  term  Amai^Tn 
Banve  should  be  ^iplied  to  the  whole.  The  gneiaaic  maaa  of 
this  range,  as  diBtinguiahed  troia  the  adjoining  Shillong  plateau, 
is  affiliated  to  that  of  FeniuBular  India.  The  newer  portiona, 
studied  at  the  two  areas  of  Cherrapoosjee  and  the  Ehasi  section 
and  in  the  coal-fields  of  the  Naga  section,  are  in  ascending 
order — Jurassic,  or  the  stratified  Sylhet  trap ;  Cretaceous,  or 
sandstones  and  shales  with  local  coal  basina ;  and  TertiaT7,  or 
an  immense  thickness  of  soft  sandstones  and  clays,  based  upon 
a  summulitic  group  in  which  limestone  ia  locally  in  force  and 
coal  also  occurs.  The  cretaceous  coal  is  found  in  little  primi- 
tive basins  on  the  Cherra  plateau,  such  as  that  at  Maubilarioir, 
between  Surarim  and  Moflong,  which  used  to  supply  Shillong 
station.  The  mineral  is  less  of  a  true  coal  than  that  of  the 
overling  nummulitic  groups  the  abundance  of  pyrites  in  it  is  a 
serious  defect.  Cretaceous  coal  of  serviceable  quality  and  thick- 
ness occurs  in  the  Eabiang  Oaro  hilla,  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
plains,  within  easy  reach  of  water  carriage.  The  coal  basins 
of  Bongreng  and  Darang,  on  the  Upper  Sumesari,  north  of  the 
Tura  range,  have  undergone  some  special  depressiou  in  tertiary 
times.  The  seams  are  valueless.  Along  the  foot  of  the  plateaa 
in  the  Kbasi  and  Jaintia  areas  the  disturbed  upper  tertiary 
rocks  have  been  almost  entirely  removed  by  denudation.  East 
of  Juntiapoor  they  appear  again  in  force,  and  expand  rapidly 
into  the  Barail  range,  which  is  made  up  of  them,  rising  steeply 
from  the  alluvial  valley  of  Oachar,  drained  by  the  Soorma  or 
Barak.  On  the  south  this  valley  is  very  undefined,  long  lateral 
valleys  running  up  from  it  to  the  south,  between  the  low  meri- 
dional ridges  of  the  Tipuia  and  Luabai  hills,  formed  of  the  same 
soft  Ulster  tertiaiy  rocks,  some  of  which  ridges  strike  up  to 
within  ten  miles  of  the  east  and  west  Barail  range.  The  Cacliar 
valley  seems  to  be  excavated  out  of  what  must  be  the  very 
broken  ground  where  these  two  conflicting  atrikea  meet.  As  the 
Barail  curves  to  the  north-east  into  the  strike  of  the  Patkai,  north 
of  Manipoor,  the  confluence  with  the  ridges  from  the  south  takes 
place  more  easily.  It  is  only  in  the  north-east,  in  the  Patkai, 
that  the  range  forros  the  mmn  watershed.  The  northern  drainage 
of  the  Barail  passes  tiirough  that  range,  by  the  deep  gorge  c^ 
the  Jatinga,  into  Cachar.  From  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  imme- 
diately over  the  Jatinga  valley,  the  drunage  fiowa  to  Assam. 
This  great  accumulation  of  late  tertiai?  strata  may  be  largely 
formed  of  early  Himalaya  debris,  from  the  discharge  of  the 
great  eastern  torrents,  the  Dihong-Dibong,  the  Brahmapootra, 
and  othera ;  the  diversion  of  these  through  Assam  into  Bengal 
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was  the  result  of  the  CFUshing  together  of  those  deposits  in  the 
lines  of  the  Bormese  mountain  aystein. 

The  Assam  Ooal-Tlelda  occui  isolated  inside  the  great 
&ii1t,  which  is  traced  &om  end  to  end  of  the  area  as  hasins  of  dis- 
location, save  in  the  Jalpoor  field  on  theDehing  and  the  Disang. 
There  the  measures  crop  up  with  a  high  dip  along  a  narrow  band 
at  the  north  base  of  the  Tipam  range  for  about  20  miles,  when 
they  are  covered  over  in  both  directions  hy  the  alluvium.  East 
of  the  gorge  of  the  Dehing  at  Jaipoor,  the  Tipam  range  oomee  to 
an  end,  and  the  alluvium  passes  behind  it  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
U&koom  field,  along  the  main  fault.  This  is  the  most  exten- 
sive of  the  Assam  coal-fields :  to  the  south-west  its  esact  limit 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  certainly  cut  out  before  reaching  the 
Disang;  to  the  north-eaat  it  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  explo- 
ration, into  the  Singpho  country.  The  Nazlra  field  occurs 
along  the  great  faul^  on  the  Dikhu  and  Sa&ai  rivers,  for  a 
length  of  about  16  miles.  This  coal  difiers  from  that  of  the 
peninsular  fields  in  having  a  homogeneous  structure  and  no 
lamination ;  the  assay  indicates  a  higher  quality  of  fuel  also. 
The  deposits  are  of  vast  importance  for  the  opening  up  of  the 
Province  by  steamer  and  railway. 

§  8.  BuKHA. — R«cent  alluvium,  post-tertiary  alluvium,  and 
a  pbocene  fossil- wood  group  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Irawadi  valley ;  the  Pegu  Boma  consists  entirely  of  the  miocene 
Pegu  group ;  and  the  Arakau  Roma,  and  the  spurs  to  the  east- 
ward and  westward  of  the  mem  range,  are  chiefly  composed  of 
nummulitic,  cretaceous,  and  triasuc  beds.  The  carboniferous 
limestone  and  it«  associated  beds,  together  with  the  Mergui 
group,  are,  in  British  Burma,  nearly  confined  to  the  Tenasseiim 
provinces ;  the  former  extending  northward  into  Uartoban, 
whilst  the  main  area  of  metamorphic  rocks  lies  to  the  east 
of  all  the  other  formations.  At  Mai-ee,  in  the  north  part  of 
the  Saudoway  district,  there  is  a  cretaceous  group.  In  the 
extreme  south  of  Tenasserim,  on  the  Lenya  river,  there  is  a 
Oretaoeons  bed  of  ooaJ  of  very  laminar  structure,  and  con- 
taining numerous  small  nodules  of  a  resinous  mineral  like  amber. 
This  peculiar  association  of  mineral  resin  is  characteristic  of  the 
cretaceons  coak  in  the  Assam  hUls,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Tenasserim  mineral  is  of  the  same  age.  The  tertiary 
fbrmations  of  Tenasserim  consist  of  conglomerates,  sandstones, 
soft  shales,  and  beds  of  coal.  The  most  important  tertiary 
ooal  localities  known  are  Thatay-khyoung  and  Heinlap  on  the 
great  Tenasserim  river,  about  six  miles  apart.  At  the  forroer 
locality  there  is  a  workable  coal-seam,  seven  feet  in  thickness. 
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including  small  partings  of  shale  and  day ;  at  the  latter  the 
seam  is  between  17)  and  18  feet  thick.  The  quality  of  the 
coal  iB  fiur,  the  proportion  of  volatile  matter  being  laige,  but  the 
percentage  of  ash  is  small  At  Eaumapfibg,  three-qiiarten  of 
a  mile  north  of  Heiolap,  there  is  a  seam  of  about  eight  feet  in 
thickness,  but  containing  much  iron  pyrites.  Some  coal  also 
occurs  on  the  Little  Tenasaerim  river;  but  the  only  known 
seam  is  not  more  than  three  feet  thick. 

The  most  important  petroleum  welle  in  Burma  are  at 
Ye-nan-khyoung,  60  milea  north  of  the  British  frontier.  The 
rocks  contain  marine  fossils,  and  probably  belong  to  the 
Pegu  group.  The  wells  are  situated  on  an  anticlinal ;  all  the 
rocks  are  very  soft — too  much  bo  for  any  fisBuTes  to  remain 
open  in  them  —  and  the  mineral  oil  is  apparently  derived 
fbom  a  porous  stratum.  About  50  miles  north-north-east  of 
Ye-nan-khyoung  and  25  to  30  miles  east-south-east  of  Fagto, 
both  large  towns  on  the  Irawadi,  the  eitinct  volcano  of 
Puppa  rises  to  a  heigjit  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  undulat- 
ing country,  composed  of  pliocene  sands  and  gravels.  The  beat 
known  vents  of  *'  mud  volcanoes  "  are  those  of  Memboo  m  the 
Irawadi,  43  miles  north  of  the  British  frontier,  and  those  of  the 
islands  of  Ramree  and  Cheduba  on  the  Arakan  coast.  The  dozen 
or  more  Bamree  vents  are  subject  to  paroxysmal  eruptions  of  great 
violence.  But  the  action  is  in  no  sense  volcanic ;  it  differs  from 
ui  ordinary  emission  of  marsh  gas  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
only  in  this,  that  the  gas  traverses  a  bed  capable  of  being  ea^y 
mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  mud,  and  this,  with  water  and 
petroleum,  is  carried  to  the  surface  with  the  gas. 

§  9.  Tbb  Aitdauan  and  Nioobab  Islakds. — The  Anda- 
mans,  and  probably  the  Nicobars,  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Arakan  Roma,  the  islands  of  Preparis  and  the  Cocoa  being 
parts  of  the  same  line  of  elevation,  and  serving  to  connect  the 
northernmost  of  the  Audaroan  group  with  Cape  Negrus.  To 
the  southward,  the  same  line  of  elevation  may  be  continued  in 
Sumatra  and  Java,  as  the  rocks  of  all  these  islands  present 
some  points  of  similarity.  But  no  trace  of  the  volcanic  band,  so 
conspicuously  developed  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  is  known  to  exist 
in  the  Kicobars  or  Andamans ;  and  the  nortJiem  extremity  of 
the  great  series  of  igneous  vents  which  traverses  the  Malay 
Peninsula  may  probably  be  found  in  Barren  Island  and  Nar- 
kondam,  and  perhaps  still  farther  north,  in  the  extinct  volcanoes 
of  Upper  Burma  and  Vim  nun  The  formations  of  Middle  and 
South  Andaman  are  extremely  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Arakan  Boma,  and  in  all  probability  belong  tOrthe 
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ftame  group.  The  prenuling  rock  is  Bandstone,  fine-graiDed, 
gra7  or  greenieh  in  cobur,  and  oft«n  containbg  ahales  inter- 
calated. Traces  of  coal  occur,  chiefly  in  nesta,  no  true  seam 
having  been  detected. 

The  Nicobar  rocks  comprise  recent  coral  reef  formations; 
marine  deposits,  consistiag  of  sandstone,  shales,  and  claj ;  and 
serpentine  and  gabbro  (intrualTe).  The  whitish  clays  of  Camorta 
and  Nankowri  contain  Polydstina  in  great  abundiuice,  no  fewer 
than  300  species  having  been  identified  fiom  Gamcorta  alone. 
The  species  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  composing  similar  clays 
in  Barbadoes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  are  considered  as  prob- 
ably of  miocene  age.  The  upraised  coral  reefii  found  on  the 
coasts  of  all  the  Nicobar  Idands  in  places,  form  a  rtused  flat 
fringe,  a  few  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  covered  by  a  forest  of 
cocoa-nut  palms.  On  Car  Nicobar,  Bompoka,  and  several  other 
islands,  these  coral  banks  are  of  great  thickness,  and  are  raised 
30  or  40  feet  above  the  sea.  The  formation  is  clearly  the  same 
as  the  "  littoral  concrete"  of  Arakan  and  Western  India,  but 
richer  in  corals.  Barren  Island  certainly,  and  Nar^ondam  prob- 
ably, are  recent  volcanoes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HKTXOSOLOOY  O?  INDIA. 

SI.  Heteorologlcsl  Observations  in  India.  %2.  Advantagea  orindian 
MeUorology.  %  3.  Heteorological  Influence  of  the  Snrfece  of 
India.  %  L  Of  Ceylon.  %  E.  The  Monsoons.  §  8.  TBmporatnte. 
8  7.  Sun  -  Spots,  g  S.  Atmospheric  PresBure  and  Winds.  |  B. 
Cloud  and  Rainfall,  g  10.  Land-StonuB  and  Sea-Stonna.  %  11. 
Annual  Mean  EleTation,  Preasore,  Temperature,  Vapour  Tension, 
Cload  FroportioD,  and  Eaicfall  of  5S  Stations. 

§  1.  Meteokolooical  Obsektations  in  India,  oa  a  regular 
plan,  were  fiiBt  suggested  by  Sir  John  Hereehel,  who,  when  at 
the  Cape,  sent  a  circular  recommending  that  "  term  observa- 
tions" should  be  taken,  or  hourly  obserrationB  for  24  hours 
together  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  and  aolBticea  on  the  21st 
of  March,  June,  September,  and  December.  Since  1829  a 
regular  seriea  of  daily  and,  since  1856,  hourly  obaerrationB  baa 
been  kept  at  the  Calcutta,  Survey  Office,  and  monthly  and 
yearly  abstracts  of  these  have  been  published.  Since  1796  the 
successive  Astronomers  of  the  Madras  Observatory,  from  Gold- 
ingham  to  Pogson,  have  registered  a  complete  series ;  the  local 
Revenue  Board  has  published  rain  returns  from  350  atations 
since  1852;  for  the  12  years  ending  1858  observations  were 
taken  on  the  summit  of  Dodabetta  peak  (8640  A.);  those  taken  at 
the  Trivandrum  Observatory  from  1837  to  1865  and  the  Agastya 
peak  commanding  the  whole  south  of  the  Peninsula  from  Adam's 
Bridge  to  Cochin,  and  reduced  by  Mr.  Brown,  are  of  great 
value.  The  Bomb^  Observatory  at  Kolaba,  formed  in  1823  for 
magnetic,  tidal,  and  meteorological  observations,  ad^ed  much  to 
the  early  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  Western  India  under 
Buist,  Sykes,  and  Chambers.  The  cyclone  of  1864  led  to  the 
appointment  of  Meteorological  Reporters  by  the  three  Provincial 
Governments  of  Bengal,  the  North-West,  and  the  Paiyah.  The 
Sanitary  Commissionera,  imperial  and  provincial,  under  the 
same  Qovemor-Oeneral,  Lord  Lawrence,  began  systematio  ob- 
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serrationB  to  show  the  effect  of  climate  on  dlBeasee,  eapedallj 
on  epidemics  like  cholera,  regarding  which  tie  late  Dr.  Brydone 
amved  at  etriking  atatietical  reeulta.  lu  1875,  aa  Ueteoro- 
logical  Reporter  to  the  Government  of  India,  Mx.  Henry  F. 
Blanford,  F.B.S.,  issued  the  Gist  report  on  the  meteorology  of 
the  whole  Indian  Empire.  He  has  continued  to  report,  with 
elaborate  tables  from  no  fewer  than  366  stations,  on  these 
eight  heads  of  the  meteorology  of  each  year — Temperature  of 
solar  radiation ;  Temperature  of  nocturnal  radiation  ;  Air  tem- 
perature ;  Atmospheric  pressure ;  Anemometiy ;  Hygrometiy ; 
Cloud  proportion;  andRaiufaU.  Full  registers  of  the  six  stations 
— Calcutta,  Lucknow,  Lahore,  Nagpoor,  Bombay,  and  Madras — 
are  separately  published.  Mr.  Blanford  has  farther  done  a 
signal  aerrice  to  science  by  the  publication,  in  two  volumes,  of 
The  Indian  Mtteordogisfa  Vade  Mecum,  the  second  part  of 
which,  on  the  Meteorology  of  India,  he  has  permitted  us  to 


§  2.  Advantages  of  Indian  Meteorolooy. — The  prac- 
tic&l  object  of  Meteorolc^,  aa  of  all  Science,  is  to  enable  ns  to 
make  quantitative  predictions  of  phenomena ;  to  foretell  not  only 
their  occurrence,  but  their  time  tmd  exact  measure.  Here  a 
great  part  of  the  field  is  inaccessible,  and  very  much  more  is 
imperfectly  accessible.  An  isolated  tract  under  a  wide  range  of 
latitude,  girdled  raund  by  a  giant  mountain  chain  completely 
shutting  in  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
resting  on  a  surface  as  varied  as  that  of  the  earth,  watohed 
from  balloons  and  fixed  observatories  well  distributed  at  different 
heights,  so  that  each  section  should  be  under  a  meteorolo^cal 
blockade,  is  the  ideal  of  the  meteorologist.  India  offers  the 
nearest  approach  to  such  a  region.  It  is  an  epitome  of  atmo- 
spheric physics  as  England  is  of  stratigrapbic  geology.  It  is  a 
secluded  and  independent  area,  while  it  presents  within  itself 
the  most  varied  conditions  of  form  and  surface,  and,  together 
with  its  seas,  the  great  priiuar;  contrast  of  continent  and  ocean, 
ranging  through  nearly  30  degrees  of  latitude,  and  during  fire 
months  of  the  year  bathed  in  the  intense  radiation  of  a  vertical 
sun.  On  the  north  the  Himalaya,  shutting  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  atmosphere,  constitutes  the  natural  limit  of  the  monaoona. 
On  the  south,  an  only  less  defined  meteorological  frontier  exists 
ia  the  zone  of  all  but  unvarying  barometric  pressure  of  the 
equatorial  belt.  For  although  the  monsoons  do,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  blow  across  this  belt,  between  Australia  on 
the  one  hand  and  India  on  the  other,  it  is  a  kind  of  neutral  axis, 
the  fulcrum  on  which  the  plane  of  equal  pressure  turns,  inclininK 
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altenuttelf  to  north  and  Bouth ;  and  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions on  its  opposite  sides  bear  a  very  simple  relation  of  red- 
procitj.  Order  and  regularity  are  a«  promiueat  characteristics 
of  the  atmospheric  phenomena  of  India  as  are  apparent  caprice 
and  uncertainty  those  of  their  European  counterparts. 

§  3.   MXTEOBOLOCICAL    Iim^DBKCB    Ot    TBR   SuBPACI    OP 

India.— The  average  elevation  of  the  Himalaya  (19,000  feet) 
is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  lower  half  of  the  atmosphere. 
Across  this  barrier  there  a  a  constant  flow  of  air  northwards  to 
the  arid  plateau  of  Tibet.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  more 
active  in  the  daytime  than  at  night,  since  the  observed  diurnal 
variation  of  the  barometric  pressure  on  tlie  lower  plains  and  at 
hill  stations,  as  well  aa  that  of  the  winds  on  the  high  plains  and 
passes,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  transfer  of  the  portion  of  the 
higher  atmosj^ere  &om  over  the  low  plains  to  the  mountaips, 
and  even  to  the  lower  hills  and  tablelands  of  the  peniusida, 
takes  place  as  a  secondary  effect  of  the  diurnal  heating  of  the 
latad.  Unless  in  the  loftiest  regions  of  the  atmosphere  beyond 
the  range  of  observation  no  transfer  of  air  takes  place  across  the 
Himalaya  in  a  southerlj  direction ;  bat  from  the  southern  slopes 
a  nocturnal  flow  of  cooled  air  is  felt  as  a  strong  wind  where  the 
rivers  debouch  on  the  plains,  especially  in  the  early  morning. 
The  Ba«tem  Himalaya  is  clothed  with  a  dense  forest ; 
Sikkim  tuid  Bbootan  receive  an  abnormally  copious  rainfall 
discharged  {aH  on  the  face  of  the  range.  As  the  chiiin  recedes 
to  the  drier  north-west,  the  greater  is  the  distance  to  be  tra- 
versed by  the  vapour-bearing  winds  in  reaching  it,  and  the  more 
easterly  is  their  direction ;  since,  whether  coming  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  or  from  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  reaching  the  Gangetic  vsiley 
they  turn  and  blow  more  or  less  parallel  to  its  axis  and  that  of 
the  mountain  range.  Farther  weet  the  Sulaiman  and  Khlr- 
tliar  ranges,  at  right  an^es  to  the  Himalaya,  are  still  more  arid, 
being  sutgect  to  dry  winds  from  the  desert  tracts  of  Fercda  and 
Baloochistan,  and  dependent  on  the  winter  snows  or  rare  showers 
from  the  eastward  for  the  scanty  cultivation  beyond  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  Indus  and  the  larger  local  streams.  The  west  of  the 
Indo-Gangetic  pimn,  from  the  desert  of  I^jpootana  to  the  saline 
swamps  of  £acb,  rarely  sees  the  run,  which  is  more  firequent 
twice  a  year  in  the  North  Panjab,  where  it  feeds  the  belt 
of  wheat  100  miles  wide.  The  vigorous  planting  of  trees  and 
construction  of  canals  since  the  British  occupation  of  the  Panjab 
has  so  ameliorated  the  climate  already,  that  dust-storms  are  far 
less  frequent  than  before. 

Up  or  down  the  Qaosetio  Plain  the  moDsoon  winda 
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sweep  at  right  angles  to  their  nominal  course,  diBcharging  as 
snow  or  rain  on  the  Western  Himalaya  the  vapour  fix)m  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  The  rainfall  diminiahee  from  100  inches 
at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Gangetic  delta  to  leee  than  30 
inches  at  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  there  is  an  average  diSk«nce 
of  from  15  to  25  inches  between  the  northern  and  southern 
bordera  of  the  plain,  At  Sirsa  and  Mooltan,  the  average  annual 
rainfall  does  not  exceed  6  inches.  On  the  east  the  climate  of 
the  Brahmapootra  and  Soorma  VaUeyB  is  damp  and 
equable ;  the  rainfall  is  prolonged  and  heavy,  especially  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  hills.  A  meteorological  peculiarity  of 
some  interest  has  been  noticed,  more  especially  at  the  stations 
of  Seebsagar  and  Silchar,  viz.  the  great  range  of  the  diurnal 
variation  of  barometric  pressure  during  the  afternoon  bonis; 
which  is  the  more  striMng,  since  at  Boorkee,  Lahore,  and  otiier 
stations  near  the  foot  of  tlie  Himalt^a,  this  range  is  less  than 
out  in  tbe  open  plains.  A  similarly  exaggerated  range  is, 
however,  exhilated  by  Leh  in  the  Indus  valley.  It  would  seem 
that  the  daily  fall  is  exaggerated  in  narrow  deep  valleys,  but 
reduced  at  stations  situated  on  tbe  margin  of  a  broad  pifun 
immediately  below  a  lofty  hill  mass.  These  facts,  and  the  well- 
known  peculiarity  of  the  oscillation  on  elevated  mountain  peaks 
and  ridges,  together  with  the  oft-described  phenomenon  of  the 
strong  afternoon  winds  which  blow  up  through  the  high  passes 
and  across  the  elevated  plains  of  Roopahu  and  Ladak,  have  led 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Blanford  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  of  the 
diurnal  solar  heating  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  cause  a  transfer  of 
ail  irom  the  plains  and  deep  valleys  to  the  hills  during  the 
hotter  hours  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  between  land 
and  sea. 

The  Peninsular  Waterahed  of  the  Satpoora  does 
not,  indeed,  form  the  boundary  between  the  easterly  summer 
monsoon  of  the  Gangetic  plain  and  the  westerly  monsoon  of  tiie 
peninsula  proper,  which  crosses  the  plateau  of  Malwa  and  Bag- 
helkhand  to  the  north  of  the  range ;  but,  together  with  the  two 
parallel  vaUeys  of  the  Narbada  and  Tapti,  which  drain  the 
flanks  of  its  western  half,  it  gives,  at  oppodte  seasons  of  the 
year,  a  decided  easterly  and  westerly  direction  to  the  winds  of 
this  part  of  India,  and  condenses  a  tolerably  copious  rainfall 
during  the  south-west  monsoon.  The  Nortlietm  Plateau  of 
Malwa  and  Ba^helkhand,  which  terminates  against  the 
Aravali  range  on  the  west,  eserts  an  important  influence  on  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  imd  also  on  the  rainfall.  At  AJmer — 
an  old-established  meteorological  station  at  the  eastern,  foot  of 
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the  range — the  wind  is  predominantly  south-west;  there  and 
at  Mount  Ahoo  the  sonth-vest  monsoon  raina  are  a  regularly 
recurrent  phenomenon,  which  can  hardly  be  eaid  of  the  region 
of  scanty  and  uncertain  rainfall  extending  from  the  western 
foot  of  the  range,  and  merging  in  the  Bikoner  desert  The 
Southern  Plateau  of  the  Dekban  and  Mysore,  aouth  of 
the  Satpoora,  is  swept  by  the  Bouth-weetem  monaoon,  but  not 
until  that  has  Burmounted  the  western  barriers  of  the  Sahyadri 
Ghats  from  which  the  pkteau  slopes  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
Hence  the  rainfall  is  lig^t  at  Poona  and  places  similarly  situ- 
ated under  the  lee  of  the  range,  and  moderate  over  the  more 
easterly  parts  of  the  plateau.  The  r^ns,  however,  are  prolonged 
three  or  four  veeka  later  than  in  India  to  the  north  of  the 
Satpoora,  since  they  are  brought  by  the  easterly  winds  which 
blow  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  October  and  the  early  part  of 
November  ;  when  the  recurved  southerly  wind  ceases  to  blow 
np  the  Qangetic  valley,  and  sets  towards  the  Gamatic.  Thb 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  north-eaat  monsoon ;  but  the 
rainy  wind  is  really  a  diversion  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 

The  cantonment  of  Welllnsrton  (6200  feet)  is  now  the  mete- 
orological station  of  the  Neelgiri  hills  where  the  Eastern  join  the 
Western  Ghats.  The  Palghat  gap  {1600  feet),  26  miles  wide, 
which  separates  the  Neelgiris  from  the  Anaioalai,  Palnai,  and 
Travankor  hills,  ending  in  Agaatja  peak  above  Cape  Comorin, 
affords  a  passage  to  the  winds,  which  elsewhere  are  barred  by 
the  hills  of  the  Ghat  chain.  The  country  to  the  east  of  the  gap 
receives  the  rainfall  of  the  south-west  monsoon  ;  and  during  the 
north-east  monsoon,  ships  passing  Beypoor  meet  with  a  stronger 
wind  firom  the  land  than  is  felt  elsewhere  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
Oolmbatore  is  the  meteorological  station,  situated  near  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Palghat  gap,  under  the  lee  of  the  last 
outlying  ridges  of  the  Nee^iiris.  The  rdnfall  of  the  Konkan 
and  Malabar  coasts,  from  above  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin, 
is  heavy,  the  climate  is  damp  and  warm,  and  the  vegetation  is 
dense  and  tropical  The  backwaters,  which  extend  for  350  miles, 
are  enclosed  by  the  sandspits,  which  are  formed  between  the 
action  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  rain,  9  million  tons  of  which  fall 
annually  on  every  square  mile  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  the 
surf  and  wind  which  beat  back  the  silt  and  sand  thus  carried 
frvm  the  western  face  of  the  Ghats  seawards.  The  correspond- 
ing Eastern  fHnffinff  plain  is  much  broader.  It  forms  the 
modem  section  of  the  Camatic  up  to  Madras  city,  occupying 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  width  of  the  peninsula.  It 
extends  up  the  Eavari  to  the  foot  of  the  Neelgiri  hiUa  (2000 
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feet),  forming  the  rich  sectiou  of  Taigoie  made  and  irrigated  by 
that  river,  with  the  town  of  Salem  nestling  at  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  goi^ea  of  the  hill  groups  which  stand  out  in  advance  of 
the  Eastern  Obats,  and  Trichinopoli,  20  miles  from  their  south- 
east comer.  North  of  Madras  the  coast  plain  of  the  Paen-Ghat 
is  narrowed  to  30  or  40  miles,  and  runs  along  the  foot  of  the 
Nallaanalai  hills  to  the  delta  of  the  Eistna  and  Qodavari  From 
Tiz^apatam  the  coast  is  formed  by  a  rocky  ridge  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Ghats ;  but,  in  general,  the  whole  of 
this  coast  line,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogli, 
is  a  low  alluvial  flat,  bordered  by  a  strip  of  sand. 

la  Burma  the  western  iace  of  the  Arakan  Roma  range,  like 
the  Sahyadri  farther  west,  receives  a  heavy  rain&ll  from  the 
full  force  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  amounting  at  Sandoway 
to  260  inches,  and  even  at  Chittagong  in  Bengal  to  100.  The 
Pegu  Koma  is  lower  in  the  south,  but  to  the  east  of  Ulandalay 
and  Bhamo,  in  the  Eachin  bills  which  border  China,  the  range 
reaches  from  6000  to  6000  feet,  running  north-east  and  south- 
west with  a  breadth  of  26  milea,  Ihe  Irawadi  valley  lies  be- 
tween. Throughout  the  year  there  is  a  steady  upper  current 
of  doudB  irom  the  south-west,  such  as  has  been  already  noticed 
over  the  Himalaya.  The  rainfall  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Iiawadj  valley — the  delta  and  the  neighbouring  pwt  of  Pegu 
— is  very  heavy,  and  the  climate  is  very  mild  and  equable  at  all 
seasons ;  but  higher  up,  and  especially  north  of  the  Pegu  fron- 
tier, the  country  is  drier,  tmd  is  characterised  by  a  less  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  a  retarded  and  more  scanty  raui&ll  There  are 
two  observatoriee  for  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  at  Fort 
Blair  and  Nankowri, 

§  4.  Cbyloit  is,  in  meteorological  as  in  other  physical  re- 
spects, inseparably  connected  with  India.  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford 
thus  describes  it : — 

"  The  nortti  of  the  island,  as  well  aa  a  part  of  the  msiuliiiid  oppoute, 
is  fanned  of  apraiaed  coral. reef ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  Ceylon  aflordB 
indications  of  a  recent  elevation  of  the  l&nd.  The  northern  half  of  the 
island  ia  a  plain  of  the  older  crystalline  rocks,  still  much  covered  with 
forest,  while  the  central  part  of  the  southern  half  is  occupied  by  a  ' 
tableland  of  similar  geological  structure,  with  lofty  bills  which  rise  to 
more  than  7000  fest,  and,  oc  their  western  face,  are  clad  with  denBe 
forest,  eicept  where  cleared  for  the  coffee  caltivation.  The  eastam  part 
of  the  plateau,  under  the  lee  of  the  loftier  bills,  like  the  correspoading 
part  of  the  Neolgiris,  consists,  however,  of  apen,  rolling,  grassy  downs, 
with  forest  in  the  boUowa  and  v^eya.  To  the  south  and  west  of  tha 
hina  the  country  is  rugged  and  hilly  down  to  tha  coast.  The  rain&ll 
is  here  frequent  and  heavy ;  and  the  temperature  being  high  and 
'  equable,  the  vegetation  ia  dense  and  very  luxuriant,  such  as  is  charao- 
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teristio  of  iaiftnds  in  tropical  aeaa,  and  also  of  the  coast  of  Travankor. 
The  plaiuB  on  the  ettBt  coast  are  drier,  and  both  in  cUnate  and  vegeta- 
tion bear  much  resemblaDce  to  tliose  of  the  Camatic.  When  the  south- 
weat  monsoon  isbloningin  May  and  Jane,  discharring  torrents  of  rain 
on  the  foreat-clad  spare  and  slopes  that  face  to  windward,  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  eastward  face  of  the  same  hills  ie  very  striking,  and 
the  two  phases  of  climate  are  sharply  demarcated,  Newara  Eliya,  at 
S200  feet,  day  after  day,  and  even  week  after  week,  lies  under  a  dense 
canopy  of  cloud,  which  shrouds  all  the  hisber  peaks,  and  pours  down 
almost  iuceseaat  rain.  But  let  the  traveller  leave  the  station  by  the 
BaduUa  road,  and,  cros^g  the  col  of  the  main  range,  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles  from  Newara  Ehya,  begin  the  descent  towards 
Wilson's  bcDgalow,  and  he  emerges  on  a  panorama  of  the  grassy  downs 
of  the  lower  hills,  bathed  in  dulling  aunshins ;  while,  on  the  ridge 
above,  he  sees  the  cloud  masses  ever  rolling  across  from  the  westwud 
and  dissolving  away  in  the  drier  air  to  leeward.  Hence,  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  the  island  are  as  strongly  contrasted  in  climate  as  those 
of  the  sonthem  extremity  of  the  penmsula  of  India." 

§  S.  The  Monsoonb. — Tbe  predomiuatiDg  feature  of  Indiao 
Meteorology  ia  the  semi-aDnoal  revBreal  of  .the  wind  sjatem. 
Id  the  causes  which  bring  about  this  reversal,  and  in  the  asso- 
ciated phenomena,  we  have  a  field  of  study  second  in  interest  to 
none  in  the  whole  range  of  meteorological  science.  The  Asiatic 
monsoons  consist  not  of  one  current  flowing  alternately  to  and 
from  Central  Asia,  but  of  several  currents,  each  having  its  own 
land  centre.  The  centre  which,  at  opposite  seascus  of  t^e 
year,  is  alternately  the  source  and  goid  of  the  Indian  monsoonB 
lies  to  the  south  of  tbe  Himalaya.  At  two  seasons  of  the  year, 
viz.  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  and  again  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November — that  is  to  say,  at  the  change 
of  tbe  monsoons — the  interchange  of  air  currents  between  land 
and  aea  ia,  in  a  great  measure,  restricted  to  India  and  its  two 
seas,  and  has  but  little  concern  with  tbe  region  south  of  the 
equator.  But  a  few  weeks  before  the  eolaticee,  and  two  or 
three  months  afterwards,  these  currents  are  continuous  across 
the  equinoctial  line,  connectiDg  the  Indian  wind  system  with 
those  of  the  Sunda  Islands  and  of  Australia,  and,  at  one  season, 
with  tbe  trade  winds  of  the  South  Indian  ocean.  These  are  tbe 
monsoons,  as  knonfn  to  Bailors.  In  India  it«elf,  the  period  of 
transition  between  the  north-easterly  or  winter  monsoon  and  the 
south-westerly  or  summer  monsoon  is  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  opposite  change,  and  presents  marked  characteristics  of  its 
own,  which  justify  its  being  distinguished  as  a  third,  viz.  the 
hot  season-  In  eztra-trojdcal  India,  the  transition  from  the 
south-west  monsoon  or  the  rains  to  the  cold  season  is  tolerably 
abmpt ;  and  only  in  Southern  India  and  Ceylon  is  it  marked 
t^  peculiar  features,  being  the  chief  rainy  season  of  tlie^CBni&li& 
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§  6.  TEMPBRA.TOBB. — The  vamtba  of  the  quantity  of  solar 
heat  received  by  the  land  surface  of  India,  according  as  the  sun 
is  in  north  or  south  declinatioi],  is  the  primary  cause  of  this 
annual  reversal  of  the  wind  system.  The  general  law  of  the 
quantity  of  the  sun's  heat  incident  at  any  ^ven  moment  on  a 
pven  area,  say  a  square  foot  of  level  Buriace,  is  that  it  is  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  and, 
disregarding  the  atmospheric  absorption,  directly  as  the  sine  of 
the  sun's  altitude.  Heat  falling  on  a  water  surface  is  largely 
used  up  in  evaporating  the  water  ;  and,  owing  to  the  liigh  Bpeciflc 
heat  of  water,  ite  temperature  is  raised  but  little  as  c<mipared 
with  that  of  a  land  etuface.  Hence  a  water  surface  changes  its 
temperature  but  slowly.  The  primary  cause  of  the  summer 
monsoon  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  most  northern  part  of  India  is 
included  in  that  zone  of  the  earth's  surface  which,  during  the 
summer  months,  receives  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  sun's 
heat,  and  which,  being  at  the  same  time  a  land  surface,  acquires 
therefore  a  proportionally  high  temperature.  The  Jiorthward 
progresaion  of  the  region  of  highest  temperature,  as  the  sun 
ascends  in  declination  from  March  to  June,  is  unfeilingly  regular. 
In  March  the  hottest  part  of  India  is  the  central  and  eastern 
part  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  8atpoora,  which  is  included 
within  the  isotherm  of  80°,  but  is  below  85°.  In  April  and 
May  the  temperature  rises  more  rapidly  in  Bajpootaua  and  the 
Panjab ;  and  in  the  second  of  these  months  the  greater  part  of 
R^pootana,  with  Indore,  Ebopal,  Berar,  and  the  western  part 
of  Nagpoor,  is  surrounded  by  the  isotherm  of  95°.  Finally,  in 
June,  the  seat  of  maximum  heat  is  transferred  to  the  Panjab, 
where,  allowing  for  elevation,  the  average  temperature  of  the 
day  is  little  below  100°.  The  Isotherma,  or  lines  of  equal 
temperature,  in  May  are  concentric  curves  folbwing  almost 
exactly  the  contours  of  the  peninsula  and  of  the  mountain  belt ; 
the  highest  temperature  prevailing  m  the  latitude  of  21°  or  26°. 

The  setting  in  of  the  nuns,  in  June  and  July,  reduces  the 
temperature,  save  when  the  fall  is  scanty  in  the  Panjab  and 
Sind,  in  which  there  is  the  highest  temperature  till  the  sun  has 
retreated  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  when,  about  the  end  of 
September,  it  becomes  lowest.  Meanwhile  the  Gamatic  has 
received  little  rain,  and  has  the  sun  vertical  during  August,  so 
as  then  to  have  a  higher  temperature  than  any  other  part  of 
India  in  November  and  December.  Hence  the  south-west  mon- 
soon is  deflected  to  its  coast  and  to  Eastern  Ceylon,  and  the 
autumn  rains  of  the  Carnatic  are  the  result  In  the  cold 
weather  months,  as  the  temperature  depends  chieflj  _on  the 
r„3t,7=^-,nGt.>t)^lc 
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obliquit;  with  which  the  sun's  rays  fall  on  the  Earth's  surihce, 
the  course  of  the  isothermal  lines  is  more  or  less  parallel  to  the 
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Unes  of  latitude,  but  leee  bo  in  the  peninsula  than  in  Northern 
India,  since  the  peningnlar  temperature  is  affected  unequally  by 
cooler  currents  from  the  north,  and  by  differences  of  radiatioa 

The  hOls  of  the  peninsula  afford,  for  equal  elevations,  a  greater 
reduction  of  temperature  than  do  the  Himalaya  stations ;  and 
the  advantage  thus  gained  varies  less  with  the  season  of  the 
year.  The  summer  temperature  of  the  Himalaya  stations,  at 
about  the  same  elevation,  is  apparently  the  higher  the  farther 
the  station  lies  to  the  north-west ;  but  the  winter  temperature 
is  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  chain.  The  range  of 
temperature,  both  in  the  annual  and  diurnal  period,  varies  very 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  Paitjab  ia  the  seat 
of  the  greatest  variation ;  and  Ceylon  and  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  Islands  that  of  the  least  range.  The  absolute  annual 
range  at  such  stations  as  Dera  Ismail  Khau,  Mooltan,  Rawal 
Pindi,  Sialkot,  Lahore,  and  Lodiana  is  between  90°  and  100*; 
on  the  other  hand,  at  Galle,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Oeylon, 
the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  in 
1875  was  only  16-2°,  and  that  at  Nankowri  209°.  Theaverage 
diurnal  range  at  these  Paqjab  stations  is  about  30°  on  the  mean 
of  the  year,  and  in  April  40° ;  in  the  Central  Province,  between 
20°  and  26°  on  the  mean  of  the  year,  and  in  March  from  30°  to 
35°;  while  at  Galle  the  annual  average  is  only  6J°,  and  the 
greatest  monthly  average  not  9°. 

§  7.  SuK-SpoTB.^Solar  radiation,  the  source  of  all  atmo- 
spheric energy,  is  subject  to  variation  affecting  the  activity  of 
the  meteorological  changes  of  our  atmosphere.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  Sir  W.  Herschel  held  that  "years  of 
remarkably  abundant  or  deficient  spots  have  been  also  remarked 
for  their  high  or  low  general  temperature,  and  especially  for 
abundant  and  deficient  harvests."  The  recurrence  of  drought, 
and  especially  the  great  famine  of  1877-8  in  the  peninsula 
proper,  led  Mr.  Pogson  to  revive  the  opinion,  A  certain  period- 
icity, corresponding  te  that  of  the  abundance  of  sun-spots,  has 
been  traced  in  several  kinds  of  meteorological  phenomena.  Mr. 
H.  F.  Blanford  vritee  thus  on  the  subject : — 

"  It  ii  now  well  known,  irom  the  researches  of  Hofrath  Schwabe  of 
Deeaan,  Profeasor  Wolf  of  Berne,  and  more  recently  of  Canington, 
Balfour  Stewart  and  Loawj,  that  the  abundance  of  the  spots  on  the 
snn'a  face  undergoes  a  periodical  increase  and  decreue  in  a  cjrcle  of 
about  ll'll  years.  In  addition  to,  and  auperimpoBed  on  this,  the 
Wolflan  period,  are  other  variations  of  longer  period  ;  bat  the  law  of 
these  is  lesa  accnrately  known.  Snn-apota,  as  ne  know  now  &om  the 
obaervatious  of  Chacomac  and  Lockyer,  are  not,  as  was  at  one  time 
auppoeed,  cooled  solid  masses  or  even  donds  floating  on  the  solar 
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photosphere,  caused  dt  the  descent  of  atreams  of  the  external  cooled 
atmoBphere  into  the  body  of  the  saa.  They  indicate,  therefore,  in- 
cieased  activity  In  the  morementa  of  the  solar  atmosphere  and  a  with- 
drawal of  a  portion  of  the  cooled  and  abaorbing  envelope  ;  and,  as 
might  b«  anticipated,  the  recent  diacnaaion  of  obaerrstioDS  of  radia- 
tion temperatures  by  Mr.  Baxendall  of  Manchester,  and  also,  in 
India,  by  the  writer,  have  gone  to  confinu  the  original  idea  of  Sir 
W.  Herachel,  and  to  show  that  the  aolar  radiation  is  greatest  in  years 
of  abundant  aun- spots  and  trice  verad,  What  ia  the  amount  of  its 
vuiation  is  not  yet  known,  and  can  he  ascertained  only  by  long- 
continued  observations  with  the  actinometer.  The  results  of  11  stations, 
in  different  parts  of  India,  showBd  an  increase  of  at  least  6°  in  the 
mean  equiUbrium  temperuture  of  sol^  radiation  at  the  earth's  surface, 
between  1868  and  1871  (the  last  following  a  ^ear  of  maximum  sun- 
■pots)  i  and  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  in  defect  of  the  truth. 
'the  vahation  ia  thus  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  These  facta  afford 
evidence  that,  to  a  certain  small  extent,  our  sun  must  take  rank  among 
the  variable  stars.  It  is  true  that,  viewed  from  the  distance  of  even 
the  nearest  of  the  (so-called)  fixed  stars,  such  small  variations  as  have 
been  recorded  during  the  last  two  centuries  would  be  absolutely  inappre- 
ciable. But  greater  degrees  of  obscuration  are  recorded  in  past  times, 
as,  e.g.,  in  the  year  A.n.  636,  when  the  sun  is  said  to  have  suffered  a 
great  diminution  of  light,  wMcb  continued  fourteen  months ;  and  in 
those  remote  epochs  which  geology  deals  with,  there  are  evidences  of 
such  vicissitudes  of  climate  as  seem  inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis 
than  that  of  a  great  variation  of  tbe  solar  heat  Such,  for  insUnoe,  is 
the  occurrence  of  remains  of  a  warm  temperate  flora  of  the  Miocene 
epoch  in  the  now  ice-bound  rocks  of  Greenland  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  abundant  evidence  of  glaciers  down  to  low  levels  in  the 
Himalaya  and  tbe  Patkoi  Hills  of  Assam,  in  times  which  are  certainly 
prehistoric,  but  not,  perhaps,  anterior  to  the  existence  of  man.  Sncn 
eases  as  these,  and  of  extensive  accumulations  of  ice-borne  boulders  in 
latter  palceozoie  times  in  South  Africa  and  in  India,  far  down  in  the 
tropical  zone,  can  hardly  be  explained  by  the  ingenious  theoiy  of  Mr. 
(>ol1  _;  and  seem  to  point  la  an  amonnt  of  variation  in  the  solar  heat, 
both  in  excess  and  defect  of  its  present  intensity,  that  would  entitle 
our  aun  to  a  place  among  the  more  variable  of  the  stars. " 

§  8.  Atmospheric  Peessuhe  ahp  Winds. — ^Any  difference 
of  preestires  iu  the  eame  homontal  plane  of  the  atmosphere 
t«nds  to  produce  an  aiT-current  &oin  the  seat  of  higher  to  that 
of  lower  pressure.  Isobaxio  PlEmes  are  planes  of  equal 
pressure  more  or  less  undulating  or  inclined.  As  their  several 
parts  are  variously  inclined  to  a  horizontal  or  water-level  surface, 
the  dope  is  the  Baric  Gradient.  Thus  in  the  south-west 
m'onsoon  the  mean  barometric  gradient  overthe  Bay  of  Bengal 
is  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  400  miles,  or  025  inch  in  100 
miles ;  and  in  cyclones,  the  gradients  near  the  centre  of  the 
storm  sometimes  amount  to  1  inch  in  50  miles,  or  2  inches  in 
100  miles.  laobara  are  the  lines  along  which  the  successive 
ieobario  planes  intersect  one  and  the  same  horizontal  plane. 
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They  are,  therefore,  Imee  of  equal  pressure  on  a  horizontal 
plane.  As  laid  down  on  chaxte,  they  generally  show  the 
preflBurea  at  the  sea-level;  or  the  hypothetical  equivalent,  at 
that  level,  of  the  pressurea  actually  observed.  The  tenn 
Cyclone  is  not  restricted  to  violent  revolving  Btonns,  to  be 
afterwards  considered,  but  is  applied  to  cases  where  the  winds 
circulate  around  an  area  of  relatively  low  pressure  without 
attaining  to  any  very  high  velocity.  On  the  other  hand, 
around  a  region  of  relatively  high  pressure,  the  winds  blow 
spirally  outwards,  constituting  an  anti- cyclone.  In  a  cyclone, 
or  around  a  region  of  low  pressure  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
the  direction  of  the  circular  motion  is  left-handed,  or  opposite 
to  that  of  the  clock  bands,  and  ri^t-bonded  in  an  anti-cyclone 
around  a  region  of  high  proasure.  In  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere the  direction  of  the  circulation  is  reversed,  cycloneB  being 
all  right-handed  spirals,  and  anti-cyclones  left-handed. 

This  deviation  of  the  winds  from  the  radial  direction  is  a 
consequence  of  the  earth'e  rotation  (Fcrrel's  law)  which  causes 
railway  trains,  steamers,  rivers,  marine  currents,  and  winds,  to 
deviate  to  the  right  in  the  Northern,  and  to  the  left  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  The  law  of  the  wind's  rotation,  or  the 
"tendency  of  a  wind  to  "  veer,"  so  that  in  the  Northern  Hemd- 
sphere  a  north-west  wind  tends  to  become  easterly,  and  in  the 
Southern  to  follow  an  opposite  coiu^e,  was  recorded  ae  a  fact 
of  observation  by  Lord  Bacon.  This  tendency  to  veer  is  less 
striking  in  India  than  in  higher  latitudes.  The  annual  oscilla- 
tion of  pressure  at  the  hill  stations,  in  all  parts  of  India,  is 
different  from  that  on  the  plains.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
the  highest  pressure  occurs  in  December  everywhere  on  the 
pluns  of  India ;  that  of  January  being  nearly  as  hig^  ;  and  the 
lowest  in  June  or  July.  But,  on  the  hills,  the  pressure  in 
December  is  almost  universally  below  that  of  November ;  and 
the  further  iall  in  January  and  February  becomes  more  and 
more  decided  as  we  ascend  to  greater  heights.  At  Leh  (11,500 
feet  above  the  sea)  the  pressure  of  February  is  the  abeolute 
minimum  of  the  year.  At  stations  of  6000  feet  elevation  and 
upwards  (frequently  at  lower  altitudes),  the  pressure  rises  again 
after  February  to  a  second  maximum  in  March  or  April ;  but 
this  maximum  is,  in  all  cases,  subordinate  to  that  of  November. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  difference  consists  in  the  barometric 
depression  of  the  winter  season,  which  is  felt  above  elevations 
of  6000  or  6000  feet;  and,  in  the  North-Western  Himalaya,  sets 
in  in  November,  and  attains  its  minim nin  in  February.  In 
October  and  November  the  winds  and  movements  of  the  hiidi 
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douds  over  the  moontaiiu  tq}petu:  to  be  chiefly  from  the  uoith- 
veflt  i  and  this  is  the  case  bo  long  as  the  sky  and  mouDtain-tope 
remain  unclouded-  But  in  December,  or  sometimes  a  little  later, 
the  hill  stations  become  clouded,  snow  falls,  and  the  current  is 
then  from  the  south-west  or  aome  other  aoutherly  quarter. 
This  current  is  the  antl-monsoon,  the  upper  return  current, 
corresponding  to  the  anti-trade,  which,  in  Western  Europe, 
prevaUs  during  the  winter  months,  and  while  it  raises  the 
tempetsture  and  Iowctb  the  pressure  iu  virtue  of  ito  diminished 
density,  brings  also  the  snow  and  rain,  which  then  fall  more 
copiously  than  at  any  other  time  of  year.  The  anti-monsoon 
probably  takes  its  rise  in  the  belt  which,  in  the  winter  months, 
intervenes  between  the  south-west  trade  of  the  South  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  north-east  monsoon  of  the  Indian  seas.  The 
average  distribution  of  pressure  in  January  and  August  ia  repre- 
sented in  the  Isobaric  Charts  on  the  opposite  page. 

(1)  The  north-east  or,  more  correcUy,  Winter  Monsoon 
(Ambic  mousain  =  "  a  season  ")  radiates  out  with  a  certain  anti- 
cyclioiic  curvature  from  the  region  of  high  pressure  in  the 
Panjab  in  November  and  December.  Its  winds  then  form  a 
steady  outflow  of  cooled  air,  true  convection  currenta.  But  in 
January  and  Februaiy,  with  the  rising  temperature,  the  general 
southerly  set  of  the  surface  currents  ceases,  except  in  the  south 
of  the  Bay,  where  this  monsoon  blows  with  more  steadiness 
than  in  either  November  or  December.  In  the  following 
interval  of  three  or  four  months  (2)  the  hot  land  winds 
prevail  from  the  west  and  north-west  in  Northern  and  Central 
India.  The  well-known  hot  winds  of  April  and  May  spring  up 
about  9  or  10  in  the  morning,  and  blow  with  considerable  force 
till  4  or  6  in  the  evening,  and  occasionally  &i  into  the  night. 
These  winds  are  doubtless  of  similar  ori^  to  those  of  South 
Australia  and  other  dry  desert  tracts.  In  Lower  Bengal  the 
sea-breeze  prevails  for  some  distance  inland  fr^im  the  coast 
On  the  Madras  coast  the  land  and  sea  winds  blow  alternately 
with  much  regularity,  luid  on  the  Mysore  plateau  hot  diurnal 
winds  prevail  bom  the  east  till  the  setting  in  of  the  south-west 
monsoon.  (3)  Then  the  east  and  south-east  sea  winds  of 
Bengal  become  more  persistent  and  changed,  with  a  copious 
rush  of  saturated  air,  the  hot  winds  of  Upper  India  and  the 
Dekhan  give  way  to  westerly  winds  all  across  the  peninsula ; 
on  the  Madras  coast  the  long  shore  winds  blow  frfoa  the  south- 
west, all  ushering  in  the  longed-for  eouth-weet  or  Summer 
Moneoon.  It  is  in  two  branches,  from  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.    The  former,  with  the  higher  veloci^, 
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blows  right  across  the  peninsula,  over  the  plateaux  on  both  eides 
of  the  Satpooras,  even  to  Oriasa  and  the  confineB  of  the  Qaogetic 
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plain.  The  latter  prevaila  in  Barma  and  Aiakan,  in  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam,  the  Gaugetic  delta  aud  the  Gaugetic  plain ; 
but  in  the  last  area  not  exclusively ;  for  much  of  the  rain  of 
this  season,  and  indeed  some  of  the  heaviest  falls,  come  vith  a 
south-west  wind.  In  the  upper  Gaugetic  valley  and  the  Pan- 
jab  the  two  currents  seem  to  coalesce ;  and  aroimd  the  plmn 
of  the  five  rivers  the  tendency  of  the  winds  is  distinctly  cyclonic. 
During  the  height  of  this  siunmer  monsoon  the  tract  between 
the  equator  and  9°  K.  latitude,  from  Ceylon  to  Sokotra,  known 
as  "  the  soft  place  in  the  monsoon,"  is  taken  advantage  of  by 
navigators,  especially  by  steamers,  going  westward  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  expected  that  the  discuseiou  of 
the  ofGcial  logs  collected  by  the  London  Meteorological  OfSce 
will  explain  this  phenomenon. 

The  insular  or  Non-Periodlo  Variations  of  Pressure 
in  India  and  other  tropical  lands  are  st)  small  that  obeervere, 
whose  experience  of  iie  barometer  as  a  weather^^lass  has  been 
gained  in  extra-tropical  countries,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  its 
indications  are  altogether  fallacious  in  India.  This,  however, 
is  &r  from  being  the  case.  Although  small,  rarely  exceeding 
0'3  or  0'3  in  the  course  of  a  month  (after  deducting  the  diurnal 
oscillation),  they  have  an  important  meaning,  and  only  require 
to  be  carefidly  interpreted  and  considered  in  their  geographical 
relations— that  is  to  say,  aa  affecting  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  different  degrees — to  afford  very  important  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  weather  changes  in  progress.  But  the  study 
of  weather  changes  in  India,  except  in  connection  with  the 
cyclones  of  the  Bay  of  BengaJ,  ia  at  present  almost  a  virgin 
field.  Year  after  year  each  season  is  characterised  by  a  ceriisin 
scheme  of  pressure  distribution,  which  determines  the  course  of 
the  winds  at  that  season.  But  the  distribution  is  not  exactly 
the  same  in  successive  years.  Now  that  the  Panjab,  Rajpootana, 
and  other  parts  of  lu^  are  equally  available  for  comparison, 
Mr.  H,  F.  Blanford  expects  that  the  study  of  these  protracted 
variations  will  throw  much  light  on  the  causes  of  drought  and 
floods,  and  may  even  render  it  possible,  to  some  extent,  to  fore- 
cast ijie  seasons. 

§  9.  Clodd  and  Hainfall. — From  the  seas  around  India 
Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  asaumea  A  inch  daily  as  the  average 
evaDoratioii,  or  233,320  cubic  feet  per  aquare  statute  mile 
of  sea  surface.  Since  at  the  temperature  of  80°  one  cubic  foot 
of  pure  water  weighs  62'3074  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  weight  of 
water  evaporated  from  each  square  mile  daily  will  be,  in  round 
figures,  14,476,000  lbs.,  requiring  at  80°  Fahr.  the  ^becoption 
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of  7,97S,725,00O  units  of  heat.  When  we  consider  that  each 
unit  of  heat  thus  locked  up  ia  potentially  equal  to  lifting  a 
pound  weight  of  the  atmosphere  through  772  feet,  against 
gravity,  we  may  form  aome  vague  conception  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  energy  which  thus  passes  into  the  atmosphere  and 
may  become  kinetic  on  the  condensation  of  the  vapour.  The 
Andaniftp  and  Nicobar  Islands  and  the  west  coast  of  Travankor 
and  Ceylon  are  the  most  persistently  humid  regions,  being  near 
the  seat  of  the  highest  mean  yearly  temperature,  and  sea  coasts 
where  the  prevailing  winds  are  tjiose  from  the  sea.  On  the 
other  hand — Mooltwi  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan  have  a  uniformly 
dry  climate;  Calcutta  and  Berhampoor,  one  in  which  the  change 
from  drought  to  dampness  is  graduaJ ;  and  Nagpoor  and 
Roorkee,  one  where  it  is  sudden  and  strongly  contrasted. 

Clouds  at  any  elevation  indicate  that  the  atmosphere  is 
there  in  a  state  of  saturation ;  and  the  lower  the  cloud,  the  more 
humid  (relatively)  is  the  atmosphere.  The  forms  of  the  clouds 
may  give  information  as  to  the  changes  of  temperature  and  the 
cause  of  these  changes.  Their  movements  show  what  winds 
are  blowing  high  up  in  the  atmosphere,  and  even  the  rate  of 
the  movement.  If  indeed  the  height  of  the  clouds  is  measured, 
they  serve  both  as  a  wind-vane  and  anemometer,  whose  pre- 
cision leaves  httle  to  desire.  Foey  thus  elassifiea  clouds — 
^1^  Cirrus,  (2)  Cirro-stratus,  (3)  Cirro-cumulus,  (4)  Pallium, 
(5)  Paliio-cimis,  (6)  Pallio-cumulus,  (7)  Cumulus,  (8)  Fracto- 
cumulus.  Of  these,  the  first  three  and  fifth  are  the  higher 
clouds.  The  last  three  are  the  clouds  of  the  lower  atmosphere. 
The  cirrus  is  the  most  lofty  of  all  clouds,  appearing  still  at  a 
great  elevat-ioBi  ^^^<^  when  seen  from  the  greatest  heists  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  probably  never  lower  than  six  miles.  It 
consists  of  minute  snow  ciystals  forming  feathery  groups  or 
brushes,  parallel,  diverging  or  curled,  very  thin,  and  always 
more  or  less  fitexius  in  appearance.  The  cirro-stratus  is  also  a 
lofty  cloud,  but  lower,  denser,  and  more  sheet-like  than  cirrus. 
It  is  at  such  a  height  that  it  also  consists  of  snow  crystals,  but 
is  sometimes  of  such  thickness  as  to  dim  the  sun's  disc,  and 
even  almost  completely  obscure  it.  In  the  winter  season,  aft«r 
"  the  interval  of  fine  clear  weather  which  previdls  when  the  rains 
have  ceased,  the  appearance  of  cirrus  wisps  at  very  great  eleva- 
tions is  the  first  harbinger  of  the  anti-monsoon.  This  is 
followed  by  a  sheet  of  cirro-stratus  at  a  much  lower  level,  and 
eventually  by  pallio-cumulus,  but  the  height  of  the  rain-cloud 
appears  to  be  much  greater  at  this  season  than  during  the  hot 
weather  and  rains.     In  Iforthem  India  there  are  two  annual 
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periods  of  minitnnm  and  two  of  mmritniiin  cloudiiiess;  the 
latter  correspondiiig  to  the  summer  monsoon  and  the  winter 

anti-monsoon  respectively.  In  Southern  India  there  is  but  one 
well-marked  minimum,  m.  in  February  or  March.  In  all 
parts  of  India,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  drier  tracts  of  the 
Pa^jab,  the  most  cloudy  season  is  the  beginning  of  the  emnmer 
monsoon,  either  in  June  or  July.  Only  at  Mooltan  and  Lahore 
is  the  cloudiness  of  January  slightly  the  greater. 

While  BalnfttU  follows  the  same  general  laws  as  the  varia- 
tion of  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  and  of  cloud,  it  is  influ- 
enced by  such  local  conditions  as  the  form  of  the  ground  and  the 
volume  of  vapour-loaded  air  which  reaches  a  place,  coudenses, 
and  precipitates  its  vapour  and  passes  on.  At  Cnierrapoonjee 
(4588  feet),  on  the  south  face  of  the  Khaai  hills  of  the  Assam 
Range,  the  conditions  laTouriog  rain  are'  combined,  and  hence 
it  has  the  highest  recorded  lall  in  the  world.  From  the  jhe«U 
of  Sylhet  these  hills  rise  abruptly  to  4000  feet  and  arrest  the 
summer  monsoon  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Besides  this,  the 
station  stands  on  a  little  plateau  of  thick-bedded  sandstones, 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  precipices  of  2000  feet  sheer  descent, 
which  close  in  gorges,  debouching  southwards  on  the  plains. 
The  south-west  wind  ijows  up  these  as  weU  as  on  the  southern 
fiice  of  the  general  scarp,  and,  having  reached  the  beads  of  the 
gorges,  ascends  vertically.  Thus  the  spot  is  sunounded,  or 
nearly  so,  1^  vertically  ascending  correuts  of  saturated  air,  the 
dyntunic  cooling  of  which  is  the  cause  of  the  enormous  precipi- 
tation which  has  made  this  place  famous,  or  368^  inches  in 
each  of  the  three  years  ending  1876,  and  805  inches  iu  1861. 
The  SabTadrl  QhatB,  ArailrRTi,  and  the  outer  slopes  of 
Sikkim  and  Bhootan,  come  next  in  abundant  rainfall  At 
Sandoway  it  is  230  inches ;  at  Akyab,  205 ;  at  Mahableshwar 
and  XTttrai  Malai  in  Travankor,  260  inches.  Bombay  has  72 
inches,  Goa  83,  and  Colombo  75.  On  the  lee  or  Dektaan 
side  of  the  Sahyadri  the  runfall  ia  moderate  and  the  increase 
beyond  is  gradual  Foona  has  only  32  inches,  Satara  39, 
Sholapoor  28,  and  Dharwar  37.  But  Belgaum,  which  is 
opposite  the  low  parts  of  the  Ghats  about  Vingoria,  has  as 
much  as  47  inches  annually.  Bangalore  has  about  34,  and 
Bellary  17'5  inches.  All  through  the  Maratba  country,  and 
as  far  as  Nagpoor,  the  annual  distribution  of  rain  is  the 
same  as  at  Bombay,  i.e.  practically  restricted  to  the  season  of 
the  summer  monsoon.  But  from  Nagpoor  eastwards,  spring 
storms  are  not  un&equent  which  augment  the  total  annual 
MX,  so  that  at  Nagpoor  the  average  is  45  inches,  at  Baipoor 
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and  Sambalpoor  about  50  inches,  and  at  Chanda  48  inches. 
South  of  the  Godavari  and  Eietna  the  Bummer  monBOon  rains 
are  not  much  felt  on  the  eaat  coast.  At  Madraa  the  average 
fall  from  January  to  the  end  of  May  is  4J  iuches,  from  June 
to  September  tnclwive  15  inches;  and  it  is  in  October  and 
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November,  more  especially  when  the  southerly  monsoon  has 
ceased  to  blow  in  Northern  India,  but  recurves  towards  the 
rf^on  of  low  pressure  in  the  Carnatic,  that  that  part  of 
India  receives  its  chief  rainfall.  The  average  of  theae  two 
months  is  not  less  than  24  inches,  and  about  5  inches  fall  in 
December,     In  Bengal  and  the  Gangetlo  Plain,  Novem-, 
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ber,  December,  aad  Janimry  are  comparatively  raioleas.  From 
December,  the  moat  rainless  month  at  Calcutta,  onwards  to 
May,  the  average  fell  is  lOj  inchea,  and  18J  at  Dacca.  This 
spring  rainfall  is  much  more  frequent  and  copious  in  Assam, 
the  districts  of  which  it  fits  for  the  cultivation  of  tea.  In 
Loner  Bengal  the  summer  monsoon  usually  seta  in  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  at  slightly  later  dates  up  to  July  as  we 
proceed  n»wth-eaBt.  Along  the  river  lines  we  have  for  the 
total  annual  rainf&ll  of  Calcutta  66  inches,  fco-  Berhampoor 
53-5  inches,  for  Bhagalpoor  47  inches,  for  Patna  38^  inches, 
for  Benares  about  the  same,  for  AllahabaJl  43  inches,  and  for 
Agra  30  inches.  Again,  taking  series  of  stations  at  succes- 
eively  greater  distances  ftova  the  monnttuns,  we  have  the 
foUowing .- — 

Gorakhpoor  .  GO  inches. 


Jalpaigori 
Dinajpoor 
MaiJa    . 


Boorkee 
HeeTat 

Agra    . 


The  farther  west  we  proceed  the  scantier  is  the  summer  rain- 
fall. Ajmer  receives  21  inches  in  the  four  months  ending 
September.  In  the  Panjab  the  winter  or  anti-monsoon  r^n- 
fall  is  more  important,  as  in  the  temperate  zone.  At  Dera 
Ismail  Khan  the  average  rainiall  firom  June  to  September  does 
not  exceed  4'7  inches,  while  from  December  to  March  it 
amounts  to  2'7  inches;  and  at  Peshawar  the  former  is  5'6 
inchee,  the  latter  4'6  inches. 

§  10.  Land-stobms  akd  Sba-btobms. — (1)  Land-storms 
are  caused  immediately  by  the  high  temperature  imparted  to 
that  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  which  rests  on  the  ground  by 
the  dinmal  heating  of  the  dun,  and  by  the  increased  production 
of  vapour  which  reduces  the  density  of  the  stratum  aud  fur- 
nishes a  store  of  energy  for  action  when  the  vapour  becomes 
condensed  as  a  cumulns  cloud.  In  Upper  India  and  Sind  Dtist- 
storms  are  often  violent,  and  the  friction  of  their  sohd  par- 
ticles generates  copious  electricity.  The  Simoom,  or  "  poison- 
wind  "  of  the  desert,  is  free  from  dust,  thunder,  and  lightning, 
is  attended  t^  a  well-marked  sulphurous  colour,  kills  animal 
and  vegetable  life  in  its  straight  track  like  the  blast  of  a  ftimace, 
and  occurs  in  the  hot  months.  Dr.  H.  Cook  of  Bombay,  who, 
when  in  Khelat,  reported  its  ravages,  suggests  that  the  &tal 
effects  of  this  blast  may  be  due  to  its  being  charged  with  OEone. 
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The  Nortli-Weetera  of  Bengal,  akin  to  the  summer  etoniiB  of 
Europe,  occur  from  March  to  May,  when  the  sea  wind  is  met 
by  the  hot  west  wind,  which  blows  them  seawards  above  the 
stratum  of  the  cumulus  clouds.  Hail-ertormB  occur  in  all 
parte  of  India,  eepeciallj  between  February  and  May,  generated 
by  the  meeting  of  a  very  dry  wind  with  a  damp  wind.  The 
moat  remarkable  occurred  at  Naini  Tal  on  11th  May  1855, 
when  some  of  the  stones  weighed  6,  8,  and  10,  and  one  or  two 
more  than  24  ounces,  with  ciroumferenceB  vatying  from  9  to 
13  inches.  Tornados,  or  whirlwinds,  are  circular  storms  of 
small  dimensions,  but  of  great  violence ;  they  are  sometimes  as 
much  as  a  mile  in  diameter,  but  generally  much  leas ;  and  are 
very  deatructive  wherever  they  paas.  They  occur  generally  in 
the  earlier  months  of  the  year ;  and  not  unfrequently  originate 
as  "Waterspouts.  The  ibrmation  of  both  Mr,  H.  F.  Blan- 
ford  believes  to  be  identical  with  that  of  dust-storms  and 
"devils,"  viz.  a  sudden  disturbance  of  the  vertical  equilibrium 
of  the  atmosphere,  whereby  an  upward  rush  of  air  is  generated, 
which  rapidly  becomes  spiral.  A  waterspout  measured  by 
Captain  Sherwill  at  Dum  Dum  with  a  theodolite,  on  the  7th 
October  1869,  was  found  to  be  1500  feet  hi^, 

(2)  Of  sea-Btorms  the  moat  important  around  India  is  the 
Cyclone,  which  differs  ftom  a  tornado  chiefly  by  its  greater 
size  and  duration.  Meteorologically  a  cyclone  is  a  spiral  cir- 
culation of  the  winds  around  a  region  of  low  barometric  pressure 
in  contradistinction  to  Q-alton's  term  anti-cyclone.  But  origin- 
ally it  was  designed  by  Mr.  Piddington  aa  a  specific  name  for 
those  violent  storms  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  tropical  seas; 
and  the  gyration  of  which  was  established  by  the  labours  of 
Redfield  and  Reid  in  the  West  Indies,  and  those  of  Tbom  and 
Piddington  himself  in  the  case  of  Indian  seas.  Both  cyclone 
and  tornado  consist  of  an  atmospheric  vortex,  a  whirlpool  of  air 
pouring  upwards.  The  winds  of  the  lower  atmosphere  blow 
from  all  quarters,  more  or  less  oUiquely  towards  it ;  and,  in 
the  vortex  itself,  become  more  tangential,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  violent ;  the  greatest  strength  of  the  storm  being  near  its 
centre.  But,  in  the  centre,  there  is  an  absolute  calm ;  or,  at 
the  utmost,  light  variable  winds.  This  calm  region,  which  is 
circular  or  nearly  so  in  form,  is  sometimes  as  much  as  15  or  20 
miles  in  diameter,  at  other  times  not  half  that  extent ;  and,  on 
ite  oppoute  borders,  the  wind  directions  are  from  directly  oppo- 
site quarters.  The  lowest  authentic  pressure  recorded  at  sea 
was  27'58  inches  on  the  pilot  brig  Coleroon,  in  the  central  calm 
of  the  Midnapoor  and  Baidwan  cyclone  of  16th  October  1874. 
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The  lowest  at  any  laod  statioa  was  in  the  Calcutta  cydaae 
of  6th  October  1864,  the  centre  of  which  passed  over  Oontai 
to  the  south  where  an  aneroid  Bhon6d  a  pressure  of  28'083, 
while  it  was  29'34  at  Calcutta,  As  the  distance  between  the 
two  in  a  direct  line  b  70  miles,  this  representa  an  average 
gradient  of  18  inch  in  100  statute  miles,  or  one  inch  in  48 
nautical  miles. 

Dr.  Buist's  catalogue,  enlarged  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  shows 
115  cyclones  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  since  1737,  the  mtyority  of 
which  occurred  at  the  change  of  monsoons,  and  especially  at  the 
close  of  t^e  summer  monsoon.  Against  21  in  May  and  10  in 
June  there  have  been  31  in  October  and  18  in  November. 
None  are  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  Febniaiy,  which  is  the 
month  of  their  greatest  frequency  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean. 
In  the  China  seas,  where  the  sea  is  not  limited  to  latitudes 
below  22°,  the  whole  season  of  the  summer  monsoon  is  charac- 
terised by  frequent  cyclones,  and  the  montli  of  their  greatest 
frequCTcy  appears  to  bo  September.  Strictly  speaking,  the  whole 
of  the  summer  monsoon  is  equally  a  cyclone  season  in  India ; 
but  the  cyclones,  being  chiefly  formed  on  land,  do  not  attain  to 
any  degree  of  violence.  They  never  occur  within  6°  or  7°  of 
the  equator  in  either  hemisphere.  The  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Islands,  as  the  region  of  lowest  pressure  circumscribed  by  higher 
pressures,  is  tlie  cradle  of  some  of  the  most  destructive  storms 
that  have  ravaged  the  coasto  of  India.  That  which  was  formed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Andamaos,  about  the  22d  October 
1842,  travelled  thence  to  Pondicheri,  crossed  the  Peninsula, 
passed  out  at  the  Palghat  Qap,  and  was  afterwards  traced  to 
east  longitude  60°  on  the  1st  November,  having  completed  a 
course  of  2000  miles  and  lasted  nine  days. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  comes  to  these  conclusions  as  to  the 
origin  and  signs  of  cyclones  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal : — 

(1)  Tlie  primary  cause  of  cyclone  formation  is  the  production 
and  ascent  of  a  large  quantity  of  vapour,  which  is  condensed 
with  the  liberation  of  its  latent  heat  over  the  place  of  its  pro- 
duction, instead  of  being  carried  away  to  some  distant  region, 
and  the  consequent  local  lowering  of  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
causing  or  tending  to  cause  an  indraught  of  air  towards  the 
place  of  minimum  pressure. 

(2)  However  strongly  the  winds  may  blow  on  the  shores  of 
Bengal  and  in  Orissa,  if  they  are  Jrom  ike  louth,  with  ^ny 
wtttmg  in  them,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  cydone. 

The  Storm-wave  which  probably  accompanies  every  cyclone 
is  often  far  more  destructive,  especially  when  it  is  i»led  i^  on  a 
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low  coast  with  Bhelviiig  foreehore,  and  arriveB  there  at  the  time 
of  flood  during  the  height  of  the  Bpring-tidee ;  still  worse,  where 
a  broad  aballow  river  eetuarF,  like  the  Hoogli  and  the  Megna, 
stretches  up  into  tbe  land  to  the  right  of  the  storm  track.  The 
reduction  of  atmost^ieric  pressure  at  the  centre  of  the  storm, 
amounting  sometimes  to  two  barometric  inches,  would  of  neces- 
sity cause  a  rise  of  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  amounting  to 
about  13  inches  for  each  barometric  inch  of  diminished  pressure; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  tbe  winds,  in  virtue  of  their  friction  on 
the  sea  surface,  and  the  spiral  incurvature  of  their  course,  must 
tend  to  pile  up  a  head  of  water  in  the  central  part  of  the  vortex. 
Its  full  effects  are  most  felt  on  the  right  of  the  central  track  of 
tha  cyclone,  for  the  direction  of  the  wind  there  coincides  with 
the  advance  of  the  wave  ;  whereas,  on  the  left  of  the  track,  the 
wind  generally  opposes  its  advance.  The  ciunulative  effects  of 
such  cyclonic  waves  have  caused  the  greatest  national  cata- 
strophes on  record.  On  7th  October  1737  a  wave  of  40  feet  is 
said  to  have  thus  swept  away  300,000  souls  in  the  Hoogli 
basin.  In  May  1787,  at  Coringa,  'near  the  month  of  the 
Godavari,  a  storm-wave  is  said  to  have  swGpt  away  20,000 
souls.  The  loss  of  life  in  the  Calcutta  cyclone  of  1864  was 
48,000  human  beings  and  100,000  head  of  cattle,  when  the 
wave  rose  16-48  ieet  only  above  the  level  of  high  apring-tides 
at  Cowoolly  lighthouse,  and  11'9  feet  at  the  junction  of  the 
Roopnaroin  and  the  HoogU.  The  most  terrible  of  all,  as  tested 
by  scientific  inquiry  by  Mr.  Elliott,  was  the  storm-wave  of  31st 
October  and  Ist  November  1876,  which,  following  the  tidal 
bore  and  rising  to  45  feet  in  the  hours  from  midnight  to  dawn, 
swept  obliquely  across  the  mouth  of  the  Megna,  its  islands  and 
Bakirgaqj,  and  destroyed  115,000  of  a  busy  fisher  and  peasant 
population,  with  their  villages,  cattle,  and  crops,  till  the  land 
and  the  rivers  stank  and  pestilence  ensued  as  under  the  worst 
of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

§  11.  Ankuai,  Mban  Elevation,  PaBssuBB,  Tbmpeka- 
TURB,  Vapotjk  Tenbioh,  Clood  Peopoetion,  ahd  Rainfall 
OF  56  STATiONS.^The  foUowing  table  is  compiled  from  those 
of  the  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Government' of  India, 
which  show  the  monthly  as  well  as  annual  ipeau  based  on  the 
observations  of  a  series  of  yean  ranging  from  2,  aa  at  Leh,  to  10 
a>  at  Calcutta  :— 
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YjXffpollinm,  41 
Yule,  Sir  Georgs,  SO 

CoL  H.,  27,  118 

Yusn&ai,  pi.,  231,232 

Za-dief-hfo,  p.,  lis 
Zabma,  48 
Zaffaiwal,  206 
ZaidptMi,  186 
Zaila,288 
Za-lnon,  130 
ZuDttrhot,  100 
Zambeei,  r.,  433 
Zameendar,  15,  65. 149, 

3SG,  8G3,  365 
Zand,  1 
Zanakar.  230 

Bocks.  477 

Zanribar,  6,  288,  433 
Zarghoon,  m.,  240 
Ze^,  c.  241 
Ziegenbalg,  376,  395 
Zwai-ka-bang,  n.,135 
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